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Hamilton's  delkmto  conduct— Secretaries  of  War  and  State  to  Wash> 
ington,  averring  public  preference  of  Hamilton — Adams*  ob8tinapjv_ 
Wolcott  to  Adams,  m  to  Hamilton'a  prioritf  of  rank— Similar  iww 
pvesented  bj  Cabot— Washington's  datenninatiiifn  avowad  to  Seov»> 
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tny  St  War— UigM  HamiltDn  to  foipaid  bii  dedaoB—Cabor't  dif^ 
tnift  of  A<Ums — Hinihno^t  diiinterwtediw  WMfaington's  decisivt 
letter  to  Adunii  sod  high  oommcndAtiaii  of  Hainilt4>n:  dcm&a-lf 
AduDf*  final  determinrntion — Adams  salnnits  to  WaahmgtoD*s  will — 
Knox  declioea  an  appointment — Pindmey  aeoepts — Hamfltoo  called 
into  Mrrioe— Letter  to  Knox — ^Borr  in  view  •■  Qaartermaster-Gene- 
ral;  Waafaington'i  utter  diicnut» 186 

CHAPTER  C^LY, 

Boosparte  aaali  for  Tooloo— 'Anxietj  of  Enrope  Varioos  opinions  as  Id 
hia  porpoies — Insnrrectioa  of  Ireland  premature— Conferences  at 
Raetadt— >Anfltris's  alliaaoe  with  Bnssi*— Continned  hostilitj  of 
France  toward  United  States— Corps  of  consols  in  their  ports  an- 
ooonced — Negotiations  with  Gerry,  who  favors  a  loan  to  France— 
Pinckney's  opinion  of  Gerry — Conferences  with  him  terminated  by  a 
peremptory  order  for  his  letnm  to  United  States — France  recedes 
from  her  prstensions — Revokes  decree  for  capture  of  American  veaselii 
and  also  her  embargo^King  to  Hamilton,  stating  the  subtle  policy  o^ 
France — Hamilton  as  to  public  mind  and  the  character  of  Ad:ims^ 
Hamilton's  view  of  policy  of  United  States — ^Looks  to  conquest  of  Lou- 
isiana and  liberation  of  colonies  of  Spain — His  resolution  as  to  nayi- 
gation  of  Mississippi — Essential  to  the  unity  of  empire— Dangeis 
of  British  acqointion  of  Louisiana  and  Floridas — Washington  regards 
as  sole  motive  of  war  by  France  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana^ 
Hamilton  regards  the  acquisition  of  Louisana  and  the  Floridas  as 
essential  to  the  permanency  of  the  Union^Miranda  discloses  to 
Hamilton  his  views  as  to  liberution  of  South  America— Hamihoo 
points  to  an  ascendant  of  United  States  in  American  ai&irs — Miran- 
da and  Pitt  as  to  South  America — Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  and 
Brissot  look  to  liberation  of  South  America — Muranda  proceeds  to 
London  and  meets  commissioners  from  Southern  America — ^Plan 
proposed  by  them,  embracing  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Floridas  to 
United  States— Terms  arranged  with  Pitt— Miranda  addresses 
Adams,  and  also  Hamilton  and  King — ^King  announces  the  purpose 
of  England — HamOton  again,  in  an  official  station,  approves  the 
plan — Hostile  podtion  of  Spain  toward  United  States — Hamilton 
inoloses,  through  Kng,  a  letter  to  Miranda,  stating  his  participation 
must  be  patronised  by  the  Government — Stites  his  plan  of  coopera- 
tion with  Great  Britain — ffis  plan  approved  by  England — ^Adam^ 
jsaloqsy—Disoonntsnanosf  the  pnjected  measures,  .205 
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CHAPTER  CXLVL 

HmiltoB  M  to  defonee  of  New  York — ^Moetmg  of  WMhingloo,  Hamil- 
too,  Slid  Piiiokiie7,  at  Philadelphia — QnettioiiB  propounded  bj  Wash- 
ington— ^Amwen  drawn  bj  HamOton — ^Topics  stated — Hamihon^t 
papers  embrsoe  s  Isrge  fiew  of  militsiy  sdministrstion — Fhio- 
tostions  of  Adsms— Asks  sdvioe  of  Csbinet  ss  to  his  q>eech — ^Is 
s  declaration  of  war  against  France  expedient  ?  Shall  he  state  his 
intention  to  receive  a  minister  fixnn  Fhmoe  ? — ^Enoz  as  to  probable 
invasion  bj  France-— Jaj  apprehends  her  domination  oomprehends 
America,  North  snd  Sonth — Hamilton  elated  with  public  firmness 
sad  nnion — Nesrer  view  of  temper  of  Adams — ^His  Tanitj  and  es- 
prioe— Uiges  obliteration  bj  Pickering  of  censnre  of  Gerrj — Oflbnd- 
ed  honestj  of  Pickering — ^Adams  to  Gerry — ^Mnrraj  to  Adami^ 
amioandng  wish  of  Talleyrand  a  new  enyoy  be  sent  to  France 
Secretary  at  War  nrges  Adams*  presence  at  Philadelphia,  who  pleads 
the  indispceition  of  lus  wife— Gerry  and  Logan  repdr  to  him-« 
Adams  coufenes  his  Cabinet — His  speech — Firm  tone  of  replies  by 
Congress — Senate  remarks  indignity  of  Directory,  pasdng  by  agents 
of  Government  and  impeaching  its  integrity  throngfa  nnanthoriaed 
sgents — ^Adams^  undignified  answer — ^His  note  to  Pickering — ^The 
speech  chiefly  in  language  of  Hamilton — Madison's  and  Jefferson's 
comments — Bill  punishing  citixens  of  United  States  usurping  office 
of  treating  wi&  foreign  countries— Law  suspending  commerdal  in- 
lammrse  with  France  reinacted,  with  provisional  au&orityto  re- 
open it — Great  Britain  recognises  people  of  Hayti  as  an  independent 
nation — ^Discretionaiy  power  to  reopen  intercourse  opposed  by  Nicho- 
las and  Gallatin;  defended  by  Otis  and  by  Pfaickney— Edict  of 
Diiectoiy,  a  pirate  every  person  forming  part  of  a  BrltiBh  crew 
vohmterily  or  by  impressment— Retaliatory  bill  passed— Bill  grant- 
ing bounty  on  French  vessels  ci^ytnred  by  private  armed  vessels  of 
United  States  defisated— Galiathi  opposes  a  navy — Hamilton  to  Gmm ; 
reply^Hamilton  advises  postponement  of  actual  augmentation  of 
regular  anny,  except  of  two  troops — Increase  of  cannon  authorised ; 
increase  of  provisional  anny ;  provision  for  clothing  the  militia,  and 
s  loan — No  rednctian  of  existing  force— Stqipression  of  faitemal  dis- 
orders—Revival of  act  snthoriaii^  80,000  mflitis;  fertifiostioii  of  a 
Ibw  csidinal  pointy i2I 
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-Tfa*  milimy  power  cf  ika 
iatd — Pko  fiv  crgiuiiiiig  tb«  Buiitu — ^Tia^  vitk 

■ilHwy  wiiiiiiM — BMrviring  cfiton— DucQiqg 
«rPk«id»ft  in  ■ppoiliiig  oflicera    Spocid  Unr 

«f  nftTBl  dockg    Pirhmt  of  timber  wmd  gowmiuwpt  cf  nary — CmX- 
latis  atteuifiU  to  fimit  tntcieit  oa  the  looa  to  mx  por  oeaL ;  k  4»> 

*•  cuMiout — ^Hamfltaa  rocoBUMadt  treuoij 
raiied  at  oi^bt  por  loiil,  JfftiMM  ihtf  n  faiBotlf 
FliiiaaclpbM  ntfl  after  Wa«hiagtan'i  dipaitara— Hb  lacton 
wwimriiig  diitnuta— Tajlor  eoBtampUtet  a  aeveianoa  of  Uak 
Jaflbnoo  Ammt^rm  ailramt  meaflms;  Migiiiaii»ia  tlie  Yankeoi; 
dtwinnr—  his  opponiti — JefEn«ao*ft  oonfideoee  in  vnpopularitj  of 
tiTitioB— Woald  taka  fiwm  Goroinmest  tho  power  of  bonrovii^ — 
AMam  tar  tbo  prow nt  dtdariiig  aliea  and  soditMB  laws  mid — Cor> 
layidwica  with  othor  Scatco— Kentackj  noolntiQoa— Bi^  aad 
mnddj  of  wlliftntioo— Committor  of  oonfaronoe  andoofrapoodenct 
<»NiclMla«  falls  tbort  of  Jeffenoo'i  jdao— JeflBsnoo,  at  a  late  period, 
ander  an  itgiineHoo  of  mtcncj  acknowledges  himaelf  aathor  of  tbeM 
moolatifwii    Jifleriuu  afraid  of  being  preoecotedt    ....  S46 

COAPTER    CXLVm. 

yblbia  reoobtionf  prennted  bj  Taylor;  drawn  bj  HadlaoD— AflMrts 
tbe  ri^t  and  dn^  of  the  States  to  intezpose— Dedares  alien  and 
sedition  Acts  onoonstitntional — ^Wasbingtoo  cbaiges  their  advocates 
with  a  determination  to  subvert  the  Constitation — ^Tbe  hostilitj  of 
France  encoaraged  bj  them — ^Washington's  dennnciation  of  Jefifer- 
•oo^Ai^noTes  the  alien  law— Again  stigmatizes  the  Democrats  as 
**  the  cnrse  of  their  ooontry  **— Ag%in  charges  the  design  of  sabvert- 
Ing  the  QoTsrnment-^Washington  urges  Patrick  Heniy  to  aid  in 
*>\*[*fi%\tig  the  Virginia  leaders — ^Henxy  chosen  to  her 
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Hb  death— Mftdiioii  to  JeffefBon,  m  to  Ylrginia  retolvM— Wuhfaig- 
ton  to  ManhaU-— Hamilton  to  Lafii  jette,  divnading  hit  return  to 
United  Statea— Deorea  amicable  tonninatlon  of  diffionltiea  with 
France — Hamilton  to  Sedgewick  ;  charges  Virginia  leaders  with  a 
conspiracy  to  erertom  the  GoTernment — ^AdTises  a  oondemnatoiy 
report  of  their  reaolTes  bj  Congress,  and  efforts  to  enlighten  people 
ef  ^Higinia — ^Resokttions  of  inexpediencj  to  repeal  the  laws  against 
aKens  and  tliose  respecting  the  defence  and  revenne  of  the  United 
Btatee— Besohitions  Tindlcating  the  (}ovemment  defeated  by  snbsH- 
totes  of  Nicholas — ^Hamilton  to  Dayton,  snggeste  measures  for  pro» 
tecting  the  General  Government,  and  enlarging  its  powers ;  sahdiyi- 
aon  of  State*— Urges  yigor  in  ODadiwt  of  Execntiye,  .  26$ 

CHAPTER   CXLDL 

JeffBfion  urges  Madison  to  publish  the  secret  debates  of  the  Federal  Coih> 
ipention — ^Madison  does  not  accede  Copy  of  Hamilton's  first  plan  of 
Coostitation  placed  in  hands  of  CaUender  for  publication — Jeflfersoe 
to  Monroe,  as  to  disposition  of  France  Condemns  commerce  with 
St  Domingo — As  to  a  political  snbacription — Jefferton  to  Gerry; 
states  a  falsehood  as  to  his  employment  of  Logan,  and  urges  him  to 
▼idate  his  officisl  secrecy — ^His  letter  to  be  secret — ^Washington^ 
iatendew  widi  Logan — ^Lidlgnation  at  Directory — England,  her  tone 
firm — Naral  victories — Austria  finn — Directory  alarmed — Hamilton 
advisee,  if  negotiation  with  France  unsnccesrful  at  a  fixed  period,  a 
declaration  of  war,  power  to  Executive  to  occupy  the  Floridas  and 
Louisiana,  policy  also  to  detach  South  America  fit>m  Spain- 
Adams*  purpose  not  to  receive  a  minister  from  France,  changes  his 
mind,  and  resolves  to  accept  a  minister— Transmiti  to  House  cor- 
respondence, Gerry  and  Talleyrand,  with  a  comment  by  Pickering — 
King  commissioned  to  treat  with  Russia — Smith  envoy  to  the  Porte 
— Adams  ofl^Bnded  by  rejection  of  Smith  as  Adjutant-General — ^No 
orders  given  to  recruit  tiie  army — Claims  to  be  tiie  patron  of  tiie 
navy — ^Vigorous  measures  of  Senate — Creation  of  rank  of  Greneral— 
Adam/  fear  of  taxation — Jealousy  of  Wadiingtoo — ^Violent  temper- 
Intrigue  to  induce  him  to  institute  a  mission  to  FVance — Adams  orden 
a  treaty  and  consular  convention  to  be  draughted  preparatorily,  and 
'without  delay — Talleyrand's  communications  with  Vans  Murray^- 
Aflsurance  an  envoy  would  be  received — Adams,  without  privity  cf 
Us  Cabinet,  nominates  Murray  envoy— R^knng  of  Jeflforson— 
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Hjunflton^t  oomment — Trilmto  to  WmthiDgtoD'ft  chancter — ^Adamt 
AODoitDoet  this  appointment — Hia  repij — ^And  duApproral — Hamil- 
ton nrges  a  oommuiioD  to  n^odats— Adams  urged,  bat  refiuea  to 
withdraw  the  noooinatioo — Senate  molTe  to  r^iect  it — ^Adami 
yields,  and  nominates  Ellsworth,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Mniraj,  Com- 
missiooers — Henry  durlining,  Darie  is  appointed — ^Adams  appoints 
an  agent  to  St.  Domingo— Wishes  the  independence  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands — ^Hamflton  frames  a  plan  for  the  goremment  of 
St  Domingo— Adams  withholds  from  Washington  the  rmnmissian  of 
General, 2M 

CHAPTER  CL. 

Disoonragement  of  the  Federalists — ^Democratic  clamors — ^Eilbrts  to  con- 
taminate the  anny — Insurrection  in  PennsylTania — HamOton  ad- 
▼isea  Tigor— The  Goremor  of  each  State  to  he  considered  General  of 
its  militia—Proclamation  to  insazgiota,who  sobmit — Hamilton  orden 
demarcation  of  Indian  boundary — ^Federalists  prevail  in  New  York 
election — Burr  in  Assembly,  his  artifices — Resolution  tendering  thanks 
to  Adams  for  mission  to  France  rejected — Act  for  gpradual  enumcipa- 
tion  of  slaTes— Viiginia,  its  political  theories  and  excitements- 
French  depredatioos  continued — France  orders  her  cruisers  to  attack 
American  Tessels — l^oniaana,  Washington  favori  its  acquisition  by 
aims — Pinckney  charged  with  military  affidrs  of  Virginia,  the  Caio- 
linas,  and  Georgia — Hamilton  charged  with  the  residue^Hamiltoa 
orders  Wilkinson  to  repair  to  Philadelphia — Intenriew  with  him-^ 
Ifilttajy  condition  inrestigated— Contingent  capture  of  New  Orleans 
— Revolution  hi  France— Unpropitions  state  of  French  affidrs— Ham- 
ilton as  to  aoquisiiion  of  Floridas  and  Louisiana — Proposes  separa- 
tioo  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  which  was  made — System  of  tactics 
for  oaTaby— Duties  of  A4jutant-General— Plan  for  organizing  the 
▼ohmteers— Military  supplies,  allowances,  and  forms — Relative  rank 
— General  courts-martial— ^ystam  of  drafts— Corps  of  engineers— 
Coips  of  artillerists— Corps  of  iuTalids— Board  of  Ordnance— Super- 
intendence of  military  stores — Adams*  fluctuations— Urged  to  repair 
to  Trenton  to  consult  as  to  suspension  of  the  mission  to  France- 
Hesitates  as  to  departure  of  enToys — Decides  to  postpone  it— Eleo- 
tioQ  in  PeimqrlTania  adverse  to  Adams — Convenes  his  Cabinet — In- 
■tmotions  to  envoys  settled  at  midnight— Next  morning,  without 
privity  of  CabfaMt,  ordoBi  the  dspaitnrs  of  the  envoys— His  opposite 
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Tiews  of  effect  of  the  inission — His  expectation  of  a  general  peace 
— Hamilton  submits  plan  for  distribution  of  troops  in  divisions  and 
brigades — Reduction  of  number  of  posts — Reserved  force  at  Louisvilla 
— Woik  at  Loftus  Heights— Work  on  connecting  Strait  between  lake 
Erie  and  Hnroo — Occupation  of  Fort  Massac— Plan  of  huts,    .        .  810 

CHAPTER  CLL 

Hamilton  to  Washington,  impolicy  of  the  mission — ^Replj,  disapproying  it 
— ^Hamilton  to  Wilkinson,  pacific  policy  toward  Spain — Urges  econ- 
omy— Jefferson  urges  acquiring  of  State  influence — Madison  elected 
to  Assembly  of  Virginia— Jefferson  advises  a  position  open  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  or  not — Change  of  views  produced  in  him  by  di^ 
senaions  of  Federalists — No  looking  to  force— Monroe  nominated  by 
Madison  and  elected  Governor  of  Virginia — False  vindication  by 
Madison — Callender  announces  his  '*  Prospect  before  us,**  and  is 
associated  with  the  State  printer — Gilea^  proposal  of  instructions  to 
representatives  of  Virginia — His  subsequent  denial  of  right  of  in- 
struction— Election  by  general  ticket  and  by  ballot  in  Viiginia— 
Each  voter  required  to  endorse  his  name  upon  his  ballot — ^Electors  of 
President  nominated  by  Leg^ialature— Among  them  Madison,  GQes, 
and  Taylor — General,  State,  and  subordinate  committees  appointed 
—Madison  reports  review  of  proceedings  of  States  as  to  his  previous 
resolutions  respecting  alien  and  sedition  laws— Jefferson  gives  him 
an  outline  of  topics,  expressly  reserving  ri^t  of  separation  fixnn  thtt 
Union — Madison's  report — Laws  proposed  in  Virginia — ^New  taxes 
Imposed  and  measures  to  levy  the  militia  en  mante — Counter  address 
of  minority — Madison's  inconsistency — Instructions  to  Virginia  sena 
tors— Hamilton  draws  form  of  military  contracts — Plan  for  organ- 
iiing  Quartermaster*s  department — Regulations  as  to  uniforms — ^As 
to  innes  and  extra  allowances — General  Pinckney  at  New  York — 
Codes  of  tactics — Democratic  attacks  upon  the  Cabinet  to  prepare 
for  its  dissolution — ^Hamilton  institutes  a  prosecution  for  a  calumny, 
and  libeller  punished — Congress  meets — Speech  of  Adams — Hamil- 
ton repairs  to  Philadelphia — Matures  his  plan  of  a  military  academy 
— ^Its  outline — Submits  it  to  Waahington^-His  reply,  being  his  last 
letter — Washington's  death — ^Address  of  Adams  and  resolutions  of 
Congress— Oration  by  General  Lee  Hamilton's  order  as  to  funer^ 
honors— Note  to  Pinckney — ^Letter  to  relict  of  Washington — Note  to 
liMur, 885 
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Htwflt—  to  Mftwiek,  dcfTKirtiiig  czkKmg  iaipednMati  toi^owtkof 
A—r<«  Biply  Ad  Lm— Ef«aftMl  toiamph  of  Uited  Staiw  and  of 
hi«mtf-HM5diBtytDpabliciii>tw>iN  Bwrr^i  •lectiooe«iiig  irtin^ 
te  N«w  York— btrignet  with  two  Democrmtlc  lactMiofr— G«Im 
bmaght  forwftri — Burr  choMO  to  LegiiUtiire  bj  an  interior  toaaty 
— lUmfteon't  ooonter  eflbitt — Power  of  hit  appeali— Dcmocnti 
CMny  city  of  N«w  York — ^HaaSlton  vrgw  equal  fopport  of  Adaaa 
Md  PinckMy  for  the  Pnnia«ocj-.M€etiiig  of  Federaliite  in  Coii. 
IptMM  orgM  flainnUNi  to  indooe  Jay  to  oomrene  the  existiiig  Lagia- 
kttire  Uf  aatborbe  cholee  by  people  of  Preeidential  electore  M<»- 
tlire«  to  thia  proeedare—HamiltOQ's  letter  to  Jay — Jay  lefiMM 
IlamlHon  agalo  urges  fopport  of  Pinckney — ^Adams  diamiases  hia 
Cabinet^ IlafniltOD*!  oommeote— Statement  of  M'Heniy — ^Adama* 
treatment  of  Cokmel  Pickering — Marahall  dedines  place  of  Secretaiy 
•t  War— Dexter  appointed  Secretary  at  War  and  MardiaU  Secratuy 
nffiUt*— Jeflbnoo'adapeiycf  Ad«nS| 871 
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CHAPTER  CLIV. 

Hamflton  chosen  Prea!dent-6«nen!  of  Cincinnftti — Phweeds  to  Jenef 
to  disband  troops — Adams  consults  Hanulton  as  to  appointment  of 
Smith  colonel  of  a  regiment — Hamilton's  repfy — ^Adams'  offensiye 
answer — Smith  appointed  in  Cnstom-House — Hamilton  frames  biU 
as  to  articles  of  war — A  system  of  tactics  completed — Tactics  of  in- 
fantry bj  Hamilton — ^Proceeds  to  Oxford  to  disband  troops — Festival 
to  liim  at  Boston — Terminates  bis  official  career — State  of  politics — 
Hamilton  as  to  Adams — Pickering  attacked  and  folly  vindicated — 
Adams  attempts  to  gain  public  leeling — ^Hls  cahnnnies  of  the  Federal* 
ifia — ^His  own  contradiction — ^AssailB  and  approves  England — ^Hamil* 
ton  contemplates  a  TindicatioB  of  Federalists — Consults  Woloott,  who 
approves  of  it— Ames^  o^nion  of  Adams— HamOton^  demand  upon 
Adaais  aa  to  cbaige  of  a  British  fiustion— Hamilton  to  Bajaid — Prob* 
able  tacoess  of  Jeftosoa^cr  Bnrr — His  eharaoter — ^Ames  and  Caboi 
approve  exposition  of  eanses  of  distrust  of  Adam^-His  extravaganees 
—Hamilton's  renewed  demand  upon  Adama-— Hamilton  decides  on 
tiposttion  of  Adams'  oondnet — ^Adams'  cahmrnj  on  the  Pindcn^ja 
— Hia  weak  apologj— Washington's  disgust — HamiHon'a  expoaitien 
of  Adama — ^Purloined,  and  parte  stealtiiilj  oopied  hj  Burr  and  his 
'  tools^Bad  faith  toward  Pinckney— His  manly  honor  k)ses  the  Pl»> 
sidency — Gunn  to  Hamilton, 889 

CHAPTER  CLV. 

Diaoord  and  compromise  in  Pennsylvania — ^Adams^  veering  poliey— Al^ 
tempts  to  conciliate  Demoerate  derided^Hla  compromising  qpeeoh  to 
Congress  Addressea  of  Congresa— Propositions  to  amend  Constits- 
lion  aa  to  choice  of  Presidential  electors  Bill  to  orguuMB  oooxte  of 
United  States — ^Act  passed  to  continue  internal  revenue  and  direel 
tax  valuation  amended — Convention  with  France  readies  United 
States — Ellsworth  to  Hamilton — Instructions  to  envoy»—  UlUmaim 
Course  of  negotiation — Convention  entered  Into — Its  provisions — ^Dis- 
satisfaction of  Federal  Seaators  diseloaed  to  Hamilton — Hamilton 
disapproves  certain  of  its  features,  but  advises  its  ratification — ^Ite 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

The  Inaugural  address  of  the  new  President  was  a 
strange  medley  of  sonorous  generalities  and  unfit  par- 
ticularities ; — an  historical  commendation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  vindication  of  himself  from  the  desire  of  "  altera- 
tion ;" — an  eulogistic  appeal  to  the  people,  as  the  source 
of  an  elective  government,  needing,  he  assured  them,  not 
ihe  aid  of  "  robes  or  diamonds  ;" — an  approval  of  the 
policy  of  the  late  administration  and  a  just  tribute  to 
Washington ;  a  boon  to  the  Federalists,  in  a  declared 
purpose  to  maintain  **  their  system  of  neutrality  and  im- 
partiality ; "  and  a  lure  to  the  Democrats,  in  an  avowal 
of  his  "personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation."  The 
thoughts,  the  language,  and  the  tone  were  all  of  a  sort  to 
win  unthinking  favor ;  yet  he  uttered  opinions,  and  in- 
dulged prejudices  at  variance  with  all  he  thus  proclaimed, 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  take  his  oath  of  office. 

Alternate  feelings  swayed  in  the  breast  of  Adams, 

pride  at  his  elevation — doubts  as  to  his  position — distrust 

of  the  Federalists — fear  of  the  Democrats.     The  glory  of 

Washington  he  saw,  overshadowing  and  pursuing  him, — 

Vol.  VIL— 1 
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the  blandishments  of  JefTcrson  following  and  soliciting 
him  ;  jealous  of  the  one,  contemning  the  other.  Hatred 
of  England — dislike  to  France — aversion  to  the  financial 
system,  because  it  was  Hamilton's,  and  had  succeeded  ; 
apprehension  of  change,  lest  it  should  fail — all  were  pres- 
ent. Thus  acted  upon  by  opposing  passions  and  opposite 
forces,  he  stood,  with  the  power  of  the  nation  in  his 
hands,  paralyzed  by  his  own  incertitudes.  "I  am  the 
President  of  three  votes  only,**  *  was  his  ever  mortifying, 
ever  returning  reflection. 

The  Cabinet,  instead  of  a  support,  was  a  restraint 
upon  him.  He  felt  it  was  not  his,  but  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington.  "  These  were  but  puppets,"  he  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  "  danced  upon  the  wires  of  two  jugglers  behind 
the  scenes,  and  these  jugglers  were  Hamilton  and  Wash- 
ington. How  you  stare  at  the  name  of  Washington ! "  f 
This  Cabinet  is  seen,  though  not  seeking  war,  yet  reluc- 
tant to  further  negotiation,  when  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  peace,  could  peace  be  maintained 
without  a  sacrifice  of  national  honor.  Thus,  when  every 
consideration  required  prompt  decision  and  manly  action, 
nothing  was  decided  and  nothing  done. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  Ames  found  Adams  the  morning 
after  his  inauguration.  Retiring  from  public  life,  in  sink- 
ing health,  he  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  President.  In 
this  interview,  he  suggested  to  him  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  France,  of  which  he  named  George  Cabot 
as  one.  Immediately  after,  Adams  "sought"  an  inter* 
view  with  Jefferson,  who  joyed  as  he  felt  him  nibbling  at 
the  bail.     The  President  intimated  to  him  the  idea  of 

*  Admms's  Works,  alluding  to  his  majority  orer  Jefferson — 71  to  68. 
f  Adams  to  Jefferson.     Quiiicy,  Jane  80,  1818. 
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sending  him  on  this  mission  to  Paris,  which  not  being  cn> 
couraged,  he  proposed  to  him  the  nomination  of  (^erry 
and  Madison,  jointly  with  Pinckney. 

Jefferson  questioned  Madison's  acceptance,  but  prom- 
ised to  ascertain  his  views.  Adams  then  hastened  to  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  evinced  a  fixed  opposition 
to  Madison.*  Staggered  by  this,  and  fearing  the  Senate 
might  not  confirm  his  nomination,  he  abandoned  him. 

Adams  was  already  entirely  at  fault.  The  partisans 
of  France  now  paid  him  "the  most  adulatory  addresses."  f 
The  French  minister,  Adet,  asked  and  was  admitted  to  a 
private  interview.  The  nomination  of  Jefferson  was 
urged.  The  wind  had  changed,  Adams  did  not  concur. 
"  To  see  such  a  character  as  Jefferson,  and  much  more 
such  an  unknown  being  as  Pinckney,  brought  over  my 
head,  and  trampling  on  the  bellies  of  hundreds  of  other 
men  infinitely  his  superiors  in  talents,  services,  and  repu- 
tation, filled  me  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  us 
all.  It  demonstrated  to  me,  if  the  project  succeeded,  our 
Constitution  could  not  have  lasted  four  years.  We  should 
have  been  set  afloat  and  landed,  the  Lord  knows  where."  J 

Adopting  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Vice  President, 
for  his  non-acceptance  of  the  embassy — his  ofRcial  sta- 
tion— although  he  had  offered  him  the  mission  ;   Adams 

*  Of  this  interview  two  differing  statements  exist— one  by  Adams,  written 
long  after,  the  other,  written  tohen  is  not  certain.  Adams  states,  *'  he  seri> 
oosly  donbted  whether  the  Senate  would  not  negative  Madison,*^  and  he  "  eoi^ 
duded  to  omt  him.**  Jefferson  relates,  **  I  consulted  Mr.  Madison,  he  declined 
as  I  expected.  I  think  il  was  on  Monday,  the  sixth  of  March,  we  met  at  din- 
ner  at  General  Washington's,**  and  on  that  day  he  informed  him  of  Madison^s 
refusal.  Washington's  term  expired  on  Friday,  the  third  of  March,  he  wat 
present  at  the  inauguration  on  Saturday,  and  left  Philadelphia  oo  M<mdaf 
momififfy  the  sixth  of  March. 

f  Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,  L  476. 

t  Adams'ft  Workfl,  viii.  5458,  585,  588. 
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declared,  "Jefferson  would  not  go.  *  *  *  We  shall  never 
be  respected  in  Europe  while  we  confound  ranks  in  this 
manner.  If  we  wish  not  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  we  should  not  degrade  ourselves.  What 
would  have  been  thought  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France 
bad  sent  Monsieur,  his  eldest  brother,  as  an  envoy  ? 
What,  of  the  king  of  England,  if  he  had  sent  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  in  essence,  in  the  same  situ- 
ation. He  is  the  first  prince  of  the  country,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  sovereign  authority,  quoad  hoc.  His  con- 
sideration in  France  is  nothing.  They  consider  nobody 
but  themselves.  *  *  *  To  a  Frenchman,  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  world  is  himself — and  the  most  im- 
portant nation  is  France.^ 

Time  decides  for  the  irresolute.  The  event,  which 
the  Democratic  press  had  predicted,  occurred. 

In  the  infancy  of  their  power  the  Directory  of  France 
clothed  their  energy  with  an  affected  moderation.  Whilst 
stimulating  by  every  incentive  the  military  ardor  of  the 
French  nation,  and  extending  their  wide  conquests,  they 
professed  a  desire  of  peace.  Thus,  by  contrast  with  the 
fierceness  of  their  predecessors,  they  won  the  confidence  of 
those  of  their  subjects,  who  were  weary  of  war,  and  in- 
fused a  fatal  weakness  into  the  counsels  of  their  enemies. 

The  great  career  of  victory  continued.  The  smaller 
powers  along  the  Rhine  had,  one  by  one,  succumbed, 
trembling  before  the  massive  armies,  whose  approach 
spread  consternation  throughout  farther  Germany.  The 
Mediterranean  States  of  Italy  had  ceased  to  exist.  In- 
stead of  a  well-compacted  confederacy,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  common  welfare  of  its  members,  but  might 
resist  aggression,  small  defenceless  associations  were 
formed,  having  nothing  in  common  but  the  latinized 
names,  under  which   they  were  aggregated,  and   their 
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common  dependence  upon  France.  Four  powerful  ar- 
mies, drawn  in  succession  from  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  she  had  exterminated ;  a  fifth  only  remained 
to  be  destroyed,  and  her  sway  would  extend  unresisted 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 

With  her  power  thus  established,  no  motives  for  dis- 
simulation were  supposed  to  exist.  Policy  gave  place  to 
pride ;  proposals  of  peace  were  the  precursors  to  insult. 
The  mask  of  republican  moderation  was  thrown  aside, 
and  the  Directory,  from  beneath  their  iron  helms,  frowned 
menace  and  destruction. 

Either  alarmed  by  their  successes  for  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria, or  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  opposition,  the 
British  ministry  early  in  the  preceding  year  made  an  un- 
successful overture  for  a  negotiation,  through  the  embassy 
to  Switzerland.  It  was  met  by  an  evasive  and  haughty 
reply — which  assumed,  that  the  constitution  of  France 
was  paramount  to  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
sovereigns.  Overtures  were,  nevertheless,  renewed 
through  other  channels,  until,  at  last,  the  Directory  felt 
compelled  to  appear  to  listen  to  them,  and  a  mission -to 
Paris  was  instituted.  After  much  evasion  and  great  de- 
lay, the  principle  of  mutual  compensation  was  admitted 
as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation.  But,  the  moment  after, 
without  any  proposal  of  conditions  on  their  part,  the  Di- 
rectory required  England  to  deliver  her  final  terms  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  To  this  positive  demand,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  replied,  declaring  his  readiness  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  their  mutual  claims.  He  was  answered  by 
a  peremptory  note  of  the  same  day,  that  he  must  depart 
from  Paris  within  forty-eight  hours.  Twelve  ambassa- 
dors had  been  previously  dismissed. 

The  order  was  given  on  the  nineteenth  of  December. 
On  the  fifth  of  that  month  General  Pinckney  arrived  at 
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Paris.  Three  days  before,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
apprised  Monroe,  that  as  Pinckney's  arrival  was  at  hand, 
if  it  had  not  taken  place,  he  must  inform  him,  that  the  for- 
malities to  be  observed,  were,  that  the  minister  recalled 
and  his  successor  should  send  him  a  copy  of  their  letters 
of  credence  and  recall.  Pinckney,  deeming  it  more  re- 
spectful, proposed  to  present  them  in  person.  A  day  was 
appointed,  the  letters  were  presented,  and  cards  of  hospi- 
tality *  requested  and  promised.  Two  days  after,  a  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  Monroe,  in  which  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  stated,  that  he  had  been  charged  by  the 
Directory  to  notify  him,  "  that  it  will  not  acknowledge  or 
receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States,  until  after  the  redress  of  the  grievances  demanded 
of  the  American  government,  and  which  the  French  Re- 
public has  a  right  to  expect  from  it ! " 

General  Pinckney  waited  until  the  next  day,  under 
'  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  communication,  when  he 
addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  detertnina- 
tion  of  the  Directory ;  and  that  he  was  not  permitted  (in 
the  terms  of  his  letter  of  credence)  to  endeavor  "  to  efface 
unfavorable  impressions,  to  banish  suspicions,  and  to  re- 
store that  cordiality  which  was  at  once  the  evidence  and 
pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  He  suggested,  that,  as  offi- 
cial copies  of  his  letters  had  been  delivered,  the  decision 
of  the  Directory  should  be  communicated  to  him,  that  it 
might  be  by  him  transmitted,  as  from  the  Directory  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  he  inquired  whether  it  was  their 
intention  that  he  should  immediately  quit  the  territories 
of  the  Republic,  or  be  permitted  to  wait  an  answer  from 
his  government.  This  letter  being  sent  by  his  Secretary, 
the  French  minister  desired  him  to  return  to  General 

*  Tbeie  wera  neoeMoiy  to  reside  there  immolested. 
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Pinckney,  as  his  answer,  "  That  the  Executive  Directory 
knew  of  no  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  of  America  since  the  presentation  of  Monroe's  let- 
ters of  recall ;  and  that  the  Executive  Directory  had 
charged  him  to  notify  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  nor  receive  another  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  United  States,  until  redress  of  the  injuries 
demanded  of  the  American  government,  and  which  the 
French  Republic  had  a  right  to  expect."  He  added,  as 
to  the  continuance  of  Pinckney  in  Paris,  that  the  views 
of  the  Directory  would  be  communicated  either  to  him,  or 
to  Monroe. 

Two  days  after,  a  person,  calling  himself  Chief  Secre-  ' 
tary  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  waited  upon  Jl^inck- 
ney,  to  signify,  that  with  respect  to  his  letter  to  him,  he 
could  not  directly  communicate  with  him  ;  as  it  would  be 
to  acknowledge  him  as  minister,  when  the  Directory  had 
determined  not  to  receive  him  ;  that  "  as  to  the  part  of 
the  fetter  which  referred  to  his  remaining,  he  supposed 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  France  as  re- 
spected strangers."  Pinckney  replied,  that  he  was  not. 
He  was  told,  there  was  a  decree  preventing  all  strangers 
remaining  at  Paris  without  particular  permission,  which 
as  the  Directory  did  not  mean  to  grant,  of  course  the 
general  law  would  operate.  Pinckney  rejoined,  "that  a 
direct  communication  could  not  involve  the  supposed 
consequences,  as  Monroe  had  been  recalled ;  and,  if  he 
had  died,  the  information  must  have  been  conveyed  to 
him.  That  the  law  cited  did  not  reply  to  his  letter,  which 
was  to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Direc- 
tory that  he' should  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic." 

He  answered,  that  he  believed  it  was  their  intention 
he  should  quit  their  territories,  but  he  would  mention  it 
to  the  minister,  and  apprise  him  in  the  evening.     Pinck- 
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ney  asked  no  personal  favor,  but  to  have  the  intention  of 
the  Directory  clearly  expressed  as  it  related  to  him,  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  came  to  France. 

In  the  evening,  the  Secretary  returned,  and  stated, 
that  the  minister  could  only  reply,  that  he  understood  the 
Directory  to  mean  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  not 
Paris  alone.  That,  as  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  the 
minister  could  not  designate  it,  but  would  ascertain  from 
the  Directory,  and  make  known  their  intentions  more 
explicitly  on  both  points ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  be  the  organ,  as  the 
Minister  of  Police  was  the  officer  under  whose  depart- 
ment his  case  would  come.  Pinckney  answered,  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  the 
proper  organ,  as  he  knew  his  official  capacity,  while  the 
Minister  of  Police  might  regard  him  as  a  stranger  and 
throw  him  into  confinement ;  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  receive  him  or  not.  That  he  had  been  received,  and 
cards  of  hospitality  promised ;  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  nations.  If  suffered  to  remain 
until  he  heard  from  his  government,  he  was  under  their 
protection ;  if  ordered  to  depart,  he  was  still  entitled  to 
letters  of  safe  conduct  and  passports.  He  required  that 
the  decision  of  the  Directory  should  be  given  in  writing. 
In  his  despatch  communicating  these  facts,  he  observed, 
"  they  have  been  assured  by  a  late  emigrant,  that  Ameri- 
ca was  not  of  greater  consequence,  nor  to  be  treated  with 
greater  respect,  than  Geneva  or  Genoa.  Those  who  re- 
gard us  of  some  consequence,  have  an  idea  that  our  gov- 
ernment acts  upon  principles  opposed  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  a  large  majority  of  our  people  ;  and  are  willing 
to  temporize  *  until  the  event  of  the  election  of  President  is 
knoumJ  " 

Ten  days  elapsed  without  any  further  communication. 
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Complaints  by  American  citizens  in  France  of  the  want 
of  passports  having  been  made  to  Pinckney,  he  directed 
his  Secretary  to  wait  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  represent  that  subject,  and  ascertain  unofficially,  the 
decision  as  to  his  departure. 

The  Secretary  called  and  mentioned  the  situation  of 
tne  American  citizens  lately  arrived  in  France,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  the  want  of  passports,  which  could 
not  be  obtained,  there  being  no  acknowledged  minister 
from  the  United  States ;  that  General  Pinckney  desired 
to  be  informed  to  what  authority  they  should  be  referred 
for  relief.  The  minister  replied,  that  an  arrete  had  been 
made  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  future  all  petitions  for 
passports  from  American  citizens  should  be  addressec^  to 
the  Minister  of  the  General  Police.  Being  questioned 
respecting  the  decision  of  the  Directory  as  to  his  remain- 
ing, he  answered  with  marks  of  surprise,  that  he  thought 
he  had  already  explained  himself  with  sufficient  clearness ; 
that  he  had  long  since  signified  the  impossibility  of  his 
staying ;  that  he  thought  he  had  exercised  much  conde^ 
scension  in  having  been  so  long  silent;  and  should  be 
sorry,  if  his  further  stay,  should  compel  him  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Minister  of  Police ! ! 

The  American  Secretary  reminded  the  Minister  of 
what  had  passed  with  his  Secretary,  and  of  his  promise 
to  apprise  him  of  the  intentions  of  the  Directory.  The 
minister  remarked,  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  his  alleged  promise  to  lay  it  before  the  Directory ;  but 
the  Secretary  reaffirmed  his  statement  and  observed,  that 
General  Pinckney  was  far  from  intending  to  dispute  the 
wish  of  the  Directory.  What  be  wanted  was  a  commu- 
nication of  it  in  writing.  The  minister  insisted,  that  it 
had  been  given  through  Monroe ;  and,  on  being  again 
asked  to  place  it  upon  paper,  turned  from  him  with 
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warmth,  and  said,  **  that  he  should  do  no  such  thing,  that 
General  Pinckney  might  make  his  own  deductions.  He 
desired  to  have  no  more  communicatioTu  with  himJ*^ 

Other  degradations  awaited  the  United  States.  France 
had  suspended  Adet,  who,  in  appealing  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  offended  against  the  dignity  of  this 
nation.  With  the  notice  of  his  suspension,  the  decree 
violating  the  treaty  and  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  because 
of  the  compact  with  England,  was  officially  announced 
to  Monroe,  who  was  informed  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Direc- 
tory "to  listen  to  loyal  explanations,  above  all,  when 
made  through  Atm." 

A  successor  is  appointed  to  restore  cordiality.  He 
arrives  and  is  rejected  with  contumely.  His  recalled 
predecessor  taking  fire  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  country, 
and  unwilling  to  remain  the  spectator  of  her  wrongs, 
ought  to  have  hastened  with  lofty  indignation  from  the 
offensive  scene ;  or,  yielding  to  considerations  of  great 
public  interest,  he  might  perhaps  have  submitted  with 
suppressed  resentment  to  a  private  audience  of  leave. 
But  the  pride  of  France  demanded  the  humiliation  of 
America.  Her  policy  prompted  an  open  avowal  in  the 
face  of  the  world  of  her  determination  to  excite  this  peo- 
ple against  their  government. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  retiring  feet  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  Legation  ceased  to  be  heard  on 
the  threshold  of  the  French  minister  when  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  Monroe. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  he  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Directory.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
he  entered,  surrounded  by  the  vassals  of  despots  crowd- 
ing forward  to  offer  their  submissive  homage.  First,  the 
envoy  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  tendered  "  assurances  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  French  Republic  ;  **  next, 
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the  ambassador  of  Spain  approached  to  express  in  behalf 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  his  solicitude  to  form  the  **  closest 
ties"  with  France.  Sardinia  announced  through  her 
minister  the  birth  of  a  royal  prince.  All  were  received 
with  courteous  reciprocity.  For  America  was  reserved 
^^ult.  For  her  late  envoy,  caresses. 
^^  Monroe  was  the  last  figure  in  this  pageant.  He  men- 
tioned his  recall,  and  that  he  was  instructed  to  announce 
the  solicitude  of  the  United  States  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  Republic ; — ^remarked  that  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  revolution  in  his  own  country,  and  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  its  principles,  which  were  the  same  with 
the  revolution  of  France  ;  that  he  had  seen  its  difficulties ; 
and  remembering  these,  and  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  France,  he  had  partaken  with  them  in  all  the 
perilous  and  trying  situations  in  which  they  had  been 
placed.  Having  arrived  in  a  moment  of  complicated 
danger,  he,  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  on  taking 
leave,  beheld  victory  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity  upon 
the  point  of  realizing,  under  a  wise  and  excellent  constitU' 
tion^  all  the  great  objects  for  which,  in  council  and  in  the 
field,  they  had  so  long  and  nobly  contended.  That  this 
information  would  be  received  by  his  countrymen  with 
the  same  joy  and  solicitude  for  its  continuance,  he  now 
ftlt  and  declared  for  himself.  The  continuance  of  a  close 
union  and  perfect  harmony  between  these  two  nations 
was  an  object  he  had  closely  at  heart,  which  he  had  ever 
endeavored  to  promote  ;  and  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  this  harmony  might  be 
perpetual.  He  ofifered  his  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
fidence and  attention  he  had  enjoyed,  and  his  assurance, 
that  he  should  never  cease  to  pay  them,  the  only  accep- 
table recompense  to  generous  minds,  the  tribute  of  a 
grateful  remembrance. 
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Barrtui  repimiL  *^  By  prewDling  this  day  your  letters  <^ 
rfH*all  you  odvr  u  very  stmu^  spectacle  to  Europe. 
PmnctN  nch  m  her  tretKiouu  surrounded  bv  the  train  of 
hf»r  victories,  and  $tn>u^  m  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not 
sliMip  to  calculate  the  consequences  o(  the  condescensiott 
of  the  Vincncan  :x^>vcmuient  to  the  wishes  of  its  ancient J|^ 
rantM.  Tlie  Fixmch  Kepublic  expects*  however,  that 
stirrcsiHint  of  i\>luuibus»  Haleigh  and  Penn,  always  pj 
of  their  liberty,  will  uevt^r  forget  that  thtyowe  it  to  France. 
They  will  w«MA(h  ui  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous  friend- 
iihip  of  the  FrtMich  people,  with  the  craAy  caresses  of 
pertidinuti  inen«  who  meditate  to  bring  them  again  under 
their  tormer  yoke.  .Issure  the  good  people  of  America, 
that  like  tiiem  we  adore  hberty  ;  that  they  will  always 
possess  our  esteem*  and  diid  in  the  French  people,  that 
republican  generosity  knows  how  to  grant  peace,  as  well 
as  to  cause  its  st^vereignty  to  be  respected.  As  for  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  you  have  combatted  for  principles.  Yoa 
have  known  the  true  interests  o(  your  country^-depart 
with  o<ir  n»gn»t.  We  restore  in  you,  a  representative  to 
America,  and  we  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  citi- 
xen,  whoflo  personal  qualities  did  honor  to  that  title.** 

The  ceremony  ended,  and  these  ambassadors  were 
seen  following  the  Directory,  one  by  one,  to  the  more 
public  hall,  where,  amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  popn- 
lace,  the  Austrian  flags  captured  at  the  recent  battle  of 
Aff^ola  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

Ocneral  Pinckney  meanwhile  remained  in  Paris,  un- 
cAT\?im  how  soon  the  threats  of  his  imprisonment  might 
M  fulfilled,  but  resolved  to  await  a  written  order  to  de- 
pfff^.  The  day  after,  information  being  received  of  the 
»^0»e  tft  Rivoli,  in  which  a  fifth  Austrian  army  was  de- 
^f^fy^h  MReial  notice  was  given  to  him  in  writing,  to 
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quit  the  territories  of  the  Republic.    He  repaired  to  Am- 
sterdam. 

These  extraordinary  events  were  unofficially  known 
in  the  United  States  on  the  eleventh  of  March.  While 
amazed  resentment  held  the  nation  in  suspense,  then  was 
^^n  how  rank  was  the  poison  which  had  been  infused  by 
^Hnce.  The  Democratic  presses  foretold,  they  now  de- 
^mded  the  gross  insulting  interdiction.  The  *'  Aurora  ** 
asserted,  that  before  tranquillity  could  be  restored,  **  the 
sins  of  the  late  administration  must  be  buried;"  while  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  insults  to  Washington,  it 
basely  charged  him  with  the  assassination,  when  in  the 
colonial  service,  of  a  French  herald.  The  rejection  of 
Pinckney  was  declared  to  be  ^*  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  Adet,  the  act  of  his  own  government." 
The  reception  of  an  ordinary  minister,  it  was  stated, 
'<  could  not  be  expected ;  as  France  was  determined  to 
avenge  herself  for  our  treatment,  it  betrayed  ignorance 
or  folly  to  believe,  that  he  would  have  been  recognized." 
Thus  it  was  attempted  to  fulfil  the  expectation  of  the 
Directory,  that  this  rejection  "  would  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions which  might  afford  a  triumph  to  the  party  of  good 
republicans — the  friends  of  France." 

Widely  different  were  the  genuine  sentiments  of  those 
of  that  nation  whose  voices  rose  above  tumult  and  tyran- 
ny. At  an  opening  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  sev- 
eral members  rushed  to  the  Tribune.  Cries  of  "  Order," 
"  Order,"  "  to  your  places,"  were  repeated  in  vain.  The 
Tribune  was  besieged— extreme  agitation  ensued.  Al- 
tercations were  heard  on  every  side  ; — amid  these  violent 
clamors,  a  member  reached  the  Tribune.  He  was  seized 
by  the  throat.  A  scuflSe  followed,  until  the  assailant  was 
thrown  down  its  steps  amidst  cries  of  **  Order,"  **  to  the 
abbey  "—deafening  the  assemblage.     After  a  day  occu- 
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pied  in  restoring  silence,  Pastoket  ascended,  and  asked 
their  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Director}'  towards 
the  United  States. 

Having  alluded  to  the  suspension  of  Adet  and  to 
the  mission  of  Pinckney,  he  remarked,  "America — 
America  has  a  man,  who,  the  brave  defender  of 
liberty  of  his  own  country — happy  in  having  contribu 
to  excite  and  to  confirm,  has  always  preserved  for 
whose  succors  protected  her  successes,  an  unalterable 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  fraternity.  A  man  who  could 
be  the  less  suspected  of  predilection  for  Great  Britain, 
because  during  the  American  war  his  possessions  were 
always  the  first  to  be  ravaged  and  burned.  Restored  to 
his  fields,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  ancient  op* 
pressors  of  his  country,  he  lived  in  privacy,  far  removed 
from  all  public  functions.  It  was  there  that  he  was 
sought  by  his  government  to  become  the  mediator  be- 
tween two  people  whom  he  loved,  and  the  pacificator  of 
America.  He  might  have  brought  complaints.  He 
wished  only  to  offer  explanations.  He  comes  to  en- 
lighten the  French  government  as  to  the  conduct  of  its 
agents  and  their  calumnies  towards  his  country.  He 
comes  to  calm  animosities  of  which  the  eclats  threatened 
the  repose  of  two  worlds.  He  arrives,  and  is  instantly 
ordered  to  quit  France.  It  is  not  Pinckney  whom  they 
repulse.  It  is  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  organ. 

"  And  what  at  the  same  time  have  we  been  doing  ? 
Our  agents  at  St.  Domingo,  announce  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  that  having  no  other  financial  resources,  and 
knowing  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of  the  Americans, 
they  had,  to  avoid  perishing,  armed  privateers ;  that  al- 
ready eighty-seven  corsairs  were  at  sea ;  and  that,  for 
three  months  the  administration  had  subsisted,  and  indi- 
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viduals  had  been  enriched  by  the  product  of  their  prizes. 
They  assured  him,  that  it  required  all  their  devotion  and 
their  patriotism  not  to  be  checked  by  any  pusillanimous 
considerations.  That  the  revolting  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the 
government  made  it  their  duty  to  order  reprisals — cor- 
sairs armed  against  a  friendly  nation !  Reprisals !  when 
we  are  the  assailants.  Reprisals  towards  a  nation  which 
has  not  taken  one  of  our  vessels !  Wealth  acquired  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  vessels  of  a  people  with  whom 
treaties  unite  us ;  from  whom  no  declaration  of  war  sep- 
arates us. 

"  What  is  the  pretext  ?  The  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain!  Are  we  then  the  sovereigns  of  the  world?  Are 
our  allies  only  our  subjects,  who  cannot  form  treaties  at 
their  will  ? 

"  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  to  hear  the  French  govern- 
ment accuse  the  United  States  of  hostility,  when,  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  they  are  capturing  all  their  vessels. 

"  Were  not  the  United  States  the  first  to  acknowledge 
our  liberty  ?  Do  not  these  piracies  proceed  from  St. 
Domingo,  to  whose  flying  colonists  they  offered  an 
asylum  ?  Are  these  agents,  agents  of  the  West  Indies, 
whom  the  bread  of  our  ally  rescued  from  famine  ? " 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

The  intelligence  of  the  rejection  of  Pinckney  was  con- 
firmed by  an  arrival  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March.  The  following  day,  Hamilton,  feeling  how  much 
the  delicacy  of  the  public  measures  had  been  increased 
by  the  delay  to  act  upon  his  earlier  suggestions,  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  : 

"  It  is  now  Moertained,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  has  been  refused,  and 
with  circumstances  of  indignity.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  share  I 
have  had  in  the  public  administration,  added  to  my  interest  as  a  citi- 
zen, make  me  extremely  anxions  that  at  this  delicate  crisis  a  course 
of  conduct  exactly  proper  may  be  adopted.  I  offer  to  your  considera- 
tion, without  what  appears  to  me  ceremony,  such  a  course : 

"  First.  I  would  appoint  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  such 
a  crisis  this  appears  to  me  proper  in  itself,  and  it  will  be  politically 
useful  to  impress  our  nation  that  there  is  a  serious  state  of  things — to 
strengthen  religious  ideas  in  a  contest  which  in  its  progress  may  re- 
quire that  our  people  may  consider  themselves  as  the  defenders  of 
their  country  against  atheism,  conqaest,  and  anarchy.  It  is  far  from 
evident  to  me  that  the  progress  of  the  war  may  not  call  onus  to  defend 
<mr  firesides  and  our  altars.  And  any  plan  which  does  not  look  for- 
ward to  this  as  possible,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  superficial  one. 
Second.  I  would  call  Congress  together  at  as  short  a  day  as  a  majority 
of  both  houses  can  assemble.  Third.  When  assembled,  I  would  ap- 
point a  commission  extraordinary  to  consist  of  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr. 
Madison,  together  with  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Pinckney.  To  be  useful 
it  is  important  that  a  man  agreeable  to  the  French  should  go.    But 
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neither  Madison  nor  Jefferson  ought  to  go  alone.  The  three  will  give 
security.  It  will  flatter  the  French  pride.  It  will  engage  American 
confidence,  and  recommend  the  people  to  what  shall  he  eventuallj 
necessary.  The  Commissioners  should  he  instructed  to  explain,  to 
ask  a  rescinding  of  the  order  under  which  we  suffer  and  reparation  for 
the  past — to  remodify  our  treaties  under  proper  guards.  On  the  last 
idea  I  will  trouhle  you  hereafter. 

^  Fourth.  The  Congress  should  he  urged  to  take  defensive  meas- 
ures. Those  to  he :  1st.  An  embargo  unless  with  convoy  hy  special 
license.  Additional  revenue  for  additional  expenses.  2d.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  naval  force — ^including  the  prompt  purchase  and  equipment 
of  sloops  of  war.  This  force  to  serve  as  convoys  to  our  trade.  3d. 
Commissions  to  be  granted  to  our  merchant  vessels  authorizing  them 
to  arm  to  defend  tliemselves,  to  capture  when  attacked,  but  not  to 
cruise.  The  same  instructions  to  our  convoys.  4th.  The  organization 
of  a  provisional  army  of  twenty- five  thousand  men,  to  be  ready  to 
serve  if  a  war  breaks  out — in  the  mean  time  to  receive  certain  compen- 
sations, but  not  full  pay.  The  actual  increase  of  our  establishment 
in  artillery  and  cavalry. 

"  The  following  considerations  appear  to  me  weighty.  The  Em- 
press of  Russia  is  dead.  Successors  are  too  apt  to  contradict  prede- 
cessors. The  new  Emperor  may  join  Prusnui.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, by  this  mean  or  by  the  fortune  of  war,  may  be  compelled  to 
make  peace.  England  may  be  left  alone.  America  may  be  a  good 
outlet  for  troublesome  armies  which  the  government  is  at  a  loss  to 
manage.  The  governing  passion  of  the  rulers  of  France  has  been 
revenge.  Their  interest  is  not  to  be  calculated  upon.  To  punish  and 
humble  us — to  force  us  into  a  greater  dependence  may  be  the  plan  of 
France.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  best  guarantee  ourselves  against  calam- 
ity by  preparing  for  the  worst  In  this  time  of  general  convulsion, 
in  a  state  of  things  which  threatens  all  civilization,  'tis  a  great  folly  to 
wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  cloak  of  security.  The  Executive,  before  Con- 
gress meet,  ought  to  have  a  toell-digeited  plan,  and  to  co-operate  in 
getting  it  adopted." 

Colonel  Pickering  answered,  that  the  calling  of  Con- 
gress had   been   determined  on   by  the  President,  and 
^that  some  other  of  the  measures  suggested  had  beei> 
contemplated,  and  all  would  receive  attention  from  him- 
Vol.  VII.— 2 
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•elf  and  his  colleagues.**  **  The  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission,'*  he  said,  *^  was  more  than  doubted.  It  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  language  of  France,  and  was  a  measure 
which  the  enemies  of  the  government  wished,  however 
circumstances  may  oppose  it."  * 

Intent  on  the  preservation  of  peace,  Hamilton  also, 
immediately  after  the  installation  of  Adams,  urged  Tracy, 
then  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  to  propose 
to  him  a  commission,  of  which  Jefferson  or  Madison  was 
to  be  one,  and  when  "  Commissioners  were  appointed,** 
advised  ^  that  indemnification  for  spoliations,  should  not 
be  a  sine  qua  rum  of  accommodation.*'  f 

The  same  measures  were  suggested  to  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Treasury,  J  supported  by  similar  rea- 
soning.    Hamilton  wrote  to  McHenry  from  Albany  : 

"  Do  M  much  of  all  this  as  you  can — make  a  last  effort  for  peace, 
but  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  Emperor  Paul  is  at  best  equiyo- 
cal— -a  successor  is  apt  to  differ  from  a  predecessor.  He  seems  to  be  a 
r^ormer  too.  Who  can  say  into  what  scale  his  weight  may  finally 
be  thrown  ?  If  things  shall  so  turn  that  Austria  is  drawn  to  make 
peace  and  England  left  to  contend  alone,  who  can  guarantee  us  that 
France  may  not  sport  in  this  country  a  proselyting  army  ?  Even  to 
get  rid  of  the  troops,  if  it  fails,  may  be  no  bad  thing  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  that  country.  There  is  a  po9»ible  course  of  things  which  may 
subject  us  even  to  an  internal  invasion  by  France.  Our  calcula- 
tiens,  to  be  solid,  should  contemplate  this  poss  bility. 

"  I  know  in  your  administration  there  is  a  doubt  about  a  commie- 
■bn  or  envoy  extraordinary.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  because  I  am 
•ore  it  is  an  expedient  measure.     But  perhaps  France  has  said  she 

*  Amos  observed — **  N^otiatdons  will  be  honorable,  if  we  arm  and  pre- 
pare force  aud  revenue ;  and  osefol,  if  the  public  ii  made  to  look  to  the  iasae 
aa  depending  on  the  French." 

I  Hamilton  H  Worka,  tU.  724. 

X  Hamilton  to  Woloott,  March  80,  1797.  Gibbf*  Admmiftration  of  Wa«h- 
bigtoo  and  JUamt,  I  484. 
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win  receive  no  ministor  till  her  grieTonoes  shall  he  redressed.  Tis 
hmrdl J  possihle  this  can  refer  to  any  hnt  a  minuter  who  i$  to  retids. 
A  tpeeial  extraordinary  mission  cannot  he  intended  to  he  exdnded, 
because  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  know  what  measure  of  redress  will 
satisfy,  if  any  is  due.  But  grant  she  will  refuse  to  hear — still  the 
great  advantage  results  of  showing  in  the  most  glaring  light  to  onr 
people  her  unreasonableness,  of  disarming  a  party  of  the  plea  that  all 
has  not  been  done  which  might  be  done— of  refuting  completely  the 
diarge  that  the  actual  administration  desires  war  with  France.  But 
the  enemies  of  the  government  desire  the  measure.  'Tis  the  strongest 
reason  for  adopting  it.  This  will  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  shut  their  mouths. 

^  But  to  answer  the  end,  a  man  who  will  have  their  confidence 
must  be  sent — Jefferson  or  Madison,  To  do  this  and  to  be  safe,  others 
must  be  united,  say  Pinckney  and  Cabot.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  Com- 
mission. I  am  really  anxious  that  this  should  be  your  plan.  Depend 
on  it,  it  will  unite  the  double  advantage  of  silencing  enemies,  and  satis- 
fying friends." 

He  offered  an  additional  reason  to  Pickering,  observ- 
ing— 

'^  If  I  were  certain  that  they  would  not  hear  the  commission,  it 
would  not  prevent  my  having  recourse  to  it.  It  would  be  my  policy, 
if  such  a  temper  exists  in  them,  to  accumulate  the  prooft  of  it  with  a 
Tiew  to  Union  at  home.  |  This  Union  (I  do  not  expect  to  proselyte  all 
the  leaders  of  faction)  appears  to  me  a  predominant  consideration,  and 
with  regnrd  to  France,  more  than  ordinary  pains  are  requisite  to  attahi 
it  The  estimation  of  the  merit  of  all  our  past  measures  depends  on 
the  final  preservation  of  peace.  This,  besides  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  peace,  is  a  very  powerful  reason  for  attempting  every  thing. 
The  best  friends  of  the  government  will  expect  it,  and  if  this  expedient 
be  not  adopted,  it  seems  to  me,  rupture  will  inevitably  follow."  "  I 
cannot  but  add  that  I  have  not  only  a  strong  wish,  but  an  extremt 
ansBiety,  that  the  measure  in  question  may  be  adopted." 

Colonel  Pickering  prepared  a  statement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Pinckney  with  a  view  to  publication.  He  hoped, 
llhat— 
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*^  An  expogore  of  the  dqiredadons  woA  the  iiid%iiitks  whidi  hid 
heen  suffered  would  reoioTe  from  the  people  their  iU-foonded  md  iD- 
nquited  Jittidunent  to  France,  and  eren  excite  sodi  a  spirit  of  just 
reeentment  and  pride  as  would  effectually  control  certain  men  who 
have  seemed  willing  to  diain  as  to  that  repablic.  and  make  os  lick  the 
feet  of  her  riolent  and  unprincipled  mlers.^^ 

He  consulted  Hamilton  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  being 
made  public.  His  advice  *  was,  that  it  should  be  with- 
held,  for  the  reasons — 

**  That  an  opinion  is  indastrioaslj  circalated  that  too  much  fbd 
has  been  added  to  the  publications  of  the  GoTemment ;  that  it  is  best 
to  ayotd  inofficial  publications  of  official  matter ;  and  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  reserre  the  disclosure  till  the  meeting  of  Congress,  when  the 
accumulation  of  insult  may  be  the  instrument  of  giving  a  stronger  im- 
pulse. Such,'^  he  added,  '^  is  the  infatuation  of  a  gre^t  part  of  our 
community,  that  it  will  be  policy  in  our  goremment  to  do  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  make  the  idea  palpable  that  rupture  was  inevitable.^ 

The  exertion  of  his  influence  was  not  confined  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  wrote  to  William  Smith,  recapitulating  the 
reasons  for  a  commission  : 

^  The  idea  is  a  plausible  one,  that  as  we  sent  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  Britain,  so  ought  we  to  send  one  to  France.  And  plausible 
ideas  are  always  enough  for  the  multitude."  *'  These  and  other  rea- 
sons," he  said,  (^  and  principally  to  avoid  rupture  with  a  political 
monster,  which  seems  destined  soon  to  have  no  competitor  but  Eng- 
land,) make  me  even  anxious  for  an  extraordinary  mission ;  and  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  it  shall  em- 
brace a  distinguished  character,  agreeable  to  France,  and  having  the 
confidence  of  the  adverse  party.  Hence  I  think  of  Madison,  but  I 
think  of  him  only  as  one,  because  /  toould  not  trust  him  (Hone,  I 
would  unite  with  him  Pinckney  and  some  strong  man  from  the  North. 
Jay,  Cahot,  and  two  of  the  three  should  rule.  We  should  then  be 
safe.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  no  sacrifices  to 
France.    /  had  rather  perish  myself  and  family  than  see  the  country 
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disgraced.  But  I  would  try  hard  to  avoid  rupture,  and,  if  that  cannot 
be,  to  unite  the  opinion  of  all  good  citizens  of  whatever  political  de- 
nomination. This  is  with  me  a  mighty  object.  I  will  give  jou  here- 
after my  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  when  Congress  meet  Mj 
plan  ever  is  to  combine  energy  with  fnoderatian,^^ 

The  propriety  of  a  commission  was  also  doubted  by 
Smith.     He  wrote : 

^*  If  a  migority  be  anti-Gallicans,  the  party  will  not  be  gratified ; 
we  shall  place  an  enemy  in  the  commission,  without  acquiring  their 
support.  If  the  majority  be  Gallicans,  we  give  up  the  game.  There 
are  serious  constitutional  objections  against  Jefferson  as  Commissioner, 
and  Madison  has  done  so  much  to  prostrate  this  country  at  the  feet  of 
France,  that  I  fear  his  appointment  would  appear  humiliating  and  give 
disgust  to  our  friends."  He  also  doubted  the  acceptance  by  either  of 
the  mission,  unless  as  sole  envoy ;  and  proposed  that  Pinckney  should 
receive  a  new  commission  as  envoy  extraordinary,  with  a  clever  man 
as  his  Secretary.*^ 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  tenth  of  April : 

^  I  send  you  my  ideas  of  the  course  of  conduct  proper  in  our  pres- 
ent situation.  It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  for  some 
tibie  differed  materially  from  many  of  my  friends  on  public  subjects ; 
and  I  particularly  regret  that  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  there  is. 
in  my  apprehension,  much  danger  that  sermbility  will  be  an  overmatch 
for  policy.  We  seem  now  to  feel  and  reason  as  the  Jacobins  did  when 
Great  Britain  insulted  and  injured  us,  though  certainly  we  have  at 
least  as  much  need  of  a  temperate  conduct  now  as  we  had  then.  I 
only  say,  Grod  grant  that  the  public  interest  may  not  be  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  irritation  and  mistaken  pride.    FarewelL" 

Wolcott  also  wrote  to  Hamilton  : 

'*  The  President  had  determined  on  instituting  a  Commission,  hut  it 
would  not  have  been  composed  as  you  now  propose.  By  means  of  my 
most  sincere  and  urgent  expostulations,  nay  supplications,  it  was  post- 
poned. If  Cabot,  or  a  man  of  his  principles,  were  to  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Madison,  either  nothing  would  be  done  or  something  worse 
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than  nothing.  Mr.  HadiBon  wtmld  insist  on  a  sobmiflrion  to  Ttwdio^ 
or  would  obstruct  a  settlement  and  throw  the  disgrace  on  the  friends 
•f  (loTemnient.  Ton  know  thai  I  am  aocostomed  to  respect  yoor 
opinion,  and  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  joor  infloenoa^  as 
not  to  be  sensible,  that  if  you  are  known  to  &Tor  the  sending  of  a 
commission,  to  the  thing  must  and  %cill  he.  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
mission  should  proceed  directly  to  France,  and  most  Mr.  Madison  be  a 
member  ?  The  idea  of  a  mission  consisting  of  Mr.  Madison  or  any 
man  like  him,  I  most  own  to  yon  is  one  which  I  can  ncTer  adopt  with- 
out the  utmost  reloctanoe.  I  hare  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Madison.  He 
has  been  a  frequenter  of  Adet's  political  meetings,  and  I  hare  just  been 
informed  that  Adet  has  suggested  the  idea  of  sending  him.** 

Hamilton  answered : 

^  I  hope  nothing  in  my  last  is  misunderstood.  Could  it  be  neces- 
sary, I  would  assure  you  that  no  one  has  a  stronger  coDTiction  than 
myself,  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  direct  your  public  conduct, 
or  of  the  go<ft  sense  and  judgment  by  which  it  is  guided.  If  I  hare  a 
fear  (you  will  excuse  my  frankness)  it  is,  lest  the  strength  of  your 
feelings,  the  companion  of  energy  of  character,  should  preyent  that 
pliancy  to  circumstances  which  is  sometimes  indispensable.  The  sit- 
uation of  our  country,  my  dear  sir,  is  singularly  critical.  The  map  of 
Europe  is  eyery  way  discouraging.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  danger  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  perhaps  the  Porte,  as  well  as  France,  may  be  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  Tiews  of  the  latter.  England  standing  alone,  may  be 
driven  to  a  similar  issue.  It  is  certain,  that  great  consternation,  in 
court  and  country,  attended  the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  last  tu>- 
tories.  Either  to  be  in  rupture  with  France,  united  with  England 
alone,  or  singly,  as  is  possible,  would  be  a  most  unwelcome  situation. 
Divided  as  we  are,  who  can  say  what  would  be  hazarded  by  it  ?  In 
such  a  situation  it  appears  to  me  we  should  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  condescension  than  on  the  opposite  side.  We  ought  to  do  every 
thing  to  avoid  rupture  without  unworthy  sacrifices,  and  to  keep  in 
view  as  a  primary  object, — Union  at  home.  ...  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  have  nothing  to  retract — that  we  ought  to  risk  every  thing 
before  we  submit  to  any  dishonorable  terms.  But  we  may  remould 
our  treaties — we  may  agree  to  put  France  on  the  same  footing  as 
Great  BriUOn  by  our  treaty  with  her.    We  may  also  liquidate  with  a 
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Tiew  U}  future  wan  the  import  of  the  mutual  guarantee  in  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  substituting  specific  succors  and  defining  the  eaau9  fcbderU. 
'*  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  with  you,  that  the  President  shall  ooro« 
forward  to  Congress  in  a  manly  tone,  and  that  Congress  shall  adopt 
yigorous  defensive  measures.  *  *  "^  If  Madison  is  well  coupled,  I  do 
not  think  his  intrigues  can  operate  as  you  imagine.  Should  he  advo- 
cate dishonorable  concessions  to  France,  the  public  opinion  wiU  not 
support  him.  His  colleagues,  by  address  and  showing  a  disposition  to 
do  enough,  may  easily  defeat  his  policy,  and  maintain  the  public  con- 
fidence. Besides  that,  it  is  possible  too  much  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Madison.*' 

A  few  days  aflter  he  again  wrote  him : 

*'  I  am  just  informed  that  an  order  is  come  to  the  custom  house, 
not  to  clear  out  any  vessels  if  armed,  unless  destined  for  the  East  In- 
dies. Under  the  present  circumstances,  I  very  much  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  this  measure.  The  excesses  of  France  justify  passiveness  in 
the  government,  and  its  inability  to  protect  the  merchants,  requires  that 
it  should  lead  them  to  protect  themselves.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  would 
tend  to  ruptiu«  with  France,  if  such  be  not  her  determination  otherwise. 
The  legality  of  this  prohibition  cannot  be  defended ;  it  must  stand  on 
its  necessity.  It  would,  I  think,  have  been  enough  to  require  security 
that  the  vessel  is  not  employed  to  cruise  against  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  Perhaps  even  now,  where  vessels  have  been  armed  previous 
to  the  receipt  of  the  prohibition,  it  is  safe  and  advisable  to  except  them 
on  the  condition  of  such  security.  Think  of  this  promptly.  The  gen- 
eral measure  may  be  further  considered  at  leisure.  Nor  am  I  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  having  }>e€n  taken,  it  ought  to  be  revoked." 

The  pertinacity  with  which  Hamilton  urged  upon  the 
different  members  of  the  Cabinet  the  adoption  of  decisive 
measures,  proceeded  not  only  from  the  want  of  purpose 
manifested  by  the  last  Congress,  but  from  the  prevailing 
distrust  of  the  recently  elected  President.  This  distrust, 
almost  universal  at  the  South,  was  also  felt  in  New  Eng- 
landy  notwithstanding  their  strong  sectional  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  a  candidate  from  among  themselves.  The 
Governor  of  Connecticut  wrote : 
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'^  We  have  chosen  a  Tery  honest  man,  a  fiiend  to  order  and  to  onr 
national  independence  and  honor ;  bat  that  you  may  know  that  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  will  for  once,  under  a  strong  seal,  yenture  to  tell  70a 
that  I  always  considered  Mr.  Adams  a  man  of  great  yanity,  pretty 
o^riciouB,  of  a  yery  moderate  share  of  prudence,  and  of  &r  less  real 
abilities  than  he  belieyes  he  possesses.  I  therefore  sincerely  wish  he 
may  hayo  able  counsellors,  in  whom  he  will  confide ;  though,  as  he 
will  not  be  influenced  but  by  an  apparent  compliment  to  his  own  un- 
derstanding, it  will  require  a  deal  of  address  to  render  him  the  seryice 
which  it  will  be  essential  for  him  to  receiye.'' 

Wadsworth  remarks : 

"I  consider  our  legislature  is  composed  of  yery  discordant  ma- 
terials. Our  Executiye  I  do  not  like  to  describe,  as  I  try  to  hope  I 
am  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  it ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  they 
will  be  able  to  conduct  the  political  ship." 

Said  Ames : 

**  I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  public  sentiment  receiyes  no  good 
impression  from  the  legislature,  and  no  sufficiently  strong  one  from 
the  Goyemment  The  national  spirit  is  yet  lower,  and  popular  er- 
ror more  inyeterate,  in  my  calculations,  than  in  those  of  my  friends. 
Before  Congress  meets,  there  will  be  room  for  opinion  to  fix  itself,  in- 
stead of  being  fixed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs." 

In  the  interval  between  the  issuing  the  proclamation 
convening  Congress  and  its  meeting,  the  public  mind  was 
much  agitated. 

The  Democratic  leaders,  fearing  that  the  people  would 
sustain  the  Administration,  circulated  the  rumor,  that  it 
was  bent  on  war.  In  the  Southern  States,  alarms  were 
spread,  that  the  French  would  invade  their  soil,  and  arm 
their  slaves.  In  the  North,  to  divert  attention  from 
France  ahd  excite  animosity  to  England,  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  was  the  theme  of  continued 
clamor. 

Was  indignation  expressed  towards  France,  it  was 
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denounced  as  the  language  of  a  British  faction  seeking  to 
tie  the  fate  of  America  to  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Britain. 
The  arming  of  merchantmen  for  their  protection,  while 
the  sea  swarmed  with  privateers,  was  "  inviting  hostilities 
to  our  peaceful  shores."  The  people  were  told,  that  the 
French  had  been  irritated  by  every  means  in  the  power 
of  this  faction — ^by  neglect — insult — injury.  They  had 
only  refused  to  receive  a  resident  minister  until  their 
complaints  should  be  adjusted  by  an  envoy  with  sufficient 
powers.  The  view  taken  by  Barras  was  applauded,  as  a 
a  just  view  of  th^  past  situation  of  the  country. 

As  contrasted  with  Washington,  Adams  was  again 
highly  eulogized.  "In  vain,  efforts  were  made  to  give 
him  impressions  hostile  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people."  "He  had,"  it  was  said,  "too  much  virtue  and 
too  much  patriotism  to  receive  them."  Acting  as  "  a  true 
republican,  he  does  not  artfully  conceal  the  measures 
which  are  to  be  adopted  under  pretence  of  obtaining  ad* 
vice  from  the  heads  of  departments,  but  like  the  Execu* 
tive  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  wishes  to  know  their  will 
before  he  presumes  to  carry  into  execution  decisive  meas- 
ures involving  their  happiness."  Hamilton  was  calum- 
niated, as  being  hostile  to  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and 
as  thinking  the  former  President  would  never  have  con" 
vened^  them.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  applauded  for 
the  perfect  understanding  which  subsisted  between  them, 
promising  "  harmonizing  principles  "  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

To  warp  "  the  jealous  mind  "  of  Adams,  and  beguile 
him  from  his  duty,  was  a  stroke  of  policy  worth  every 
effort.  His  leaning  to  Gerry  was  well  known.  It  was  a 
channel  through  which  he  might  be  safely  approached. 
As  soon  as  Jefferson  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opening  which  had  been  made. 
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^  Msf .  "  loac  ir  iriiLiiiii  wR  a«  lani  3a 

IflCvmai  :iie  Preaifisnt  loi  ai jiciL.     nuqpi  ax  » 

tBwiezurT  iuHi  ^visr  aeen  laar^i  a  aie  av  tar  oat.  ▼«(  I 

«•  s  '!«rui:icf  :iuu  2«:ciua^  wH  be  js&  izis-ieii  ^  ai'yiiafr  him  from 

k»  ii  coTTVoBikd.  Sid  wao  s«  cnlx  ^  lRi»  je»  hiwrV  t*  km  than  to 
miL  I:  ^asscc  Vzt  ^an^  tibe  yiiMiiri  ^  cartmisw,  whta.  ww  wmiftdL 
tktt  jz  :s  SB^ecsed.*  ^  I  euax  keip  AmirTng  xJbmi  is  k  Jmpnmihh 
fer  Mr.  AduBS  to  belirf«  tiiac  cb«  jcue  cf  mj  aiai  21  wimt  it  rmll j  ii 
htt  maj  think  I  viev  him.  a«  an  oi)«acJe  a  mj  vmj  .^ 


This  letter  closed  with  strong  expressvoos  of  his  pre^ 
of  a  groand  ''perfectly  oeatral  and  independent 
towards  all  nations.**  But  be  aTerred  that  England  *^  was 
not  content  with  equality ,**  and  was  sustained  by  **/acff- 
ikffu  citizenships ;  **  that  "*  these  ybm>Jt  and  false  citizens 
constituted  the  great  body  of  the  merchants,  who  were 
adTancing  fast  to  a  monopoly  of  the  banks  and  paUic 
fimdf,  and  thereby  placing  oar  finances  under  their  con- 
trol ;  and  who  ha^e  in  their  alliance,  the  most  influential 
characters  in  and  oat  of  office.** 

Yet  five  days  after,*  he  wrote  to  Madison,  "France 
has  asked  of  Holland  to  send  awav  our  minister  from 
them  and  to  treat  our  commerce  on  the  plan  of  the  late 
iic<^rce.  The  Batarian  GoTemment  objected — their  com- 
merce, their  money  in  our  funds.  France  acquiesced.  I 
presume  that  France  has  made  the  same  application  to 
Mpain.     ♦     •     •    Monroe  is  expected.** 

Few  of  Jefferson^s  letters  ar^  more  characteristic  of 
bim  than  that  Up  Gerry.  The  President's  dislike  to  Wash- 
ingUpn — ^lis  animosity  to  Hamilton — bis  prejudices  against 
England — his  jealous  suspicion  of  yielding  to  influence — • 
«rw  all  artfully  played  upon ;  while,  with  malignant  cun- 
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ning)  under  the  phrase,  **  the  most  influential  characters 
in  and  out  of  office,"  he  villifies  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  leading  Federalists. 

His  calumny  of  his  opponents  is  the  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
penned,  Hamilton  was  exerting  his  influence  to  induce 
another  negotiation  with  France. 

Pickering  continued  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the 
policy  of  a  joint  mission  on  various  grounds.  He  appre- 
hended, that  the  leading  Federalist  proposed,  would  fear 
to  disclose  his  sentiments,  lest  they  should  "  be  betrayed 
to  the  French  "  by  his  democratic  colleague ;  he  ques- 
tioned the  probability  that  France  would  view  it  in  a  fa- 
vorable light ;  doubted  the  assent  of  Jefferson  or  Madi- 
son ;  the  former  he  viewed  as  out  of  the  question ;  the 
latter  he  was  unwilling  to  trust. 

Hamilton  wrote :  * 

^  On  my  return  here  (from  Albany)  I  found  yonr  letter  of  the 
twenty-ninth.  The  sitting  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and  important 
business  there,  haye  unavoidably  delayed  a  reply.  Now  it  must  be 
much  more  cursory  than  I  could  wish. 

^*  As  to  the  mission,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  more  I  hare  re- 
flected upon  it,  the  more  has  it  appeared  to  me  indispensable.  To  ao- 
complish  with  certainty  a  principal  object  of  it — the  silencing  of  Jaco- 
bin criticism  and  promoting  union  among  ourselyes — it  is  very  maU' 
rial  to  engage  in  it  a  person  who  will  haye  the  Jacobin  confidence. 
Else,  if  France  should  still  refuse  to  receive,  or  if  receiving  the  mission, 
should  prove  unsuccessful — it  will  be  said  that  this  was  because  m 
suitable  agent  was  not  employed.  Hence  my  mind  was  led  to  Jeffer- 
son or  Madison.  But,  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  either  alone,  the 
idea  of  associates  occurs  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  This  likewise 
is  an  expedient  for  saving  Mr.  Pinckney's  feelings. 

'^  But  will  either  of  them  go  on  this  footing  ?  If  offered,  and  they 
refose,  they  will  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.    For  on  so  great  an 
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emergency,  they  cannot  justifiably  decline  the  serrioe  without  a  good 
reason ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  refusal,  that  there  was 
to  be  a  commission.  The  refusal,  too,  if  it  happened,  would  furnish  a 
reply  to  Jacobin  clamor.  It  was  offered  to  your  leaders,  and  they 
would  not  act. 

"  I  confide  in  Pinckney's  integrity  and  federal  attachments.  Why 
then  name  a  third  ?  Because,  1st.  Two  may  disagree  and  there  may 
be  innetion,  2d.  Though  I  have  the  confidence  I  mention,  I  think 
Pinckney  has  had  too  much  French  leaning  to  consider  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Jefferson  or  Madison,  as  perfectly  safe.  A  third,  on 
whom  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed,  would  secure  Pinckney's  co- 
operation. *  *  ^  As  to  the  two  gentlemen  named  (Jefferson  and 
Madison),  it  may  be  fairly  observed  to  either  of  them,  that  the  com- 
bination of  character  is  essential  to  combine  the  confidence  of  the 
oonntry,  and  to  render  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  acceptable.  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  delicacy  to  Mr.  Pinckney  dictates  this 
course, — not  to  exclude  him  after  what  has  happened.  To  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney the  state  of  parties  here  may  also  be  pleaded.  The  French  Di- 
rectory may  also  be  made  to  understand,  indirectly,  that  the  associa- 
tion has  proceeded  from  a  desire  in  the  Executive  to  unite  confidence 
in  the  mission,  and  secure  its  success  at  home. 

"  I  should  not  despair  that  in  such  a  crisis  men  of  opposite  parties 
might  agree.  I  verily  believe  that  Jefferson,  Pinckney  and  Ring 
would  agree.  There  might  be  a  joint  commission  for  action  and  a 
separate  conmussion  to  Jefferson,  as  envoy  or  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, for  representation,  I  miscalculate,  if  Jefferson  will  not  be 
ftiudous  for  peace.  I  only  fear,  that  alone  he  would  give  too  much 
for  it 

^^  If  this  plan  is  thought  liable  to  too  strong  objections — the  next 
best  thing  is  to  send  the  commission  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Pinckney,  and  send  him  also  some  clever  fellow  as  Secretary  of  em- 
bassy. But  I  repeat  it,  with  extreme  solicitude,  another  mission  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

'^  On  the  subject  of  permitting  our  vessels  to  arm,  there  is  some 
difficulty.  Tou  are  right  in  the  idea,  that  merchant  vessels  under  the 
convoy  of  ships  of  war  are  exempt  from  search.  But  I  know  no  book 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  Yet  I  have  so  constantly  understood  it  to  be 
the  usage,  that  I  venture  to  rely  upon  it.  But  I  believe  the  privilege 
is  confined  to  public  ships  of  war,  and  could  not,  according  to  usage, 
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be  transferred  to  private  armed  Tessels.  The  measure  most  therefore 
be  justified  bj  the  extremity.  M&reover,  I  nnderstand  no  other  oon- 
seqaence  as  resulting  from  the  being  armed,  than  that  it  exposes  the 
yessel  to  confiscation  for  resisting  a  search.  It  is  no  breach  of  neu- 
trality to  permit  the  being  armed.  But  I  would  avoid  the  formality 
of  a  commission,  and  would  substitute  some  permit  perhaps,  to  be 
signed  by  the  head  of  a  dopiMrtment  This  should  be  united  with 
great  precautions  to  prevent  aims^  by  cruising,  by  driving  contrctband 
trads,  by  transfers  to  foreigners.  At  all  events  our  trade  must  have 
protection.  For  our  whole  mercantile  capital  will  else  be  destroyed — 
our  seamen  lost,  and  our  country  involved  in  extreme  distress. 

"  As  to  a  provisional  army,  I  reason  thus ; — ^No  plan  of  a  militia 
which  is  not  the  equivalent ;  in  other  words,  which  is  not  under  a 
positive  engagement  to  constitute  a  permcment  army  in  com  of  invo" 
nariy  will  be  worth  any  thing.  For  we  want  a  stable  force  created 
beforehand  to  oppose  to  the  first  torrent ;  which,  with  mere  militiai 
would  involve  incalculable  dangers  and  calamities.  Hence,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  standing  army,  I  offer  a  provisional  one.  It  would  be 
composed  thus — 

^  The  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States^  and  rank  with 
those  of  the  establishment, — to  receive  some  pay  till  called  into  act- 
ual service,  say  half^  a  third,  or  a  fourth, — those  employed  to  recruit 
to  be  fully  paid.  The  men  to  be  regularly  enlisted  upon  condition 
not  to  be  called  into  actual  service,  except  in  ease  of  invasion;  and 
then  to  serve  during  the  war.  To  receive  a  uniform  coat  and  a  dollar^ 
perhaps  two  dollars  per  month  when  not  in  the  field, — to  be  obliged 
to  assemble  for  exercise  so  many  days  in  the  year ;  and  then  to  have 
full  pay  and  rations.  When  called  into  actual  service,  to  have  the 
same  compensation,  &c.,  with  the  establishment ;  in  short  to  become 
part  of  it — to  be  armed  by  the  United  States — to  be  liable  from  the 
beginning  to  the  articles  of  war.  I  think  such  a  corps,  from  the  cer- 
tainty  of  advantage,  and  the  uncertainty  of  service,  might  be  engaged 
sooner  than  a  standing  force ;  and,  with  precautions  in  the  enlistment, 
would  be  a  solid  resource  in  case  of  need. 

«<  I  am  much  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  large  corps  of  efficient  caval- 
ry ;  and  I  cannot  allow  this  character  to  militia.  It  is  all  important 
to  an  undisciplined  against  a  disciplined  army.  It  is  a  species  of  force 
not  easy  to  be  brought  by  an  invader ;  by  which  his  supplies  may  be 
cot  ofiE^  and  his  activity  extremely  checked.    Were  I  to  oonmiand  an 
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undisciplined  annj,  I  should  prefer  hilf  the  force  with  a  good  corps  of 
csTalry,*  to  twice  the  force  without  one.  f 

Two  days  after,  he  again  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stating,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  combination  between  Prussia  and  France, 
had  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate 
peace  for  the  safety  of  the  empire.  "  This  intelKgence 
confirms  the  expediency  of  a  further  attempt  to  negotiate^ 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  carry  us  too  far.  A  firm  and  erect 
countenance  must  be  maintained,  and  the  vigor  of  prepa- 
ration increased.  Safety  can  only  be  found  in  uniting 
energy  with  moderation.  Honor  certainly  is  only  to  be 
found  there ;  and  either  as  a  man  or  citizen^  I,  for  one, 
had  rather  perish  than  submit  to  disgrace." 

This  forced  peace  of  Austria  was  produced  by  the  fall 
of  Mantua,  which  gave  Italy  to  France,  whose  hopes  were 
raised  by  a  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet,  and  by  the  failure 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  occurrences,  which,  in  order  to 
sway  the  mind  of  the  President,  through  the  power  of 
popular  sentiment,  were  celebrated  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States,  with  triumphant  festivals. 
But  Adams  had  too  strong  a  sense  of  national  honor  to  be 
thus  misled.  Although  he  finally  acquiesced,  he  at  first 
hesitated,  with  an  honorable  doubt,  whether  a  new  mis- 
sion could  be  instituted  without  national  debasement ;  and 
addressed  Congress  in  a  tone  equal  to  the  crisis. 

In  obedience  to  the  President's  proclamation,  that 
body  met  in  extra  session  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  the  sincere  effort  made  by  Washington  in 
the  mission  of  Pinckney  to  remove  the  discontents  of 

*  Maretchal  Saxe  calls  cavalzy  '*  Anne  da  moment'* 
f  An  accordance  of  views  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  Ames  to  Woloott  of  Aprl 
M,  1797.    Gibbs  i.  407. 
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France,  he  stated  the  circumstancefl  of  his  being  repulsed 
from  Paris.  The  refusal  to  receive  a  minister  he  pro* 
nounced  a  "  denial  of  a  right " — "  the  refusal  to  receive 
him  by  France,  until  her  demands  were  acceded  to,  with- 
out discussion  and  without  investigation,  was  to  treat  us, 
neither  as  allies,  nor  as  friends,  nor  as  a  sovereign  State.** 
In  the  language  of  Barras,  he  saw  sentiments  ''more 
alarming  than  this  refusal,  because  more  dangerous  to  our 
independence  and  Union ;  studiously  marked  with  indig- 
nities towards  the  Government ;  designed  to  separate  the 
people  from  the  Government,  and  to  be  repelled  with  a 
decision  which  will  prove  that  we  are  not  fitted  to  be  the 
miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless 
of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.'' 

He  communicated  his  intention  to  institute  another 
mission  to  France,  adverted  to  a  recent  decree  contraven- 
ing the  treaty,  and  recommended  measures  of  defence — 
a  naval  establishment — the  regulation  of  private  vessels 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  the  equipment  of  the 
frigates,  and  a  provision  of  vessels  of  inferior  force  to 
sail  as  convoys ;  the  fortification  of  the  seaports  to  guard 
against  sudden  incursions ;  an  increase  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery — arrangements  for  a  provisional  army,  and  a 
vigorous  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  In  all  these  re- 
commendi^tions,  it  is  seen,  that  the  suggestions  of  Hamil- 
ton to  the  Cabinet  governed.* 

*  Maj  14,  1797.  McHenry  wrote  to  Hamilton :  *'  I  received  your  letters 
and  papers.  I  added  to  them,  bat  changed  nothing,  for  the  train  of  ideas  in 
boUi  ran  in  the  same  channel  and  embraced  the  same  objects.  The  ^ech 
extenuates  nought, — recommends  proper  measnreS|  promises  a  fresh  attempt 
at  D^otiation,  and  declares  the  principles  bj  which  the  administration  mean  to 
be  goyemed — in  other  words,  that  the  President  will  follow  the  principles  of 
the  late  administration.  It  is  not  perhaps  preciselj  such  a  speech  as  joa 
would  have  written — a  little  too  plain.  It  maj,  however,  be  better  fitted  on 
tiiat  MoooBt  for  the  ocoasion.* 
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The  French  decree  alloded  to  in  the  Speech  gare  im- 
equiTocal  eTidence  of  ibe  feelings  engendered  in  the 
Coancils  of  France  by  the  Democratic  party.  Restrained, 
by  the  advice  of  Monroe,  from  acts  of  immediate  and 
more  direct  insult  and  violence,  in  hope  of  the  election  of 
Jefferson,  France  issued  this  decree,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  defeat.  It  declared  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  lawful  priie,  gave  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  treaties  with 
neutrals  affected  by  it  still  subsist,  or  had  been  modified ; 
declared  that  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been 
modified  by  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain — added 
to  the  articles  of  contraband  those  enumerated  in  that 
treaty— declared  every  American  holding  a  commission 
from  the  enemies  of  France,  as  well  as  every  seaman  on 
board  such  vessels,  a  pirate — **  without  suffering  the  party 
to  establish  that  the  act  was  the  consequence  of  threats  or 
violence ;  ^  and  enforced  the  requisition  in  the  treaty  of 
seventy-eight  as  to  the  evidence  of  neutral  property,  with 
additional  restrictions. 

The  Senate,  though  many  of  its  members  were 
changed,  evinced  the  same  elevated  temper  with  their 
predecessors.  Their  address  fully  accorded  with  the 
Speech.  They  declared  their  belief,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  been  just  and  impartial  to  foreign 
nations,  and  that  the  internal  regulations,  which  had  been 
established  to  preserve  peace,  wdre  proper,  and  had  been 
fairly  executed.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
punge this  declaration. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  an  Address  of  a  sim- 
ilar import  was  presented,  when  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Nicholas,  and  framed  with  a  subtlety  not  his  own,  gave 
rise  to  a  vehement  debate.  It  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  peace,  regret  as  to  the  dismissal  of  Pinck- 
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ney,  a  belief  that  an  ordinary  negotiation  was  intended 
to  be  suspended  ^o  bring  into  operation  an  extraordinary 
mission ;  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  negotiation ; 
confidence  that  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  place  France  on  the  footing  of  other  countries, 
by  removing  the  inequalities  which  may  have  arisen  in 
the  operation  of  our  treaties  with  them,  would  produce  a 
proper  accommodation  ;  a  disbelief  of  any  serious  expec- 
tation on  her  part  of  withdrawing  the  support  of  the  peo- 
pie  from  their  constitutional  agents ;  and  indignation,  if 
any  such  attempt  should  be  made. 

The  objects  of  this  amendment  were,  to  weaken  the 
Impression  of  the  Speech ;  to  divert  attention  from  the 
conduct  of  the  French  as  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  to  prove,  that  France  had  by  that  treaty  and  by 
the  act  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety-four  to  preserve  neu- 
trality, suffered  injuries,  indicating  hostility  to  her,  and 
predilection  for  Great  Britain.  In  support  of  it,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Adet  were  largely  defended ;  and  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Executive 
had  in  view  an  eventual  appeal  to  arms. 

War  the  opposition  earnestly  deprecated  ;  urged,  as  a 
preventive  measure,  the  stating  to  France  their  ultimatum, 
and  taking  the  consequences.  Was  this  course  pursued, 
Giles  declared,  ''  he  should  not  be  one  of  those  that  would 
ask  others  to  support  his  opinions,  he  would  stand  by  his 
country  in  the  storm,  and  share  its  fate." 

The  Federalists  pronounced  this  amendment  an  entire 
and  unworthy  concession  to  the  insolent  demands  of  the 
Directory ;  declared  that  the  answer  ought  not  to  be  a 
spiritless  expression  of  civility,  but  should  manifest  their 
determination  to  sustain  the  violated  rights  and  honor  of 
the  nation.  War  they  did  not  seek,  but  preparations  for 
lelf-defence,  should  a  second  negotiation  fail.  They  de^- 
Vol.  VII.. 
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Died  the  alkgalion,  that  any  ineqaality  existed  towards 
France,  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  expressly  re- 
served in  fUl  force,  the  provisions  of  that  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-eight.  They  repelled  the  assertion,  thai 
Pinckney  was  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  powers,  because  the  Directory 
knew  his  character  before  they  received  his  letters  of 
credence,  and  had  offered  him  designed  indignities.  Hie 
conduct  of  France  was  truly  to  be  imputed  to  the  vote 
on  the  treaty  with  England,  and  to  the  feeble  Address  of 
the  previous  session,  which  exhibited  a  timid  reluctance 
Co  express  our  sense  of  injury.  As  to  the  act  of  seven- 
teen hundred  ninety-four,  which  Fauchet  asserted,  had 
**  wounded  liberty,''  and  of  which  Adet  had  complained, 
ft  was  an  act  to  protect  from  invasion,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, prevent  revolution. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  proposed  amendment  was  re- 
jected, but  the  assurance  of  a  disposition  to  place  France 
on  the  same  footing  wit|i  other  countries  was  retained, 
with  the  qualification,  if  any  inequalities  should  be  found 
to  exist. 

An  amendment  was  then  offered  by  which  an  expec- 
tation was  expressed,  that  France  would  make  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  committed  on  the  neutral  rights  of 
the  United  States.  This  amendment  was  opposed  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
Executive,  by  others,  as  leading  to  war. 

Giles  said,  **  this  proposition  would  serve  to  perplex 
the  business  instead  of  dissipating  difficulties.  We  were  to 
demand  from  France  compensation  for  spoliations  or  what  f 
We  will  go  to  war,  for  that  must  be  the  consequence.** 
Gallatin  hoped  this  proposition  would  not  have  been 
brought  forward.  If  they  voted  in  favor  of  it,  they  might 
be  saying,  if  you  do  not  allow  compensation  for  injuries, 
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we  will  seek  other  redreas.  If  against,  it  would  appear 
as  if  they  intended  to  abandon  the  claim.  He  was  m 
favor  of  making  some  concessions,  but  as  war  must  be 
the  consequence  if  France  refused  to  comply,  he  must 
vote  against  the  amendment.  Bayard  was  surprised, 
after  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  President  to  make 
certain  concessions  to  France,  that  a  provision  in  favor  of 
our  own  citizens  should  be  opposed.  **  Surely  to  express 
the  hope  that  France  would  compensate  our  wrongs^ 
«ould  not  give  offence." 

**  When  we  call  upon  you,"  Smith  observed,  **  for  your 
views,  you  reply,  *  we  must  concede  to  France  the  article 
respecting  free  ships — but  you  must  not  speak  of  spoliar 
tions — that  would  be  an  ultimatum.'  You  ask,  why 
should  we  triumph  in  your  dilemma  1  You  then  confess 
it.  What  is  that  dilemma  ?  You  do  not  wish  to  ask  for 
indemnification,  lest  you  should  admit  that  we  had  re- 
ceived injuries  from  France.  Would  you  justify  those 
injuries?  Do  you  allege  that  the  Executive  has  pro- 
voked them  T  To  demand  compensation,  you  assert,  will 
involve  a  war,  yet  you  expect  the  Executive  to*  make 
such  a  demand.  Does  not  this  hold  out  the  idea,  that 
this  House  is  for  peace  and  the  Executive  for  war? 
This  had  not  been  said,  but  it  had  been  continually  in- 
sinuated. We  will  usurp  the  right  of  making  a  peace 
proposition,  but  we  will  throw  the  obloquy  of  the  war 
proposition  upon  the  Executive — ^we  will  hold  out  the 
olive  branch,  but  the  Executive  shall  brandish  the  sword. 
When  British  spoliations  were  complained  of,  you  pro- 
posed sequestration,  a  prohibition  of  commercial  inter- 
course— but  now  toe  are  not  to  express  a  hope  for  redress. 
You  call  this  an  offensive  proposition.  We  think,  that  to 
cherish  a  doubt  that  it  will  be  granted  would  be  a  greater 
insult.    To  betray  fear,  to  evince  an  utter  want  of  spirit 
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to  resent  our  wrongs,  would  render  the  negotiation  a 
mockery." 

The  attempt  to  avoid  a  vote  on  this  proposition  was 
made  by  a  motion  for  the  previous  question ;  but  the 
House  having,  by  a  majority  of  three  voices,  sustained 
this  amendment,  the  main  question  on  the  Address  was 
called.  Gallatin  said,  he  was  now  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils.  He  had  thought  to  require  compen- 
sation, would,  if  it  were  refused,  produce  war ; — but 
those  who  supported  it,  gave  it  a  different  construction. 
He  therefore  would  take  it  in  their  sense,  and  vote  for  it, 
though  he  had  rather  no  vote  had  been  takeifi  upon  the 
occasion. 

It  was  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  approved 
of  the  principles  of  the  previous  administration.  This 
motion  was  defeated,  but  gave  rise  to  an  angry  debate. 
It  was  declared  to  be  "  a  more  artful  and  insidious  at- 
tempt than  any  other  which  had  been  made,  and,  in  allu- 
sion to  Gallatin,  that  there  was  American  blood  enough 
to  approve  of  the  clause,  and  American  accent  enough  to 
pronounce  it."  The  Address  finally  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  letter  from  Jefferson  of  this  period  shows  his  im- 
pressions. After  recommending  the  "  Aurora  "  and  other 
gazettes  to  support,  he  proceeds  : 

^'  In  fact,  I  consider  the  calling  of  Congress  bo  out  of  season,  as  an 
experiment  of  the  new  administration  to  see  how  far.  and  in  what  line, 
they  could  count  on  its  support.  Nothing  new  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  last  separation  and  the  summons,  for  Pinckney^s  nomination 
was  then  known.  It  is  visible,  from  the  complexion  of  the  President's 
speech,  that  he  was  disposed  or  perhaps  advised,  to  proceed  in  a  line 
which  would  endanger  the  peace  of  our  country ;  and,  though  the  Ad- 
dress is  nearly  responsive,  yet  it  would  be  too  bold  to  proceed  on  so 
small  a  minority.  The  ilrst  unfavorable  event,  and  even  the  neces- 
sary taxes  would  restore  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  peace."    He 
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then  suggests  a  land  tax,  contingent  on  State  quotas,  as  a  plan  that 
^  would  tend  to  make  the  general  governTnent  popular,  to  render  the 
State  legislatures  useful  allies  and  associates,  instead  of  degraded  rivals, 
and  to  mollify  the  harsh  tone  of  Government,  which  has  heen  assumed. 
*  ♦  *  It  will  be  opposed  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  consolidated 
goternment?^  * 

Well  he  might  have  anticipated  opposition,  to  such  a 
compromise — and  whom,  it  has  been  asked,  does  he  mean 
by  those  "  in  favor  of  a  consolidated  government "  ?  The 
letter  of  Washington,  addressed,  in  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
to  Congress,  submitting  this  Constitution,  explicitly  states, 
that  in  all  its  deliberations,  it  '^  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
which  appears  the  greatest  interest  of  every  American, 
the  consolidation  of  our  Union,"  and  Jefferson  has  been 
seen  enumerating,  as  what  he  approved,  'Mn  the  new 
Constitution  " — "  the  consolidation  of  the  govemmentJ*^  f 
Had  any  thing  in  its  history  shown  that  this  was  its  true 
danger  ? 

During  the  progress  of  this  debate,  the  Administration 
had  been  much  occupied  in  consultations  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  pledge  given  by  the  President  to  institute  a 
new  negotiation  with  France  should  be  fulfilled.  To  the 
suggestions  of  Hamilton  in  favor  of  a  joint  mission,  to  be 
composed  of  two  Federalists  and  one  Democrat,  the  ob- 
jections in  the  Cabinet  were  strong.  The  distrust  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  were  not  to  be  overcome.  In  place 
of  either  of  these  persons,  the  President  was  much  in- 
clined to  confer  the  appointment  on  Elbridge  Gerry. 
This  selection  was  earnestly  dissuaded. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Gerry  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 

*  Jeffenon  to  Peregrine  Fltzhngh.    June  4,  1797. 
f  JeflEbnon'i  Worki,  a  489. 
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Constitution,  both  in  the  General  and  State  Conventions. 
At  the  first  election  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
his  friends  designed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate — bat 
he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Federalists;  and  to 
avoid  the  mortification  of  defeat,*  he  was  not  brought 
forward.  He  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  at  first  defeated.  A  second 
election  was  had,  he  was  again  zealously  opposed,  but 
was  elected.  While  in  Congress,  he  supported  most  of 
the  measures  of  the  Administration — but,  on  great  princi* 
pies  affecting  the  organization  of  the  higher  Departments, 
he  was  known  to  entertain  opinions  deemed  unfavorable 
to  stable  government.  He  lefl  that  body  without  having 
acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  its  friends  or  of  its 
enemies.  His  judgment  was  believed  by  neither  party 
to  be  very  clear,  nor  very  firm. 

To  pre^^nt  the  evils  apprehended  from  a  Commission 
of  which  he  should  be  a  member,  it  was  contemplated  to 
confer  a  new  character  on  Pinckney,  and  to  associate 
with  him  a  Secretary  of  superior  ability.  This  idea  was 
relinquished.  The  Cabinet,  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed 
on  the  President  to  substitute  Dana  for  Gerry ;  and  on 
the  thirty-first  of  May,  General  Pinckney — Dana,  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
were  nominated  envoys  extraordinary.  Thus,  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Union  were  to  be  represented. 
The  Senate  confirmed  this  nomination. 

By  this  appointment  the  hopes  of  the  opposition  were 
completely  baflSed.  They  saw  in  the  selection  of  three 
Federalists  conclusive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  party 
feeling  over  the  moderate  counsels  of  Hamilton ;  and 
comparing  the  President's  private  professions  with  his 


*  life  of  Geny,  il  89. 
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acts,  they  publicly  charged  him  with  diasimulatioD.  Jef- 
ferson went  so  far  as  to  claim,  that  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  have  been  ^  of  persons  strongly  and  ear* 
nestly  attached  to  the  alliance  with  France."  *  Great 
was  his  disappointment  at  the  support  given  by  Congress 
to  the  President. 

"  The  follj,"  he  asserted,  '^  of  the  oonyocation  of  Congress  at  so  in- 
ooDTenient  a  season,  and  an  expense  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  is  now 
palpable  to  everybody ;  or  rather  it  is  palpable,  that  war  was  the  ob- 
ject. Since  that  being  out  of  the  question,  it  is  evident  there  is  noth- 
ing else." 

Washington,  though  withdrawn  from  public  afiairsy 
could  not  behold  passing  events  without  emotion.  He 
wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

'^  The  President  has,  in  my  opinion,  placed  matters  on  their  true 
ground,  in  his  last  speech  to  Congress.  The  crisis  nails  for  an  un- 
equivocal expression  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  Speech  will  mediately 
or  immediately  bring  this  about  Things  ought  not,  indeed  cannot, 
rNDoain  longer  in  their  present  state ;  and  it  is  time  the  people  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political  situation  of  this  country, 
and  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  that  they  may  either  give 
active  and  effectual  support  to  those  to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  government  (if  they  approve  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted),  or  sanction  the  conduct  of  their  opposers, 
who  have  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  change  by  embarrassing  all  its 
measures,  not  even  short  of  foreign  means.  *  *  *  Thus  much  for  our 
own  affairs,  which,  maugre  the  desolating  scenes  of  Europe,  might 
continue  in  the  most  happy,  flourishing,  and  prosperous  train,  if  har- 
mony of  the  Union  was  not  endangered  by  the  disturbers  of  Its  inter- 
nal peace." 

Such  was  Washington's  deliberate  sentence  on  the 
opposition. 

*  JefEenoo  to  Aaroo  Bwce^  Jona  17,  1797.  Same  to  Muiiioii,  Juno  U, 
1797. 
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An  event  now  occurred  which  had  an  important  in* 
fluence.  Dana  declined  the  appointment  in  the  Commis- 
sion, and  Adams,  swayed  by  his  regard  to  G^rry,  and  in 
part  by  the  influence  of  the  opposition,  nominated  him  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Neither  Adams  nor  Jefierson  had  for- 
gotten Gerry's  instrumentality  in  their  appointments  to 
foreign  missions.  Adams  believed  in  him.  Jefierson 
understood  him;  and,  the  day  after  his  appointment^ 
wrote,  conjuring  him  to  accept  it. 

^  It  is  with  infinite  joy  to  me,  th&t  you  were  yesterday  announced 
to  the  Senate,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  jointly  with  General  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  the  French  Republia  It  gave  me  certain  assur- 
nnoes  that  there  would  be  a  preponderance  in  the  mission,  sincerely 
disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French  government  and  nation. 
Peace  is  undoubtedly  the  first  object  of  our  nation.  Interest  and 
honor  are  also  national  considerations ;  but  interest,  duly  weighed,  is 
in  fiiYor  of  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  spoliations  past  and  future  ; 
and  honor  cannot  now  be  an  object.  *  *  *  Let  me,  my  dear  sir,  con- 
jure your  acceptance,  and  that  you  will,  by  this  act,  seal  the  mission 
with  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Your  nomination  has  given  a  spring 
to  hope,  which  was  dead  before.^'  * 

(Jerry  accepted. 

The  impression  made  by  what  was  passing  on  Hamil- 
ton's mind,  is  seen  in  his  letters. 

"  The  public  prints  will  inform  you,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  course  of 
public  proceedings  hitherto.  You  will  perceive  that  the  general  plan 
is  analogous  to  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  though 
there  are  faults  in  the  detail.  Some  people  cannot  learn  that  the  only 
force  which  befits  a  government  is  in  the  thought  and  action^  not  in 
the  wordSy  and  many  reverse  the  golden  rule.  I  fear  we  shall  do  our- 
selves no  honor  in  the  result,  and  we  shall  remain  at  the  mercy  of 

*  Jefferson  to  Madison:  "Dana  has  declined  the  mission  to  France. 
Ckny  is  appointed  in  his  room,  being  snpported  in  the  Senate  by  the  republi- 
can vote.  Six  nays,  of  optXMite  deeoription.''  Alio,  Jeflbnon  to  Gerry,  Jime 
21,  1797. 
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events,  without  those  efficient  preparations  which  are  demanded  by  so 
precarious  a  situation ;  and  which,  not  provoking  war,  would  put  us 
in  condition  to  meet  it.  All  the  consolation  I  can  give  is,  that  the 
public  temper  of  this  country  mends  daily,  and  that  there  is  no  final 
danger  of  our  submitting  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  France.^'  * 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Having  answered  an  inquiry  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  British  treaty,  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

'*I  like  very  well  the  course  of  Executive  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
controversy  with  France,  and  I  like  the  Answer  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  the  President's  speech.  But,  I  confess,  I  have  not  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  Answer  reported  in  the  House.  It  contains  too 
many  hard  expressions ;  and  hard  words  are  very  rarely  useful  in  pub- 
lic proceedings.  Mr.  Jay  and  other  friends  here  have  been  struck  in 
the  same  manner  with  myself.  We  shall  not  regret  to  see  the  Answer 
softened  down.  RealJWmneu  is  good  for  every  thing.  Strut  is  good 
for  nothing." 

Looking  to  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  the  revenue, 
he  renewed  his  proposal  of  a  tax  on  buildings — avoiding 
the  necessity  of  valuations  ;  and  advising  that  the  idea  of 
a  tax  on  land  be  deferred.  He  then  gives  his  plan  ot 
ways  and  means  for  the  present — a  tax  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars on  buildings ;  of  half  a  million  on  stamps,  including  a 
small  per  centage  on  policies  of  insurance ;  and  a  per 
centage  on  collateral  successions ;  a  duty  on  hats ;  an- 
other on  saddle  horses  ;  and  a  duty  on  salt  to  make  up  a 
total  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  He  also  advised  '^  a  re- 
modification  of  the  duties  on  licenses  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors  by  multiplying  discriminations.'' 

)le  next  proposed  a  loan  for  five  millions  to  be  paid 
absolutely  within  five  years — allowing  a  high  interest,  say 

•  HamiltoD*!  Works,  vi  262— to  King. 
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of  eight  per  cent.,  (having  in  view  the  state  of  the  money 
market,)  redeemable  at  pleasure,  and  receiving  subscrip 
tions  as  low  as  one  hundred  dollars.  In  case  of  pressure, 
Treasury  bills  at  a  like  interest  to  be  used.  '^If,**  be 
adds,  ^^unfortunately  war  breaks  out,  then  every  practi- 
cable object  of  taxation  should  at  once  be  seized  hold  of, 
so  as  to  carry  our  revenue,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  our  ability.  Nor  is  the  field  narrow.  I  give  you 
my  ideas  full  gallop  and  without  management  of  expres- 
sion. I  hope  you  always  understand  me  right,  as  they 
are  intended  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  frankness.**  A  de- 
tail of  the  House  tax  plan  was  subjoined.  Two  days 
after,  he  again  wrote  to  him : 

'*  The  last  of  your  letters  annouDoed  to  me  no  more  than  I  feared. 
Nor  do  I  believe  any  safficient  external  impulse  can  be  given  to  save 
OS  firom  dugrace.  This,  however,  will  be  thought  of.''  He  then  com- 
bats his  objection  to  his  plan  of  taxation,  observing,  *'  The  truth  is  % 
solid  one,  that  the  sound  state  of  the  political  economy  depends,  in  ft 
great  degree,  on  a  general  repartition  of  taxes  on  taxable  property,  by 
some  equal  rule.  But  it  is  very  important  to  relax  in  theory,  so  as  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  may  be  practicable."  He  is  seen  to  have  eariy 
condemned  the  arbitrary  mode  of  valuation  by  assessment,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  as  one  which  **  the  genius  of  liberty  reprobates.^'  * 

To  supersede  it,  he  then  proposed  a  system  of  ^  spe- 
cific taxation."  Time  and  observation  confirmed  his  early 
opinions,  and  he  now  again  recommended  it,  as  far  as  the 
present  exigencies  appeared  to  demand  additional  re- 
sources. Happy  will  it  be  for  this  country,  in  many  re- 
spects, when  the  public  mind  shall  correct  the  prevailing 
injustice  resulting  from  '*  discretionary  taxation." 

Having  given  the  Executive  the  means  of  openiJ^  a 
new  negotiation  with  France,  the  Senate  proceeded  with 

•  In  1782.    HamDton'i  Works  L  199 
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▼Igor  and  despatch  to  effect  the  important  objects  for 
which  Congress  were  convened — the  protection  of  com- 
merce — preparations  against  hostilities,  should  the  nego 
tiation  fail — an  increase  of  revenue. 

The  President  bad  stated,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cruisers  which  had  committed  depreciations  had  been 
built,  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  evil  to  be  suppressed  without  delay. 
The  Senate  immediately  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  privateering,  either  against  na- 
tions in  amity  or  against  their  fellow-citizens.  With  some 
modifications  it  passed  the  House. 

The  importance  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  was  indicated  by  the  crisis.  It  was  in- 
creased by  information  which  had  reached  the  Govern- 
ment. A  bill  passed  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  them.  It  received  the  vote  of  the  House,  but  not 
until  after  a  strenuous  opposition,  for  the  reasons  that  it 
would  injure  the  manufacture  of  those  articles,  and  would 
be  prejudicial  to  France. 

Several  other  bills  also  passed  the  Senate,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Hamilton's  suggestions.  That  to  augment  the 
corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  was  determined  by  a 
large  majority.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  trade  met 
with  more  opposition.  It  prop6sed  to  man  and  equip  the 
frigates,  and  to  purchase  and  fit  nine  twenty  gun  ships. 
A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  clause  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  ships.  It  was  followed  by  another,  by 
which  the  national  vessels  were  only  to  be  employed 
'  within  the  harbors,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Both  motions  were  rejected.  Laws  to  authorise 
the  President  to  organize  a  provisional  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  be  called  into  service  only  in  the  event 
of  war«  and  to  lay  and  revoke  embargoes  were  defeated. 
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A  bill  to  permit  the  arming  of  private  merchant  vesseisy 
and  to  regulate  them,  was  postponed  to  the  next  session 
The  votes  of  the  Senators  on  some  of  these  measaret 
were  influenced  by  information  received  during  their  de- 
liberations of  an  armistice  between  France  and  Austria, 
and  by  the  hope  of  a  general  peace. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  was  not  of  a  decided  cast ; — although  the  Adminis- 
tration had  a  majority,  the  advantage  of  partisan  talent 
was  with  its  opponents,  most  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
Federalists  having  retired,  or  been  elected  to  the  Senate. 
Of  their  successors,  too  many  were  too  much  alive  to 
popular  sentiment,  the  tone  of  which,  the  long-continued 
and  unresisted  injuries  of  France  had  lowered. 

As  soon  as  the  Address  to  the  President  was  presented. 
Smith  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  which  Hamilton's  plan  was  embodied. 
The  first  proposed,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  for- 
tifying the  ports  and  harbors.  After  an  opposition  by 
Giles  and  Mercer  on  the  ground  of  expense,  it  passed. 
The  second,  that  the  frigates,  "  Constitution,'*  "  Constel- 
lation," and  '*  United  States,"  should  be  completed  and 
manned,  was  much  opposed  in  various  ways.  It  was 
sought  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee.  The  want  of 
funds  was  objected.  It  was  proposed  to  complete,  but 
not  to  man.  After  a  debate,  which  showed  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
employment  of  a  Navy,  the  resolution  passed. 

The  purchase  of  other  frigates  and  of  sloops  of  war 
embraced  in  the  third  resolution  was  more  warmly  re- 
sisted. The  object  of  providing  a  Naval  force  was  asked. 
It  was  avowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  convoy.  This, 
it  was  contended,  would  lead  inevitably  to  war,  and 
should  be  postponed  until  the  issue  of  the  negotiation  was 
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ascertained.  The  right  of  employing  convoys  was  ques- 
tioned. The  advocates  of  the  measure  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  provisions  for  defence ;  and  demanded  why 
commerce  should  be  left  a  prey  during  a  protracted 
negotiation,  when,  having  taken  our  vessels  and  drained 
us  of  our  wealth, — France  will  tell  us,  "  We  must  sub- 
mit!!" 

The  next  discussion  arose  upon  a  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  resolution — to  provide  by  law  for  regu- 
lating the  arming  of  merchant  vessels  for  defence.  This, 
it  was  urged,  would  be  attended  with  extreme  danger. 
It  would  confide  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  No  precedent  for  such  a  step,  it 
was  alleged,  could  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  other  neu- 
tral nations ;  no  authority  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor 
from  the  law  of  nations.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  it.  It  was  a  privilege,  only  to  be  grant- 
ed where  the  danger  from  uncivilized  nations  rendered 
immediate  resistance  the  only  remedy,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  "  West "  Indies  as  a  region  where 
the  right  of  self-defence  ought  to  be  exerted.  "  The  pro- 
tection," it  was  said,  "  of  this  trade  was  a  chief  object  for 
which  they  were  convened.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object,  the  opposition  proposed  nothing.  All  they 
did  was  to  hold  out  alarms  of  war,  though  every  one  de- 
sired peace.  If  other  neutral  nations  had  not  armed 
their  merchantmen,  they  had  fleets  to  convoy  their  trade. 
We  have  no  fleet.  The  creation  of  a  navy  is  opposed, 
and  even  wishes  are  expressed  that  the  frigates  now 
building  were  burned.  If  we  resort  to  an  embargo,  our 
seamen  would  wander  about  the  country,  discontented 
and  perishing  for  want — our  produce  would  decay  upon 
our  wharves.     Have  we  a  right  to  sit  still  and  see  these 
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spoIiatioDB  7  Was  it  not  our  duty  to  protect  our  com- 
merce—our merchants — our  revenue  ?  The  effect  of 
your  opposition  will  be  to  increase  the  demands  of 
France,  by  contrasting  her  means  and  our  weakness.  The 
power  to  arm  can  be  granted  under  such  restrictions  af 
will  prevent  its  abuse,  and  all  justifiable  cause  of  quarrel. 
This  bill  was  not  to  confer  a  privilege,  it  was  to  modify 
a  right.  It  is  said,  the  merchants  were  opposed  to  it, 
why  had  they  not  met  and  avowed  their  opposition? 
Why  had  they  armed  ?  Why  bad  the  President  directed 
them  to  suspend  arming  ?  Why  had  they  suspended  f 
Was  it  not  from  an  expectation  that  the  Government 
would  protect  them  ?  As  to  the  alarm  of  war,  a  country 
which  acts  justly  towards  others  and  shows  a  desire  of 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  a  resolution  to  defend  itselfi 
will  always  be  the  most  safe  from  injury  and  aggression." 

It  was  replied,  that  this  measure  would  give  real 
offence  to  France.  Would  she  not  tell  us  when  we 
offered  to  negotiate,  '  You  have  armed  your  vessels  for 
conflict — peace  you  do  not  mean.'  **  Indeed,''  a  member 
declared,  **  he  saw  nothing  in  the  French  republic  like  a 
wish  to  injure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  She  had  cause  for  offence  in  the  British  treaty.** 
*'  He  was  against  this  regulation,"  Gallatin  observed,  ^*  not 
from  fear  of  offending  either  power — but  because  it  was 
calculated  to  draw  us  into  hostility — because,  if  our  ves- 
sels resisted  search  or  capture,  it  would  certainly  lead  to 
war.  It  would  not  only  lead  to  war,  but  it  was  war.*' 
The  resolution  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes. 

The  two  next  resolutions  proposed  an  increase  of  the 
existing  military  establishment,  and  -to  empower  the 
President  to  raise  a  Provisional  army,  when  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  country  should,  in  his  opinion,  render  it 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  United 
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States.  No  pay  to  be  given  until  it  was  called  into  ac- 
tual service.  To  prevent  a  debate  upon  this  latter  meas- 
ure, and  to  avoid  increased  odium,  a  substitute  was 
brought  forward  by  the  opposition  to  place  eighty 
thousand  of  the  militia  in  requisition,  and  to  purchase 
arms  in  proportion  to  the  white  population.  To  this 
proposition  the  Federalists  acceded,  as  part  of  a  system 
of  defence. 

Influenced  by  this  result,  the  consideration  of  the 
third  resolution,  authorizing  the  President,  if  he  judged 
proper,  to  purchase  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  was  now 
resumed.  It  was  denied,  that  any  such  discretion  could 
be  constitutionally  confided  to  the  President.  The  force 
was  too  small  to  give  efficient  protection.  The  expense 
of  a  larger  force  would  be  too  great.  Were  t^e  resolu- 
tion so  modified  as  to  confine  its  employment  within  our 
harbors,  it  would  be  supported.  The  danger  of  depre- 
dation on  our  coast  was  diminished  by  the  late  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  arms.  It  was  finally  resolved 
to  confine  the  purchase  to  galleys,  for  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  to  act  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  was  subse- 
quently considered.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  reported 
that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  requisite.  Gal- 
latin proposed  to  limit  it  to  fifty  thousand  ;  and  a  provi- 
sion was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  by  which  the  debtor 
States  were  to  protect  themselves  by  the  application  to 
this  purpose  of  the  moneys  due  by  them  to  the  Union ! ! 
Afler  much  debate  a  vote  was  given,  appropriating  about 
one-half  the  estimate  of  the  War  Department. 

Thus  far  the  opposition  had  either  mutilated,  or  ren- 
dered nugatory,  postponed,  or  defeated,  every  measure 
of  protection  which  had  been  suggested.     They  were 
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soon  after  compelled  to  act  definitively  on  the  bills  for  this 
object  which  were  received  from  the  Senate.  But,  in  the 
interval,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  urging  a  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  ways  and  means,  to  alarm  the  Federal- 
ists. 

Their  opponents  believed,  that  they  would  shrink 
from  a  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  reluctance  which 
existed  to  a  stamp  act  would,  it  was  supposed,  induce  a 
total  dereliction  of  the  system  of  defence.  But  this  sup- 
position was  erroneous.  Sincere  in  their  apprehensions 
of  danger,  and  resolved  in  their  purpose  to  avert  it  from 
the  country,  an  act  was  immediately  brought  forward  by 
them,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  stamp  du- 
ties ;  and  another  increasing  the  duty  on  salt.  This  was 
followed  by  a  motion  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  yard,  and  the  purchase  of  lands  on  which  the  live 
oak  grew. 

It  was  known,  that  the  details  of  a  Stamp  act  would 
give  rise  to  much  discussion ;  and  it  was  desirable  not 
again  to  encounter  public  suspicion  by  opposing  the  Senate 
bills.  With  this  view  a  motion  was  made  by  Gallatin  for 
an  adjournment  which  would  limit  the  Session  to  the  dn^ 
ration  of  a  week.  This  was  rejected.  An  act  was  next 
proposed  by  the  Federalists  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual collection  of  the  mternal  revenue,  as  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  system,  increased  resources  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  large  recourse  to  new  taxes  be  avoided.  It 
was  not  considered. 

The  bill  for  an  increase  of  the  artillery  and  engineers 
was  discussed.  Its  necessity  was  urged  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  fortifications.  The  seaboard  was  defenceless. 
To  the  thirty  forts  on  the  coast,  the  present  force,  if 
distributed,  would  furnish  only  fourteen  men  each.  In 
the  interior,  while  the  Spaniards  were  increasing  their 
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strength,  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  would  be  to  encour- 
age an  Indian  warfare.  Was  an  increased  expense  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  sufficient  ground  to  incur 
such  a  risk  7  When  an  increase  of  the  Navy  was  asked, 
it  was  answered,  **  Let  trade  take  care  of  itself,  and  let  us 
attend  to  the  internal  defence  of  the  country.**  When  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  that,  the  same  persons  tell  us, 
**  We  are  about  to  employ  on  this  object  what  ought  to 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  commerce.**  The  mili- 
tia you  pronounce  the  proper  defence  ;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion limits  the  power  to  call  them  out  to  cases  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion.  Thus  our  ports  ftiight  be  occupied 
by  an  enemy  before  this  power  could  be  exercised.  The 
whole  peace  establishment  would  not  exceed,  thus  aug- 
mented, four  thousand  men.* 

Giles  adverted  to  the  expense  of  the  war  department 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government ;  and,  for- 
getting the  victory  of  Wayne,  and  the  quiet  of  the  bor- 
der, inquired  what  equivalent  had  been  received  for  this 
vast  expenditure  7  "  Military  establishments,**  he  said, 
•*  were  a  sort  of  factitious  strength.  The  militia  were  the 
the  real  strength  of  the  nation."  •*As  to  the  frontier, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  our  situation.  More  money 
and  more  troops  was  apt  to  be  ^an  increasing  passion,  al- 
ways attending  large  delegations  of  power.  To  collect 
money  to  raise  armies,  and  to  raise  armies  to  collect 
money,  has  been  a  wheel  of  fortune  to  them,  and  a  wheel 
of  rack  to  their  subjects.'*  By  such  arguments  of  the 
danger  of  a  standing  army,  authority  to  raise  one  regi- 
ment was  refused ! 

An  act  prohibiting  American  citizens  from  enlisting 
in  foreign  service  was  called  up.     Much  debate  arose  on 

*  Tfat  whole  eoipt  of  artfDmy  muntMred  1,000  meo. 

Vol.  VIL- 
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a  clause  providing  the  form  in  which  a  citizen  may  expa- 
triate himself,  which  was  expunged.  Gallatin's  opposi- 
tion proceeded  further.  He  had  doubts  whether  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  regulate  this  matter,  or 
whether  it  should  not  be  led  to  the  States,  as  the  Consti- 
tution spoke  of  the  citizens  of  the  States !  A  bill  without 
the  objectionable  clauses  was  then  introduced,  but  was 
lost  by  three  votes. 

A  message  had  been  received  from  the  President  giv- 
ing reason  to  apprehend  a  controversy  with  Spain.  This 
only  confirmed  the  policy  of  the  opposition.  Another  ^ 
message  was  at  this  time  transmitted  containing  a  report 
of  the  depredations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  a  measure  which  Hamilton  had  long  since  urged. 
After  this  report  was  received,  Giles  moved,  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  print  stich  of  the  documents  as 
would  be  useful  to  the  House.  The  whole  were  ordered 
to  be  printed.  He  then  called  up  the  resolution  to  ad- 
journ two  days  after.  The  House  would  have  limited  the 
Session  to  a  week — but  the  Senate  disagreed. 

The  following  day,  a  bill  from  the  Senate  **  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States ''  was  con- 
sidered. A  clause  authorizing  the  purchase  of  nine  sloops 
of  war  was  expunged,  and  revenue  cutters  were  substi- 
tuted. A  motion  was  made  by  Giles  to  confine  the  use 
of  the  frigates  mthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
^  If  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  it  would,"  he  feared,  '*  hazard  the  peace  of 
the  country  without  any  good."  He  objected  entirely  to 
their  acting  as  convoys ;  and  a  motion  was  made  that 
they  should  not  be  so  employed.  This  amendment  Giles 
defended  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  object  for  which  they 
were  to  be  employed  was  defined,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  France  who  bad  a  right  to  inquire  of  our  Com- 
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missioners  for  what  we  were  arming.  The  restrictive 
clause  was  inserted !  A  question  arose  on  the  duration 
of  the  act.  After  much  debate  it  was  limited  to  one 
year.  On  the  final  vote,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
induce  its  rejection.  In  this  opposition  Gallatin  was  fore- 
most. He  took  a  view  of  the  resources  and  expenditure 
of  the  country.  A  small  Navy  he  contended  would  have 
no  weight.  A  large  one  he  insisted  was  beyond  their 
means.  As  to  manning  the  frigates,  his  only  objection 
would  be  the  expense.  He  avowed  his  determination  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  Nicholas  pronounced  the  whole 
cost  of  the  frigates  an  useless  expense.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve they  could  be  of  any  advantage,  but  he  would  vote 
for  it,  because  he  saw  the  sentiment  of  the  public  and  of 
the  House  was  strongly  in  its  favor.  Nothing  short,  he 
believed,  of  actual  experience  would  convince  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure,  that  it  was  useless,  expensive, 
and  injurious.  He  would  vote  for  it,  hoping  after  one 
year's  experience  of  the  playthings  and  finding  that 
money  was  of  greater  value  than  the  frigates,  all  parties 
would  concur  in  relinquishing  it. 

Giles  trusted  that  the  United  States  would  never  be- 
come a  maritime  power.  It  would  be  her  greatest  mis- 
fortune. ''  A  navy  was  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  be  supported  without  resort  to  a 
press  gang.  Naval  power  could  never  subsist  in  any  na- 
tion without  despotism."  The  bill  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  was  carried  to  the  Senate.  That  body  disa- 
greed to  the  clause  prohibiting  the  frigates  from  being, 
employed  as  convoys,  and,  after  the  discussion  of  a  mo- 
tion by  Gallatin  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the  next  session, 
the  House  receded  from  this  extraordinary  limitation. 

Thus  by  firmness  against  the  persevering  opposition 
of  their  adversaries,  the  Federalists  at  last  succeeded  in 
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lajring  the  foandation  of  a  Navy.   The  title  of  the  bill 
changed  from  a  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  to  that  of 
"  An  Act  providing  for  a  Naval  Armament" 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  of  excluding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
proposing  objects  of  revenue,  a  committee  of  the  House 
had  reported  a  Stamp  act.  Two  of  its  clauses  were  earn- 
estly contested — one  imposed  a  duty  on  certificates  of 
naturalization.  This  became  a  theme  of  much  clamor. 
It  was  denounced  as  oppressive  on  the  poor  emigrant, 
and  stigmatized  as  a  sale  of  liberty,  an  attempt  to  tax  the 
right  of  suflfrage.  The  clause  was  retained.  To  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  notes  and  bonds,  a  proviso  was  annexed  ex- 
empting bank  notes.  This  it  was  proposed  to  erase  as 
being  a  partial  distinction,  and  a  prolonged  debate  ensued, 
not  marked  with  any  party  character.  By  some  it  was 
apprehended,  that  this  duty  might  affect  the  currency — 
others  contended  that  bank  stock  was  a  species  of  prop- 
erty which  yielded  large  profits,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
empt. The  exempting  clause  was  expunged  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  By  a  subsequent  provision,  the  banks 
were  permitted  to  commute  the  Stamp  tax  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  on  their  dividends. 

When  a  stamp  act  was  before  a  former  Congress,  a 
proposal  to  tax  the  public  debt  had  produced  the  defeat 
of  the  bill,  it  being  regarded  by  the  Federalists  as  a  viola- 
tion of  great  principles  of  public  justice  and  expediency. 
Gallatin  now  moved  for  a  Stamp  tax  on  every  certificate 
of  public  debt.  The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  Stamp 
act  passed  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  After  an  effort  to 
postpone  it,  a  bill  was  also  passed,  raising,  by  a  small  in- 
crease, the  duty  upon  imported  salt,  Gallatin  earnestly 
opposing  this  increase,  as  oppressive  and  unequal.  Duties 
were  also  proposed  on  licenses  for  selling  by  retail  wines 
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and  foreign  distilled   spirituous  liquors — ^but  were   not 
laid. 

To  enable  the  Government  to  anticipate  the  product 
of  these  revenues,  a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  authorized,  with  a  limitation  of  the  interest  to 
six  per  cent. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

A  MONTH  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent  communicated  to  them  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioner  appoint- 
ed to  run  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Spanish  dominions. 

Ellicoty  who  had  been  detained  by  the  lowuess  of  the 
Ohio,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  the  place  selected 
for  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February.  He  was  attended  by  a  military  es- 
cort for  his  protection.  On  learning  his  approach,  he 
was  requested  to  station  this  force  three  days'  journey 
from  that  post.  He  complied,  and,  having  encamped  a 
short  distance  from  a  Spanish  fort,  raised  the  flag  of  his 
country.  He  was  requested,  but  declined,  to  lower  this 
flag ;  and  proceeded  with  his  astronomical  observations 
to  determine  the  latitude  of  his  station,  which  was  found 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  who  traversed 
his  camp  with  drawn  knives.  The  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion induced  him  to  order  the  troops  to  advance,  repeated 
but  vain  efibrts  being  in  the  meantime  made  to  persuade 
him  to  move  within  the  territory  of  Spain. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  as  though  prepara* 
tory  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  part  of  the  Spanish 
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artillery  was  removed  from  their  fort  with  every  indication 
of  its  intended  evacuation.  Soon  after,  the  cannon  were 
carried  back,  and  remounted.  This  procedure  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  inhabitants,  anxious  to  renounce  the  juris- 
diction of  Spain.  The  motives  of  it  were  asked.  Assur- 
ances were  given  of  an  early  compliance  with  the  treaty 
— at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Span- 
ish Governor  to  the  commander  of  the  escort,  requesting 
him  not  to  advance  further.  Proclamations  were  soon 
after  issued,  avowedly  to  quiet  the  inhabitants,  but  which 
excited  their  suspicions.  Alarmed  at  their  discontent, 
and  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection,  assurances  were  re- 
newed of  orders  having  been  received  immediately  to 
evacuate  the  forts.  The  suspicions  of  the  borderers  con- 
tinued, and  Ellicot  demanded  of  the  Governor  an  explicit 
avowal  of  his  purpose. 

A  declaration  was  then  given,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
March,  that  positive  orders  had  been  received  to  suspend 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  until  the  governments  should 
determine  which  of  the  works  were  to  be  demolished ; 
and  until,  by  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty,  the  real 
property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  secured.  Thus  the 
performance  of  this  treaty  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Information  was  at  the  same  time  had,  that  reinforce- 
ments were  moving  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez. 

To  prevent  delay  in  the  survey,  instructions  were 
forthwith  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  permit  the  forts 
either  to  remain  or  to  be  demolished ;  and  a  pledge  was 
given,  that  the  occupants  of  the  lands  should  be  protected 
in  their  possessions.  Congress  were  also  urged  to  frame 
a  government  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  causes  of 
this  unexpected  procedure.     He  gave  an  evasive  answer. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  posts  and  authentic  informar 
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lion  that  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Spanish  agents,  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
line,  determined  Ellicot  to  demand  a  definitive  answer  as 
to  the  time  when  the  limits  were  to  be  ascertained.  At 
this  moment  a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  Carandolet, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  stating,  as  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  an  apprehended  expedition  by  the  British  from 
Canada ;  and  a  belief,  that  the  advance  of  the  American 
troops  was  with  a  hostile  design  of  surprise ;  requiring 
the  United  States  to  leave  the  posts  in  the  possession  of 
Spain ;  or  to  secure  her  against  an  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  exposed  them  to  be  pillaged* 
An  additional  reason  was  assigned  for  the  delay,  '*  the 
expectation  of  an  immediate  rupture  between  France, 
(the  intimate  ally  of  Spain,)  and  the  United  States ! " 

This  Proclamation  increased  the  excitement  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  heightened  by  the  imprisonment 
of  one  of  them.  They  embodied  themselves,  and  resolved 
to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison.  After  much  persuasion 
the  tumult  was  quieted.  But  the  neglect  to  organize  a 
government  affrighted  the  people. — Dissensions  arose — 
intrigues  ensued — the  influence  of  the  United  States  di- 
minished. 

Little  doubt  existed  that  Spain,  then  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  France,  either  to  protect  her  possessions 
permanently,  or  with  a  view  to  a  cession  to  that  nation, 
had  resolved  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  the  Havana  of 
a  large  military  force,  by  the  number  of  French  agents 
who  were  conferring  with  the  Indians,  by  the  secret  ex- 
pedition of  Collot,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  curiosity, 
was  recently  known  to  have  explored  Tennessee ;  and 
by  annunciations  in  the  French  gaxettes  at  New  Orleans, 
that  France  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  Louis- 
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iana  and  of  the  Floridas.  But  Spain  had  not  yet  resolved 
to  cede  these  provinces,  her  present  purpose  was  to  sever 
its  Western  territory  from  the  Union,  and  to  establish 
over  it  a  government  under  her  immediate  influence. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  a 
Spanish  agent  had  been  dispatched  by  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  to  watch  Genet's  expedition  under  Clark  and 
La  Chaise.  The  same  agent  was  employed  on  a  mission 
late  in  the  following  year,  having  a  difierent  object.  He 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  various  channels  through 
which  the  Western  country  could  be  approached.  A 
plan  was  proposed  by  which  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
should  be  formidably  fortified.  A  bank  was  to  be  estab* 
lished  in  Kentucky  to  interest  its  leading  characters,  and 
Spanish  funds  were  to  be  introduced  there.  Clark  and 
his  adherents,  who  were  stated  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the 
French  Republic,  were  to  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  military  magazines  to  be  established  at  New 
Madrid.  To  promote  this  plan,  an  interview  was  had 
between  certain  American  citizens  and  the  Spanish  6ov« 
ernor,  who  awaited  them  at  that  post. 

Another  journey  was  made  by  the  same  agent  in  the 
year  ninety-six.  In  the  succeeding  Spring,  he  was  again 
sent  forward,  instructed  to  urge  delay  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  posts,  and  **  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  separation  from  the  Union."  The  success  of 
this  project  was  founded  on  the  ambition  and  interests  of 
individuals,  and  ''  the  excessive  Gallicism  of  the  people.'' 

This  mission  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  posi- 
tion of  Spain  had  changed,  and  with  it  had  changed  the 
course  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  By  the  treaty  of 
ninety-five,  she  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  in  hostility  with 
France,  but  had  entered  into  a  society  of  war : — a  breach 
with  Spain  became  at  once  a  rupture  with  France,    This 
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was  the  event,  of  all  others,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  sought  to  avoid. 

Thus,  the  policy  of  France  determined  at  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  Western  territory.  She  preferred 
the  King  of  Spain  should  hold  his  possessions  until  the 
attainment  of  her  European  objects  would  enable  berto 
accomplish  the  extensive  plans  she  meditated  on  the 
American  Continent. 

It  was  known  at  Philadelphia,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
concluding  the  treaty  with  Spain,  the  French  counsels 
contemplated  the  acquisition  of  Liouisiana  and  the  Flori- 
"das.  One  of  her  partisan  presses  insisted,  during  the  re- 
cent session  of  Congress,  after  the  rejection  of  Pinckney 
was  ascertained,  that  she  would  never  conclude  a  peace 
with  England  until  the  principle  was  admitted  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods  ;  and  until  she  obtained  Louisiana 
and  Canada ;  the  former  as  controlling  the  mines  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru — the  latter  to  restore  to  the  nation  "  a  peo- 
ple and  a  possession  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  misconduct  of  its  Kings ;  and  where,  like  the  Romans, 
she  might  provide  for  thousands  of  her  veterans." 

One  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  subse- 
quent cession  of  Louisiana  to  France.  The  other  pre- 
ceded, but  a  short  time,  the  explosion  of  a  feeble  attempt 
upon  Canada.  During  the  early  part  of  ninety-six,  an 
intrigue  had  been  commenced  by  Adet.  His  objects  were 
to  produce  a  revolt  in  Canada  by  the  interference  of 
American  citizens ;  and  thereby,  though  the  revolt  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  discontented  Canadians  were 
to  be  instigated  to  an  insurrection.  Arms  were  to  be 
fiimished  by  France  ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  their  rising, 
they  were  to  be  aided  by  a  party  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States. 
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To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  governments 
from  Lower  Canada,  several  Frenchmen  were  stated  to 
have  been  plotting  at  Detroit,  while  Quebec  was  the  real 
object  of  attack.     The  plan  failed  in  all  its  parts. 

Ira  Allen,  a  native  of  Vermont,  repaired  to  France, 
and  there  made  a  contract  with  the  Minister  of  War,  for 
the  purchase  of  arms.  The  contract  purported  a  small 
payment  in  advance — the  residue  in  remote  instalments. 
The  object  of  the  purchase  was  represented  to  be  for  the 
supply  of  the  militia  of  Vermont,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  authorize  this  representation.  No  authority  had  been 
derived  from  the  State.  No  intimation  of  the  intended 
purchase  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  its  government. 
In  completion  of  the  contract,  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms — twenty  pieces  of  cannon — tents  and  other  military 
equipments  were  shipped  in  the  Spring  of  ninety-seven 
for  the  United  States.*  At  the  time  that  this  contract 
was  made  in  Paris,  McLean,  an  American  citizen,  who 
had  beenpromised  a  commission  of  *'  General "  in  the  ser- 
vice of  ^ance,  was  sent  by  Adet  to  Canada.  He  made 
repeated  visits,  tampering  with  the  Canadians,  until  his 
secrets  were  disclosed  to  the  government,  when  he  was 
seized,  tried,  and  executed,  for  high  treason. 

His  guilt  was  established  by  the  concurring  evidence 
of  several  witnesses,  and  by  a  paper  found  upon  him 
signed  by  Adet.  The  plot  was,  to  interest  the  priests, 
and  having  gained  a  party  among  the  inhabitants,  simul- 
taneously to  surprise  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Assurances 
were  given  by  him  that  arms  would  be  supplied  by 
France  through  the  United  States,  to  be  concealed  in 
rafts,  and  to  be  transported  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Champlain ; — and  that  a  co-operating  force  was 

*  In  the  "  Olive  Branch.*    The  oontraot  was  fbtrnd  among  her  PH^eriL 
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organized  on  the  border.  To  inspire  confidence,  the  ere* 
dentials  from  Adet  were  shown ;  and  it  was  stated  "  that 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Philadelphia  was  also  concerned 
in  the  project." 

The  failure  of  this  plot  was  lamented  in  the  leading 
Democratic  paper,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  were  directed  to  the  culprit.* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Spanish  officers  for  retaining  the  posts  was  an  appre- 
hended descent  by  the  British  from  Canada.  The  ground 
of  this  charge  was  a  negotiation  which  hud  been  opened 
by  Blount,  formerly  Governor,  and  then  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  with  the  British  Ambassador. 

An  intimation  of  this  design  was  given  by  De  Yrugo, 
the  Minister  from  Spain,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Colonel  Pickering,  knowing  that  no  preparations  were 
made  in  Canada  for  such  an  object,  regarded  it  as  a  fa* 
ble ;  but  a  subsequently  intercepted  Idtter  of  Blount, 
showing  that  he  entertained  projects  dangerous  to  peace, 
alarmed  the  Government.  Inquiries  were  made  of  the 
British  Embassy,  whether  any  such  project  existed,  or 
had  received  its  countenance.  The  British  Minister  ad- 
mitted that  overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  transmitted  the  proposals  to  his  Court. 

Blount  was  impeached,  an  investigation  was  had,  and 
it  appeared  from  a  despatch  of  Lord  Grenville,t  that, 
when  the  design  was  communicated  to  the  British  goT- 
ernment,  it  was  rejected,  as  involving  ^Uhe  necessity  of 
employing  Indians,"  and  ''  the  criminality  of  originating 
within  the  United  States  any  hostile  expedition  "  with  a 
nation  with  which  they  were  at  peace. 

•  Trial  of  McLean  for  High  Treaaon,  July  6,  1797,  in  the  "  Aurora.^ 
t  DeiiMttch  of  April  8th,  1797,  in  Blount*!  TriaL 
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The  Democratic  party  seized  upon  this  disclosure,  ai 
a  pretext  for  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The 
assurance  that  the  project  had  not  been  listened  to  had 
no  weight.  They  denounced  the  British  Minister  as  a 
party  to  the  plot,  and  insisted  upon  his  dismissal  by  the 
Administration,  if  they  meant  to  preserre  even  the  ap- 
pearances of  honor  and  neutrality ;  and  that  they  should 
receive  no  successor  from  that  corrupting  government, 
until  satisfaction  was  obtained  for  this  attempt  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.* 

The  detention  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  imputed  to 
this  cause.  It  was  alleged,  that  the  escape  of  Blount  had 
been  connived  at.  These  assertions  were  countenanced 
by  the  principal  Democratic  members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  nevertheless  opposed 
an  immediate  investigation,  which  was  urged,  and  carried 
by  the  Federalists.  A  vote  had  also  been  taken  in  the 
Senate  for  the  expulsion  of  Blount,  the  only  dissenting 
voice  was  that  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  That 
Blount  was  at  the  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Spanish  Minister  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  allegation 
that  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  plot  is  refuted  by  the  facts ;  that  Gayoso  had  re- 
mounted the  forts  at  St.  Liouis,  and  had  resolved  to  hold 
them,  before  any  knowledge  of  it  transpired. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  influences  by  which  his  nation  was  controlled. 
The  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  France  which  the 
representatives  of  that  power  in  Europe  evinced,  waa 
openly  manifested  in  America* 

France,  by  the  recall  of  Adet,  had  no  acknowledged 
organ  in  the  United  States.    But  her  views  were  fully 

•  <«AB0Oim.» 
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represented  through  the  agency  of  Spanish  diplomacy — 
an  agency  which,  had  it  been  conducted  with  discretion; 
would  have  been  more  efficient,  because  it  might  possibly 
have  been  masked. 

Her  vast  American  possessions  were  the  predominating 
interest  in  the  policy  of  Spain.  The  same  considerations 
which  rendered  her  averse  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  prompted  her  efforts  at  its  close  to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  marked  all  her  measures. 
Although  her  arguments  were  refuted,  and  every  pre- 
tence was  exposed  by  which  she  had  deferred  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries,  she  postponed  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  until  the  adjustment  of  the  American  contro- 
versies with  Great  Britain  left  her  no  hope  of  a  war  aris- 
ing with  that  power.  She  then  withdrew  from  the  coali- 
tion against  France,  and  alleged  as  a  principal  justification 
of  the  war  which  she  declared  against  Great  Britain,  the 
treaty  of  Jay. 

In  the  enumeration  of  his  injuries,  the  King  of  Spain 
stated,  '*  this  same  bad  faith,  the  English  Minister  has 
suffered  clearly  to  appear,  by  his  silence  upon  the  subject 
of  all  his  negotiations  with  other  powers,  particularly  in 
the  treaty  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-four,  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  any  regard  to  my  rights,  which  were 
well  known  to  him."  As  this  treaty  had  not,  in  any  par- 
ticular, infringed  the  rights  of  Spain,  the  only  solution  of 
this  charge  must  be  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  of 
the  concert  of  England  in  the  promotion  of  her  views 
upon  the  Western  territory.  Thus  disappointed,  she  at 
last  concluded  the  treaty  with  Pinckney  which  the  buoy- 
ant fortunes  of  France  now  encouraged  her  to  violate. 

Pursuing  the  same  policy,  though  with  a  feeble  hand, 
which  the  French  Ambassador  had  followed,  De  Yrugo, 
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immediately  after  the  accession  of  Adams  to  the  Presi- 
dency,  commenced  a  system  of  diplomatic  annoyance* 
Although  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  profound 
silence  had  been  observed,  he  now  addressed  an  offensive 
despatch,  complaining,  that  the  pact  with  Great  Britain 
was  a  violation  of  that  treaty;  and  that  England  bad 
** surprised  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal  government;** 
that  the  article  ''  that  free  ships  made  free  goods "  had 
been  annulled — that  while  with  England  they  had  agreed 
that  Naval  Stores  should  be  contraband  they  had  stipu- 
lated with  Spain  that  these  articles  should  be  free,  and 
had  ceded  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi ;  a  right  which  he  alleged  the 
United  States  acquired  only  in  virtue  of  their  treaty  with 
Spain. 

The  manifest  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  on  which  these 
complaints  were  founded  was  clearly  shown  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  two 
first  objections,  and  by  reference  to  its  express  language 
as  to  the  last.  So  complete  was  the  reply,  that  the  silence 
of  De  Yrugo  seemed  to  admit  all  its  conclusions.  But, 
after  an  interval  of  two  months,  the  correspondence  was 
resumed  by  him. 

A  report  to  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  obstacles  interposed  to  the  demarcation  of  the  West- 
em  limits  became  the  occasion  of  another  remonstrance. 
The  Government  was  reproached  with  having  disregarded 
his  intimations  of  the  designs  of  England  to  occupy  the 
Spanish  territories ;  with  having  neglected  to  move  the 
army  so  as  to  protect  the  American  territory  from  viola- 
tion by  the  advance  of  the  British  troops ;  and  by  a  gross 
intimation  that  it  had  colluded  with  England.  That 
Spain  retained  the  posts  on  unfounded  pretences  was  de- 
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Died.  The  extraordinary  position  was  assumed,  that  not- 
withstanding his  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  withdraw  his 
garrisons,  ^'it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  deliver 
up  fortifications,  which,  besides  that  they  have  cost  him 
considerable  sums  of  money,  may,  by  the  effect  of  politi- 
cal vicissitudes,  be  one  day  prejudicial  to  his  subjects.** 

The  answer  of  Pickering  exposed  at  large  the  untruth 
of  the  assertions,  the  disingenuousness  of  the  statements, 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  pretences  which  marked  the 
character  of  a  document,  that  in  less  perilous  times  would 
have  demanded  the  dismissal  of  its  author.* 

Following  the  example  of  Genet  and  Adet,  De  Yrugo 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American  people,  by  causing 
his  accusatory  letter  to  be  printed.  This  preceded  a 
public  commentary  on  the  correspondence  from  the  pen 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  though  under  an  assumed  name. 
It  sought  to  defend  the  pretensions  of  Spain  by  a  misap- 
plication of  opinions  of  Jefferson  ;  inculpated  the  Cabinet 
for  submission  to  the  wrongs  of  England ;  imputed  to  it 
a  departure  from  honesty  and  gratitude  ;  and  urged,  that 
it  was  necessary  ''  to  attack  the  Administration  in  order 
to  support  the  Government.^  He  had,  indeed,  the  effront- 
ery to  propose  that  the  difference  with  Spain  should  be 
adjusted  at  Paris. 

The  correspondence  was  suspended  until  the  opening 
of  Congress.  De  Yrugo,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, addressed  another  letter  to  the  Government.  In  this 
document,  after  regretting  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  the  American  Commissioners  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Spain  at  Paris,  he  recapitulated  his  former 
complaints — the  interference  of  the  treaty  with  England 

*  Foreign  BalfttioDft,  ii.  28.    American  Stete  Tmpvn, 
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with  that  subseqaently  formed  with  Spain  as  to  free  ships 
making  free  goods,  and  the  provision  securing  to  English 
subjects  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  It  closed  with 
an  explicit  demand,  whether  the  United  States  contem- 
plated the  performance  of  the  treaty  in  that  particular. 

The  roost  important  feature,  beside  that  which  pro- 
posed the  transfer  of  the  negotiation  to  Paris,  was  the 
declaration  it  contained,  **  that  his  Majesty  had  not  ob- 
served in  the  answer  (of  Pickering  to  his  previous  letter) 
any  reason  to  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  injuries  resulting  to  his  subjects  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  English  treaty  compared  with  those  of  th^ 
treaty  with  Spain.  Thus,  all  the  acts  of  the  Spanish 
agents  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
with  holding  the  posts,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Spain.  The  date  of  this  letter  shows  the  additional  fact, 
that  the  order  under  which  this  demand  was  preferred, 
was  given  after  the  Revolution  of  France,  on  the  fourth 
of  September  seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven. 

While  such  efforts  were  made  to  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  Administration,  Jefferson  was  ever 
busy,  stimulating  his  faithful,  and  cajoling  his  dubious  ad- 
herents. 

Congratulations  on  his  elevation  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency offered  the  occasion  for  renewed  correspondences. 
He  had  written  to  the  South — he  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  East.  In  ail  his  letters  are  seen  his  hostility  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  marked  fact,  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed by  him  were,  several  of  them,  those  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  that  hostility  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, with  others  Washington's  known  personal  enemies.* 

"The  public  dispositions,"  he  wrote,  "do  not  evince 

*  Bash,  Samuel  Admms,  Qenl  Gates,  Aaron  Bozr,  Edmund  Baadolph. 
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that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  republican ;  all 
of  them,  ipvhen  traced  to  their  true  source,  have  only  been 
evidences  of  the  preponderant  popularity  of  a  particular 
great  character.  That  influence  once  withdrawn,  and 
our  countrymen  left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  un- 
biassed good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a  pretty 
rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our  citizens  mov- 
ing in  phalanx  in  the  paths  of  regular  liberty,  order  and 
a  sacrosanct  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  This  I  think 
it  will  be,  if  war  with  France  can  be  avoided." 

A  recent  election  in  the  city  of  New  York  opened 
hopes  in  that  quarter.  He  wrote  to  Gates,  the  long  for- 
gotten hero  of  the  Cabal,  depicting  the  Federalists  as  **  a 
faction  composed  of  English  subjects  residing  among  us, 
or,  such  as  are  English  in  all  their  relations  and  senti- 
ments." 

Burr,  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
Senate,  had  been  recently  delegated  to  the  Assembly  of 
New  York.  Masking  his  jealousy  of  him,  Jefferson 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him.  "Perhaps,**  he 
wrote,  "some  general  view  of  our  situation  and  prospects 
since  you  left  us,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  recalling  myself  to  your 
memory  and  of  evidencing  my  esteem  for  youJ*  He  then 
descanted  on  the  dispositions  of  Congress,  appealed  to 
his  intense  hate  of  Washington,  assured  him  of  his  own 
"great  and  sincere  esteem."  "War,"  he  asserted,  "was 
intended."  "  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  popularity  of 
the  late  President  being  once  withdrawn  from  active 
effect,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people  towards  liberty 
would  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  departments,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  superior  weight  and  effect  of  that  popularity,  and  that 
their  natural  feelings  of  moral  obligation  would  discoun* 
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tcnance  the  ungrateful  predilection  of  the  Executive  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain.  But,  unfortunately,  the  preced- 
ing measures  had  already  alienated  the  nation  who  were 
the  object  of  them,  had  excited  reaction  from  them,  and 
this  reaction  has,  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  an  effect 
which  supplies  that  of  the  Washington  popularity." — **  I 
have  been  much  pleased  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in  the 
spirit  of  your  State.'*  *  • 

What  must  have  been  the  perversion  of  mind  that 
could  regard  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  at  their 
accumulated  wrongs  as  a  breach  of  ^  moral  obligation  T  " 
What  the  effrontery  of  so  zealous  a  partisan  of  France, 
which  could  impute  to  Washington  '*  an  ungrateful  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  Great  Britain  ? " 

Abounding  in  glory,  with  no  ambition  to  gratify,  above 
all  influence  but  his  love  of  country ;  how  deep-toned  and 
impressive  is  the  voice  of  the  late  President  at  this  m<^ 
ment  of  peril. 

*^  It  remams,''  he  Mid,  *  to  be  seen,  whether  our  oonntiy  will  stand 
upon  independent  gronnd,  or  be  directed  in  its  political  concerns  by 
any  other  nation.  A  litUe  time  will  show  who  are  its  true  friends, 
or  what  is  synonymous,  who  are  true  Americans. — Those  who  aro 
stimulating  a  foreign  nation  to  unfriendly  acts,  repugnant  to  our 
rights  and  dignity,  and  adyocating  all  its  measures,  or  those  whose 
only  aim  has  been  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Yortex  of  European  politics  and  to  preserre  them  in 
peace. 

^  Our  affairs  might  continue  in  the  most  happy,  flourishing,  and 
prosperous  train,  if  the  harmony  of  the  Union  were  not  endangered 
by  the  internal  disturbers  of  its  peace.'' 

-''The  people  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political 
situation  of  this  country,  and  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  that 
they  may  either  giye  actire  and  effectual  support  to  those  to  whom 
they  haye  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  government,  if  they  ap- 

*  JcAbnon*!  Works,  June,  17,  1797. 
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prore  the  prindplefl  on  which  thej  hare  icted ;  or  smctkm  the  con- 
duct  of  their  opponents,  who  haTe  endeayored  to  hring  aboot  a  change 
hj  embarrassing  all  its  measures,  not  eren  short  of  foreign  tueaiur 
'^It  is  hardljr  to  be  expected,  that  the  Directorr  of  France  will  ac- 
knowledge its  errors,  and  tread  back  its  steps  immediately.  This 
voald  annoonoe  at  once  that  there  has  been  precipitancy  and  injosdee 
m  the  measores  they  hare  pursoed,  or  that  they  were  ino^table  of 
judging^  and  had  been  deceired  by  fidse  representations. 

^  Pride  would  be  opposed  to  all  these,  and  I  can  hardly  think  the 
Directory  will  relinquish  the  hold  it  has  upon  those  who  more  than 
probably  luMe  tuggested  and  promoUd  the  measures  they  hare  been 
pnrBumg." 

Sentiments  thus  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  were  not  ostentatiously  promulgated — but 
were  not  concealed.  Their  efficacy  was  seen  to  pene- 
trate Virginia ;  and  it  was  feared  they  could  not  be  par- 
ried. Artifice  was  resorted  to.  Hoping  to  draw  out  re- 
marks which  might  promote  their  views,  a  letter,  under 
an  assumed  name,  was  insidiously  addressed  to  Washing- 
ton. He  replied  to  it  as  genuine,  but  in  terms  which 
could  not  be  abused.  The  plot  was  subsequently  detect- 
ed and  exposed.  The  writer  was  discovered  to  be  a 
nephew  of  Jefferson.* 

Hypocrisy  often  loses  its  cloak.  Constant  and  warm 
as  had  been  his  professions  of  esteem  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent, an  incident,  which  he  little  apprehended,  now  cast 


*  Thii  aaoajiixmi  letter  was  iigned  Jchn  Langkome,  a  Jictiikm» 
It  was  dated  Sept.  28th,  1797.  The  reply  was  of  the  15th  October.- 
Washington's  Writings,  xi.  218 ;  Appendix,  501.  This  letter  is  thus  referred 
to  in  a  memonuidimi  in  Monroe's  hand :  **  The  letter  from  P.  Carr "  (the  .in- 
strument mentioned  by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of  8d  August,  1797) 
*^Qnder  signature  of  John  Langhome  to  General  Washington,  praising  him, 
kc  Colonel  Nicholas's  letter  to  General  Washington  (Washington's  Writings 
zL  220)  informing  him  the  author  was  a  nephew  qf  Mr,  Jeffermm^  and  that  he 
mpeeted  some  unfair  detign  was  contemplated." 
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a  blaze  of  light  on  the  systematic  calumnies  Jefferson  had 
poured  out  against  that  venerated  person. 

Mazzei,  a  Florentine,  who  had  resided  in  his  vicinity 
in  Virginia  and  confided  in  him  much,  had  returned  to 
Florence.  The  success  of  France  over  his  native  Tus- 
cany tempted  him  to  seek  importance,  and  to  propitiate 
her  favor.  He  communicated  the  much  noted  letter 
which  Jefferson  had  addressed  to  him.  It  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  Directory,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  opinions  which  had  been  inculcated  on  her 
rulers — to  tarnish  the  character  of  Washington,  and  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  French. 

On  its  appearance,*  this  official  Gazette  remarked, 
that  it  was,  *'  from  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  explains  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  France — ^ungrateful 
children,  instead  of  abandoning  her,  they  ought  to  have 
armed  in  her  defence.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is 
an  act  of  hostility  to  France.  Her  government  had 
testified  their  resentment  by  breaking  off  communication 
with  an  ungrateful  nnd  faithless  ally,  until  she  shall  return 
to  a  more  just  and  benevolent  conduct.  Justice  and 
sound  policy  equally  approve  this  measure  of  the  French 
Grovernment.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  give  rise  to  dis- 
cussions which  may  afford  a  triumph  to  the  party  oi good 
republicans — i\ie  friends  of  France.  Some  writers  main- 
tain that  in  the  United  States,  the  French  have  for  parti' 
sans  only  certain  demagogues  who  aim  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Government.  But  their  'im^udeiiX  falsehoods  con- 
vince no  one,  and  prove  only,  what  is  too  evident,  that 
they  use  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  serve  the  enemies  of 
France.**    This  extraordinary  letter  of  Jefferson  was  pub» 

*  Janoazy  28^  1797. 
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liflhed  at  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  rejection  of  PiDck- 
ney. 

The  influence  of  such  sentiments  from  such  a  source 
on  the  policy  of  that  nation  was  obvious.  It  was  a  Dec- 
laration from  the  chief  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose 
election  to  the  Presidency  was  confidently  expected; 
and  whose  first  act  of  propitiation  would  probably  have 
been  the  recall  of  Pinckney,  and  the  reinstatement  of  Mon- 
roe in  triumph.  It  was  a  declaration,  that  the  system  of 
the  American  Government  was  ''  a  system  of  ingratitude 
and  injustice  towards  France,  from  whom  they  would 
alienate  us  to  bring  us  again  under  British  influence."  * 
A  declaration  assumed  as  true,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  Barras,  in  his  farewell  to  Monroe. 

Its  appearance  in  the  United  States  caused  extreme 
perplexity  to  the  author,  and  to  his  partisans.  The  less 
initiated,  untaught  to  dispute  its  meaning,  proclaimed  that 
it  was  a  forgery,  and  asserted  that  Jefierson  would  disa- 
vow it.  Day  after  day,  in  long  succession,  the  Federal 
Gazettes  called  for  its  disavowal.  No  answer  was  given. 
No  explanation  ofiered.  Continued  silence  confirmed  the 
belief  of  its  authenticity.  Enlightened  men  were  less  in- 
dignant than  grieved  at  this  humiliation  of  their  country. 
Angered  amazement  filled  the  mass  of  the  friends  of 
Government. 

Are,  they  asked,  the  opinions  of  France,  which  before 
had  been  derived  from  adventurers,  thus  confirmed  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  State — now  the  second  officer  of 
this  republic  ?  In  vain  have  we  so  long  endured  with 
patience  her  repeated  injuries.  In  vain  has  the  Govern- 
ment assured  her  of  our  friendship,  and  our  fidelity  to  our 

*  Tet  in  a  letter  to  T.  Lonmx,  he  characterizes  the  conduct  of  France  ai 
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engagements.  The  former  head  of  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment, the  officer  most  familiar  with  our  external  policy, 
has  stamped  these  assurances  with  falsehood.  If  Jefferson 
thus  wrote  to  an  insignificant  individual  in  Italy,  what 
have  been  his  communications  to  more  elevated  persons 
in  the  councils  of  France  ?  To  what  may  be  ascribed 
her  depredations — her  injuries — her  indignities?  What 
was  to  be  expected,  if  she  believed  this  compendious  cal- 
umny 7  ^  That  the  United  States  had  become  the  victims 
of  an  Anglo-monarchical  party,  whose  avowed  object  was 
to  impose  the  substance,  as  they  had  already  the  forms  of 
the  British  Government.  That  the  Executive,  the  Judi- 
ciary, all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  the  merchants, 
and  the  public  creditors,  were  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
design,  and  were  only  restrained  from  resorting  to  force 
by  the  strength  of  the  republicans — the  friends  of  France." 
Not  only  are  her  resentments  justified  ;  her  hostilities  are 
invited.  They  are  directed  against  the  merchants.  These 
are  the  enemies  of  France.  By  striking  at  them,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  United  States  will  be  impaired ;  her  fund- 
holders  punished  ;  her  commerce  and  her  credit  destroyed. 
Such  a  communication  from  such  a  source,  they  stigma- 
tized as  the  vilest  treason.  In  vain  would  posterity  be 
asked  to  believe  it  ever  had  been  made. 

No  event  in  his  life  had  happened  since  his  desertion 
of  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  caused  Jefferson  so 
great  embarrassment.  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
his  advisers  differed.  Monroe,  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  wrote  him,  '^  I  think  you  should  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  to  M azzei.  *  *  *  One  thing 
I  suggest  to  you  is,  that  by  not  denying  you  have  all  the 
odium  of  having  written  it,  and  yet  without  taking  a  bold 
attitude,  which  is  necessary  to  encourage  friends."    Jef- 
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ferson  wrote  to  Madison.*  After  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  his  silence  as  to  it  in  a  recent  interview  with  him,  that 
•*  the  variety  of  other  topics  kept  it  out  of  sight^^  and  ad- 
mitting "  the  general  substance  of  it "  was  his, ''  though 
the  diction  bad  been  considerably  altered,"  he  stated,  ''  I 
could  not  disavow  it  wholly,  because  the  greatest  part 
was  mine  in  substance,  though  not  in  form.  1  could  not 
avow  it,  as  it  stood,  because  the  form  was  not  mine,  and 
in  one  place,  the  substance  very  materially  falsified." 
^This  would  render  explanations  necessary,''  which 
•*  would  embroil  me  personally  with  every  member  of  the 
Executive,  with  the  Judiciary,  and  with  others  still.  I 
soon  decided  in  my  own  mind  to  be  entirely  silent.  I 
consulted  with  several  friends  in  Philadelphia,  who,  every 
one  of  them,  were  clearly  against  my  avowing  or  disa- 
vowing, and  some  conjured  me  most  earnestly  to  let 
nothing  provoke  me  to  it."  It  would  "  bring  on  "  a  per- 
sonal difference  with  General  Washington,!  which  nothing 
before  the  publication  of  this  letter  had  ever  done.  It 
would  embroil  him  also  with  all  those  with  whom  his 
character  is  still  popular — that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  good  would 
be  attained  by  avowing  the  letter  with  the  necessary  ex- 

•  Angiut  8,  1797.     Jeflbnoii*s  Works,  iil  362. 

f  Yet  he  wrote  many  years  after,  *'  General  Washington,  understanding 
perfectly  tchat  and  tohom  I  meant  to  designate,  in  hoth  phrases,  and  that  thejf 
eatUd  not  have  any  education  or  view  to  himself ^  could  find  in  neither  any  cau$e 
of  offence  to  himtelf;  and  therefore  neither  needed,  nor  ever  asked  any  explana- 
tioii  of  them  firora  me  **  The  ohject  of  this  latter  statement  of  the  year  1824 
k  to  disprore  an  allegation  hy  a  connection  of  Washington,  that  he  called  Jef- 
ferson to  an  account  for  this  letter ;  and  that  the  diary  relating  to  it  was  miss- 
ing. Jefferson's  Works,  iv.  401.  D.  Stuart,  a  connection  of  Washington's 
family,  and  his  intimate  correspondent,  states,  that  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Jeflbnon's  letter  to  Masaei,  "  there  woe  k  friendly  conrespondenoe  between  him 
(JefierMm)  and  Washington.     Since  then,  homb." 
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planations  T  Very  little  indeed,  in  ray  opinion,  to  coan- 
terbalance  a  good  deal  of  harm.  Still,  I  am  open  to  con- 
▼iction.  Think  for  me  on  the  occasion  and  advise  me 
what  to  do,  and  confer  with  Colonel  Monroe  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  me  entreat  you  again  to  come  with  him.  There 
are  other  important  things  to  consult  on.  One  will  be 
his  affair." 

Madison  replied,  as  Jefferson  would  have  desired,  on 
the  fifth  of  August :  **  Mr.  Adams  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington  with  respect  to  Callender's  charge 
[probably  well  founded  *]  of  advising  the  extermination 
of  the  Tories.  Colonel  Monroe  thinks  that  honest  men 
would  be  encouraged  by  your  owning  and  justifying  the 
letter  to  Mazzei.  I  rather  suspect  it  would  be  a  justifi- 
cation and  triumph  to  their  opponents,  and  that  out  of  the 
unfixed  part  of  the  community,  more  converts  would  be 
gained  by  the  popularity  of  General  Washington  than  by 
the  kind  of  proof  that  must  be  relied  on  against  it." 

Though  thus  compelled  by  his  fears  and  advised  by 
his  friends,  to  seek  a  disgraceful  irresponsibility,  this  pub- 
lication left  no  motive  for  Jefferson  longer  to  attempt 
disguise  in  his  public  conduct.  The  much  apprehended 
breach  with  France  had  paralyzed  the  nerve  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  quickened  the  fervor  of  her  partisans  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  important,  by  an  open  demonstration,  to 
propitiate  her  wrath — to  exhibit  the  fidelity  of  her  friends, 
and  to  forestall  public  opinion.  The  arrival  of  Monroe 
at  Philadelphia  offered  the  occasion. 

After  the  rejection  of  Pinckney,  having  visited  Hol- 
land, Monroe  returned  to  France,  enjoying  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  government  he  had  so  well  pleased,  until  the 

*  The  words  within  bnokets,  oontunliig  thk  most  atroeioiis  soiiiKMitioii  M 
to  WMihington,  are  in  cipher. 
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rigor  of  winter  passed.  A  public  dinner  was  given  on  his 
return  to  the  recalled  envoy,  at  which  were  present  the 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party.  General  Collot,  the  emissary  of 
the  Directory.  There,  with  a  premeditated  purpose, 
with  the  flag  of  France  floating  over  his  head,  Jefierson 
gave  a  toast  to  her  success  and  her  prosperity.  In  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  during  a  session  of  Con- 
gress convened  to  provide  defence  against  open  hostili- 
ties, when  there  was  no  safety  on  the  sea,  and  glaring 
savages  were  waiting  in  the  Western  wilds  the  signal  for 
attack  ;  after  an  American  Envoy  had  been  menaced 
with  imprisonment  and  driven  ignominiously  from  Paris 
to  a  land  not  permitted  to  be  neutral,  the  second  officer 
of  this  Republic  is  seen,  amid  loud  applauses,  pouring  out 
libations  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  then  plundering 
her  commerce — to  the  success  of  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 

try. 

A  similar  scene  was  enacted  in  New  York.  While 
Gates  presided,  Monroe  gave  the  sentiment,  '^  Perpetual 
anion  between  the  Republics  of  France  and  America." 

Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations  of  party  attach- 
ment, Monroe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  induced  his  recall.  It  was  not  answered.  The 
demand  was  renewed.  It  was  not  noticed.  It  was  re- 
peated— when  Colonel  Pickering  replied,  refusing  to 
make  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive the  subject  of  a  public  discussion.  Monroe  insisted 
upon  the  injury  he  had  sufiered,  and  his  ^' right  to  re- 
dress." "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  evade  the  inquiry  ? 
Is  it  because  you  know  the  imputation  was  unjust,  and 
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to  avoid  the  demonstration  of  it  which  you  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  ?  or,  that  you  fear  a  discusMon 
which  may  throw  light  upon  a  topic  heretofore  too  little 
understood  ?  " 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied,  repeating  the  reasons 
which  forbade  acceding  to  his  request, ''  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  was  a  discretionary  appointment ; 
that  mere  want  of  confidence,  from  whatever  cause  it 
might  arise,  was  a  good  reason  for  changing  a  diplomatic 
agent.  If  he  is  found  on  experience  to  be  deficient  in 
judgment,  skill,  or  diligence ;  or  if  circumstances  inspire 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  views,  he  can- 
not with  prudence  be  continued.  A  diplomatic  agent, 
although  his  official  communications  have  a  fair  appear- 
ance, may  hold  intimate  and  improper  correspondence  * 

*  Intercepted  letter  of  Monroe  to  Logan : 

"Paeis,  June  24th,  1796. 

'*  DsAB  Sib  :  I  give  yon  within  a  short  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
here,  a  copj  of  which  I  likewise  send  to  one  or  two  other  friends,  of  whom 
Mr.  Becklej  is  one. 

'^  If  yon  and  Mr.  Becklej,  if  in  Philadelphia,  deem  it  wortiiyiheattentioai 
I  have  DO  objection  to  your  inserting  it  in  Bache's  paper,  the  first  paragraph 
excepted ;  and  if  yon  likewise  approve,  I  will  hereafter  keep  you  regularly 
i^yprised  of  the  course  of  events,  whereby  the  community  at  large  may  ba 
more  correctly  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  than  they  hereto- 
fbre  have  been  or  can  be,  from  the  English  prints.  The  character  will  ba 
'  tram  a  youth  in  Paris  to  his  friend  in  Philadelphia,*  occasionally  varied  aa 
from  some  other  quarter,  as  Bordeaux,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  a  regular 
thing ;  though  in  that  respect  act  as  you  please ;  for  as  truths  only  will  ba 
communicated,  and  w^'th  temperance,  it  Is  immaterial  what  the  conjecture  is, 
provided  it  be  only  conjecture.  Yon  promised  me  a  visit,  cannot  you  yet 
make  it,  as  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Logan ;  and  will 
certainly  make  your  time  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  your  absence,  Mr. 
Beckley  can  attend  to  the  little  object  of  my  communications,  for  I  wish  yon 
and  him  to  act  in  concert  whilst  he  is  in  that  neighborhood ;  and,  indeed,  H 
yoa  were  both  absent,  yon  will  arrange  matters  confidentially  with  Mi^  Bw 
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on  political  fobjects  with  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
goTemment  he  represents,  and  whose  actions  lead  to  its 
sabTersion.  He  mav,  eTen  from  mistaken  riews  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  coontrv,  countenance  and  invite  a 
conduct  in  another  derogatory  from  its  dignity^  and  inja- 
rioos  to  those  interests.**  He  declared,  that  to  grant  the 
request  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  national 
principle. 

The  following  day,*  Colonel  Pickering  again  wrote— 
that  while  he  could  not  give  an  official  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  the  late  President,  he  was 
ready,  as  an  individual  citixen,  to  give  the  reasons  for  his 
having  advised  his  being  recalled,  and  that  his  coUeagues 
would  do  it  in  the  like  form.  Monrue's  answer  f  stated, 
that  the  object  of  his  request  was  not  to  derive  informa- 
tion for  himself,  that  he  expected  an  evasive  answer.  He 
denounced  the  principle  of  the  refusal,  ''as  supposing 
every  public  officer  (the  Judges  excepted)  to  be  a  menial 
servant  of  the  President — a  pernicious  doctrine  meriting 
the  attention  of  the  people.**  He  retorted  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
menaced  a  war  **  with  our  ancient  and  deserving  ally — 
become  a  republic  after  our  example,  on  the  side  of  the 
remnants  of  that  same  coalition  which  was  lately  armed 
against  the  liberties  of  the  world.**  He  refused  to  receive 
a  reply  from  him  in  any  other  than  his  official  character, 

bfanielf^  who  Ukewise  povesset  mine.  I  beg  70a  to  present  mj  respects  to 
Dn.  Rittenhoose  and  Rush,  abd  that  70a  will  beliere  me  sincerelj 

"  Your  firiend  and  servant^ 

**  Jas.  Monbob.* 

This  letter  was  rq>oblished  firom  the  Virginia  Gasette  in  the  Gaaetle  ol 
tfia  United  States  00  the  12th  of  January,  1798.     It  was  addiesaed  to  Dr. 

•  July  26.  \  Jnlj  8L 
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stating,  that  his  recall  was  an  act  of  the  administration, 
for  which  he  held  the  administration  responsible ! 

The  recall  of  Monroe  being  ascribed  in  part  to  Ham- 
ilton's influence,  he  shared  largely  in  the  resentments  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  now  shown  in  a  marked  occurrence. 
Some  time  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  two  men  were  prosecuted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  frauds  upon  the  Government  through  the  agency 
of  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Register.  They  were  guilty  of 
mbomation  of  perjury,  to  obtain  letters  of  administration 
on  the  estate  of  a  person  then  a/tve,  in  order  to  collect  a 
small  balance  due  to  him  by  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  criminals,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mughlen- 
berg,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  soli- 
cited his  interposition  to  get  them  released  from  the  prose- 
cution. The  Speaker,  in  company  with  Burr,  waited 
upon  Hamilton  for  this  purpose.  Pending  this  matter, 
one  of  these  criminals  intimated  to  the  Speaker,  that  his 
accomplice  had  it  in  his  power  to  injure  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that  he  knew  several  improper  trans- 
actions of  his.  After  frequent  repetitions  of  these  intima- 
tions, the  Speaker  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  them 
to  Yenable  and  Monroe,  also  members  of  Congress,  to 
whom  similar  intimations  had  been  conveyed.  The  three, 
the  next  day,  proceeded  to  the  jail,  and  listened  to  the 
imprisoned  culprit's  charge,  that  he  had  a  person  high  in 
office  in  his  power,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  released 
by  the  Comptroller,  through  Hamilton's  influence.  His 
threats  being  reported  to  Wolcott,  he  communicated  them 
to  Hamilton,  who  "  advised  him  to  take  no  step  towards 
his  liberation  while  such  a  report  existed,  and  remained 
unexplained."  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  On  being  apprised 
by  a  merchant  that  he  was  requested  to  become  bail  for 
the  imprisoned  party,  Hamilton  not  only  declined  inter- 
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posing  in  his  behalf,  but  informed  the  merchant,  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  advised  him  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Baffled  in  their  hope  of  stopping  the 
prosecution,  the  former  clerk  of  the  Speaker  confessed, 
that  he  and  his  accomplice  were  possessed  of  lists  of  the 
names  and  sums  due  to  certain  creditors  of  the  United 
States,  which  lists  had  been  obtained  surreptitiously  from 
the  Treasury.  For  some  time,  these  men  refused  to  de- 
liver up  these  lists ;  but  at  length,  on  receiving  a  promise 
from  the  Comptroller  of  his  influence  to  obtain  their  lib- 
eration, they  consented  to  surrender  the  lists,  to  restore 
the  money  which  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  and  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  lists  had  been 
furnished.  This  being  done,  the  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  being  apprised  by  the  Comptroller  that 
an  important  discovery  had  been  made,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion by  which  it  could  be  rendered  useful  in  preventing 
future  frauds,  the  prosecutions  were  dismissed,  and  the 
dishonest  Registry  clerk  turned  out.  This  clerk  was  the 
Fraunces,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  dismission  from  the 
Treasury,  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Hamilton,  made  a  false  accusation  to  Congress 
against  him,  which,  it  has  been  seen,  they  unhesitatingly 
spurned,  unanimously  exculpating  him  and  approving  his 
conduct.* 

Influenced  by  the  representations  of  these  criminals, 
the  three  members  of  Congress  waited  upon  Hamilton  at 
his  office,  informed  him  of  the  charge,  and  that  they  had 
become  possessed  of  some  papers  of  a  suspicious  com- 
plexion, that  they  had  contemplated  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  President,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  agency  was  influenced  solely  by  a  sense  of  public 

•  Feb.  19,  1794.    Infrm,  t.  SSO,  424. 
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duty  and  by  no  motiye  of  personal  ill  will.  At  a  sobse- 
quent  interview,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Comptroller,  Wolcott,  an  explanation  was 
made  by  Hamilton  of  the  papers  shown  to  him,  on  which 
the  two  criminals  had  founded  their  accusation.  These 
papers  were  shown  demonstrably  to  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  official  matter  or  duty,  but  to  a  personal 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  a  female  connected 
in  marriage  or  ambiguously  related  to  one  or  both  of  the 
two  criminals,  into  which  Hamilton  had  been  drawn  by 
the  advances  of  the  female  herself;  the  perversion  of 
which  papers  had  been  made  to  gain  protection  from 
punishment  of  their  crime  through  Hamilton's  political 
adversaries.  Feeling  that  they  had  been  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose,  the  result  was,  a  full  and  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  **  of  all  the  three  members  of 
Congress  of  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  explanation,  and 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  trouble  and  embarrassment 
they  had  occasioned  to  him.  Mughlenberg  and  Yenable, 
in  particular,  manifested  a  degree  of  sensibility  on  the 
occasion — Monroe  was  more  cold,  but  entirely  explicit.* 
Immediately  after  this  interview,  Hamilton  asked  in  writ- 
ing and  obtained  copies  of  these  papers ;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  originals  were  detained  from  the  fraudulent 
miscreants  to  prevent  a  repetition  '^of  the  abominable 
attempt  of  which  they  had  been  the  instruments."  Mon- 
roe's reply  assured  him,  "every  thing  you  desire  shall  be 
most  strictly  complied  with." 

Time  passed  on.  After  two  inquiries  by  Congress, 
subsequent  to  this  affair,  into  Hamilton's  official  conduct, 
and  a  full  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  perfect  in- 
tegrity, and  an  opportunity  offered  by  him  of  a  third  in- 
quiry, more  than  two  years  elapsing  since  the  foulness  of 
this  conspiracy  against  him  was  shown,  he  retired  from 
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office,  was  extensively  engaged  in  his  profession,  retain- 
ing, as  seen,  his  most  intimate  confidential  relations  with 
Washington. 

His  influence  on  the  public  counsels  was  well  known 
and  felt  by  the  opposition,  and  it  was  at  this  period  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  blow,  which  he  either  would  not  repel, 
or,  if  repelled,  must  be  by  a  public  disclosure  that  would 
wound  his  sensibility.  The  original  papers  which  had 
been  sacredly  confided  to  Monroe,  and  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing whereof  to  prevent  a  similar  abuse  of  them,  it  is  seen 
he  had  given  to  Hamilton  a  solemn  pledge,  were  passed 
into  the  hands  of  one  Callender,  an  infamous  hireling, 
who,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  was  pensioned  by  Jefferson 
to  vilify  Washington.  This  person,  a  short  time  after 
Monroe's  return  to  the  United  States,  gave  them  pub- 
licity, as  evidence  of  peculation  by  Hamilton — the  foul 
charge,  the  utter  untruth  whereof,  Mughlenberg,  Venable 
and  Monroe  had  explicitly  and  fully  admitted.  Imme- 
diately on  seeing  this  publication,  Hamilton  addressed  a 
letter  to  each  of  these  three  members  of  Congress,  de- 
manding a  declaration  equivalent  to  that  which  they  had 
previously  made,  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  ex- 
planation of  them.  It  was  given,  accompanied  with  an 
assurance,  that  the  publication  had  been  made  without 
their  agency  or  knowledge ;  but  Hamilton  having  per- 
ceived, as  he  thought,  some  evidence  that  the  declaration 
was  not  candid  on  the  part  of  Monroe,  a  personal  corre- 
spondence ensued  with  him,  showing  Hamilton's  indigna- 
tion at  the  transaction. 

Monroe  alleged,  in  solution  of  this  breach  of  faith,  that 
he  had  deposited  these  papers  on  his  departure  for  France, 
"  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  character  in  Virginia,^^  for 
safe  keeping,  where  they  still  were.  From  that  **  respect' 
able  character "  they  must  have  gone  to  this  Callender 
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Who  the  channel  was  by  which  this  gross  calumny  passed 
to  Callender  cannot  be  doubted.  Jefferson  alludes  to  this 
matter  in  his  unpublished  writings,*  and  it  appears  from 
his  own  friendly  letters  to  the  dismissed  clerk,  Fraunces^ 
published  by  Hamilton,  that  he  was  applied  to  by  him  for 
pecuniary  aid  and  for  a  certificate  of  character,  that  were 
declined  in  terms,  which,  when  the  previous  course  of 
Congress  in  reference  to  this  clerk  is  adverted  to,  must 
be  deemed  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  more  so,  as  these 
letters  were  written  to  him  by  Jefferson  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Callender  appeared. 

Resolved  to  expose  what  he  pronounced  **  the  most 
vile  of  the  vile  attempts  ^  to  injure  him,  and  immeasura- 
bly jealous  of  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  official  character, 
Hamilton  forthwith  published  the  papers  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  three  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
correspondence  with  Monroe.  The  effect  of  this  manly 
procedure  was  to  silence  the  foul  calumny  on  his  official 
purity,  to  elevate  him  the  more  with  those  who  regarded 
his  probity  as  a  part  of  this  nation's  honor,  and  to  fix 
lasting  opprobrium  upon  the  craven  baseness  to  which 
party  and  personal  malignity  had  stooped.  Nor  was 
retribution  long  withheld.  It  was  dealt,  as  will  appear, 
by  the  hand  of  the  very  instrument  employed  to  publish 
this  flagitious  defamation. 

As  soon  as  Hamilton's  comment  on  this  nefarious  at- 
tack came  to  Washington's  knowledge,  recalling  previous 
intimations  darkly  given  to  him  to  Hamilton's  prejudice, 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  twenty-first  of  August  this  sig- 
nificant note  : — "  My  dear  Sir :  Not  for  any  intrinsic 
value  the  thing  possesses,  but  as  a  token  of  my  sincere 

*  The  affair  known  to  J.  M.  (James  Ifadiaon,)  E.  B.  (Edmund  Randolph,) 
Beckley  and  Webb." 

Vol.  Vn.. 
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regard  and  friendship  for  you,  and  as  a  remembrance  of 
me,  I  pray  you  to  accept  a  wine-cooler  for  four  bot- 
tles, which  Colonel  Biddle  is  directed  to  forward  from 
Philadelphia,  (where  with  other  articles  it  was  left,) 
together  with  this  letter,  to  your  address.  It  is  one  of 
four  which  I  imported  in  the  early  part  of  my  late  ad- 
ministration of  the  government ;  two  only  of  which  were 
ever  used. 

**  I  pray  you  to  present  my  best  wishes,  in  which  Mrs. 
Washington  joins  me,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  family ; 
and  that  you  would  be  persuaded,  that,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  the  highest  regard,  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend 
and  affectionate  humble  servant." 

The  enemies  of  Hamilton  were  the  enemies  of  Wash- 
ington. The  same  motives  which  had  prompted  this  at- 
tack on  the  one,  suggested  an  attack  upon  the  other. 
Both  were  in  their  way. 

Deeply  as  they  felt  themselves  committed  to  France, 
the  Democratic  leaders  saw  that  some  explanation  of  the 
recall  of  Monroe  was  demanded  by  public  opinion.  The 
attempt  of  Edmund  Randolph  to  relieve  himself  from 
disgrace  by  imputations  upon  Washington,  had  so  sig- 
nally failed,  that  instead  of  a  precedent,  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  warning.  Passion  prevailed  over  policy,  and  an 
attack  upon  Washington,  some  time  in  contemplation,  it 
was  thought  must  be  ventured  ;  but  what  fofrm  it  should 
aasume,  and  what  ground  should  be  taken,  was  of  diffi- 
cult decision. 

Monroe  repaired  to  the  residence  *  of  Jefferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  here  commenced  his  labored  ''vindication." 

*  Jefibnon  to  John  F.  Meioer,  Sept  6,  1797.  "We  have  now  wttk  us  oat 
frieDd  Monroe.  He  U  engaged  in  ftating  his  oomdnot  for  the  information  of 
tiie  poblio ;  tm  jet,  howeter,  he  hat  done  little.** 
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Jefferson  took  great  interest  in  this  production,  advised 
to  the  title  of  the  work,  offered  him  suggestions  as  to 
parts,  and  intimated  the  policy  of  '^  keeping  out  dired 
censures  of  the  President."  *  It  was  entitled  •*  A  View 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,''  the  title  of  the  previous 
attack  upon  Hamilton  by  Gallatin,  at  his  instance.  The 
character  of  this  feeble  production,  may  be  judged  by  the 
previous  narrative  of  his  mission  to  France,  the  materials 
whereof  it  chiefly  gives.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  divulges  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  govern- 
ment with  France,  and  this  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
peril. 

"  As  to  the  propriety,"  Washington  remarked,  "  of  ex- 
posing to  public  view  the  private  instructions  and  corre- 
spondence of  his  own  government,  nothing  need  be  said ; 
for  I  should  suppose  that  the  measure  must  be  reprobated 
by  the  well  informed  and  intelligent  of  all  nations,  and 
not  less  by  his  abettors  in  this  country,  if  they  were  not 
blinded  by  party  views,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
catch  at  any  thing,  that  in  their  opinion  will  promote 
them.  The  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency  of  such 
a  practice  is  too  glaring  to  require  a  comment." 

The  dangers  of  foreign  influence  are  seen  to  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Washington  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  to  leave  behind  him,  for  after  times,  recorded 
evidence  of  his  convictions  of  the  conduct  of  the  recalled 
envoy.  These  strictures  were,  after  his  decease,  made 
public. 

"As  to  the  recall  of  Monroe,"  he  remarks,  "if  an 
agent  of  his  appointment  is  found  incompetent,  remiss  in 
his  duty,  or  pursuing  wrong  courses,  it  becomes  the  indis- 

*  Jeftnon  to  Monroe,  Oct.  25,  1797. 
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pensable  duty "  of  the  President  **  to  remove  him  from 
office  ;  otherwise  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. Such  was  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  estimation  of  the 
President  upon  trial  of  him."  ^  None  but  a  party  man, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  could  have  asked  ^'  a  disclo- 
sure to  him  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain previous  to  its  ratification,"  and  no  other  would  have 
•*  brought  himself  into  such  a  predicament." — "  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  his  being  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  government,  cajoled  and  led  away  always 
by  unmeaning  assurances  of  friendship."  *  f 

*  Washington's  Writings,  toI.  xL     Appendix,  No.  z. 

f  Monroe  to  Madison,  Not.  16,  1796.  "Notwithstanding  this  onpreoe- 
dented  outrage,^  (his  removal,)  '*  I  have  still  some  tenderness  towards  General 
Waahington.** 

Jeflbrson  to  Monroe,  Deo.  27,  1797.  *'Toixr  hook  was  later  coming  ont 
than  was  wished,  however,  it  works  irresistibly ;  it  would  he  very  gratifying 
to  JOQ  to  hear  the  unqualified  eulogies,  both  on  the  matter  and  manner,  by  all 
who  are  not  hostile  to  it  from  principle.  A  pamphlet,  written  by  Fauchei 
(now  reprinting  here)  reinforoes  the  views  yon  have  presented  of  ihe  duplicity 
of  the  administration  here.** 

Jefferson  to  Monroe,  Feb.  7, 1798.     **  I  understand,  that  the  opposite  party 
admit  that  there  is  ncihinff  in  your  conduct  which  can  be  blamed,  except  ike 
dUnJging  eecreti ;  and  this,  I  think,  might  be  answered  by  a  few  sentences, 
discussing  the  question,  whether  an  ambassador  is  the  representative  of  the  4 
ooontry  or  of  the  President  ?  " 

Jefferson  to  Monroe,  April  5,  1798.  **  Tour  narrative  and  letters,  wher- 
•fw  they  are  read,  produce  irresistible  conviction,  and  cannot  be  attacked,  but 
\j  a  oontradiction  of  facto  on  which  they  do  not  venture.** 


CHAPTER    CXXXIX. 

The  capture  of  Mantua  consummated  the  fate  of  Italy 
and  the  fortunes  of  France. 

Having  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Papal  dominions, 
Bonaparte,  with  a  boldness  only  sanctioned  by  his  im- 
mense genius,  leaving  behind  him  his  recent  conquests, 
resolved  to  dictate  at  Vienna  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Germanic  Empire. 

While  one  division  of  his  forces  traversed  the  defiles 
of  the  Tyrol,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body,  penetrated, 
amidst  clouds,  and  snows,  and  ice,  the  mountains  which 
overlook  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

There,  from  the  last  summit  of  the  Noric  Alps,  his  ar- 
dent soldiers,  enriched  with  spoils,  united  with  the  hardy 
^army  of  the  Rhine,  emulous  of  each  other's  fame,  menaced 
the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  The  patriotism  of  the 
mountain  peasants,  and  the  obstinate  courage  of  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  Empire,  offered  a  vain  resistance  to 
their  impetuosity.  Trieste  was  occupied,  Carinthia  over- 
run,— Vienna  trembled  at  her  approaching  doom  ;  and, 
after  six  years  of  desolating  warfare,  the  Emperor  res- 
cued the  fanes  of  his  ancient  capital  from  sacrilege,  by 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben. 

Having  extended  the  dominions  of  France  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine,  and  indemnified  Austria  for  the  loss  of 
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her  Bclgic  and  Lombard  possessions,  by  States  despoiled 
from  Venice,  the  conqueror  hastened  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  that  ancient  oli- 
garchy, dating  its  origin  from  another  invader,  the  fero- 
cious Attila.* 

Intestine  dissensions,  artfully  fomented,  had  prepared 
Venice  for  her  hapless  fate.  Superstition  arrayed  against 
Infidelity — Patriotism  against  Sedition  waged  an  unequal 
conflict.  Her  haughty  aristocracy  sought  safety  in  sub- 
mission. Their  prayers,  their  lamentings,  their  conces- 
sions were  heard  only  to  be  scofi*ed.  The  policy  6f 
France  would  not  endure  any  other  institutions  than 
such  as  she  should  impose  ;  and,  amidst  the  broils  of  her 
chiiens  with  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Senate,  a 
peace  was  signed,  by  which  a  provisional  government 
was  established ;  a  protecting  army  of  Frenchmen  intro- 
duced— her  fleet  surrendered — the  defenders  of  the  State 
delivered  to  summary  vengeance.  This  invasion  and 
lubversion  of  an  ancient,  unoffending,  neutral  power,  was 
excused  by  the  allegations,  that  her  Lagunes  were  her 
only  natural  possessions ;  that  her  iniquitous  Constitution, 
and  aged,  abhorred,  and  gloomy  despotism  gave  her  no 
right  to  sympathy  or  existence. 

Without  these  poor  pretexts,  (Senoa  was  doomed  to  a 
similar  revolution.  The  adherents  of  France,  miscalled 
the  Patriots,  rose  against  the  people  and  were  beaten 
down ;  but  the  timely  advance  of  a  French  force  ended 
the  contest,  while  the  Doge  was  considering  a  proposal 
to  modify  the  constitution. 

Amid  the  ruin  of  ancient  and  the  creation  of  new 
States,  Bonaparte  sat  on  his  throne  at  Milan,  (thus  again 
An  imperial  city,)  deciding  the  destinies  of  Europe,  while 
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the  perspective  of  universal  empire  was  opening  before 
him. 

Of  the  powerful  coalition  which  had  menaced  France, 
England  alone  remained  in  arms.  The  condition  of  her 
allies  left  her  no  longer  any  obligation  or  inducement  to 
protract  the  contest.  Overtures  of  peace  were  made, 
and  accepted ;  and,  while  Austria  was  negotiating  at 
Undine,  conferences  between  these  ancient  enemies  were 
commenced  at  Lisle. 

France,  in  all  her  interests,  required  repose,  and  fondly 
cherished  the  prospect  of  tranquillity.  The  wishes  of  the 
nation  were  responded  to  by  the  two  Councils,  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  intent  upon  confining  the  Direc- 
tory within  their  legitimate  sphere.  But  the  Executive 
power  of  that  great,  unhappy  nation,  was  the  representa- 
tive of  war.  Peace  would  be  fatal  to  its  existence.  To 
exist,  it  must  be  absolute — ^unlimited.  It  could  not  ad- 
mit of  opposition. 

The  press  had  denounced  the  subversion  of  Venice. 
The  Councils  inquired  how  the  Directory,  without  legis- 
lative concurrence,  had  dared  this  procedure  7  The  in- 
quiry was  referred  to  the  same  Committee  which  were 
consulting  of  the  depredations  on  the  United  States.  The 
French  people  had  begun  again  to  reason,  and  the  Direc- 
tory took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiery.  Troops 
were  seen  approaching  Paris.  Addresses  from  the  army 
avowed  their  readiness  to  "  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
eagle  to  maintain  the  Constitution !— defend  liberty! — 
protect  the  republicans!"  Another  revolution  was  re- 
solved. 

At  a  concerted  signal,  the  legislative  hails  were  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers.  The  Councils  were  dissolved, 
and  the  minority,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  a  majority 
of  the  Directory,  assembled  at  a  diflferent  place,  and  as- 
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±m  aatiiHL.    Camol  and  Bartbelimi, 
Si   KMmanoiu  ^a^e   place   to  Merlin  and 
amuatrj  was  formed ;  and  Talley- 
T  3iTjacrrbed»  was  charged  with  the  foreign 
T!injiii{a!imt  msariT  two-thirds  of  France 
amuiUed.     More  than  one  hundred 
eaonfiilBii  the   '^Council  of  Five  Hun- 
ostT  2UHa  dw  **  Coaiftcil  of  Elders.'*    Not  an 
XM  HfiKiH  ^f  a  hearing  or  trial.     Men  of 
Cmatitnrional  representatives  of 
OH  aafliHi^  were  banished,  on  the  plea, 
4p«tts  aiT  Karalty.    To  silence  com- 
wtiTi  ^oppressed — their  pro- 


with   bloody  nor 
u»  despotism,  Paris 
4C  :si»  cMnmnfMiiry  usurpa- 
rot  loi  :itimx^iplii«L    A  few  scat- 
«ki«cH^  i^iwiiac  vXMi^  ayiMitf  showed  the 
«ic^  i«nMflw«(:  laUMHiL  mnamnQi     Yet»  as 
^immwL  W  rwna^  t  w»  ^  ofem  ifagrant, 
.M^«w  «i»4tuc«tt^NL  Kwt^Mtt  4k'  4iir  oumti:  w«I^  cbom  either 

^«^  a)«  itojf  ^^  ^  d«nittOwa  jfiMiieJ  on  the 
xKvi^  A^  >iv<^mr  ^^ipQk    JU  aitfititfifftt  based 

wvhuu  j^-un^  .V  iitr  jm|^  a  mm  aai  »atf<»Ar>t  rep- 
r^K^roctawQ.  tV  aM|uc-c^  ^"^  ;IM  imfr ^pit  wkm  given 
wrc^AiA  rti^acu  :}/  :xm  pMOdic  iMtctM^  «  witDr  ciwniplly 
p^iT'ca.fcjiMi,  l'^  J^iutottc^  wxrw  <«kc<m  *!>y  lie  pe\>ple. 
^Vtr  ikfvzaiNu  wi^or  |^cg«acw»n£  lk»  obt  sttkttPCtM'  and 
•«  ?ir:u^.  IKstnatc  3uht  ct^fia^  «  pom;  tfxiecntive. 
^^^  ^*»  B*>  •■ity  rf  cvMttmsw  ami  tl»  wnoniT  were 
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tutional  negative  on  the  legislature.  To  protect  itself, 
it  resorted  to  force.  For  a  theoretically  pure  represen- 
tative democracy,  one  night  substituted  a  military  des- 
potism. 

Yet  this  usurping  government,  with  no  other  support 
than  the  bayonet,  was  defended  by  the  Democratic  press 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  assertor  of  liberty  against  the 
plots  of  the  Royalists.  The  s#ne  press  insisted,  that  with 
her  power  thus  consolidated,  her  policy  would  be  pacific ; 
and  that  America  had  only  to  wait  a  short  interval  the 
adjustment  of  all  their  controversies.  Hamilton  saw  a 
difierent  result.  He  declared  at  this  moment,  that 
^  Power  alone  could  reorganize  the  discordant  materials 
of  Europe ;  that  there  could  be  no  pacific  accommoda- 
tion of  its  disturbances ;  that  France  must  seek  repose 
under  a  throne ;  and  that  some  Bonaparte  or  Pichegru, 
with  half  a  million  of  veterans  at  his  heels,  would  parcel 
out  monarchies,  principalities,  and  tributary  States  at 
pleasure.'^  • 

As  to  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  the  former 
Directory  were  in  favor  of  war.  Their  successors  were 
not  less  hostile.  The  only  question  was,  whether  it 
should  be  open,  or,  as  it  had  been,  ^  war  only  on  one  side." 
"  If  France  makes  war,"  they  said,  "  it  will  be  on  the 
Government,  not  on  the  people.  The  Government  can- 
not succeed  in  raising  armies,  equipping  a  fleet,  or  laying 
taxes  to  pay  them.  Had  Madison  been  appointed  Envoy, 
it  would  have  drawn  closer  the  connection  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-eight ;  as  it  is,  she  will  not  commit  the 
error  of  England  by  advancing  into  the  United  States. 
The  Directory  can  have,  by  proper  agents^  the  prepon- 
derance there  assigned  to  her." 

*  Thoi  is  Been  the  foroe  of  TalleTzmncTs  pitl^  i«m«dL  at  to  HamfltoOb 
•Mais  a  aToit  dhUU  rEorope." 
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Intelligence  of  this  Revolution  reached  America  late 
in  the  Autumn.  A  few  days  after  it  was  received,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November,  Congress  assembled. 

The  President,  in  his  speech,  remarked,  that  nothing 
had  occurred  since  their  adjournment  to  render  inexpe- 
dient the  precautionary  measures  he  had  before  recom- 
mended. That  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  were 
strengthened  by  increasinfkiepredations,  and,  though  the 
negotiation  with  France  should  issue  favorably,  that  the 
disorders  of  the  world  indicated  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  their  commerce.  Spain,  he  observed, 
still  occupied  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  her 
garrisons ;  and  had  not  commenced  to  define  the  bound- 
ary ;  a  delay  to  be  regretted,  as  tending  to  influence  the 
Indians  prejudicially.  He  mentioned  the  attempts  of 
foreign  agents  to  excite  them  to  a  confederate  hostility, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  law  for  the  punishment 
of  this  interference.  The  proceedings  to  fulfil  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  were  adverted  to,  and  Congress  were 
advised  to  make  provision  for  the  awards  they  had  en- 
gaged to  pay.  As  to  revenue,  he  urged  the  danger  of 
funding  systems  and  loans;  and  advised  a  resort  to 
'*  immediate  taxes."  The  importance  of  unanimity  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  country  was  earnestly  indi- 
cated. 

The  decisive  language  of  the  President  greatly  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  opposition.  Their  efibrts  to  gain 
time  had  thus  far  failed,  and  the  most  anxious  apprehen- 
sions were  indulged,  that  the  very  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter, through  which  they  had  expected  to  rule  him^ 
would  prove  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  pur- 
poses. 

A  short  time  after  this  Speech  had  reached  Madison, 
be  penned  this  contrast  between  Washington  and  Adams ; 
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exalting  Washington  to  undervalue  Adams — undervalu- 
ing Washington,  to  excuse,  perhaps  exalt,  himself. 
In  answer  to  Jefferson,*  he  observed : 

''  Since  my  last  I  have  reoeiyed  yours.  There  never  was  perhaps 
a  greater  contrast  hetween  two  characters  than  between  those  of  the 
present  President  and  of  his  predecessor.  The  one,  cool,  considerate, 
and  cantioiis.  The  other,  headlong,  and  kindled  into  a  flame  by  eyery 
spark  that  lights  on  his  passions.  The  one,  ever  scmtinising  into  the 
public  opinion,  and  ready  to  follow  what  he  could  not  lead.  The  other, 
insulting  it  by  the  most  adyerse  sentiments  and  pursuits.  Washing- 
ton, a  hero  in  the  field,  yet  oyerweighing  eyery  danger  in  the  Cabinet. 
Adams,  without  a  single  pretension  to  the  character  of  soldier,  a  per- 
fisct  Quixote  as  a  statesman.  The  former  Chief  Magistrate  pursuing 
peace  eyerywhere  with  sincerity,  though  mistaking  the  means.  The 
latter  taking  as  much  pains  to  get  into  war  as  the  former  took  to  keep 
*  oat  of  it.  The  contrast  might  be  pursued  into  a  yariety  of  other  par- 
ticolars.  The  policy  of  one,  in  shunning  connections  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  Europe — of  the  other,  in  holding  out  the  United  States  as  a 
make- weight  in  the  balance  of  power; — the  ayowed  exultation  ol 
Washington  in  the  progress  of  liberty  eyerywhere,  and  his  eulogy  on 
the  reyolution  and  people  of  France,  posterior  eyen  to  the  bloody  state 
of  Robespierre — the  open  denunciations  'by  Adams  of  the  smallest  dis« 
torbanoe  of  the  ancient  disdpline,  order  and  tranquillity  of  despotism." 

The  public  feeling  had  been  roused  against  France, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  opposition  to  avoid  all  irrita- 
tion. The  Addresses  of  both  Houses  passed  without  de- 
bate. 

Either  to  discontinue  that,  which  they  regarded  as  an 
irksome  ceremony,  or  to  wound  the  Executive  by  with- 
holding this  accustomed  mark  of  respect,  many  of  the 
minority  voted  to  omit  the  practice  of  presenting  an  an- 
swer, and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  merely  to  an- 

*  Febmary,  1798.  The  psMage  quoted  may  be  seen  in  the  original  let- 
tar  in  the  SUte  department  It  is  omitted  in  the  oopy,  alio  there,  intended 
ftr  poblioation. 
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nounce  to  the  President  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  all  advisable  measures.  Of  these  the  most  urgent 
were  those  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  The  committee  on  this  subject,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  protracted  discussion,  asked  leave  to  re- 
port by  bill.  The  House  was  equally  divided.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  who 
bad  abandoned  the  opposition.  The  bill  authorized  mer- 
chant vessels  to  be  armed  for  their  defence.  This  was 
opposed,  as  a  measure  hostile  to  France,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  pending  negotiation.  "  If  the  vessels  acted 
offensively,  it  was  war.  If  defensively,  it  might  furnish 
a  pretext  for  war."  The  danger  of  offence  was  denied 
by  the  Federalists.  It  was  not  to  be  anticipated,  that  a 
vessel  engaged  in  peaceful  traffic,  not  authorized  to  cap- 
ture, would  commence  an  attack  for  the  mere  desire  of  a 
contest.  The  Master  would  expose  his  person  to  a  gib- 
bet, and  his  vessel  to  condemnation.  Is  the  right  of  de- 
fence to  be  restrained,  lest  it  should  give  a  pretext  for 
hostilities  ?  Is  France  in  want  of  a  pretext  ?  Has  she 
not  defended  her  spoliations  on  the  plea  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity— a  plea  to  which  she  always  can  recur  ?  Great 
as  the  urgency  of  this  measure  was,  from  the  increasing 
captures,  still,  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  ne- 
gotiation, the  bill  was  postponed  until  that  issue  should  be 
known.  Much  artifice  had  been  used  to  induce  the  be- 
lief, that  France  was  anxious  for  conciliation.  A  letter 
to  that  effect  was  received  from  Talleyrand  by  the  French 
Consul  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  A 
prospect  was  held  out,  that  Commissioners  would  be  sent 
from  France.  Their  terms,  it  was  suggested,  by  the  op- 
position, would  be  indemnity  for  the  captures  made  by 
her,  on  being  indemnified  for  captures  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  consequence  of  our  abandonment  of  the  modern 
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Imw  of  nations,  which  the  Executive  had  proclaimed  should 
be  his  guide  ; — compensation  for  not  having  fulfilled  the 
guarantee  of  the  West  Indies ;  stipulations  that  the  com* 
merce  of  France  should  be  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  England;  and  that  the  United  States  would  never 
enter  into  any  treaty,  unless  free  ships  made  free  goods.* 

Their  proceedings  on  another  subject  indicated  the 
temper  of  the  House.  A  bill  had  passed,  from  adequate 
motives,  to  postpone  the  levying  of  the  stamp  duties  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  In  this  the  Senate  concurred. 
Regardless  of  the  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome  in 
the  grant  of  this  important  source  of  revenue,  and  not- 
withstanding its  probable  necessity,  the  fear  of  offending 
popular  prejudices  induced  the  House  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
act.  The  Senate,  of  firmer  purpose,  rejected  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Representatives  were  more 
fully  disclosed  in  a  debate  on  a  bill  providing  the  means 
of  foreign  intercourse.  An  act  for  this  purpose,  of  a  lim- 
ited duration,  had  passed  the  first  Congress,  and  had  been 
renewed  at  different  times.  This  act  fixed  the  amounts 
of  compensation,  and  appropriated  a  sum  to  be  disbursed 
annually  by  the  President  for  that  object ;  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for  at  the  Treasury.  The  Diplomatic  establish- 
ment had  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  mission  of  the 
son  of  the  President  to  Berlin.  A  corresponding  appro- 
priation was  proposed.  The  motive  to  this  embassy  not 
being  very  obvious,  and  it  being  regarded  as  an  unbe- 
coming act  of  favoritism,  much  animadversion  followed. 
The  opponents  of  the  President  found  in  it  an  occasion 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  It  was  not  forgot- 
ten, that  during  the  struggles  of  the  revolution,  a  charge 

•Tb6*'Aurorm." 
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had  been  made  by  him  which  was  rejected,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  this  son  at  the  public  expense,  while  the  father 
was  enjoying  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  an  embassy, 
and,  looking  back  at  his  career,  it  would  be  asked,  does 
he  thus  hope  to  advance  him  step  by  step  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  Government  7  The  apprehension  of  an  he- 
reditary monarchy  would  be  bruited  forth ;  and  this  pref- 
erence  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  near  danger  of  such  a 
result. 

The  despatches  of  that  officer,  while  resident  at  the 
Hague,  exposing  the  policy  of  France,  had  also  given 
great  umbrage.  A  strenuous  opposition  was  resolved. 
Nicholas  began  the  discussion.  He  moved  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  grade  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
would  have  been  excluded,  the  established  annual  com- 
pensation of  nine  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Ambassadors  to  the  '^  French  Republic  or 
Great  Britain,"  and  that  of  all  other  ministers  limited  to 
half  that  sum.  This  amendment  was  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  early  suggested  by  .Jefferson.  A  short  time 
after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  proposed  to  the 
President  to  adopt  it  as  his  system,  that  '^  excepting  the 
Court  of  France,*'  there  should  be  no  '*  higher  grades  in 
the  Diplomatic  line  than  Charg6  des  Affaires."  * 

By  seeming  only  to  fix  the  grades  and  salaries,  the 
Constitutional  obstacle  to  this  interference  was  sought  to 
be  kept  out  of  view.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  all 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  parties  were  shown.  The 
Democratic  members  enlarged  much  on  the  dangers  of 
Executive  patronage,  and  assimilated  the  office  of  the 
President  to  that  of  the  King  of  England.  His  power 
was  sustained  by  that  patronage,  which  was  the  great 

*  WMhmgton't  DUij,  Maroh  Sd,  1790. 
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source  of  apprebensioD  here.  Thence  cormption  would 
flow  in  upon  the  Stmte ;  and  all  history  proTed  that  Re- 
publican goTernments  corrupted  were  worse  than  mon* 
archies.  Gallatin  was  conspicuous  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  The  necessity  of  diplomatic  agents  he 
more  than  questioned.  ^He  believed,  situated  as  we 
were,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  political  intercourse, 
but  he  also  beUered  it  would  be  best  by  degrees  to  de- 
cline it  altogether.  The  political  relations  of  the  country, 
he  declared,  were  distinct  from  its  commercial  relations. 
These  could  be  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Consuls.  The 
present  situation  of  the  nation  was  not  owing  to  its 
commercial  intercourse,  but  to  the  operation  of  treaties 
and  to  its  political  connections.  He  contended,  that  the 
House  had  a  right,  by  refusing  an  appropriation,  to  check 
this  patronage.  The  raising  and  disbursing  money,  the 
Constitution  had  confided  to  Congress.  It  emphatically 
states,  that  all  legislatire  powers  shall  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress ; — that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  by  law.  Therefore 
Congress  are  judges  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
making  a  grant,  and  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion therein.  If  there  was  any  act  which  could  not  be 
done  but  by  all  the  branches,  each  had  its  share  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  it.  He  also  entertained  a  doubt, 
whether,  although  the  President  may  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors, a  law  may  not  be  necessary  ^o  create  the  office, 
before  an  appointment  takes  place.  The  section  of  the 
Constitution  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  Minis- 
ters, recognizes  only  the  possible  existence  of  them ;  and 
does  not  create  the  office.  The  office  to  any  foreign 
Court,  where  we  have  not  had  any  before,  is  created  by 
the  President's  appointment.'' 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  treated  these  alleged  dan* 
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gen  from  patronage  as  mere  themes  of  popular  declama- 
tion. Those  who  decried  it,  had  admitted  that  nothing 
in  the  history  of  this  country  justified  this  alarm.  What, 
it  was  asked,  was  meant  by  this  attempt  to  distinguish 
our  political  from  our  commercial  relations  ?  Except  the 
■ettlement  of  boundaries,  had  we  any  differences  or  inter- 
fering interests  with  other  nations  which  were  not  com- 
mercial ?  Those  interests  were  the  only  sources  whence 
our  political  intercourse  with  them  could  flow.  Ought 
those  great,  those  general  interests,  the  basis  of  treaties, 
and  the  chief  objects  of  national  intercourse,  to  be  in- 
trusted to  Consuls  ?  The  member  knew,  that  these  could 
alone  be  confided  to  agents,  having  the  character  of  Min- 
isters ;  and  yet  he  had  asserted  that  our  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  were  distinct.  Was  this  a  time  to  "  leave 
our  commerce  to  itself,**  and  to  relinquish  our  represen- 
tative place  among  the  nations  7  Should  we  recall  our 
Ambassadors,  would  Europe  follow  this  example  ?  Would 
she  not  still  plant  among  us  her  agents,  and  does  not  the 
danger  to  us  proceed  from  her  missionaries  here,  and  not 
from  our  ministers  there  ? 

After  a  large  discussion  of  the  power  of  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  over  the  Executive  department,  it  was 
observed,  this  attempt  thus  to  check  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  may  be  the  exertion  of  power,  but  is  not  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right. — No^it  is  the  sequence 
of  a  series  of  attempts,  each  of  which  has  been  directed 
to  some  present  object,  but  had  an  ultimate  purpose  ;  the 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  one 
of  its  branches.  The  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  instructions  to  Jay  was  not  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, for  those  instructions  had  been  seen  by  the  mem- 
bers who  pressed  that  resolution.  Its  object  was  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  controlling  the  Executive.     The  re- 
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fusal  to  appropriate  for  the  treaty  with  Great 
was  a  similar  attempt  to  usurp  the  treaty-maiking  power. 
Iq  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Address  of  the  last 
aession,  the  same  end .  was  sought,  by  prescribing  to  the 
Executive  the  principles  of  his  instructions^  and  the 
terms  upon  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted. 
The  refusal  to  appropriate,  by  the  same  House  which 
had  enacted  the  law  for  completing  the  Navy,  was  an 
analogous  procedure.  An  act  repealing  part  of  the  law 
fixing  the  Military  Establishment  passed  both  Housea. 
It  was  returned  by  the  President,  with  the  reasons  of  Us 
dissent ;  and  failed,  for  want  of  a  two-third  vote.  Yet 
an  attempt  was  made  to  defisat  the  declared  sense  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority,  to  withhold 
the  requisite  appropriation. 

The  Constitution  has  given  to  the  Executive,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors. 
Can  the  necessity  of  our  concurrence  in  an  appropritr 
tion,  give  us,  not  only  the  right  of  prescribing  to  the  Pre§» 
ident  the  grades  of  ministers,  their  numbers,  the  nationa 
to  which  they  shall  be  sent,  but  the  power  also,  by  with- 
holding salaries,  of  defeating  such  appointments  7  When 
an  appointment  is  constitutionally  made— the  compensi^ 
tion  becomes  a  debt.  For  what  is  the  money  power  in- 
trusted to  Congress,  but  **  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  ?  "  This  power  of  appointing  Legates  is  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  sovereignty.  The  Constitution  has  only 
designated  the  Department  by  which  it  is  to  be  exerted. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  could  the  House,  by  refusing  an 
appropriation,  divest  the  nation  of  so  important  an  attri- 
bute T  The  discussion  was  much  protracted  and  often 
resumed ;  but  the  amendment  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
minority  of  four,  being  a  strict  party  vote.  This  increase 
of  patronage  became  the  subject  of  much  after  contro^ 
Vol.  VII.— 7 
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Tersy ;  and  the  speech  of  Gallatin  was  extensively  circu- 
lated  to  prejudice  the  administration. 

During  the  progress  of  this  debate  the  Senate  had  been 
engaged  in  framing  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  impeach- 
ments. The  Constitution  prescribed,  that  "  the  Senate 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments."  A 
clause  was  nevertheless  proposed  by  Tazewell,  for  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases.  ''  There  is 
no  expectation,"  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison,  "  of  carry- 
ing this ;  but  it  will  draw  forth  the  principles  of  the 
parties,  and  concur  in  accumulating  proof y  on  which  side 
ail  the  sound  principles  are  to  be  found."  This  attempt 
to  destroy  so  important  a  check  on  Executive  influence, 
was  only  supported  by  three  votes — Tazewell  and  Mason 
of  Virginia,  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee. 

Notice  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  as 
to  the  election  of  the  President,  had  been  given  in  that 
body.  With  a  similar  disregard  to  the  stability  of  the 
Government,  and  with  a  like  view  to  popularity,  Jefferson 
suggested  it,  as  a  proper  occasion,  to  propose  again  the 
rejected  «<  Virginia  amendments." 

A  circular  letter  from  Cabell,  a  member  of  Congress, 
had  been  presented  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  Richmond  in 
terms  of  strong  censure.  Jefferson  pronounced  this  an 
invasion  of  the  natural  right  of  free  correspondence,  and 
caused  petitions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  but  to  be  ''  fathered "  by  some  other  person, 
impugning  this  procedure  as  an  infraction  of  that  right. 
At  the  same  time,  he  described  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  as  having  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  proposed 
that  a  prcemunire  should  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  against  all  citizens,  who  '^  attempt  to  carry 
their  causes  before  any  other  than  the  State  Courts,  in 
cases  where  those  other  Courts  have  no  right  to  their 
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cognizance.'*  "  A  plea,**  he  wrote,  "  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  their  State  or  a  reclamation  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  if  adjudged  valid,  would  be  safe  v  but  if  ad- 
judged invalid,  would  be  followed  by  the  punishment  of  a 
proemunire  for  the  attempt."  *  Denunciatory  resolutioni^ 
in  conformity  with  these  petitions,  passed  the  House  of 
Delegates ;  a  proceeding  which  was  condemned  by  the 
Senate  of  Virginia,  as  ^derogatory  to  its  constitutional 
privileges."  The  end  was  nevertheless  attained  of  kee[K> 
ing  up  the  jealousy  of  his  State,  and  preparing  it  for  sab- 
sequent  movements. 

These  intermediate  means  of  excitement  were  now 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  injuries  of  France.  But  in  vain.  Her  continued 
depredations  left  the  nation  no  repose.  All  were  intent 
upon  the  result  of  the  mission  to  Paris.  The  intelligence 
from  Europe  gave  no  indications  of  its  success.  The  re- 
cent revolution  had  excluded  from  the  French  Councils 
all  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  the  interests  of  the  army 
were  made  the  predominant  interests  of  France.  Pre- 
vious to  the  change  of  the  Directory,  the  conferences  at 
Lisle  had  proceeded  to  a  point  which  offered  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  England,  reserving  a  few  important  a^ 
quisitions  for  the  security  of  her  commerce,  had  consented 
to  relinquish  the  rest  of  her  vast  conquests.  Instructions 
were  now  given  by  the  Directory  to  its  agents  to  refuse 
the  grant  of  the  small  indemnities  her  crown  required. 
She  was  asked  to  surrender  all,  without  any  equivalent. 
Hesitation  to  accede  to  such  unequal  terms  was  the  pre- 
text of  an  order  to  break  off  the  delusive  negotiation. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  depart  from  the  treaty  of 
Leoben,  and  to  impose  more  unequal  terms  upon  Austria. 

*  Jeffanoo  to  Monroe,  Sept  7, 1797. 
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But  Bonaparte  triumphed  over  the  Directory,  and,  on  the 
MTenteenth  of  October,  the  treaty  of  ^  Campio  Formio  " 
was  concluded,  which  public  opinion  compelled  the  Di- 
rectory to  ratify.  They  immediately  after  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  their  intention  to  invade  England.  A  treaty 
Wd  recently  been  concluded  with  Portugal.  On  the 
aame  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
Band  of  the  army  of  England,  this  treaty  was  declared 
•to  be  void,  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  was  ordered  to 
depart  from  Paris  I 

The  American  commissioners  arrived  there  on  the 
fimrth  of  October — a  most  unpropitious  period.  At  the 
Moment  of  their  arrival,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
eoQrse  it  had  been  resolved  to  adopt,  a  summary  exposi- 
tioii  appeared  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  '^  Differences 
between  America  and  France."  The  treaty  with  Eng- 
land was  the  principal  topic  of  complaint.  Again  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Jefferson  to  Mazzei,  '^  Two  declared 
parties  were  stated  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  One 
consisting  of  the  merchants,  and  of  a  majority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  legislature,  which  was  called  the  English 
party.  The  cultivators  of  land  were  said  to  form  the 
ether  party.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  more  inclined 
to  France."  The  treaty  of  England,  it  stated,  was  con- 
olnded  to  serve  her  interests.  That  it  was  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  France,  was  charged  as  an  offence.  It 
was  pronounced  a  breach  of  the  alliance,  and  stigmatized 
aa  a  *^  treaty  of  disaffection ! " 

The  despatches  from  the  American  Commissioners 
were  received  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  of  March — 
Ae  day  on  which  the  debate  on  the  foreign  intercourse 
Ull  terminated.  They  confirmed  the  apprehensions 
which  this  exposition  had  raised. 

Uncertain  whether   the    Envoys   had  retired  from 
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France,  and  delayed  by  the  time  Becessary  to  decipher 
their  communications,  the  President  only  transmitted 
their  last  dispatch,  bearing  date  the  eighth  of  Janaary. 
It  enclosed  a  message  from  the  Directory,  urging  a  law 
to  declare  as  good  prize  all  neutral  ships  having  on  board 
merchandises  and  commodities,  the  production  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  her  possessions,  so  that  the  flag  might  no  longer 
cover  the  property ;  and  declaring,  that,  except  in  case 
of  distress,  the  ports  of  France  should  be  shut  against  aH 
neutral  ships  which  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  shall 
have  touched  at  an  English  port.  It  also  stated,  that  no 
hope  existed  of  their  being  oflicially  received,  or  that  the 
objects  of  their  mission  would  be  in  any  way  accom- 
plished. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this  message  a  eircular  was 
addressed  to  all  the  Diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of 
France  within  the  United  States,  announcing  the  intended 
descent  upon  England,  and  stimulating  them  to  form  an 
active  and  jealous  league  against  her,  for  the  professed 
object  of  establishing  the  '^  liberty  of  the  seas.'' 

The  situation  of  this  country  called  for  immediate  ae- 
tion,  and  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, proposing  the  equipment  of  the  frigates, — the  pur- 
chase of  armed  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, — ^the 
establishment  of  foundries,  the  appointment  of  a  Commia* 
sioner  of  Marine  in  the  War  department,  and  further 
appropriations  for  fortifications.  Urgent  as  the  motives 
to  these  measures  were,  Congress  remained  quiescent.* 

**'What  anarchical  notioDa,'*  Amei  obiervad,  *'we  find  prevaOingl 
What  other  Government  find  the  elements  of  discord  and  dissolution  so  powfn* 
fill  within  its  very  bosom  I  Eyezywhere,  out  of  the  United  States^  the  Qqvw 
emment,  good  or  bad,  has  the  power  to  aot  or  forbear  acting.  Its  difficohi 
and  the  menaced  resistance  to  its  action  lie  without;  here,  they  a|«|. 
within.  The  machineiy  of  our  Go?«nimflBt|  a*  vndentood  by  GalUtia  h  Coy 
St  made  to  stand  still— od  to  gou** 
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The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  triumphed  at  this 
indecision.  Their  presses,  to  enfeeble  the  popular  feel- 
ingy  imputed  the  conduct  of  France  to  the  irritating  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Administration;^  openly  defended  the 
decree  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  neutrality,  and 
demanded  why  the  President  had  mysteriously  withheld 
the  official  documents?  England,  they  alleged,  com- 
menced the  aggressions  upon  neutral  commerce.  France 
was  compelled  to  retaliate.  It  would  be  unjustifiable  in 
the  United  States  to  resort  to  arms  ;  nor  was  this  decree 
alone  defensible  on  that  ground,  it  would  militate  only 
against  England, — to  America  it  might  prove  beneficial.f 
In  vain  were  the  alarming  tidings  from  Europe  re- 
ceived. Intelligence  of  an  incipient  Revolution  in  Hol- 
land, by  which  the  last  vestiges  of  her  independence  were 
eflfaced — Holland,  a  nation  to  whom  the  United  States 
owed  such  large  obligations. — Information  that  Switzer- 
land had  become  the  prey  of  French  faction  and  intrigue, 
Switzerland,  the  eldest  republic  of  modern  Europe — Ad- 
vices that  both  the  Councils  of  France  had  unanimously 
sanctioned  the  atrocious  decree  against  neutral  commerce 

*  Madiaon  to  Jefferson,  Feb.  12,  1798.  **  France  will  not  acqnieace  under 
ihtb  advantage  which  that  insidioxu  instrument"  (the  British  treaty)  ** gives  to 
Iisr  enemy  **  stating  that  we  had  thereby  *'  stipulated  that  Britain  may  plun- 

f  Jeflerson  to  Madison,  iii.  878,  March  15,  1798.  «*The  French  decree 
baa  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  merchants  here.  Its  operation  is 
not  yet  perhaps  well  understood ;  but  probably  it  will  put  our  shipping  out  of 
competition,  because  British  bottoms,  which  can  come  under  convoy,  will 
■lone  be  trusted  iriih  return  cargoes.  Ours,  losing  this  benefit,  would  need  a 
bi^er  freight  out,  in  which,  therefore,  they  wfll  be  underbid  by  the  British. 
lliey  must  then  retire  from  the  competition.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  tiy  other 
duumels  of  commerce,  and  return  cargoes  from  other  countries.  This  effect 
would  be  atUutary,**  **  Another  good  effect  ^  adverted  to  was,  the  *^  checking 
and  withdrawing  our  extensive  commerce  and  navigatioii  within  those  bounds 
to  which  paaoa  nniat  neoewarily  bring  t^iem.* 
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entirely  all  resistance  had  ceased — all  freedom  of 
opinion  been  extinguished — The  recent  violation  of  the 
American  territory  by  a  French  privateer ;  plundering 
and  burning  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton— none  of  all  these  events  produced  any  impression 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy.  The  contemplated  de- 
scent upon  England  was  the  great  event  to  which  they 
looked.  The  means  were  discussed,  the  visionary  pro- 
jects of  the  impious  Paine  *  deemed  probable ; — and  an 
attempt,  which  Bonaparte  then  rejected  as  a  ^'  barbarooi 
incursion."  t  they  hailed  as  the  consummation  of  their 
hopes.     Her  downfall  was  to  insure  their  elevation. 

*  Paine,  a  native  ciEnffUmdt  framed  a  plan  for  raidng  the  nqnuite  ftmdi^ 
and  propoted  to  croas  the  Channel  with  pmboatt. 

f  **  Mais  il  aentait  que  cooqnerir  le  pays,  s*y  6tahlir  strait  imponihle ; 
qifoo  poomit  seolement  le  ravager,  ini  enlerer  nne  partie  de  aee  richem^  la 
racolBr,  Fanmiler  poor  nn  demi-necle,  mais  qa'il  faodrait  y  lacrifier  TaniiAa 
qn'oo  J  anrait  amende,  et  reyenir  pre»iae  lenl,  apna  nne  eapece  d'miMniw 
fcviort."    Thiera,  t  10,  p.  14. 


CHAPTER    CXL- 

With  intense  anxiety,  Hamilton  awaited  the  result  of 
the  mission.  As  a  mean  either  of  averting  war,  or  of 
uniting  the  American  people,  he  had  advised  it;  and, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fear  that  neither  of  these  ends 
had  been  attained,  his  solicitude  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
The  President  had  submitted  to  his  cabinet,  some  time 
before,  questions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  case 
this  overture  should  fail.  These  questions  were  trans- 
mitted to  Hamilton  for  his  advice  by  the  Secretary 
at  War.  He  bestowed  upon  them  the  most  serious  re- 
flection. The  result  was  communicated  to  McHenry, 
and  by  him,  with  slight  modifications,  embodied  in  a  re- 
port to  the  President.  The  substance  is  given  in  a  letter 
of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  addressed,  before  the  aggra- 
Tated  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  envoys 
were  known  to  him,  by  Hamilton  to  Pickering : 

'*  I  make  no  apology  for  offering  you  my  opinion  on  the  present 
■tale  of  oar  affidrs.  I  look  npon  the  qaestion  before  the  public  as 
nothing  less  than  whether  we  shall  maintain  our  independence ;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  do  it  in  eyery  eyont,  and  at  every  hazard.  I  am  there- 
ftve  of  opinion,  that  our  Executive  should  come  forward  on  this  basis. 

'^I  wish  to  see  a  temperate  but  (j^rave^  iolemn^  and  flrm  communi- 
cation from  the  President  to  the  two  Houses  on  the  result  of  the  ad- 
vices from  our  Commisdoners.  This  communication  to  review  sum- 
marily the  course  of  our  affiurs  with  France  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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present  moment ;  to  Adyert  to  her  condnet  towtrds  the  nentral  pow>- 
cn  generallj,  dwelling  emphfttkallj  on  the  kst  decree  respecting  Tea- 
sels carrying  British  mmnafactnres,  as  an  uneqairocal  act  of  hostilitj 
•gainst  all  of  them ;  to  allude  to  the  dangerous  and  Tast  projects  of  the 
French  GoTemment ;  to  consider  her  refesal  to  reoetre  onr  minister 
as  a  yirtnal  denial  of  onr  independence,  and  as  eyidenoe,  that,  if  dt' 
cnmstanoes  iayor  the  plan,  we  shall  be  called  to  defend  that  indepen- 
deooe,  our  political  institutions,  and  our  liberty  against  her  ente^ 
prises ;  to  conclude,  that,  leaying  still  the  door  to  accommodation  (^mb^ 
and  not  proceeding  to  final  rupture,  our  duty,  our  honor,  and  safetfi 
require  that  we  shall  take  yigorous  and  oomprohensiye  measures  of 
defence,  adequate  to  the  immediate  protection  of  our  commerce,  to  the 
security  of  our  ports,  and  to  our  eyentual  defence,  in  case  of  inyasion ; 
and  with  a  yiew  to  these  great  objects,  calling  forth  and  oi^ganizing  all 
the  resources  of  the  country.  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  haye  the 
President  to  recommend  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  Ths 
occasion  renders  it  proper,  and  religions  ideas  will  be  useful  I  haye 
this  last  measure  at  heart 

"  The  measures  to  be  adyocated  by  our  firiends  in  Congress  to  be 
these : — ^I.  Permission  to  our  merchant  yessels  to  arm  and  to  capture 
tiiose  which  may  attack  them.  11.  The  completion  of  our  frigatei| 
and  the  proyision  of  a  considerable  number  of  sloops  of  war,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  guns.*  Authority  to  capture  all  attacking,  and  priyv 
teers  found  within  twenty  leagues  of  our  coast  m.  Power  to  the 
President,  in  general  terms,  to  proyide  and  equip  ten  ships  of  the  lins^ 
in  case  of  open  rupture  with  any  foreign  power.  lY .  The  increase  of 
our  military  establishment  to  twenty  thousand,  and  a  proyisional 
army  of  thirty  thousand,  besides  the  militia.  V.  The  efficacious  forti- 
fieation  of  our  principal  ports — say  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Newport, 
New  London,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  Charleston,  Sayannah.  'TIS  waste  of  money  to  be  more 
diffnsiye.  YL  The  extension  of  our  reyenue  to  all  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  and  a  loan  commensurate  with  the  contemplated 
expenditures.  YIL  The  iuipmuum  of  our  treaties  with  France,  till  % 
basis  of  connection  shall  be  re-established  by  treaty. 

*^  In  my  opinion,  bold  language  and  bold  measures  are  indispensir 
ble.    The  attitude  of  calm  d^ncs  suits  us.     It  is  yain  to  talk  of 

*  '^  To  Mrye  at  oouyoya." 
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peace  with  a  power  with  which  we  are  actually  in  hostiiitj.  The 
election  is  between  a  tame  surrender  of  our  rights  or  a  state  of  miti- 
gated hostility.  Neither  do  I  think  that  this  state  will  lead  to  general 
rapture,  if  France  is  unsuccessful ;  and,  if  successful,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  that  she  will  endeayor  to  impose  her  yoke  upon  us." 

The  Secretary  of  State  answered,  that  the  President 
had  determined  to  recommend  a  fast ;  and  had  given  per- 
mission to  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  by  withdrawing  his 
restrictions ;  that  the  frigates  were  to  be  completed  ;  that 
a  zealous  opposition  would  be  made  to  a  further  augmen- 
tation either  of  the  Naval  or  Military  establishments ; 
and  he  proposed,  instead  of  a  suspension,  that  there 
should  be  a  declared  annihilation  of  the  treaties  with 
France,  on  the  ground  of  her  frequent  infractions  of 
them.  He  mentioned,  that  the  cession  of  Louisiana  had 
been  pressed ;  and  inquired,  what  course  should  be  taken 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  the  British  government ;  that 
no  communication  had  hitherto  been  made  to  any  person 
upon  that  subject.  He  also  gave  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
cent correspondence  of  the  envoys  at  Paris. 

Hamilton  stated,*  that  the  call  of  the  Senate  on  the 
President  for  these  papers  had  been  universally  ap- 
proved ;  that  he  deemed 

''it  essential  that  so  much  as  possibly  can,  should  be  communicated, 
oonfldeDoe  will  otherwise  be  wanting,  and  criticism  wiU  ensue  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  repeL  The  obserTation  is,  Congress  being  called 
apon  to  discharge  the  most  important  of  all  their  functions,  it  is  too 
mush  to  expect  that  thej  will  relj  on  the  inference  of  the  Executive, 
from  materials  which  might  be  put  before  them."  The  recent  exam- 
ple of  the  British  King  is  cited.    *^  Pray  let  all  that  is  possible  be  done." 

He  subsequently  f  wrote : 
''I  am  against  going  immediately  into  alliance  with  Great  Britaia 
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It  18  my  opinion  that  her  interest  will  insure  ns  her  oo-operAtion  to 
the  extent  of  her  power,  and  that  a  treaty  will  not  secure  her  further. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  might  entangle  us.  Public  opinion  is  not 
prepared  for  it.  It  would  not  fail  to  be  represented  as  the  point  to 
which  our  pretious  conduct  wu  directed  ;  and,  in  case  of  offers  tnm 
France,  satisfactoiy  to  us,  the  public  faith  might  be  embarrassed  bj 
the  calls  of  the  people  for  accommodation  and  peace.  The  dsnder^' 
turn  is,  that  Britain  could  be  engaged  to  lodge  with  her  minister  hon^ 
powers  commensurate  with  such  arrangements  as  exigencies  may  re- 
quire, and  the  progress  of  opinion  permit  I  see  no  good  objection  on 
her  part  to  this  plan.  It  would  be  good  policy  in  her  to  send  to  this 
oountiy  a  dozen  frigates  to  pursue  the  directions  of  this  goyemment. 
If  Spain  would  cede  LouiaiOna  to  the  United  States,  I  would  accept 
it  absolutely,  if  obtainable  absolutely,  or  with  an  engagement  to  rest&rHf 
if  it  cannot  be  obtained  absolutely." 

Two  days  *  after  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  seventeenth 
was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress.  He  stated,  that  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Envoys  had  been  maturely  considered. 
That  their  exertions  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difference! 
had  been  sincere  and  unremitted  ;  but,  that  he  perceived 
no  ground  of  expectation  that  the  objects  of  their  misnon 
could  be  accomplished  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
safety,  honor,  or  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation. 
That  he  could  discern  nothing  which  could  have  insured 
or  contributed  to  success,  that  had  been  omitted  on  his 
part ;  and  nothing  further  which  can  be  attempted,  con- 
sistentiy  with  maxims  for  which  our  country  has  con- 
tended at  every  hazard,  and  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  our  national  sovereignty.  He  exhorted  them  to  adopt 
with  promptitude,  decision  and  unanimity,  such  measures 
as  the  ample  resources  of  the  country  afford  for  the  pr5- 
tection  of  commerce,  the  defence  of  their  territory,  re- 
plenishing the  arsenals,  establishing  foundries  and  mili- 

•  ]Caiohl9. 
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tary  manufactures,  and  providing  an  efficient  revenue. 
He  announced  that  the  orders  restraining  the  merchant 
vessels  from  arming  had  been  withdrawn,  and  urged  the 
importance  in  all  their  proceedings  of  manifesting  a  zeal, 
vigor,  and  concert  in  defence  of  the  national  rights,  pro- 
portioned to  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. 

This  decisive  communication  gave  deep  umbrage  to 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mad- 
ison:''^ 

'^  The  insane  message,  which  you  will  see  in  the  public  papers,  has 
had  great  effect  Exultation  on  the  one  side  and  a  certainty  of  vio- 
lory ;  while  the  other  is  petrified  with  astonishment."  He  advised, 
that  Congress  should  pass  a  legislatiye  prohibition  to  arm  ;  if  it  should 
frfl  in  the  Senate,  he  belieyed  "  it  would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their 
baads,"  and,  *'  as  to  do  nothing  and  so  gain  time  was  every  thing '' 
with  them,  that  they  should  resolve  to  adjourn,  *'  in  order  to  go  home 
and  consult  their  constituents  on  the  great  crisis  of  American  affairs 
now  existing."  "  Besides  gaining  time  enough  by  this,"  he  observed, 
'to  allow  the  descent  on  England  to  have  its  effect  here  as  well  as 
there,  it  will  be  a  means  of  exciting  the  people  from  their  inattention. 
Bach  member  will  be  requh^  to  call  for  the  sense  of  his  district  by 
petition  or  instruction."  ^^The  people  will  see  who  are  for  war,  and 
who  for  peace ; "  and  ^*  their  reinresentatives  will  return  here,  invig- 
orated by  the  avowed  support  of  the  American  people." 

He  imputed  the  indignation  against  the  wrongs  of 
France  to  designs  against  the  Government,  perhaps 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Not  a  sigh,  not  a 
lisp,  not  a  murmur  was  heard  from  him  in  behalf  of  his 
injured,  insulted  country. 

The  first  objects  Jefferson  sought  were  to  impair  the 
effect  of  the  President's  message  ;  to  paralyze  the  public 
sentiment ;  to  alarm  with  the  cry  of  war. 

•  Maich  21, 1798. 
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The  Legiflltture  of  Pennsylvama  was  in  session.  The 
day  after  the  President's  message,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  that  body,  openly  declaring  their  disappro- 
bation of  seeking  redress  by  arms,  the  expense  of  which 
must  be  certain  and  the  event  doubtful ;  that  there  was 
equal  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  protection  of 
one,  as  from  the  hostility  of  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
rivals.  They  therefore  bore  their  testimony  against  war 
in  any  shape  or  with  any  nation,  unless  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  should  be  invaded,  but  more  especially 
against  a  '^people  with  whom  their  hearts  and  handf 
have  been  so  lately  united  in  friendship."  This  resolu- 
tion was  rejected.*  The  same  opinions  were  subse- 
quently embodied,  in  a  petition  which  was  signed  by  m 
minority  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  felt  the  importanoe 
of  immediate  preparations  for  defence ;  and  resoluticms 
were  moved,  that  the  fortifications  should  be  completed ; 
a  provisional  army  be  raised ;  military  stores  provided,  and 
an  embargo  laid.  The  proposition  for  an  embargo  was 
unadvisedly  brought  forward.  As  a  mean  of  preventing 
the  arming  of  private  vessels,  it  was  supported  by  a  few  f 
of  the  opposition,  but  was  rejected  by  a  large  vote.  It 
was  deemed  an  essential  object  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  Senate  by  the  proceedings  in  the  House.  The 
contemplated  motion  of  Jefferson  to  adjourn  and  leave 
the  country  defenceless  at  such  an  emergency,  was  more 
than  the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans  could  be  induced  to 
venture.  He  then  advised,  and  they  determined  on  m 
more  insidious  policy.     At  the  moment  when  the  House 

*  Jefibnon  remaiked :  **  It  was  rejected  bj  the  Quaker  vote— ahowi^g 
<  that  thehr  attachment  to  England  ii  stronger  than  to  their  principlai^  cr  to 
tiieir  countrj.'" 

t  Anderson,  BloodirGrth,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  TaaewaD. 
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had  formed  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President,  three 
resolutions  *  were  ofiered, — that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
resort  to  war  against  the  French  Republic ;  that  merchant 
Tessels  should  be,  by  law,  restricted  from  arming ;  and 
that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sea  coast  and  for  the  internal  defence  of  the 
country.  Thus  France  was  to  be  apprised,  no  matter 
what  depredations  she  should  commit,  no  matter  what 
injuries  she  should  inflict,  no  mattery  what  insults  she 
should  accumulate,  that  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
sort to  war  against  her — that  the  merchant  vessels  would 
be  denied  the  right  of  self-defence — without  any  naval 
armament  to  convoy  them ;  and,  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired, were  measures  of  internal  defence^ — measures 
which  had  been  in  vain  urged,  and  always  frustrated.f 

•  Called  "  Sprigg*8  resolatioiiB.'* 

f  Waahiiigton  to  MoHeniy : 

"  MousT  Vkrkoh,  27th  March,  1798. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of came  safe  and  in  dne  time  ;  for  the  in- 

fbrmation  contained  in  it  I  thank  jou ;  your  request  was  immediately  com- 
j^Ued  with,  as  everj  one  of  a  similar  nature  shall  be. 

"  A  report  is  circulated  in  Alexandria  and  its  Ticinity,  transmitted,  it  is 
■■Id,  in  private  letters  from  Philadelphia,  that  a  correspondence  has  been 

^Movered,  or  more  properly  letters  have  been  intercepted  from  some  M n 

ci  Cg — ss  to  the  D— ct — y  of  F'  ,  of  a  treasonable  nature—containing, 
aoiong  other  matters,  advice  not  to  receive  our  envoys ;  on  the  contrary,  to 
menace  us  with  hostile  appearances,  and  they  might  rely  upon  bringing  the 
U.  S.  to  her  terms.  The  name  of  one  person  has  been  mentioned  to  me. 
Omd,  must  these  reports  be,  if  unfounded ;  and  if  founded,  what  punishment 
eta  be  too  great  for  the  actors  in  so  diabolical  a  drama !  The  period  is  big 
with  events,  but  what  it  will  produce  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken. 

"  On  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  I  hope  the  best  It  has  always 
been  my  belief,  that  Providence  has  not  led  us  so  far  in  the  path  of  inde- 
pei^lence  of  one  nation,  to  throw  us  into  the  arms  of  another ;  and  that 
the  machinations  of  those  who  are  attempting  it,  will  sooner  or  later,  recoil 
upon  their  own  heads.  Heaven  grant  it  may  happen  iooq  upon  all  those 
whose  conduct  deserve  it." 
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Jefferson  hoped,  that  the  Federalists,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, would  not  dare  to  oppose  this  popular  proposition 
of  peace ;  that,  if  the  season  could  be  gained,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  be  saved,  that  the  affairs  of  Europe 
would  save  them ;  but  he  feared  that  they  would  be 
^  borne  down,  and  was  under  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions." *  An  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Great 
Britain,  he  apprehended,  might  be  the  result ;  and  a  ru- 
mor was  circulated,  that  such  a  pact  was  in  contempla- 
tion. 

The  debate  on  these  resolutions  marked  the  temper 
of  the  House.  A  leading  Federalist  avowed  his  belief, 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  war  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  the  national  honor  and  interest  be  aban- 
doned. To  forbear  to  declare  war  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments,  wherefore  pass  this  negative 
resolution  T  It  was  only  a  text  from  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  alarm  the  people.  The  opposition  were  called 
upon  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
propound  the  question,  was  it  expedient  ^  to  declare  war  f 
This  was  refused,  for  the  ^'  pacific  resolutions  had  not 
been  the  work  of  a  moment.'* 

Baldwin,  Gallatin,  Giles  and  Nicholas,  were  conspicu- 
ous supporters  of  these  resolutions.  They  insisted,  that 
the  language  of  the  President  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war ;  that  such  a  war  would  be  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, and  that  Congress  were  bound  to  interpose  their 
check  upon  any  measures  of  such  a  tendency.  The  mo- 
ment we  went  beyond  our  jurisdictional  line,  Giles  re- 
marked, ^  defence  will  become  offence.  The  House  was 
acting  in  the  dark ;  something  was  not  correct,  which 
was  the  reason  the  expected  papers  were  not  sent."    He 

«  «MRNnQa  to  Hadiaon,  iiL  8SS.    Kuch  29. 
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iDflisted,  that  France  had  heavy  complaints,  arising  prin< 
cipally  from  the  operation  of  the  British  treaty,  that  fatal 
iogtrument  to  the  United  States.  Her  decree  against 
neutral  commerce  he  condemned,  but  we  exported  to 
France  and  nations  under  her  influence  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars — to  Great  Britain  only  eight.  Against  whom 
«re  we  to  arm?  Against  those  who  receive  thirty-six 
millions  for  the  protection  of  the  eight  millions,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  re-exported.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  what 
will  you  do,  if  France  carries  her  injuries  further  ?  "  / 
iMMiU,"  he  avowed,  **  draw  ourselves  within  our  shells.  I 
would  sooner  (though  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  do  it)  in- 
demnify our  commercial  citizens  than  go  to  war.  I  am 
now,  and  always  have  been  for  peace." 

**  Have  we  any  other  choice,"  Harper  inquired,  "  but 
to  resist,  or  to  submit  ?  Was  not  this  clamor  for  peace, 
to  declare  we  must  submit  not  only  to  the  injuries  wc 
have  received,  but  to  whatever  may  follow  ?  You  desire 
peace !  What  was  the  spirit  of  the  peace  you  wish  to 
preserve  7 — a  spirit  which  he  deemed  vile  submission — a 
spirit  which  was  afraid  to  complain,  and  which  met  every 
new  insult  without  murmur.  We  are  told,  when  an  in- 
vasion is  attempted,  it  will  then  be  time  to  prepare  for 
war.  He  apprehended,  that  the  same  spirit  which  led 
them  now  to  submit,  would  induce  them  then  to  sur- 
render." 

The  debate  was  interrupted  by  the  motion  of  a  Fed 
eralist  calling  for  a  disclosure  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  envoys,  or,  of  such  parts  as  considerations  of  public 
•afety  and  interest  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
permit.  Livingston  moved  to  expunge  the  qualification, 
and  to  insert  a  demand  for  the  instructions.  A  new  dis- 
cussion arose  upon  this  motion.  It  was  opposed  by  those 
who  condemned  the  precedent.    The  debate  on  the  peace 
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proposition  was  in  the  mean  time  resumed,  and  a  decision 
was  earnestly  requested ;  but  the  resolution  calling  for 
the  papers  and  instructions  passed,  and  the  following  day 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  House.  The  attempt  to 
precommit  it  against  a  declaration  of  war  was  then  aban- 
doned. 

The  introduction  of  these  resolutions  evinced  either 
the  greatest  temerity  in  the  opposition,  or  conviction  of 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  nation.  The  extent  to  which  the 
public  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  foreign  influence  ex- 
cited alarm  ;  and,  the  question  seemed  to  be,  as  Hamilton 
had  stated  it,  **  whether  we  shall  retain  our  independ- 
ence ?  "  But  still  it  was  not  so  viewed  by  the  people  at 
large.  No  indications  were  seen  of  that  rising  of  national 
feeling  which  the  crisis  ought  to  have  produced.  There 
was  indeed  a  foreboding  silence,  but  whether  that  silence 
indicated  submission  or  resistance,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine. 

Hamilton  could  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
had  so  soon  and  so  much  degenerated.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  altogether  gone. 
He  saw  around  him,  yet  surviving,  most  of  his  comrades 
in  that  glorious  strife.  He  would  not  indulge  the  degrad- 
ing supposition,  that  in  his  own  bosom  burned  more  ar- 
dently than  among  millions  of  his  countrymen  the  sacred 
flame  of  patriotism. 

In  his  letter  to  Pickering  he  had  advised,  as  seen,  '*  a  tem- 
perate but  grave^  solemn^  and  firm  communication  from  the 
President,  reviewing  summarily  the  course  of  our  afiairs 
with  France."  Hamilton  advised  this  review,  because  he 
saw  that  the  prolixity  of  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  her  repeated  misstatements  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  had  left  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  no  distinct,  definite  impressions.  Her  injuries 
Vol.  VII.. 
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had  been  so  often  veiled  or  excused  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  that  he  felt  it  of  the  highest  importance  they 
should  clearly  perceive  their  true  position  before  they 
entered  upon  this  great  and  hazardous  contest. 
Similar  advice  was  given  by  him  to  Sedgewick : 

"  The  President  ought  to  make  a  solemn  and  manly  communication 
to  Congress.  The  language  graye  and  firm,  but  without  invcctiye — in 
which,  after  recapitulating  the  progress  of  our  controversy  with  France 
the  measures  taken  towards  accommodation  and  stating  their  degrading 
result,  he  ought  to  advert  to  the  extremely  critical  posture  of  Europe, 
the  excessive  pretensions  of  France  externally,  her  treatment  of  the 
neutral  powers  generally,  and  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  late  vio- 
lent invasion  of  their  commerce,  as  an  act  destructive  of  the  independ- 
ence of  nations — to  state  that  eventual  dangers  of  the  most  serious 
kind  hang  over  us,  and  that  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  bound 
to  provide  with  the  utmost  energy  for  the  immediate  security  of  our 
iavaded  rights  and  for  the  ultimate  defence  of  our  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, and  conclude  with  a  recommendation  in  general  terms  to  adopt 
efficient  measures  for  increasing  our  revenue,  for  protecting  our  com- 
merce, for  guarding  our  seaports,  and  ultimately  for  repelling  invasion 
— -hitimating,  also,  that  the  relations  of  treaty  which  have  subsisted 
between  us  and  France,  and  which  have  been  so  entirely  disregarded 
by  her,  ought  not  to  remain  by  our  constitution  and  laws  binding 
upon  us,  but  ought  to  be  suspended  in  their  operations,  till  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences  shall  re  establish  a  basis  of  connection  and  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  taking  especial  care,  however,  that 
merely  defensive  views  be  indicated." 

After  a  recapitulation,  though  more  at  large,  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  him  to  Pickering,  he  remarked : 

**  These  measures  to  a  feeble  mind  may  appear  gigantic.  To  yours 
they  can  only  appear  excessive,  as  far  as  it  may  seem  impracticable  to 
get  them  adopted.  For  my  part,  I  contemplate  the  possible  over- 
throw of  England,  certainly  of  invasion,  and  the  duty  and  practicability, 
Id  that  event,  of  defending  our  honor  and  our  rights. 

^  Let  the  President  also  call  to  his  aid  the  force  of  religious  ideas 
h^  a  day  of  fiusting,  humiliation  and  prayer.    This  will  be  in  my  opin- 
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km  no  lew  proper  in  a  political  tiuui  a  Fdigioas  Tieir.  We  muai  ep* 
poee  to  political  fiuiaticism  rel^ions  leal.  I  do  not  enter  into  a  detifl 
of  reasons  for  the  reepectiYe  measures.  Tfaej  will  all  occor  to  yon.  I 
consider  the  independence  of  nations  as  threatened,  and  I  am  willing 
to  enconnter  every  extremity  in  the  preserration  of  onrs. 

^*  la  all  our  measurea,  however,  let  it  he  seen,  that  final  rupture  k 
desired  to  he  avoided,  at  far  as  may  consist  with  security,  and  the 
United  States  still  stand  ready  to  aooomnuxlate.  I  write  in  eztmM 
haste. 

*^  P.  S.  I  heseech  you,  exert  yourself  to  induce  the  New  England 
Representatives,  if  not  already  done,  to  forward  the  hill  for  providing 
an  indifferent  mode  of  trial  in  cases  in  which  8U»te$  are  concerned. 
Without  it,  a  civil  war  may  ensue  between  us  and  Connecticot,  and 
the  Federal  interest  will  at  any  rate  be  much  injured." 

This  last  remark  was  in  allusion  to  a  territorial  con- 
troversy between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  to  which 
a  trial  was  had  at  Hartford,  where,  contending  for  ihe 
rights  of  New  York,  Hamilton  made  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished forensic  efforts. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  publiQ 
affairs,  he  now  resolved  again  to  arouse  and  to  direct  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Selecting  the  signature  of  '*  Tituf 
Manlius,"  as  commemorative  of  the  successful  stand  taken 
by  the  ancient  republicans  of  Rome  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  he  published,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  a 
series  of  essays  entitled  ''  The  Stand." 

His  opening  remarks  exhibit  bis  own  impressions  as  to 
the  state  of  the  public  feeling. 

^The  enlightened  frimds  (^  America  nevor  saw,"  he  observed, 
'*  greater  occasion  of  disquietude  than  at  the  present  juncture. 

'^  Our  nation,  through  its  official  organs,  has  been  treated  with 
studied  contempt  and  systematic  insult ;  essential  rights  of  the  ooim- 
try  are  perseveringly  violated ;  and  its  independence  and  liberty  even- 
tually threatened,  by  the  most  flagitious,  despotic,  and  vindictive  gov- 
tmme&t  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind,  by  a  govemi 
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■■rrliini^  with  ooIomaI  strides  to  nnirenal  empire — tnd,  in  the  ezeca- 
lioo  of  this  hideous  project,  wielding  with  absolute  aathoritj  the 
wlic^  physical  force  of  the  most  enthralled  hot  most  powerful  nation 
19011  eartlu  In  a  sitoation  like  this,  how  great  is  the  cause  to  lament, 
how  af&icting  to  CTery  heart,  alire  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
country,  to  obserre,  that  distracted  and  inefficient  ooondls,  that  a  pal- 
iied  and  anoonsdoiis  state  of  the  public  mind,  afford  too  little  assur- 
mes  of  measures  adequate  either  to  the  urgency  of  the  eyils  which 
■re  felt)  or  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  dangers  which  are  in  prospect.'' 

He  next  contrasted  the  elevated  and  energetic  spirit  of 
the  Revolution,  its  unanimity — its  success — with  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation — pointed  to  the  Ffve  Tyrants  of 
France — their  revolutionary  despotism  at  home — their 
implacable,  obstinate,  remorseless  prolongation  of  the 
calamities  of  Europe — their  long  train  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions and  affronts  and  insupportable  outrages  to 
America — filling  up  the  measure  of  national  insult  and 
humiliation.  He  lamented  the  divisions  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  side,  unremitting  efforts  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  despots  of  France,  to  vilify  and  discredit  our  own  gov- 
ernment, to  destroy  its  necessary  vigor,  damp  the  zeal  of 
the  citizens,  and  divert  their  affections  from  their  own  to 
a  foreign  country — on  the  other  side,  neither  expanded 
views  of  our  situation,  nor  measures  at  all  proportioned 
to  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  danger.  While  our 
independence  is  menaced,  little  more  is  heard  than  of 
guarding  our  trade,  and  this  in  very  feeble  and  tremulous 
accents. 

In  the  community,  though  sounder,  he  saw  the  same  en- 
ervating dispositions — a  few  prostituted  to  a  foreign  enemy 
and  willing  that  their  country  should  become  a  province 
of  France ;  insinuating,  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  they 
would  join  her  standard— others  willing  to  sacrifice  com- 
merce, and  to  become  tributary,  rather  than  to  encounter 
war  or  increase  the  chances  of  it 
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He  then  depicted  in  the  boldest  colors  the  power,  the 
vigor,  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  called  upon  the 
nation  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  to  resist,  and  to  re* 
sist  with  energy. 


'*  That,"  he  said,  ^^  will  be  a  narrow  yiew  of  our  Bitnation 
does  not  contemplate,  that  we  may  be  called  at  our  very  doors  to 
defend  onr  independence  and  liberty,  and  which  does  not  providd 
against  it,  by  bringing  into  activity  and  completely  organizing  all  the 
resources  of  the  country." 

The  second  of  these  eloquent  essays  examined  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  showed  that 
from  the  moment  the  National  Assembly,  which  de- 
throned the  King,  declared  itself  **  a  Committee  of  In- 
surrection of  the  whole  human  race,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  all  existing  governments,"  France  com- 
menced a  career  of  hostility  to  the  world,  which  ghe 
had  continued  throughout  all  her  political  changes. 

'^How  fiff,"  he  said,  "it  may  have  been  wise  in  a  particular  gov^ 
emment  to  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet,  or.  if  in  its  option,  to  have 
left  France  to  the  fermentations  of  the  pernicious  principles  by  whidi 
its  leaders  were  actuated,  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency,  distiDCt 
from  the  right.  It  is  also  a  complicated  and  difficult  question— one 
which  able  and  upright  men  might  decide  different  ways.  But  the 
right  is  still  indisputable.  Neither  were  they  bound  to  be  satisfied 
with  after  explanations  or  qualifications  of  the  principles  whidi  had 
been  declared.  They  had  a  right  to  judge  conscientiously  whether  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  any  pretended  change  of  system,  and  to  aoi 
accordingly." 

^  The  means  of  effecting  her  purpose  were  to  destroy  all  religiooa 
opinion,  to  perrert  a  whole  nation  to  Atheism,  a  phenomenon  of  profli- 
gacy !  to  deprave  morals,  by  laws  of  easy  divorce,  and  by  guilty  i^ 
plauses  of  accusations  by  children  against  their  parents.  Its  suooea%^ 
was  seen  in  the  successive  subversion  and  subjugation  of  all  the  minor 
powers  of  Europe.  Ambition  and  fanatidsm  marching  hand  in  hand, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  rapine." 
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The  conduct  of  France  towards  the  United  States, 
was  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  essays,  and  these  were 
chiefly  important.  They  gave  a  clear,  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  treaty 
of  seventeen  hundred  seventy-eight ;  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals,  of  the  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  alleged  injuries  of  France,  resulting  in 
a  complete  vindication  of  that  policy  not  only  from  the 
charge  of  injustice,  but  unfriendliness — showing  that  the 
United  States  had  done  more  than  was  required — more 
than  strict  neutrality  towards  England  would  sanction. 

A  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
compelled  the  conclusion,  that  its  objects  had  been,  with 
the  aid  of  their  American  partisans,  to  degrade  the 
Government  and  prepare  the  way  for  Revolution,  per- 
haps conquest.  It  was  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  probability,  the  inducements,  the  means  and  the  dan- 
gers of  an  invasion. 

"  It  is  asked,*'  be  obserred,  ^  what  motires  sufficiently  potent  can 
itmralate  to  so  unpromising  an  attempt  ?  The  answer  is,  the  strong- 
est passions  of  bad  hearts,  inordinate  ambition,  the  love  of  domination, 
that  prime  characteristic  of  the  despots  of  France,  the  spirit  of  yen- 
fstnoe  for  the  presumption  of  having  thought  and  acted  for  ourselves 
^^  spirit  which  has  marked  every  step  of  the  revolutionary  leaders — 
lbs  fimatical  egotism  of  obliging  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adapt  their 
political  system  to  the  French  standard  of  perfection — the  desire  of 
issaring  the  future  control  of  our  affairs  by  humbling  and  ruining  the 
independent  supporters  of  their  country,  and  of  elevating  the  partisans 
and  tools  of  France — the  desire  of  entangling  our  commerce  with  pref- 
•TODoes  and  restrictions  which  would  give  to  her  the  monopoly ;  these 
passions,  the  most  imperious,  these  motives,  the  most  enticing  to  a 
craoked  policy,  are  sufficient  persuasives — to  undertake  the  subjuga* 
Jkotk  of  this  country. 

^  Added  to  these  primary  inducements,  the  desire  of  finding  an  out- 
M  lor  a  part  of  the  vast  armies  which  on  the  termination  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  are  Wuij  lo  perples  and  endanger  the  men  in  power,  would 
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be  an  aaxiliaiy  motive  of  great  force.  The  total  loss  of  the  troops  sent 
would  be  no  loss  to  France.  Their  cupidity  would  be  readily  excited 
to  the  undertaking  by  the  prospect  of  dividing  among  themselves  the 
fertile  lands  of  this  country.  Great  Britain  once  silenced,  there  would 
be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transportation.  The  divisions  among 
nSy  which  have  been  urged  to  our  Commissioners  as  one  motive  to  a 
compliance  with  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Directory,  would  bt 
equally  an  encouragement  to  invasion.  It  would  be  believed,  that  a 
sufficient  number  Would  flock  to  the  standard  of  France,  to  render  it 
easy  to  quell  the  resistance  of  the  rest.  Drunk  with  success,  nothing 
would  be  thought  too  arduous  to  be  accomplished." 

"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  currents  in  human  affairs,  when  events,  at 
other  times  little  less  than  miraculous,  are  to  be  considered  as  natonl 
and  simple.  Such  were  the  eras  of  Macedonian,  of  Roman,  of  Gothie, 
of  Saracen  inundation.  Such  is  the  present  era  of  French  fimatidsm 
Wise  men,  when  they  discover  the  symptoms  of  a  similar  era,  look  Bar 
prodigies,  and  prepare  for  them  with  foresight  and  energy.  But,  if  im- 
probable, yet  if  the  apprehension  is  not  absolutely  chimerical,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  act  as  if  it  was  likely  to  happen !  What  then,"  be 
asked,  ^  was  to  be  done  ?  To  compound  with  rather  than  provoke  re* 
sistance?  That  were  dishonor — ruin — death.  It  would  be  to  pur- 
chase disgrace,  not  safety.  We  must  resist.  Shall  we  declare  war  ? 
No.  There  are  still  chances  for  avoiding  a  general  rupture  which 
ought  to  be  taken.  Our  true  policy  is,  in  the  attitude  of  calm  defiance, 
to  meet  the  aggressions  upon  us  by  proportionate  resistance,  and  to 
prepare  vigorously  for  further  resistance.  We  must  invigorate  the 
Treasury, — fortify  our  chief  seaports, — create  a  respectable  naval  force 
—raise  a  considerable  army.  Our  merchant  vessels  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted not  only  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  sink  or  capture  their  assail- 
ants. Our  vessels  of  war  to  cruise  on  our  coasts,  and  serve  as  oonvoyS| 
authorized  to  sink  or  capture  assailants,  and  bring  in  privateers  hover- 
ing within  twenty  miles  of  our  coast.  This  implies  a  war,  but  a  limited 
and  mitigated  state  of  war,  to  grow  into  general  rupture  or  not,  at  the 
election  of  France."  The  declared  suspension  of  the  treaties  with  her, 
he  deemed  a  measure  of  evident  justice  and  necessity — the  natmml 
consequence  of  a  total  violation  on  one  side.  The  Consular  conventioa 
ought  also  to  be  dissolved,  as  a  "  mischievous  instrument  devised  by 
Trmnce  in  the  spirit  of  extending  her  influence  to  other  countries." 
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humiliation,  a  loan  was  also  demanded — a  masked  loan  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  equal  to  all 
the  spoliations  of  France  on  the  American  commerce,  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of,  nor  as  an  indemnity  for 
those  spoliations,  but  to  the  immediate  use  of  France. 
This  being  acceded  to,  a  mode,  it  was  intimated,  might 
perhaps  be  adjusted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
the  merchants  to  be  made  at  some  future  period.  But 
until  a  treaty  should  be  concluded,  and  which,  from  the 
distance  of  the  countries,  would  require  the  lapse  of  much 
time,  the  depredations  were  to  be  unrestrained. 

In  addition  to  this  loan,  thirty-two  millions  of  Dutch 
**  Inscriptions,"  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  were 
to  be  purchased  at  par,  and  the  ability  of  the  Batavian 
Republic  to  redeem  them  was  to  be  looked  to.  These 
'^  Inscriptions "  were  already  depreciated  one-half  their 
nominal  value,  would  probably  become  valueless,  and 
thus,  under  this  veil,  a  further  and  enormous  contribution 
was  to  be  extorted.  "  We  must  have  money, — a  great 
deal  of  money ; "  and  then  ^'  Talleyrand  trusted,  that  by 
his  influence  with  the  Directory  he  could  prevail  on 
the  Government  to  receive  them."  Unless  they  acqui- 
esced in  this  extortion,  the  Envoys  were  informed  they 
might  remain  in  Paris  six  months  without  advancing  a 
step. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  between  the  French 
Minister  and  one  of  the  Envoys,  another  form  was  given 
to  the  propositions.  The  United  States  were  to  purchase 
at  par  sixteen  millions  of  ''  Inscriptions,"  and  to  promue 
further  aid  when  in  their  power.  This  being  done,  meas* 
ures  of  indemnity  for  the  captures  were  to  be  taken. 
This  promise  of  aid  was  to  become  the  pretext  for  with* 
holding  this  indemnity,  and  would  have  embarked  the 
United  States  as  an  associate  in  the  war. 
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An  interview  was  next  held  with  Gerry  alone,  who 
was  informed,  that  Talleyrand  had  expected  to  see  the 
several  envoys  often  in  their  private  capacities.  The 
same  views  were  disclosed  to  him,  by  that  minister. 
When  apprised  by  Gerry,  that  they  had  no  power  to 
make  a  loan,  but  would  send  one  of  their  number  home 
for  instructions,  provided  the  other  objects  of  the  negotia- 
tions could  be  discussed  and  adjusted,  he  was  told  that  this 
matter  about  the  money  must  be  settled  directly,  withotU 
•ending  to  America ;  and,  if  the  difficulty  as  to  the  speech 
was  disposed  of,  the  application  for  the  loan  would  then 
go  to  the  United  States.  The  bribe  was  to  be  in  hand. 
The  loan  in  promise.  They  were  again  approached  by 
an  agent,  were  told,  if  they  would  pay,  "  by  way  of  fees,** 
the  required  douceur,  they  would  be  permitted  by  the 
Directory  to  remain  in  Paris  unaccredited,  until  one  of 
them  proceeded  to  the  United  States  to  consult  as  to  the 
loan.  But  the  American  property  was  not  to  be  released 
meanwhile,  nor  the  depredations  to  cease. 

The  tone  of  the  Directory  rose  with  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  their  arms.  These  insulting  demands  not  being 
acceded  to,  the  envoys  were  informed,  that  the  Directory 
were  becoming  impatient,  and  would  take  a  decided 
course  with  regard  to  America,  if  they  could  not  soften 
tbem  ;  that  ''  they  did  not  speak  to  the  point."  "  It  is 
MOHBY — it  is  expected  you  will  offer  money."  They  an- 
•wered,  that  they  had  spoken  very  explicitly.  ^^  No- 
no,**  it  was  replied,  **you  have  not.  What  is  your 
answer?"  They  rejoined,  it  is  "No,  no.  Not  a  six- 
pence." 

These  attempted  extortions  were  repeated  at  various 
times.  To  induce  acquiescence,  the  attention  of  the  en- 
voys was  called  to  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and 
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to  **  the  force  France  was  capable  of  bringing  to  bear  ** 
upon  them.  They  were  reminded,  that  the  fats  of  Ybh- 
lOB  was  one  which  might  befall  the  United  States.  **  Per- 
haps," it  was  saidy  *'  you  believe  that  in  returning  and  ex- 
posing to  your  countrymen  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
demands  of  this  government,  you  will  unite  them  in  their 
resistance  to  those  demands.  You  are  mistaken — You 
ought  to  know  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of  France,  and 
the  means  she  possesses  in  your  country,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  her,  with  the  French  party  in  America,  to  throw 
the  blame  \i  hich  will  attend  the  rupture  on  the  Federal- 
ists, as  you  term  yourselves,  but  on  the  British  party,  as 
France  terms  you,  and  you  may  assure  yourselves  this 
will  be  done."  *  Threats  of  ravaging  the  American  coasts 
followed ! 

That  such  things  were  permitted  to  be  repeated,  fills 
a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Yet  two  of 
these  Envoys  were  men  of  the  highest  tone  of  feeling. 
Pinckney  and  Marshall — wise  men  and  patriots — men 
whose  lives  were  all  a  course  of  honorable  distinction. 
What  must  have  been  their  conviction  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  home,  thus  to  compel  them  to  brook 
such  gross  indignities  to  their  country  7 

The  disclosure  of  these  aggravated  insults — the  manly 
language  of  the  President — Hamilton's  ardent  and  well- 

*  On  tbe  12th  Noyember,  1796.  Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  TaHej- 
rand,  writing  to  Hamilton  to  solicit  his  professional  services,  observed — '*  On 
ma  beanconp  question^  sur  TAmeriqae  an  moment  dn  mon  arriv6,  j'di  responda 
oomme  J*j  le  devois,  et  en  des  termes  qni,  je  crois,  yons  anroient  convemi. 
Je  n'ai  pas  manqa6  snrtont  de  dire,  qne  je  ne  oroyais  point  a  reloignment  daa 
Americaines  poor  les  Francois,  qnand  meme  oet  eloignment  existeroit,  il  w^ 
•nroit  rien  de  plus  natarel  <fapre*  la  eonduite/otte  et  audacieiue  det  agenU  da  la 
France  qui  iHoietii  Umjoun  montrU  Vennemit  de  vein  gouvememenL** 

\ 
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timed  publications  broke  the  infatuation  of  the  people. 
The  pride  of  the  nation  was  aroused.  From  every  hill 
and  from  every  plain — from  every  mountain  side  and 
every  lowly  valley,  the  cry  was  heard — the  thrilhng  cry, 
**  Millions  for  defence — not  a  cent  for  tribute." 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

Hamilton's  heart  beat  responsive  to  the  throbbings  of  the 
nation's  pulse.  Towards  him  every  eye  was  directed. 
He  stood  like  Demosthenes  arousing  the  Athenians 
against  the  craft  of  Philip ; — that  "  all  Greece — all  the 
Barbarian  world  was  too  narrow  for  his  ambition,  who 
either  ruled  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governed  as  a 
protector ; "  and  exposing  the  arts  of  the  venal  pension- 
ers of  M acedon,  **  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Athens,  while  she  made  no  war  on  him.^ 
Wherever  energy  or  counsel  were  required,  he  was 
called  for.  A  leading  member  of  Congress  wrote  him, 
"  Could  any  thing  prevail  on  you  to  take  the  War  depart- 
ment ?  Reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  station  at  this 
moment.  Consider  how  much  more  important  a  war 
minister  is  than  a  (xeneral,  and  how  much  more  difficult 
to  be  found."  *  Governor  Jay  announced  to  him  his  in- 
tention to  send  him  a  commission  to  represent  New  York 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  **  If,  after  well  con- 
sidering the  subject,"  Jay  remarked,  '*  you  should  decline 
an  appointment,  be  so  good  as  to  consult  with  some  of 
our  most  judicious  friends,  and  advise  me  as  to  the  per- 
son most  proper  to  appoint,  and  at  the  same  time  likely 

*  R.  G.  Hazper  to  Hamilton,  April  27,  1798. 
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to  accept.'*  Both  stations  were  declined.  "  There  may,** 
he  answered  Jay, ''  arise  a  crisis  when  I  shall  feel  myself 
bound  once  more  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my  family 
to  the  public  weal,  but  I  must  defer  the  change  as  long 
as  possible.  I  do  not  think  of  a  person  to  recommend 
adapted  to  the  emergency.  I  shall  reflect,  and  consult, 
and  write  you  by  the  next  post." 

Jeflcrson,  in  the  mean  time,  was  speculating  on  the 
probable  defection  of  his  partisans ;  deprecating  the 
genius  of  Hamilton ;  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  '*  Au- 
rora;'* sneering  at  the  X«  Y.  Z.  fever;  denouncing  the 
President.  All  his  letters  depict  his  extreme  alarm,  his 
insensibility  to  the  national  honor — his  active,  persever- 
ing,  subtle  machinations.  '^  Private  letters,"  he  writes 
Madison  on  the  fifth  of  April,  '*  from  France  assure  us, 
that  France,  classing  us  in  her  measures  with  the  Swedes 
and  the  Danes,  has  no  more  notion  of  declaring  war 
against  them  than  us.  *  *  *  You  will  see  a  letter  in 
Bache's  paper  of  yesterday  which  came  addressed  to 
ine."  This  letter  was  from  Talleyrand.  What  reflec- 
tions it  suggests! — The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  private  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of  a 
power  warring  on  American  commerce,  using  his  advices 
to  check  the  public  indignation  at  her  wrongs,  and  to  ob- 
struct measures  of  defence,  protection,  vindication. 

'*  Still  the  fate  of  Sprigg's  resolntions,^'  he  adds,  ^  seems  in  perfect 
^quiUbrio.  Yoa  will  see  in  Fenno  two  numbers  of  a  paper  signed 
'Marcellus.^  They  promise  mnch  mischief,  and  are  ascribed,  without 
any  difference  of  opinion,  to  Hamilton.*  You  must,  my  dear  sir,  take 
up  your  pen  against  this  champion.  You  know  the  ingenuity  of  his 
talents,  and  there  is  not  a  person  but  yourself  can  foil  him.  For 
heai^n^s  sake,  then,  take  up  your  pen,  and  do  not  desert  the  public 
altogether."    ^  The  first  impressions,''  (made  by  the  despatches,) 

*  They  were  not  Hamflton  i. 
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he  wrote  the  next  day,  *'  with  the  people  will  be  disagreeable,  but  the 
last  and  permanent  one  will  be,  that  the  speech  in  May  is  now  the  only 
obstacle  to  accommodation,  and  the  real  cause  of  war,  if  war  takes 
place.  And  how  much  will  be  added  to  this,  by  the  speech  of  Novem- 
ber, is  yet  to  be  learned.  It  is  evident,  however,  on  reflection,  that 
these  papers  do  not  offer  one  motive  the  more  for  going  to  war." 

Again  *  he  unbosoms  himself: 

^*  The  public  mind  appears  still  in  a  state  of  astonishment.  There 
never  was  a  moment  in  which  the  aid  of  an  able  pen  was  so  important 
to  place  things  in  their  just  attitude.  On  this  depend  the  inchoate 
movements  in  the  Eastern  mind,  and  the  fate  of  the  elections  in  that 
quarter,  now  beginning  and  to  continue  through  the  summer.  I  would 
not  propose  to  you  such  a  task  on  any  ordinary  occasion.  But,  be  as- 
sured, that  a  well-digested  analysis  of  these  papers  would  now  decide 
the  future  turn  of  things,  which  are  at  this  moment  on  the  creen.** 
As  a  motive,  he  suggests,  the  ^^  checking  the  rising  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  beating  up  the  party  of  Jay  in  New  York." 

Before  the  publication  of  these  despatches,  on  the 
second  of  April,  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson,  condemning 
the  Government  for  having  made  no  disclosure  of  their 
contents.  Jefferson,  in  reply,t  calls  the  requisition  for 
money,  a  demand  of  "  submission  to  a  heavy  amercement^ 
(upvrards  of  a  million  sterling)  and  says  the  imputation 
made  by  France  on  her  supporters,  was  *'  the  bait  which 
hurried  the  opposite  party  into  this  publication." 

The  contents  of  these  despatches  being  known,  M adi- 

•  April  12. 

f  April  6- April  11,  JefiRsrson  wrote,  ''Demands  have  been  made  of  a  large 
tome  of  money  from  ns  as  a  mulct  or  satisfaction  for  the  President's  speech." 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena  states,  ''  Certain  intriguing  agents,  with  which  soft 
of  instnixnents  the  office  of  Foreign  Affiurs  was  at  that  period  abundantly  tn^ 
plied,  insinuated  that  the  demand  of  a  loan  would  be  desisted  from,  upon  the 
advance  of  1,200,000  francs,  to  be  divided  between  the  Director  Barras  and  the 
Bfinlster  TaUeyrand.** 
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■on  changed  his  tone,  and  fell  in  with  Jefferson's  view. 
He  answers  vehemently  :  * 

**  The  injustice  seems  equal  to  the  temerity  of  publishing  such  a 
libel  on  the  French  Government.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Naval 
lull  is  likely  to  be  carried,  and  particularly  that  any  of  our  friends 
shotdd,  by  their  leaving  Congress,  be  accessory  to  it,''  He  adds,  that 
he  is  getting  up  petitions.  '^  The  sanguinary  faction,'*  he  again  writes.f 
''ought  not  however  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  Robespierre  without  recol- 
lecting the  shortness  of  his  triumphs  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  infamy. 
The  contrivance  of  Jay  for  reproducing  Hamilton  into  office,  suggests, 
no  doubt,  a  variety  of  conjectures.  If  the  contrivance  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Jay,  it  probably  originates  in  the  alarm  with  which  the  conse- 
quences of  the  treaty  have  thrown  its  author,  and  the  new  demand  of 
the  services  of  its  champion.  Events  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  the 
great  objects  of  that  treaty  to  have  been,  to  draw  us  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  sacrifice  onr  navigation  to 
hers,  that  it  will  require  greater  efforts  than  ever  to  screen  the  instru- 
ment and  the  author,  much  longer,  from  the  odium  due  to  them."  He 
declined  Jefferson's  proposal  to  '^  analyze  the  despatches,"  who  urges 
■abscriptions  to  newspapers,  which  "  totter  for  the  want "  of  them. 
^  If  these  papers  fall,  republicanism  will  be  entirely  brow-beaten." 

Amid  all  their  extenuation  of  France,  and  imputations 
on  the  adversaries  they  so  intensely  hated,  still  these  men 
trembled  before  the  advancing  tide  of  public  opinion : 

''The  spirit,"  Jefferson  writes  to  Madison,  ''kindled  up  in  the 
towns  is  wonderful.  These  and  New  Jersey  are  pouring  in  their  ad- 
dresses, offering  life  and  fortune.  Even  these  addresses  are  not  the 
worst  things.  For  indiscreet  declarations  and  expressions  of  passion 
may  be  pardoned  to  a  multitude  acting  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  we  cannot  expect  a  foreign  nation  to  show  that  apathy  to 
the  answers  of  the  President,  which  are  more  thrasonic  than  the  ad- 
dresses Whatever  chance  for  peace  might  have  been  left  us  after  the 
pablication  of  the  despatches,  is  completely  lost  by  these  answers. 
Nor  is  it  France  alone,  but  his  own  fellow-citisens  against  whom  his 

•  April  12.  t  ^7  ^' 
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threats  are  uttered."  BiadiBon  chimed  in.  '' The  Preddent  also  ■eema," 
he  writes  Jeiferson,  '^  to  be  co-operating  for  the  same  purpose.  Ererj 
answer  he  gives  to  his  addresses  unmasks  more  and  more  his  principlea 
and  views.  His  language  to  the  joung  men  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
most  abominable  and  degrading  that  could  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
first  magistrate  of  an  independent  people,  and  particularly  from  a  revo- 
lutionary patriot^* 

Jefferson  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  a  pliant  coadjutor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  substitute  for  Madi- 
son. **  Home  sick  and  heart  sick/'  as  he  describes  him- 
self, he  wrote  to  Monroe :  ♦ 

^  In  order  to  place  yourself  on  the  high  ground  you  are  entitled  to, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  reappear  on  the  public  the- 
atre, and  take  an  independent  stand,  from  which  you  can  be  seen  and 
known  to  your  fellow-citizens.  The  House  of  Representatiyes  appears 
the  only  place  which  can  answer  this  end,  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  House  are  too  obscure.  Cabell  has  sud,  he  would  give  way  to 
you,  should  you  choose  to  come  in ;  and  I  really  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  yourself  as  well  as  the  public,  that  you  should  not  wait 
until  another  election,  but  come  to  the  next  session.  No  interval 
should  be  admitted  between  this  last  attack  of  enmityt  and  your  rei^ 
pearanoe  with  the  improving  voice  of  your  constituents,  and  your 
taking  a  commanding  attitude." 

Monroe  did  not  comply. 

To  weaken  the  effect  of  the  late  despatches,  misrepre- 
sentation was  combined  with  sophistry.  ^  No  more,**  it 
was  said,  **  is  asked,  than  that  we  should  purchase  sixteen 
millions  of  Dutch  '  Inscriptions,'  and  thus  secure  compen- 
sation to  more  than  quadruple  that  amount  for  the  depre- 
dations which  would  also  be  intermitted ;  and  the  opera- 
tion was  safe,  because  the  United  States  had  in  their  debt 
to  Holland  an  abundant  pledge."    What  pledge  ?    The 

•  May  21. 

t  Answer  from  Lancaster  (Peniuylvania)  allodiiig  to  Monroe. 

Vol.  VII.. 
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creditors  of  the  United  States  were  the  private  citizens  of 
the  Batavian  Republic.  Their  demands  could  not  be  op* 
posed  by  a  claim  of  our  Government  upon  their  Govern- 
ment. The  indemnity  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  viola- 
tion of  all  public  policy  and  faith,  and  of  the  express 
stipulations  in  the  contracts  for  the  loans. 

It  would  be  a  master-stroke  in  the  Democratic  policy, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people. 
With  this  intent,  a  recent  order  of  England,  which,  in 
effect,  enlarged  the  privileges  of  neutrals,*  was  brought 
in  aid.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at  New  York,  to 
consider  the  necessary  means  of  redress.  At  this  meet- 
ing Burr  appeared,  and  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  me- 
Morial  to  Congress,  praying  them  to  take  effectual  meas- 
ures against  the  only  government  which  was  then  resist- 
ing a  common  enemy. 

It  was  the  singular  fortune  of  the  Federalists,  that, 
while  exerting  themselves  to  preserve  a  strictly  neutral 
position  between  the  great  belligerent  powers,  to  which 
England  had  the  strongest  motives,  their  counsels  were 
■o  often  embarrassed  by  the  conduct  of  that  power. 
Thus,  at  this  moment,  when  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  change  the  policy  of  France,  and  to  assure  to  American 
commerce,  safety  on  the  seas«  it  was  harassed  and  de- 
spoiled by  British  cruisers.  Hamilton  felt  deeply  the  thus 
aggravated  wrong.  He  called  upon  the  Cabinet,  and  with 
difficultly  suppressed  resentment,  also  wrote  to  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  St.  James,  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"{t  is  a  great  while  since  I  received  a  line  Irom  you,  nor  indeed 
hsre  I  deserved  one ;  the  vortoz  of  business  in  which  I  have  been,  hav- 

*  This  order  (Jannaiy,  1798,)  permitted  neutral  yesseU,  not  only  to  trans- 
port the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  her  enemies  to  their  own  conntriesi  but  to 
Great  Britain  herself,  but  its  purport  was  then  unknown.  It  was  represented 
aa  warranting  eztentiva  depredations 
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mg  kept  me  from  writing  to  jcm.  At  this  moment,  I  presmne^  jm 
will  not  be  sorry  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  coarse  of  oar  poblii 
affairs.  In  Congress,  a  good  spirit  is  gaining  groond,  and,  thoogh 
measures  march  slowly,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  almost  eyery 
thing  which  the  exigency  requires  will  he  done.  The  plan  is,  present 
defence  against  depredations  by  sea,  and  preparations  for  eventual  dan- 
ger by  land.  In  the  community,  indignation  against  the  French  gO(v- 
emment,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  support  our  own,  disooyer  them- 
selves daily  by  unequivocal  symptoms.  The  appearances  are  thus  hr 
highly  consoling.  But,  in  this  posture  of  things,  how  unfortunate  is  it| 
that  the  new  instructions  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  appear,  io- 
cording  to  the  reports  of  the  day,  to  be  giving  rise  to  many  abu^iye 
captures  of  our  vessels,  are  likely  to  produce  a  counter  current ;  and 
to  distract  the  public  dissatisfaction  between  two  powers,  who,  it  wifl 
be  said,  are  equally  disposed  to  plunder  and  oppress.  In  vain  will  it  be 
urged,  that  the  British  government  cannot  be  so  absurd  as  at  saeii  A 
jonctnre  to  intend  us  ixyoiy.  The  effects  will  be  alone  considered,  mi 
they  will  make  the  worst  possible  impression.  By  what  fatality  has 
the  British  cabinet  been  led  to  spring  any  new  mine,  by  new  regula- 
tions, at  such  a  crisis  of  affairs  ?  What  can  be  gained  to  counteraet 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  abuses  ?  Why  are  weapons  to  be  tos^ 
nished  to  our  Jacobins  ?  It  seems,  the  captured  vessels  are  carried  to 
the  Mole,  where  there  is  a  virtuous  judge  of  the  name  of  OambmiUf 
disposed  to  give  sanction  to  plunder  in  every  shape !  Events  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  unfolded  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief^  but  nothing  can  be  more  unlucky  than  that  the  door  has  been 
opened.  The  recency  of  the  thing  may  prevent  your  hearing  any 
thing  about  it  from  the  government  by  this  opportunity. 

"  P.  S. — It  is  said,  privateers  are  fitting  out  at  Antigua  and  Si. 

SjttB.» 

Aggravated  as  these  injuries  were  by  past  events,  and 
peculiarly  of  a  nature  to  offend  the  American  mind,  in 
which,  obedience  to  law  was  a  controlling  principle,  and 
abuse  of  judicial  power,  therefore,  the  more  obnoxious ; 
yet  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  were  vain.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion was  now  fixed  on  France.     This  rapid  and  earnest 
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change  of  public  sentiment  affrighted  Jefferson.  Her 
menaces  were  more  felt  than  her  wrongs.  Unless  a  dif- 
ferent temper  could  be  produced,  his  aspirations  must 
end.  The  only  expedient  to  sustain  his  party,  which  re- 
mained, was  to  endeavor  to  influence  the  heated  councils 
of  their  patron  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  deci- 
rive  measures,  an  adjournment  of  Congress  was  strongly 
pressed. 

Kosciusko  had  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
leeking  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  been  at  that  period  the  intimate  of  Gates, 
and  his  intercourse  vfs^fi  chiefly  with  the  disaffected  oppo- 
nents of  Washington.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  Jefferson,  and  was  se- 
lected by  him  as  an  agent  to  proceed  to  Paris.  To  con- 
ceal this  mission  and  protect  him  from  capture,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  British  Minister  for  a  passport 
for  him  under  an  assumed  name.  It  was  granted,  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  Vice  President,  that  he  would  "  be 
responsible  for  his  political  innocence,  as  he  was  going 
merely  for  his  private  affairs.'^  *  His  departure  was  so 
secret,  Jefferson  wrote  him,  ^*  that  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  before  his  absence  was  known  or  even  suspected,^^ 
Kosciusko  arrived  at  Paris  before  Gerry's  departure,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Directory  to  induce  that  envoy  to  re- 
main after  his  colleagues  had  departed,  were  probably  in- 
creased by  the  communications  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer. 

After  a  short  interval,  a  further  despatch  from  the  en- 
voys was  sent  to  Congress,  embracing  a  full  defence  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  copy  of  another  decree, 
aothorizing  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  all  neutral 

*  Jeflbnoii*t  Wiitiiigt,  iiL  895.    Note  to  liiteo. 
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vessels  laden  in  part  or  in  whole  with  the  manufactures 
or  productions  of  England  or  of  her  possessions.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  the  withholding  the  documents  relating 
to  this  mission  had  been  strongly  censured  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  But  the  moment  they  were  read  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  strenuous  opposition  was 
made  to  their  being  published.  Findley  urged,  that  they 
should  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. Gallatin  declared,  that  he  was  opposed  to  their 
publication,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  effect  they  would 
produce  on  the  citizens  of  this  country ;  but  from  an  idea 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  published  before  the  final  issue 
of  the  negotiation  was  known.  These  plausible  sugges- 
tions prevailed  in  the  House ;  and  the  motion  for  their 
being  published  was  postponed,  but  the  Senate  ordered 
the  publication. 

The  alarm  which  these  disclosures  excited  was  now 
seen.  Giles,  unwilling  longer  to  breast  the  storm,  retired 
from  the  House.  Colonel  Parker  called  a  meeting  of  his 
friends,  and  resolved  to  sustain  all  necessary  measures  of 
preparation.  But  party  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  de- 
coders were  few. 

To  intimidate  the  Cabinet,  a  meeting  of  the  militia 
officers  of  Philadelphia  was  called,  to  declare  their  disap- 
probation of  its  conduct,  and  to  incite  them  to  enter  into 
measures  of  opposition  to  the  Government.  A  vain  at- 
tempt was  also  made  to  perpetuate  the  delusion  of  the 
people  by  the  circulation  of  a  false  summary  of  the  vo- 
luminous correspondence.  Jefferson  openly  declared, 
that  the  Directory  were  not  implicated  in  the  corruption 
displayed  in  these  despatches,  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
their  privity,  that  all  may  have  been  the  mere  contrivance 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations.  The  Aurora 
charged,  that  ^  Talleyrand  was  notoriously  anti-republican 
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be  was  the  iDtimate  fiii^nA  of  HamOuHi  azhd  other 
FederaiisU;  azMi  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  de- 
IcraiiM^d  hostility  vhicb  he  discoTer&d  in  them  towards 
France,  that  the  goTemment  of  that  coontry  conskier  us 
caljr  as  objects  of  plunder."^  May  it  not  with  more  prob- 
aUity  be  ascribed  to  other  cooibining  causes — to  his 
luwMrledge  of  the  iafluenoe  tA  FraiK^e  in  the  United  States 
~~cf  Jttttnon'^  and  Madisoo*s — and  Giles  paltering  with 
Genet«*  to  the  tardy  resentment  by  the  GoTenunent  of 
dlqiloaiatic  audacity,  to  the  corruption  of  Randolph,  to  his 
hale  of  Washington,!  ^  i^s  contempt  of  Democracy.  X 

In  the  last  number  of  the  ^  Stand,**  speaking  of  the 
flsbterfuge  of  Jefferson,  distingtiishing  between  the  Direc- 
lorjr  and  the  Minister,  Hamilton  remarked : 


''The  iiiT<entor  of  it  well  karw  that  the  Execatzre  orgu  of  a  natjon 
amies  (cmrard  m  penon  to  Degotiate  with  fiwvign  minifften ; 
that,  tuikss  it  be  prwumed  to  direct  aad  adopt  what  is  done  by 


*  MoDToe  writes  GenH.  **  I  am  bappj  to  hear  joar  Gorenmieot  has  recallad 
jToa  to  lis  ovn,  aoii  tbe  botom  of  joor  fiieDd«.  Aj  a  friend  to  free  goven»- 
/o«r  name  wiD  be  recorded  in  the  hiitorj  of  die  preeent  dar.**  He 
the  ^  apri|^tse«  of  hif  heart  and  the  imteyriljf  of  his  ooodnct  while 
a  pMm  lopmre  principUt."  Genet  repUet,  allnding  to  the  fecrecv  in  which  he 
^kad  boned  the  mott  jiudficatorf  part*  of  his  instractioas,"  and  rpprMentiTu; 
hfanaeif  as  ^*  a  rictim  to  cahn  joor  Wsdiingtoii,  ttqiposing  that  he  <xi!t  v«=s«d 
OM  rSrtDe,  that  of  knowing  to  pardon.  If  joa  see  Mr.  Gites,  teD  him.  that  I 
AbD  navar  foquet  all  his  kindnesees  to  me  aad  his  pneumt  cot^ttmmt  in  the 
vfattf  of  '93-'94 ;  hot  that  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  pam  that  on  the  3ath  of 
Maf,  1797,  he  thooght  proper  to  liftnp  tiiie  tomahawk  and  the  hatchet  against 
1^  politicaJ  ghost  io  Congress.  Had  I  not  tormentors  enough  *  *  *  As 
ll  If  said  in  t(je  song  of  the  djing  Indian,  '  The  son  of  Alknomook  has  scorned 
Sa  eomplaJn.' " 

f  Washington,  from  intimations  of  the  probable  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Flmiah  Goremment,  refated  to  admit  Tallejrand  to  his  levees  ;  hot  it  was 
fatfinated  to  him,  that  he  might  hare  a  prirate  interview.  This  he  refnsed, 
obaaningf  ^*  If  I  cannot  enter  the  front  door,  I  will  not  go  in  the  back.** 

X**A  Democracj,**  aaid  TaDeTrand— **  A  Democracj— What  is  it  bat  aa 
Aililaaraojr  of  UaakgoaHt  P  " 
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Its  agents,  it  mky  slways  be  sheltered  from  responsibility  or  blsma 
The  recourse  to  so  pitiful  an  evasion,  betrajs  in  its'anthor  &  systemaAio 
design  to  excuse  France  at  all  eyents ;  to  soften  a  spirit  of  submission 
to  every  violence  she  may  commit ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  impli- 
cit subjection  to  her  will.  To  be  the  proconsul  of  a  despotic  Directory 
over  the  United  States,  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  can 
alone  be  the  criminal  aim  of  so  seditions,  so  prostitute  a  character. 
The  subaltern  mercenaries  went  still  farther.  Publications  appeared 
endeavoring  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  demands  upon  our  envoys,  aad 
to  inculcate  the  slavish  doctrine  of  compliance.  The  United  StateS| 
they  said,  are  the  aggressors,  and  ought  to  make  atonement.  France 
assisted  them  in  their  Revolution  with  loans,  and  they  ought  to  recip- 
rocate the  benefit.  Peace  is  a  boon  worth  the  price  paid  for  it  and  it 
ought  to  be  paid.  In  this  motley  form,  our  country  was  asked  to  rink, 
voluntarily  and  without  a  struggle,  into  a  state  of  tributary  vassalagib 
Americans  were  found  audacious  and  base  enough  to  join  in  the  chorui 
of  a  foreign  nation,  which  calls  upon  us  to  barter  our  independence  fiir 
a  respite  from  the  lash." 

'^The  charge  of  aggression,"  Hamilton  asserted,  "is  false.  The 
loans  during  the  Revolution  were  asked  to  be  reimbursed,  and  were 
freely  granted  for  mutual  advantage.  The  loans  now  asked  are  eontH' 
hitunu^  by  the  coercion  of  a  power  which  had  already  wrested  an  im* 
mense  property,  for  which  it  owes  compensation.  To  pay  such  a  priee 
for  peace  is  to  prefer  peace  to  independence.  The  nation  which  be* 
comes  tributary  takes  a  master.  The  despatches  prove,  by  the  unre- 
served confession  of  her  agents,  that  France  placed  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  Gallic  faction  in  every  event;  and  counts  upon  their 
devotion  to  her,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
they  attempt  to  impose.  The  people  of  this  country  must  be  io&ta- 
ated  indeed,  if,  after  this  plain  confession,  they  are  at  a  loss  for  tiie 
true  source  of  the  evils  they  have  suffered,  or  may  hereafter  sufier 
from  the  despots  of  France.  'Tis  the  unnatural  league  of  a  portion  of 
our  citizens  with  the  oppressors  of  their  country  ! " 

The  menacing  aspect  of  affairs  impelled  the  Federal- 
ists  to  action,  but  the  same  efforts  to  thwart  all  prepara- 
tions  for  defence,  which  had  preceded  these  disclosures, 
were  renewed.  A  bill  passed  the  Senate  authorizing  an 
additional  armament  for  the  further  protection  of  the 
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trade.  There,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Jefferson,  a 
dause,  which  provided,  that,  in  the  employment  of  it  to 
convoy,  it  should  be  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  sub- 
sisting treaties,  and  where  none  existed,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  was  sought  to  be  amended  by  adding  the  phrase, 
**  as  applicable  to  a  state  of  neutrality.^  When  this  act 
came  before  the  House,  a  clause  expressly  authorizing 
the  employment  of  the  vessels  as  convoys,  after  a  warm 
opposition,  was  expunged ! 

Nicholas  objected  wholly  to  the  creation  of  a  navy. 
*•  If  we  cannot,"  he  said,  "  protect  our  commerce  without 
injuring  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  government  ought  to 
say  to  our  commercial  citizens,  '  We  lament  your  situa- 
tion, for  a  time  you  must  act  as  well  as  you  can.  In 
times  of  peace,  we  will  make  you  all  the  recompense  we 
can.'  This  was  all  this  class  of  citizens  could  expect,  and 
all  they  ought  to  ask."  The  decision  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  convoys  was  carried  by  the  concurring 
vote  of  the  Federalists,  who  took  the  ground,  that  the 
Constitution  gave  to  the  President  the  command  of  the 
Navy ;  that  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  convoy  did 
not  require  the  sanction  of  Congress,  but  resulted  from 
the  Constitution.  Gallatin  denied  this  doctrine,  and  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  express  prohibition  of  its  being  so  em- 
ployed. In  time  of  peace,  he  considered  the  right  of  a 
convoy  in  a  neutral  nation  as  doubtful,  and  denied  its 
policy.  Notwithstanding  all  the  depredations,  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  had  greatly  increased.  This  meas- 
ure, he  declared,  would  lead  to  war,  and  we  had  better 
suffer  the  French  to  go  on  with  their  depredations,  as  the 
contest  with  Europe  was  approaching  its  termination, 
than  go  to  war.  The  calmness  of  this  avowal  was  indig 
nantly  denounced  as  advising  all  that  France  desired ; 
and  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  she  had  successfully  ex- 
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erted  her  **  diplomatic  skill/'  and  used  her  **  means  with 
the  most  perfect  address  and  sincerity.** — **  It  was  an  en- 
couragement to  further  depredations — a  system  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  It  asked  us  to  surrender 
our  commerce,  to  abandon  our  seamen ;  and  was  called 
peace.  But  is  this  a  peace  worthy  the  American  Repub- 
lic to  cultivate  ?  No  American  would  say  so.*' — The  re- 
striction was  rejected,  and  the  bill  passed  reducing  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  provided,  from  sixteen  to  twelve. 
When  the  amendments  of  the  House  came  before  the 
Senate,  Tazewell  moved  to  postpone  them  until  the  next 
session,  but  the  bill  became  a  law. 

This  great  arm  of  war  required  a  systematic  super- 
vision. After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  limit  its  duration 
to  one  and  to  four  years,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  estab- 
lishing ^  a  Department  of  the  Navy."  Much  opposition 
was  made  by  Gallatin,  Livingston  and  Macon,  but  it  was 
carried  in  the  House  by  six  votes,  and  George  Cabot  was 
immediately  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  An  act 
was  subsequently  passed  augmenting  the  naval  force,  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  ten  vessels  to  be  employed  as 
galleys  ;  and  another  creating  a  corps  of  marines. 

Congress  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  other 
measures  of  defence  suggested  by  Hamilton.  A  law, 
which  had  been  defeated  at  the  previous  session,  wafi 
enacted,  adding  a  regiment  of  artillery  to  the  permanent 
establishment ;  and  by  another  act,  the  President  was 
enabled  to  procure  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition.  When 
the  former  law  was  under  discussion,  it  was  sought  to  limit 
its  duration  to  one  year ! 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  where 
an  effort  to  organize  the  militia  into  separate  classes  had 
been  again  unsuccessfully  made, — the  Senate  authorized ' 
the  President  to  raise  a  Provisional  Army,  not  to  exceed 
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twenty  thousand  men,  in  case  the  circumstances  of  th^ 
country  should,  in  his  opinion,  require  it.  A  determined 
stand  was  taken  against  this  Act.  On  its  first  reading, 
Nicholas  urged  the  immediate  rejection  of  it.  He  denied 
the  necessity  of  any  such  law  under  any  modification ;— > 
bat  this  law  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  Executive  the 
highest  act  of  legislative  power  .  •  .  power  to  raise  an 
army — which  he  was  to  exercise  at  pleasure.  Gallatin 
denied  the  Constitutionality  of  the  act.  The  Constitution 
said,  Congress  shall  raise  and  support  an  army,  not  pro* 
Tide  for  the  raising  of  an  army.  If  Congress  could  dele- 
gate this  power,  they  might  delegate  that  of  raising  taxes. 
In  reply  to  this  objection,  the  inquiry  was  made — Cannot 
the  Legislature  authorize  the  President  to  begin  to  raise 
an  army  two  months  from  this  time  ?  If  so,  may  they 
not  declare  he  may  do  it  upon  certain  contingencies  ? 
Did  the  bill  authorize  an  immediate  enlistment,  it  would 
be  objected,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  force  would 
oertainly  be  required ;  and  when  proposed  to  be  raised, 
in  case  it  should  be  required,  it  is  opposed.  Did  not 
Congress  intrust  the  President  with  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money  ?  "  What  was  there,"  Harper  asked,  "  to  pre- 
vent a  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Executive  to  collect 
specific  taxes,  if  they  should  be  required  7  What  is  our 
internal  state  7  Do  you  not  know,  that  France  has  in 
view  a  plan  upon  which  they  place  great  reliance,  of 
gaining  over  to  their  cause,  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
abound  in  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  subjugate  or 
destroy  the  country  7 — ^Had  not  Victor  Hughes,  whose 
desperate  character  was  known,  a  body  of  five  thousand 
troops  ready  in  the  West  Indies,  to  strike  a  blow  when- 
ever he  shall  be  ordered  7  With  such  a  force,  within  five 
days'  sail,  shall  we  rely  on  our  sparse  militia,  fold  our 
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armsy  and  declare  we  will  make  no  defence  ?  *  If  you 
object  to  the  bill,  amend  it,  but  do  not  at  such  a  momentv 
by  such  a  vote,  defeat  the  expectations  of  the  people. 

To  obviate  the  objections,  by  defining  the  contingen- 
cies in  which  the  discretion  of  the  President  was  to  be 
exercised,  the  bill  was  referred.  An  amendment  was  re- 
ported, that  the  force  should  be  raised  in  the  events  of  a 
declaration  of  a  war  against  the  United  States,  or  of  ao 
tual  invasion  of  their  territory,  by  a  foreign  power,  or  of 
imminent  danger  of  such  invasion,  discovered  in  his  opin* 
ion  to  exist.  This  amendment  did  not  satisfy  the  opposi- 
tion.  The  alleged  Constitutional  objection  was  still  ad- 
hered to.  As  Congress,  they  said,  could  be  convened 
within  six  weeks  after  the  danger  of  invasion  was  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  necessity  of  lodging  this  power  with 
the  President,  but  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  derided  mm 
an  idle  fear.  **  The  true  object  of  this  act,"  Macon  assert- 
ed, ''was  to  get  an  armed  force  under  the  command  of 
men  appointed  by  the  President,  rather  than  under  men 
appointed  by  the  Executives  of  the  States.'' 

The  Speaker  replied  at  great  length.  He  said,  that 
the  menaces  of  distant  danger  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed, but  the  danger  was  in  the  midst  of  their  very 
camp.  The  member  from  Pennsylvania  had  now  boldly 
erected  his  standard,  and  had  invited  all,  who  were  dis- 
posed as  himself,  to  rally  round  it.  It  was  the  ensign  of 
opposition,  not  jnerely  to  the  administi  ation  or  to  the 
government,  but  to  the  only  measures  of  protection — de- 
fence— and  preservation.     What  was  the  motto  to  be  en- 

*  Jeffenon — thongh  opposmg  an  army — had  preyiousljr  written  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  that  he  **  had  been  informed,  two  French  gen- 
tlemen had  arriyed  from  St.  Domingo,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sonth  to  raise  an 
infonrection  among  the  negroei^  bj  order  of  the  French  goTemment" 
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• 
graved  on  its  party-colored  field  ? — Was  it  such  as  was 

seen  upon  the  colors  of  the  patriotic  legions  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-six  ?  On  them  were  inscribed  "  Liberty 
or  Death."  "  We  risk  all  for  Independence."  "  We 
will  be  tributary  to  no  foreign  power ! "  These  noble 
sentiments  animated  them  in  the  Revolution  and  led  them 
to  conquest.  Contrast  them  with  the  language  of  the 
member  who  had  chosen  for  his  motto,  ''Weakness  and 
submission,"  written  it  is  true  in  faint  characters,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand !  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest, nor  in  the  power  of  France  to  invade  us.  Did  the 
interest  of  the  million  control  her  policy  ?  Was  it  con- 
sulted ?  Had  it  a  voice  ?  No.  She  was  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  musket  and  the  bayonet  were  the 
instruments  of  her  short-lived  usurpers.  To  save  them- 
selves they  might  willingly  expose  a  part  of  their  military 
hordes  to  the  chances  of  an  invasion.  Her  army  of  Eng- 
land, did  it  succeed,  would  give  her  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet.  Were  that  descent  relinquished,  why  should 
not  the  means  now  prepared  to  subjugate  her,  be  directed 
against  us  ?  To  disgorge  her  licentious  troops  ;  to  levy 
contributions ;  and  to  plunder,  were  sufficient  objects  for 
her  restless  and  unscrupulous  ministry — a  ministry  whose 
opinion  was  that  France  wanted  only  a  footing  on  this 
continent  to  regulate  the  destinies  of  the  United  States ! 
As  to  the  Constitutional  objection,  he  well  remembered, 
that  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-two,  the  section  which 
contains  this  very  principle  in  its  broadest  latitude,  was 
drawn  and  moved  by  a  very  respectable  member  from 
Virginia,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion.*    It  was  submitted  to  him  before  it  was  moved, 

*  James  Madison.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  although  he  was  the  author  of 
the  lectioii  which  embraces  this  principle,  it  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
grovmds  of  a  yehement  izrrectiTe  against  the  Administration  in  an  anonymons 
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and  his  support  was  requested.  It  was  incorporated  in 
the  act  then  passed,  and  had  been  repeatedly  re-enacted. 
But  was  the  objection  seriously  entertained  ?  Had  not 
the  mover  of  it  admitted,  that  it  would  be  removed  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  with  a  single  alteration ;  and 
yet  had  he  not  moved  to  expunge  the  section  which  em« 
braced  the  amendment,  thus  to  prevent  its  being  made  f 
He  had  declared,  that  the  creation  of  a  Naval  armament 
would  involve  us  in  a  war ;  that  armament  had  been  au- 
thorized, and  now  he  scoffs  at  the  apprehension  of  war ! 

The  amendment  was  inserted  by  a  majority  of  three 
votes.  Gallatin  then  moved  to  limit  the  army  to  five 
thousand  men.  His  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  section 
passed  authorizing  a  provisional  army  of  ten  thousand. 
The  act  contained  a  clause  which  empowered  the  President 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  to  be  employed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  two  years, — to  be  armed  and  equipped  at 
their  own  expense,  he  commissioning  the  officers.  The 
effect  of  this  act  in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  feeUngs  of 
the  people  was  deprecated.  It  was  much  opposed.  The 
power  to  appoint  the  oflicers  was  pronounced  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Militia — and  what  were  these  but  vol- 
unteer militia?  The  Constitution  recognized  no  such 
force.     It  was  a  standing  army  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  opposite  objections  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment.  "  You  object,"  it  was  said, 
**  to  enlistments,  because  they  involve  the  expense  and 
the  dangers  of  a  standing  army. — We  propose  volunteers 
to  be  equipped  by  themselves,  you  brand  them  as  formi- 
dable associations  of  wealthy  individuals.  They  will  be 
formidable,  we  acknowledge,  formidable  to  whom  ?     To 

pabliesdon  written  by  himiel^  entitled  "  Political  Obsenrfttiona ;  "—that  th^ 
bad  propoaed  to  ranender  to  the  ExecatiTe,  power,  "  which  the  ConatitiitioB 
has  moit  jealooalj  appropriated  to  the  Leg^latore."    P.  12. 
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Ike  invaders  of  our  country, — to  the  daring  infractors  of 
the  laws. — The  act  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
votes.* 

In  the  concluding  number  of  the  ^  Stand,"  Hamilton, 
it  is  seen,  advised  ''  that  Congress  should  permit  the  mer- 
chant vessels  not  only  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  sink  or 
capture  their  assailants ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  war 
ahould  be  authorized  to  cruise  on  the  coast — to  serve  as 
convoys ; — to  sink  or  capture  assailants,  and  bring  in  pri- 
vateers hovering  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.*'  The 
President,  withdrawing  his  restriction,  had  left  to  the 
merchant  vessels  the  option  of  arming  themselves.  The 
question  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  he  had  a  discre- 
tkmary  power  as  to  the  employment  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  act  creating  a  Naval  armament. 

The  Secretary  at  War  applied  to  Hamilton  for  his 
opinion.     He  answered : 

"  Not  having  seen  the  law  which  provides  the  Natal  armament,  I 
cumot  tell  whether  it  gives  any  new  power  to  the  President,  that  is, 
my  power  whatever  with  regard  to  the  employoient  of  the  ships.  If 
not,  and  he  is  left  on  the  foot  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  understand  to 
be  the  case,  I  am  not  ready  to  say,  that  he  has  any  other  power,  than 
merely  to  employ  the  ships  as  convoys,  with  authority  to  repel  force 
by  force,  (but  not  to  capture,)  and  to  repress  hostilities  within  our  wa- 
ters, including  a  marine  league  from  our  coasts. 

^  Any  thing  beyond  this  must  fiJl  under  the  idea  of  reprisals,  and 
nqnires  the  sanction  of  that  department  which  is  to  declare  or  make 
WV.  In  so  delicate  a  case,  in  one  which  involves  so  important  a  con- 
•squence  is  that  of  war,  my  opinion  is,  that  no  doubtful  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President ;  but  that,  as  different  opinions 
about  his  power  have  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  no  special  power  has  been  given  by  the  law,  it  will  be  expedient 

*  March  8,  1808.  A  law  waa  approved  by  Jefferson,  authorizing  him  to 
aooept  rolunteen ;  and  at  the  Executive  inBtanoe,  Febmazy  24,  1807,  80,000 
Tolunteen  were  to  be  received. 
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§ot  him,  and  his  duty,  md  the  tnie  policy  of  the  em^onctore,  to 
forward  by  &  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  declaring  thai, 
*$o  far,  and  no  farther,^  he  feels  himself  canjident  at  his  authority  to 
go  in  the  employment  of  the  naval  force ;  that,  as  in  his  opinion,  the 
depredations  on  our  trade  demand  a  more  extensive  protection,  he  has 
thonght  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  review  of  Congress 
by  a  communication  of  his  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  having  no  desire 
to  exceed  the  oonstitotional  limits. 

*^  This  course  will  remove  all  douds  as  to  what  the  President  wiU 
do,  will  gain  him  credit  for  frankness,  and  an  unwillingness  to  chicsne 
the  Constitution,  and  will  return  upon  Congress  the  question  in  a 
shape  which  cannot  be  eluded.  I  presume  you  will  have  heard,  befSore 
this  reaches  you,  that  a  French  privateer  has  made  captures  at  the 
mouth  of  our  harbor.  This  is  too  much  humiliation  after  all  that  has 
passed.  Our  merchants  are  very  indignant.  Our  Govemment  is  Tery 
prostrate  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  energy," 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  received,  a  bill  to  carry  the 
proposed  measures  for  the  protection  of  commerce  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  brought  forward  in  the  House.  The  preamble 
recited  the  spoliations  of  France  as  the  motive  to  the 
measure.  It  was  proposed  to  expunge  it,  and  to  postpone 
the  bill  until  a  total  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  ascer- 
tained. The  Senate  enacted  it  without  delay.  In  the 
House,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  it.  It  was 
declared  to  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
mover  replied,  that  the  reprisals  which  it  authorized  were 
commensurate  only  with  the  injuries  received ;  and  were 
not  even  a  justifiable  cause  for  the  rupture  of  a  pending 
negotiation.  It  was  necessary,  because  France  did  not 
desire  to  drive  the  United  States  to  extremities,  but  wished 
by  any  means  to  protract  the  present  state  of  suspense, 
and  avert  a  decision  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
such  a  rupture.  Our  forbearance  encouraged  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  depredations.    The  bill  passed,  but  so 
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modiiiedy  as  to  limit  the  exertion  of  this  power  of  partial 
reprisals  to  the  vessels  of  war,  and  against  armed  vessels 
hovering  on  the  coast. 

While  thus  the  pretenders  to  a  superior  love  of  liberty 
were  combining  to  expose  the  American  trade,  defence- 
less on  the  ocean ;  and  were  advising  patience  and  sub- 
mission, until  France  should  have  completed  her  con- 
quests ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  resolved  to  arm  for 
the  protection  of  their  commerce,  and  were  remonstrating 
with  Prussia  against  her  decrees  affecting  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 


CHAPTER   CXLII. 

Another  month  elapsed,  and  another  communication  was 
received  from  Paris.  It  mentioned  a  new  demand  by  the 
envoys  of  a  reply  to  their  memorial ;  new  requisitions  of 
money ;  the  disclosure  to  France  of  the  prohibition  in 
their  instructionsT  to  promise  a  loan. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Kosciusko,  Yolney,  whose 
intimacy  with  Jefferson  has  been  mentioned,  and  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  spy  of  the  Directory, 
alarmed  by  the  proposed  alien  act,  left  the  United  States, 
as  Jefferson  remarked,  '*  most  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  preventing  war."  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  Kosciusko.* 

The  effect  of  the  despatches  of  the  Envoys  on  the  na- 
tional mind  was  increasing.  The  emergency  was  great. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  decisive  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Administration ;  and,  recent  as  had  been  his  secret 
missions,  one  more  attempt  was  resolved  upon  by  Jeffer- 
son to  open  to  France  all  the  dangers  which  menaced  the 
cause  of  her  partisans.  The  person  selected  to  perform 
this  office  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  name  of 

*  Jeflerson  to  Madison,  May  8,  1798.  Among  thoae  who  would  sail  **  I 
believe  will  be  Yolnejr,  who  has  in  trnth  been  the  principal  object  aimed  at  hj 
the  law"  (the  alien  act)  "It  is  said,  Hamilton  declines  coming  to  IIm 
Senate.** 

Vol.  VII.— 10 
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Logan,  whose  mind  had  been  infected  with  the  new  theo- 
ries of  France.  His  ardor  and  his  intimacy  with  Bache  * 
recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  as  a  convenient  tool.  As  has  been  seen,  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  selected  as  the  medium  of  Mon- 
roe's anonymous  communications  from  Paris  to  the  Amer- 
ican press.  This  vain  political  zealot,  flattered  with  this 
promised  importance,  lent  himself  to  the  intrigue;  and 
after  conferences  with  Genet  and  Rowan,t  sailed  secretly 
from  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  despatches,  provided  with  recommendations 
from  Jefierson  and  from  Chief  Justice  M cKean. 

He  arrived  at  Hamburg,  whence,  after  an  interview 
with  La  Fayette,  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
in  full  consultation  with  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  become 
the  Editor  of  a  press  devoted  to  the  French  Government, 
and  with  Kosciusko.  Repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  him  with  Talleyrand,  and  he  received  marked  atten- 
tions from  all  the  members  of  the  French  Directory,  being 
publicly  spoken  of  at  Paris  as  an  agent  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  J  While  there,  he  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Talleyrand.  In  this  memorial,  he  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  represented  himself  as  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
jfriends  of  liberty  in  America.  "  They,"  he  said,  "  imputed 
the  depredations  of  France,  not  to  the  Government,  but 
to  its  agents — they  neither  blame  one  Government  nor 


*  Of  the  **  Aurora,**  who  passed  some  time  at  the  vesidenoe  of  Jefferson. 

f  A.  H.  RowaD,  an  Irish  refbgee. 

X  Logan's  arrival  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  **  Snrveillant  **  of  August  80, 
1798.  Paris.  **  The  new  American  Envoj,  oome  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  the 
pmtrkt  party  of  the  United  States.  It  is  he  who  has  obtained  the  raising  of  the 
•mhaigo  in  fayor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of  his  nation.**  For  a  oon- 
Iradiction  of  this  hitter  statement,  see  Ames  l  251,  note. 
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the  other.  They  would  baffle  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 
of  France  and  America."  He  remarked,  that  the  Ameri- 
can magistrates  once  chosen,  were  the  organs  of  the  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  their  administration  may  be  attended 
with  errors,  and  even  faults.  If  France  provoked  a  rup- 
ture, every  American  will  rally  round  the  Government* 
^  I  wish,  citizen  Minister,"  he  added,  (and  here  I  know 
that  I  convey  the  wishes  of  all  who  deprecate  a  separation 
from  France,  and  particularly  that  great  friend  to  liberty, 
so  well  known  in  this  country,  Mr.  Jefferson)  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  Government  the  truth  of  this  para- 
graph." He  urged  them  not  to  count  on  a  party  in 
America,  but,  **  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  conduct,  to 
draw  back  its  wandering  affections,  and  leave  the  true 
American  character  to  blaze  forth  in  the  approaching 
elections  !  "  He  pressed  them  to  release  the  seamen — to 
raise  the  embargo,  and  to  send  a  minister  to  America, 
with  liberal  instructions.  If  such  a  mission  was  inadmis- 
sible, he  proposed  that  an  official  declaration  should  be 
given  of  their  readiness  to  open  a  conference  at  the 
Hague.* 

*  Soon  after  the  pablicaiion  of  thia  letter,  an  animated  comment  npon  It 
was  published,  entitled  '*  JeflFeraon's  Envoy.**  In  this  comment,  the  conse- 
quences of  snch  a  procedure  are  thus  adverted  to:  *'The  Constitution  haf 
vested  in  tfie  President  alone  the  management  of  our  exterior  relationa.  To 
him  belongs  the  right  of  appointing  public  ministers,  of  forming  treaties,  and 
of  expressing  our  national  sentiments.  The  Vice  President,  considered  as 
Boch,  possesses  no  other  powers  than  those  which  are  attached  to  the  head  of  a 
legislative  body.  The  President  has  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  France, 
as  the  legal  representative  of  die  whole  nation.  Mr.  Jefierson  has  entered 
into  another,  as  tha  reprasentative  of  a  proffigate  faction.  Let  him  not  at* 
tempt  to  defend  himself  by  saying  that  hia  objects  coincided  with  those  of  tha 
Administration,  for,  if  he  is  authorized  unsolicited,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
as  he  well  knew,  against  the  inclination  of  the  President,  thus  kindly  to  lur» 
ther  the  completion  of  his  widies  in  this  instance,  it  would  be  equally  proper 
for  hhn,  on  another  ocoaaion,  to  impede  and  obstruct  them.     If  Ae  if  ooaips- 
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Fortber  Mtio»  wtTt  i»<3WT*jd  fr-jsn  Para.  Tnev  kft 
liltJie  itofne  ihsMX  Fnut0x  vc«jd  ftcceioe  to  the  jufi  oexD^x^df 
tJbai  were  w^i^i^  Tx**:  r&quiBtk>Ltf  fc^r  nKCi^y  were  c:«t- 
liiMK>dp  bo  <Jii^.#fvtiotii  to  rep^ea]  lii^  iaie  oecree  ara:xt<3 
ttMitraJ  eomift^rt^  wa*  mauif^itjeTdL  Trie  irntai>*>ii  of  ibc 
pecipie  iiicreat«3dL  aiid  wiih  h  i&crea«<fc<3  eDersy  m  C«>- 
grt:ft«.  A  UJL  vfakrb  HaioiiUxi  had  ad^is^p^  s'2?i^TjCJTi£ 
mU  rjMawftftisd  iuVf^rorj'srvi:  with  FraDC^  ai>d  ber  c>rf»rZMi- 
eiK:M:<t  wa«  bnxij^hl  forward  aDd  pawed,  so  aJtereti  as 
to  declare  tJM;  treatief  with  France  Totd,  aod  the  United 
States  exorieraU^  from  their  stipulations,  and  frc^n  tbc^e 
of  tbe  convular  convention.  A  propor^sJ  to  aathorixe  uje 
MRie  of  letterf  of  marque  arid  reprisal  was  rejected. 

Hamilton,  it  is  seen,  had  di§«uaded  an  ajiiance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  suggested,  that  powers  sbouid  be 
lodged  with  her  minister  adapted  to  probable  exi- 
gerK'iei ;  and  that  it  would  lie  good  policT  on  her  part 
to  fend  to  this  countrj'  a  dozen  frigates  to  pursue  the 
directions  of  this  Government.  Patriotic  citizens  had 
raised  sul^scriptions  in  the  large  seaports  for  building 
anned  vess^rls  to  \Hi  presented  to  the  nation.  A  law  was 
passtf;d  to  f'Ai'dhU:  the  arl ministration  to  avdl  itself  of  these 
aids ;  another  law  was  enacted  to  carrv  into  effect  his 
suggestion — that  merchant  vessels  should  be  authorized 
to  defend  themsrHves,  and  to  subdue  and  capture  their 
assailants. 

These  measures  were  deemed  insufficient  to  secure 
the  indc[>endencc  of  this  country.  An  evil  which  had 
long  exerted,  and  still  exerts  a  formidable  influence,  was 
to  be  checked.  It  was  the  too  easy  admission  of  foreign- 
ers to  political  rights.     The  early  opinions  of  Jefferson,  as 

Uni  to  itmi  an  offtnt  to  Framee  for  thepurpote  of  tecmrmg  peace,  he  is  no  Urn 
ampomortd  to  tend  one  to  Eitglamd  im  order  to  create 
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will  be  hereafter  seen,  would  have  wholly  excluded  natu- 
ralization. Although  similar  views  were  entertained  by 
others,  the  general  sentiment  merely  asked  an  extension 
of  the  term  of  probation.  The  naturalization  act  of 
ninety-five  prescribed,  that  the  alien  should  have  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  three  years ;  and  re- 
quired a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  five,  and  with- 
in the  State  where  the  application  was  made,  of  one 
year,  before  his  being  admitted  a  citizen.  A  supplement- 
ary act  was  now  passed.  By  it,  a  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention must  have  been  made  five  years ;  and  a  previoas 
residence  within  the  United  States  of  fourteen  years,  and 
within  the  State  of  five  years,  were  prerequisites  to  ad- 
mission. Clauses  were  added,  having  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  country,  which  excluded  alien  ene-' 
mies,  at  the  time  they  were  such,  from  becoming  citizens ; 
and  required  all  white  aliens  to  be  reported  and  regis- 
tered, under  a  penalty  for  disobedience.  During  the  fle- 
bate  on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
proposition  was  made  to  exclude  all  naturalization — 
another,  in  concurrence  with  Jay,  that  no  alien  born,  not 
then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  should  be  capable  of 
holding  any  civil  office  of  honor  or  profit.  A  resolution 
was  also  offered  in  the  Senate,  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  render  ineligible  to  the  offices  of 
President,  or  Vice  President,  or  to  seats  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  any  other  than  native  citizens  or  residents 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
election. 

Hamilton's  view  of  this  question  differed  from  that  of 
his  party.  He  said,  that  '*  he  would  not  contend  for  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  right  of  citizenship  to  strangers^ 
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nor  even  for  the  very  long  *  residence,  which  this  act  ren- 
dered a  prerequisite  to  naturalization,  and  which  of  itself 
went  far  towards  a  denial  of  that  privilege.  A  residence 
of  not  less  than  five  years,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  re- 
quired, but  that  rights  peculiar  to  the  conducting  of 
business  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  might  be  at  once 
conferred,  upon  proof  of  the  intention  to  beconie  citizens, 
postponing  all  political  privileges  to  the  ultimate  term." 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  day  on  which  this  bill  be- 
came a  law,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  another 
despatch  from  the  envoys,  covering  a  letter  from  Talley- 
rand, and  their  reply.  Three  days  aAer,  he  announced 
the  arrival  of  Marshall,  who,  after  not  a  few  indignities, 
bad  obtained  a  passport,  Pinckney  being  permitted, 
though  with  hesitations,  to  pass  the  winter,  with  a 
daughter  in  ill  health,  in  the  South  of  France.  The  at- 
tentions paid  to  Marshall  marked  the  sensibility  of  the 
D8tion  to  his  character  and  services.  Public  demonstra- 
tions of  the  highest  respect  were  shown  to  him,  both  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  •  .  .  the  people  vying  with 
each  other  in  exhibitions  of  their  determination  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  the  elevated  stand  which  it  had  taken. 
The  bells  rang  as  he  journeyed  on,  until  late  in  the  night ; 
and  immense  crowds  cheered  him  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
gres8.t 

*  Jeffenon  to  Madison,  Jane  14,  1798.  '*  The  new  Citixen  or  Xatnrali- 
Mlion  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  requires  14  years*  residence  to  make  a  citi- 
len.     It  has  friends  in  both  parties.** 

f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Philadelphia,  June  21,  1798.  *'  Marahall  was  re- 
oeived  here  with  the  utmost  eclat.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  many  car- 
riages, with  all  the  city  cavalry,  went  to  Frankfort  to  meet  him  ;  and  on  his 
MTival  here  m  the  evening,  the  bells  rang  till  late  in  the  night,  and  immense 
crowds  were  collected  to  see  and  make  part  of  the  show,  which  was  circui- 
loiisly  paraded  throagh  the  streets  before  he  was  set  down  at  the  City  tavern. 
All  this  was  to  teonrB  him  to  their  yiews — that  be  might  say  nothing  whiok 
would  expose  the  game  they  have  been  playing." 
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The  answer  of  Talleyrand  dwelt  upon  the  inexecutioQ 
of  the  treaties  with  France ;  and  urged  that  American 
tribunals  had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  pre* 
tended  to  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  validity 
of  prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States.    By 
reference  to  the  correspondence  of  the  government,  it 
was  shown,  that  such  pretensions  had  never  been  made, 
but  had  been  expressly  disclaimed.      He  objected,  thai 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  had  been  permitted  to  come  into 
their  ports  after  captures  made  by  them,  from  French 
citizens.     It  was  shown,  that,  while  British  ships  had  not 
been  denied  the  rights  of  hospitality,  shelter  had  been  re* 
fused  to  the  prizes  made  from  France  or  to  English  ships 
of  war,  accompanying  those  prizes.      He  instanced  the 
arrest  of  a  corvette,  though  it  was  proved  to  have  cap- 
tured an  American  vessel  under  a  French  commission ; 
and  a  refusal  to  provide  means  to  execute  the  Consular 
Convention, — an  allegation  without  any  foundation.     He 
also  insisted,  that  deception  had  been  practised  as  to  the 
negotiation  with  England,  and  the  character  of  that  treaty, 
—calculated  to  turn  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
to  the  advantage  of  England,  and  disadvantage  of  France* 
The  first  imputation  was  repelled  and  disproved.     As  to 
the  injurious  nature  of  the  treaty,  nothing  was  specific, 
and  a  general  denial  of  the  assertion  was  given.      The 
arr^t,  authorizing  captures  for  want  of  a  role  d'equipage, 
was  defended  because  founded  on  the  treaty  with  Eng^ 
land.      It  was  answered,  that  it  greatly  transcended  that 
treaty,  and  as  to  the  role  d'equipage,  it  had  no  relation  to 
it      To  these  charges  were  added  complaints,  that  the 
United  States  had  not  permitted  the  sale,  in  their  ports, 
of  prizes  made  by  French  cruisers,  and  of  invectives  iB 
the  gazettes  against  the  French  Government,  and  of  the 
speech  of  the  President  in  May  of  the  previous  yecTir 
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These  complaints  were  answered  by  stating,  that  as  to 
the  sale  of  prizes,  France  had  no  such  right ;  that  it  was 
merely  the  refusal  of  a  favor  which  to  grant  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  neutrality ;  that  the  Press  was 
free ;  and  that  the  Speech  of  the  President  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  declaration  of  Barras  to  Monroe, — of  the 
continued  depredations,  and  of  the  refusal  to  hear  Pinck- 
ney. 

In  confirmation  of  the  alleged  unfriendliness  of  the 
United  States,  Talleyrand  referred  to  the  instructions  to 
the  envoys  based  on  the  idea  of  continuing  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  with  England  ;  to  the  appointment  of  persons  in 
the  mission  of  dispositions  unfavorable  to  France,  a  policy 
which  he  believed  ''  the  American  nation  sees  with  regret, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  it  regards  with  sorrow.** 
To  smooth  the  way  of  discussions,  he  announced,  that  the 
Directory  is  disposed  to  treat  "  with  that  one  of  the  three, 
whose  opinions,  presumed  to  be  more  impartial,  promise 
in  the  course  of  the  explanations,  more  of  the  reciprocal 
confidence  which  is  indispensable." 

These  imputations  on  the  faith  of  their  country  were 
met  by  the  envoys  in  a  dignified  tone ;  and,  as  to  the 
proposition  to  treat  with  Gerry  alone,  it  was  remarked, 
that  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any  assurances  of  re- 
ceding from  those  demands  of  money  heretofore  pre- 
sented, as  the  sole  considerations  on  which  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  upon  American  commerce  could  be  obtained, 
to  which  they  had  not  the  powers  to  accede,  with  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  comply,  and  that  a  com- 
pliance would  violate  the  faith  pledged  for  the  observance 
of  neutrality,  and  involve  their  country  in  a  disastrous 
war,  wherewith  they  had  no  concern ;  that  no  answer 
had  been  given  as  to  the  claimed  compensation  for  cap- 
tares,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties.    As  to 
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the  proposed  negotiation  with  one  of  the  envoys,  he  was 
farther  informed,  that  no  one  of  them  was  authorized  to 
assume  a  negotiation,  intrusted  to  the  whole ;  nor  can 
any  two  of  them  withdraw  from  the  task  committed  to 
them  by  the  Government,  while  there  was  a  possibility  of 
performing  it. 

Gerry  remained  at  Paris.  He  wrote,  that  he  was  in- 
formed the  Directory  would,  not  consent  to  his  leaving 
France,  and  to  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  by  so  doing 
without  their  consent,  he  thought  would  be  unwarranta- 
ble ;  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Talleyrand,  whose 
object  was  to  resume  reciprocal  communications,  and 
again  to  discuss  the  loan ;  and  had  replied,  that  the  pro- 
posal, under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  to  treat  separately, 
could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
confer  informally  and  unaccredited. 

With  these  despatches  were  also  published  the  last  in- 
structions to  the  envoys.  They  were  directed,  if  in  treaty 
with  duly  authorized  persons,  to  remain  and  expedite  its 
conclusion ;  and,  as  suspense  was  ruinous,  if  a  design 
were  evinced  to  procrastinate,  to  demand  their  passports 
and  return.  If  they  had  not  been  received,  and  if  they 
had,  and  were  not  in  negotiation  with  persons  duly  au- 
thorized, also  to  return  ;  and  **  in  no  event  was  a  treaty 
to  be  purchased  with  money  by  loan  or  otherwise."  Re- 
ferring to  this  communication,  Jefferson  observed,*  "  that 
Gerry  stayed  without  explaining  his  reason  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  wrote,  however,  to  the  President  by  Mar- 
shalJ,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  his  letter.  So 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  understanding  between 
Talleyrand  and  Gerry." 

A  few  days  after,t  acting  in  accordance  with  the 

*  Jeffianon  to  Maduon.    Jeffenon'i  Workfl,  iU.  896.  f  Jnlj  8. 
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withes  of  the  Directory,  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  President,  requesting  him  to  instruct  the  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary, who  remained  at  Paris,  to  proceed  in  the  ne- 
gotiation offered  to  be  opened  with  him,  and  to  conclude 
sach  treaty  as  be  may  be  enabled  to  negotiate,  not  incon- 
Mstent  with  the  last  instructions  to  the  envoys.  As  a 
comment  on  this  resolution,,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  a  Federalist,  that  '*  in  case  this  Envoy  shall  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  French  Republic,  or  taken  into  cus- 
tody, then  with  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the 
French  Directory  may  select."  Though  supported  by 
Baldwin,  Gallatin,  Macon  and  Nicholas,  this  extraordinary 
resolution  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Representatives.  Nor  was  the  effect  which  it  might  have 
been  hoped  it  would  produce  on  the  national  mind,  at- 
tained. 

The  persevering  demand  of  money,  and  the  designa- 
tion by  a  foreign  government  of  the  person  with  whom 
they  would  treat,  without  any  other  pretext  than  that  two 
of  the  Envoys  were  supposed  to  entertain  sentiments  un- 
faTorable  to  the  policy  of  that  government,  and  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  they  defended  the  rights  of  their 
country,  gave  new  impulses  to  the  public  feelings.  Pa- 
triotic addresses  poured  in,  and  were  replied  to  by  the 
President  in  language  *  less  measured  than  was  becoming, 
but  tending  to  inspire  the  nation  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
injuries  it  had  suffered,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a  firm  and 

*  A  meeting  of  the  young  men  of  New  York  was  held  on  the  5th  of  Majr, 
179S.  Their  deputation  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  presented  an  addresi 
to  the  President  on  the  26ih  of  that  month.  Thej  dined  with  the  President, 
nd,  ftt  the  conclnaion  of  the  meal,  Mrs.  Adams  presented  to  each  of  the  com- 
mittee A  Black  Cockade,  This  cockade  became  the  distinguishing  emblem  of 
mtnj  of  the  sapporten  of  the  Administraftioii. 
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magnanimous  resistance.  The  indignation  of  the  people 
was  heightened  by  contemporary  occurrences  showing  the 
insidious  arts  of  France,  and  her  reliance  upon  her  Amer- 
ican partisans.  In  order  to  prepossess  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  hoping  that  it  would  reach  the  United  States 
previous  to  the  despatches  of  the  envoys,  the  reply  of 
Talleyrand  was  transmitted  to  Bache  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  The  length  of  the  voyage  delayed  its  arrival  until 
after  these  documents  were  received  by  the  government. 
Letters  were  sent  by  the  same  conveyance  to  Monroe^ 
to  (renet,  and  to  Bache,  under  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of 
Exterior  Relations.  The  object  of  these  letters  would 
naturally  be  to  induce  the  President  to  instruct  the  envoy, 
**  who  remained  at  Paris,"  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  on  the  terms  of  France — that  they  led  to  the 
resolution  of  Livingston  there  is  no  evidence,  but  the 
opinion  of  Jefferson  that  *'  there  must  have  been  a  pre* 
vious  understanding  between  Talleyrand  and  G^erry,** 
would  have  prompted  him  to  suggest  such  a  procedure. 

The  President  had  declared  to  Congress — ^''I  will 
never  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances 
that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored,  as  the 
Representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independ- 

• 

ent  nation."  No  more  effectual  expedient  could  have 
been  advised  to  humble  him  than  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution.  None  could  have  exhibited  a  more  servile 
compliance  with  the  dictation  of  France.  A  private  let* 
ter  was  at  this  time  received  by  Hamilton,  stating,  that 
previous  to  the  separation  of  the  envoys,  a  violent  schism, 
attended  with  mutual  reproaches,  had  occurred  ;  and  that 
the  opinion  was  entertained,  that  great  pains  would  be 
taken  to  persuade  Gerry  to  consent  to  a  public  reception, 
in  order  to  deceive  and  mock  his  country  with  an  insidi* 
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ous  negotiation.*  This  letter  also  foreboding  war,  the 
measures  of  defence  were  hastened. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  confer  on  the  Executive 
the  power  of  removing  aliens.  Among  the  many  and 
great  obstacles  which  the  Federalists  had  to  contend  with, 
in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  preserv- 
ing neutrality,  none  was  greater  than  the  influence  exert- 
ed by  successive  hordes  of  malcontent  foreigners.  The 
convulsions  of  France  had  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca many  of  her  desperate  subjects.  They  were  com- 
puted, though  probably  exaggerated,  to  number  at  this 
time  thirty  thousand  men,  all  of  whom  partook  of  the 
military  temper  of  their  nation,  and  the  greater  part  had 
served.  These,  when  they  fled  the  guillotine,  still  ad- 
hered to  their  country  in  all  its  changes.  Her  designs  of 
aniversal  empire  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  every  member 
of  this  great  nation.  To  promote  its  interests,  by  render- 
ing the  United  States  subsidiary  ;  to  conquer  the  mind  of 
this  country  by  conforming  American  ideas  to  French 
theories,  were  objects  suflicient  fo  engage  all  the  efibrts 
of  these  restless  aliens,  who  gladly  arrayed  themselves 
ander  its  political  agents  in  their  mission  to  apostolize 
this  western  world. 

The  British  cabinet  had  resolved  to  stay  the  plague 
of  revolutionary  principles ;  and  English  Jacobins,  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  Continent,  escaping  the  gib- 
bety  were  mingling  with  the  American  people,  to  whom 
similarity  of  language  and  habits  gave  them  ready  ac- 
cess. 

The  oppressed  and  infuriated  Irish  also  sought  an 
asylum  here  from  their  poverty  and  their  wrongs.  Long 
suffering  from  misrule,  this  impassioned  people  were  led 

•  B.  King  to  Hamilton,  May  12,  1798. 
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to  regard  established  government  as  an  abuse.  Craftily 
prejudiced  with  the  belief,  that  neutrality  was  subservience 
to  England,  and  that  Federalism  meant  more  than  a  love 
of  the  Constitution,  of  law  and  liberty,  they  were  soon 
marshalled  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  of  which  they  be- 
came, and  have  continued  a  most  efficient  part.  Never 
losing  their  identity,  they  were  easily  led  in  masses  ;  and, 
flattered  by  the  immediate  consequence  they  obtained, 
they  followed  implicitly  the  behests  of  that  party,  almost 
believing  that  freedom  was  an  absolution  from  law.  All 
these  emigrants  were  the  ardent  admirers  of  Jefferson,  as 
the  head  of  the  opposition ;  the  French  because  of  hit 
devotion  to  France ;  the  English  and  the  Irish  because 
of  his  hatred  to  England. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  were  prompted  by  mis- 
guided prejudices.  Warm  in  their  affections,  faith- 
ful to  their  trusts,  their  women  constituting  a  part  of 
many  a  household,  holding  its  children  in  their  arms,  and 
watching  over  their  infancy ;  their  men,  building  the 
cities,  and  the  public  works,  and  ranging  themselves 
among  the  first  in  battle  for  American  rights,  to  them  the 
debt  of  gratitude  is  large.  But  among  them  were  then 
political  offenders,  who,  abandoning  their  fealty  to  Eng- 
land, placed  their  affections  on  France,  and  became  her 
active  partisans. 

The  Democratic  Societies  organized  by  Genet,  had 
been  denounced  by  Washington,  and  were  suppressed.  An 
association  was  now  proposed,  and  entered  into,  better 
suited  to  the  bolder  character  of  these  recent  emigrants. 
Immediately  after  Napper  Tandy's  arrival  at  Paris 
from  New  York,  was  announced,  "  The  American  So- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen  "  was  founded.  It  proposed 
to  embody  all  the  Irish  in  the  United  States,  whom  the 
lowest  computation  estimated  at  fifty  thousand,  provided 
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they  **  were  such  and  such  only  as  had  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  or  who  by  their  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
mankind  had  rendered  themselves  distinguished  and  worthy 
of  trust."  The  Constitution  of  this  combination  declared, 
^  that  the  test  of  this  Society,  the  intention  of  its  insti- 
tution, other  than  as  a  social  body  attached  to  Freedom, 
should  be  secret  and  inviolable."  This  test  oath,  beside 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  pledged  the  efforts  of  the 
awociates  for  the  attainment  of  liberty  and  equality  to 
mankind  in  whatever  nation  they  resided^  and  that  they 
never  would  divulge  any  of  its  secrets.  The  admission 
of  members  was  guarded,  further  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  association;  and  an  enlarged  organization  was 
formed,  so  as  to  extend  its  ramifications  to  the  most  re- 
mote recesses  of  the  Union.  Under  a  General  executive 
committee  were  State  committees.  These  controlled 
the  Sections,  to  whom  were  subordinate  sub-sections, 
M  consisting  only  of  eight  men  each,  all  living  near  one 
another,  one  of  whom  was  to  warn  them  in  cases  of  ur- 
gency:' 

That  it  was  formed  for  other  purposes  than  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland,  is  shown  by  its  Constitution.  That 
it  contemplated  immediate  measures  within  the  United 
States,  is  proved  by  its  preamble,  which  declared,  at  a 
moment  ominous  to  this  country, — "There  is  not  now 
time  to  argue  and  complain.  This  is  the  time  to  act.  To 
act  with  energy — we  must  act  with  union — Irishmen  are 
anited  at  home — ^we  will  not  be  disunited  abroad."  A 
combination  so  ibrmed — bound  together  by  so  close  a 
bond — contemplating  objects  it  dared  not  avow  ; — bound 
by  a  secret  oath — organized  with  military  gradation  and 
precision ;  pledged  to  act  with  energy  and  union  ;  to  act 
upon  instant  warning — what  was  this  monster  other  than 
a  conspiracy  against  the  government  7 
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Hamilton  well  understood  its  purposes  when  he  indi- 
cated to  the  cabinet  the  danger  of  ^  an  internal  invasion." 
The  perils  it  menaced  were  among  the  reasons  avowed 
in  Congress  for  authorizing  the  organization  of  volunteer 
corps.  Its  existence  was  the  leading,  all-sufficient  motive, 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  removal  of  aliens 
*' judged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  concerned  in  treasonable  or  secret  machina- 
tions against  the  Government.'^  This  was  the  language 
of  the  "Act  concerning  aliens,"  which  empowered  the 
President  to  order  all  such  aliens  to  leave  this  country, 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  It  was  passed  after  an 
opposition,  the  obstinacy  of  which  showed  the  importance 
of  the  law,  and  was  limited  to  two  years'  duration. 
Another  act  was  passed  relating  to  "  alien  enemies."  * 

The  only  allusion  to  these  laws  by  Hamilton  is  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  of  the  seventh  of  June  to  Pickering,  in 
which,  adverting  to  rumors  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  of  a  British  frigate,  he  wrote : 

"  What  do  the  British  mean  ?  What  are  these  stories  of  the  The* 
tis,  etc.,  etc.  ?  In  my  opinion,  our  country  is  now  to  act  in  every  di- 
rection with  spirit.  Will  it  not  be  well  to  order  one  of  our  frigates  to 
Charleston  to  protect  effectually  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  if 
necessary,  control  the  Thetis  ?  This  conduct  will  unite  and  animate." 
He  then  obserred,  ^  If  an  Alien  bill  passes,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
poUcj  in  execution  is  likely  to  govern  the  Exseutiee,  My  opinion  is, 
while  the  mass  ought  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  the  provisknos 
of  our  treaties  in  favor  of  merchants  ought  to  be  observed  \  and  thert 
ought  to  be  guarded  exceptions  of  characters  whose  situations  would 
expose  them  too  much,  if  sent  away ;  and  whose  demeanor  among  xm 
has  been  unexceptionable.    There  are  a  few  such.    Let  us  not  he  cruel 

*  JeffBraoD  to  Madison,  May  24,  1798.  **  Some  of  the  featores  of  the 
Allan  hill  have  heen  moderated,  that  of  the  Honae  was  recommitted."  Th% 
provisional  army  was  carried  **  hy  a  majority-  of  ekven.*'  He  niget  him  is 
come  back  to  the  Hooie  of  BepresentatiTef . 
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or  violent."  Listening  to  them  soggestions,  the  original  bUl  was 
•btndoned,  and  a  new  bill  passed,  to  which  Gallatin  declared, ''  as  now 
modelled,  he  had  no  objections." 

Apprehensive  of  the  penalties  of  these  laws,  a  vessel 
sailed  for  France  filled  with  suspected  Frenchmen,  among 
whom  were  Volnet,  as  previously  stated,  and  the  emis- 
tary  Collot. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  governihent,  it  was  also  thought 
necessary  to  endeavor  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  The  calumnies  by  which  the  confidence  of  the 
people  had  been  undermined,  and  their  suspicions  excited, 
had  become  so  frequent  and  so  gross,  as  to  induce  an 
opinion,  not  only  that  the  interposition  of  the  existing 
laws  was  necessary,  but  that  farther  legislation  was  indis- 
pensable. To  this  systematic  defamation,  Washington 
declared,  "  All  our  discontents  were  to  be  traced.  From 
it  our  embarrassments  proceed."  These  defamations  are 
seen  to  have  been  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Jef* 
ferson.  After  the  discontinuance  of  the  "  National  Ga- 
EBTTB,"  the  "  Aurora  "  became  his  organ.  It  evinced 
not  only  a  servile  submission  to  his  views,  but  a  slavish 
obedience  to  France.  From  its  columns  were  to  be  de- 
scried the  policy  of  that  government.  In  it  was  to  be 
found  a  justification  of  all  its  excesses.  The  calumnies 
which  originated  there  were  propagated  in  the  subordi- 
nate gazettes.  Upon  the  more  dense  communities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  little  impression  had  been 
made.  Their  influence  was  chiefly  seen  along  the  interior 
frontier,  and  in  the  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  where, 
amid  sparse  settlements,  without  facilities  of  intercourse 
or  frequent  interchanges  of  opinion,  a  rural  population 
had  grown  up — a  prey  to  all  the  false  alarms  and  gross 
perversions  by  which  artifice  abuses  ignorance. 

When  the  strife  of  parties  increased,  the  conduct  of 
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these  presses  was  confided  to  alien  renegades,  who  im- 
parted to  them  a  ferocity  here  previously  unknown.  One 
— an  expatriated  Scot — a  fugitive  from  the  pillory — Cal- 
lender ;  another,  a  proscribed  Irishman,  employed  to  in- 
furiate the  passions  of  the  mob,  both  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment— a  third,  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  detraction, 
planted  at  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  Burr.* 

These  incendiary  publications,  aided  by  the  partisans 
of  France,  had  produced  one  insurrection.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  another  was  not  remote. 

The  abuse  of  the  President  was  unrestrained.  In  re- 
ply to  an  Address,  he  prompted  the  course  which  was 
pursued.  "  The  delusions  and  misrepresentations  which 
have  misled  so  many  citizens  mta/,"  he  declared,  **be 
discountenanced  by  authority^  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  at 
large. "  f  Thus  stimulated,  a  law  was  passed,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Sedition  Act." 

Hamilton  was  aware  of  the  danger,  and  doubted  the 
policy  of  penal  statutes,  affecting  the  press.  On  his  first 
information  of  this  contemplated  law,  he  wrote  instantly 
to  Wolcott,  deprecating  its  enactment. 

''  I  haye  this  moment  seen  a  bill  brought  into  the  Senate,  entitled 
'  A  Bill  to  define  more  particularly  the  crime  of  Treason,  etc.'  There 
are  proyisions  in  this  bill,  which,  according  to  a  cursory  view,  appear 
to  me  highly  excepUondble^  and  such  as,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
ma/y  endanger  dvil  wa/r,  I  haye  not  time  to  point  out  my  objections 
by  this  post ;  but  I  will  do  it  to-morrow.    I  hope,  sincerely,  the  thing 

*  Referring  to  the  parting  address  of  Barras  to  Monroe,  this  press  declared 
"Mr.  Adams  may  yet  hear  of  a  qieech  from  Barras  that  shall  make  both  him 
and  Congress  tremble ; "  and  emlting  at  the  prospect  of  an  invadon,  the  con- 
sequences were  indicated,  '*  \fJowrdan  Jtould  dimmbarkfrom  Newcattie  /  "  By 
Philip  Freneao,  previonsly  editor  of  the  National  Gasette.  See  Gazette  of  tha 
United  States,  j^ril  22. 

f  Reply  of  the  President  to  an  Address  firom  Newark,  quoted  in  Jeflbnoi 
to  Madisoo— May  S,  1798— from  Gaiette  of  U.  S.  of  May  2,  1798. 
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may  not  be  hurried  through.  Let  us  not  establish  a  ttbamnt. 
Energy  is  a  verj  different  thing  from  yiolence.  If  we  make  no  false 
step,  wo  shall  be  essentially  united ;  but  if  we  push  things  to  an  ex- 
treme, we  shall  then  give  to  faction  body  and  solidity."  * 

The  most  objectionable  parts  of  this  bill  were  expunged, 
other  parts  were  essentially  modified,t  and  the  law  was 
to  expire  with  the  expiration  of  the  next  Congress.  Two 
features  of  this  bill  are  to  be  noticed.  It  limited  the  pun- 
ishments ^to  be  inflicted,  which  before  were  claimed  to  be 
discretionary  with  the  courts,  and  established  a  great  se- 
curity to  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  permitting  in  suits 
for  seditious  libels  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  be  given  in 
evidence.  This  important  provision  was  proposed  by 
Bayard,  and  was  a  great  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eralists towards  the  general  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
and  law  of  libel,  which,  it  will  appear,  emanated  from 
Hamilton. 

The  preparations  for  defence  required  a  large  increase 

• 

of  resources.  The  Treasury  report  showed  a  surplus,  ex- 
ceeding a  million  of  dollars,  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  the  debt ;  but  which,  without  violating  public  faith, 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  previous  expenses  incurred  for  that  purpose,  the 
probability  of  increased  charges,  and  of  diminished  re- 
ceipts from  the  custonfs,  demanded  a  further  revenue  of 
two  millions.  This  sum  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
direct  tax  on  lands,  houses  and  slaves,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  by  the  Constitutional  rule.'    Wolcott, 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  tl  807.    Jniie  39,  1798. 

f  Wolcott  wrote  to  Song :  **  The  Gonstitiition  of  Yirgizua  contains  a  decla- 
nlioin  equivalent  to  that  m  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  sedition  law  is  merely  a  copy  from  a  statute 
la  IHigima,  hi  October,  IHi."    Gibbs,  il  78. 
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in  his  commnnication  to  Congress  as  to  the  House  taHi 
adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  previoasly  proposed ;  delicacy 
to  him  having  forbidden  the  introduction  of  that  of  Ham^- 
tlton.  He  had  recommended  the  exemption  of  certam 
houses^  and  the  distribution  of  all  others  into  three  classes 
with  reference  to  their  value,  to  be  taxed  uniformly  in 
each  class  at  specific  prescribed  rates.  The  exemption 
extending  further  than  he  had  contemplated,  he  enlarged 
his  classification  so  as  to  embrace  all  houses  with  their 
tots  exceeding  in  value  eighty  dollars,  which  formed  the 
first  of  nine  classes.  The  estimated  product  of  this  titt 
being  less  than  the  requisite  amount,  he  proposed  a  small 
tax  on  each  slave,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  lands. 

A  vehement  opposition  was  made  to  the  distinction 
between  houses  and  other  real  estate.  It  was  objected, 
that  a  separate  valuation  must  be  made  of  the  house  and 
land ;  and  that  such  valuation  must  be  arbitrary.  Galla- 
tin suggested  a  valuation  of  land  as  practised  in  several 
States,  estimating  the  improvements.  The  classification, 
he  thought^  would  render  it  impossible  to  correct  and  ad- 
just an  assessment  Each  class  would  embrace  houses  of 
many  different  values  which  would  pay  the  same  tax. 
The  uncertainty  of  such  a  valuation  was  admitted ;  but  it 
was  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  such  classi- 
fication would  diminish  that  uncertainty,  and  was  prefer- 
able to  a  separate  valuation  of  each  house,  which  would 
produce  discontent.  A  tax  on  houses  they  approved,  be- 
cause the  burthen  would  be  laid  according  to  the  means 
of  the  occupant,  and  throwing  the  weight  of  the  tax  upon 
the  towns  would  relieve  the  more  remote  population. 
An  amendatory  act  was  passed,  providing  a  mode  of  val- 
uation by  Commissioners,  reviewing  the  estimates  of  tho 
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proprietors.  The  direct  tax  was  subsequently  appor 
tioned  among  the  States,  to  be  assessed  by  a  percentage 
according  to  the  classes  of  the  houses,  and  to  be  collected 
by  the  collectors  of  the  internal  revenue.  Fifty  cents 
was  charged  on  each  slave,  and  the  residue  upon  lands 
according  to  the  valuations.  An  examination  of  this 
system  does  not  leave  a  doubt,  that  Hamilton's  plan  would 
have  been  more  equal — more  certain — more  productive — 
less  onerous. 

The  loans  advised  by  Hamilton  were  authorized  by 
two  acts.  One  of  five  millions,  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  years.  Another  of  two  millions  upon  the  credit, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  direct  tax,  at  an  interest  not  to 
exceed  six  per  cent.,  to  be  reimbursed  at  pleasure. 

The  opposition  to  an  increase  of  the  army  had  been 
strenuously  continued.  The  friends  of  the  administration, 
in  vain,  for  a  long  time,  urged  the  imprudence  of  delay. 
But  near  the  end  of  the  session,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed.  The  President  was 
^  authorized,  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  of  actual  invasion  of  their  territory, 
by  a  foreign  power,  or  of  imminent  danger  of  such  inva- 
sion, discovered  in  his  opinion  to  exist  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  to  cause  to  be  enlisted  and  to  call 
into  actual  service  a  number  of  troops  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand,  to  be  enlisted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.*' 

He  was  also  empowered  to  organize  these  troops  into 
corps  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  with  a  suitable 
number  of  Major-(xenerals — an  Inspector-General  with 
the  rank  of  Major-General — a  Quartermaster-General, 
and  Paymaster-General — Adjutant-General — and  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Lixutbn ant-Gen- 
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BRAL.*  The  officers  to  be  appointed  but  not  to  be  paid  un- 
til on  duty.  The  acceptance  of  companies  of  volunteers 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  was  likewise  sanc- 
tioned. 

•  Tasewell  to  Madiaon,  Julj  12,  1798.  **  It  is  jet  unoertdn  whMim 
Washington  will  aooept  the  command  of  the  annj.  Hamilton  has  been  hsn 
eight  or  ten  daja,  and  it  is  belieyed  he  will  hare  the  efficient  command." 


CHAPTER    CXLIII. 

Although  the  force  provided  by  Congress  was  less 
than  Hamilton  deemed  necessary,  yet  these  incipient 
measures,  he  felt  assured,  would  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
the  American  name,  and  form  the  groundwork  of  a  sys- 
tem of  defence,  which  might  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
secure  the  country  from  invasion.  In  the  infant  Navy, 
he  saw  the  germ  of  a  National  Marine,  which  the  inter- 
ests, the  habits,  and  the  pride  of  the  people  would  foster 
— a  "  Federal  Navy  "  that  would  render  the  United  States 
**  the  arbiter  of  Europe  in  America.*'  * 

The  heart  of  the  nation  was  warmed ; — ^its  passions 
were  directed  to  the  right  point,  and  he  breathed  more 
freely  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  would  be  sus- 
tained in  every  effort  the  public  safety  or  honor  might 
demand.  How  the  Executive  would  fulfil  the  large  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  Congress  was  the  problem  now 
to  be  solved. 

The  Cabinet  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  neutral 
policy  of  the  previous  administration,  to  precipitate  noth- 
ing, to  keep  open  all  the  chances  of  peace,  but  not  to 
permit  the  country  to  be  humbled.  In  this  sentiment 
there  was  entire  concurrence  among  its  members,  but  a 

•  Federmlitt,  No.  zL,  hj  HMniltnin. 
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difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  measures.  Pickering 
and  McHenry  believed  the  national  resources  adequate 
to  every  emergency.  Wolcott,  more  habituated  to  cau- 
tious detail,  hesitated  on  this  point.  But  strong  as  was 
the  determination  of  the  ministers,  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  stronger,  but  a  fitful  will — the  will  of  Adams. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  eccentric,  way- 
ward man  assumed  the  government  promised  him  little 
repose.  His  oWn  character  gave  him  less.  That  he 
could  have  doubted  whether  the  great  interests  of  this 
yet  infant  country  were  to  be  promoted  by  peace-^that 
peace  was  not  only  important  to  the  temporary  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  safe  development  of  their  politi* 
cal  institutions,  and  thus  to  their  permanent  welfare,  can 
with  difficulty  be  supposed.  Yet,  amid  the  controversies 
which  had  arisen  with  England,  he  was  known  to  have 
indulged  feelings,  and  heard  to  hazard  opinions,  which,  if 
acted  upon,  must  have  resulted  in  war.  Jefferson  never 
forgot,  Adams  long  remembered  their  unsuccessful  mis- 
sion to  London.  Had  not  France  offered  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  object  of  wrath,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
have  restrained  him  from  a  conflict  with  her  rival. 

That  Washington  instituted  the  mission  of  Pinckney 
to  France  did  not  commend  it  to  Adams.  He  did  not 
value  the  still  continuing  influence  of  that  venerated  per* 
son  as  a  support,  but  rather  regarded  it  as  a  derogation 
from  his  own  power.  But  these  personal  feelings  gave 
place  to  resentment  at  the  indignity  offered  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  rejection  of  that  mission.  He  hesitated,  as  has 
been  seen,  whether  a  new  mission  could  be  institutec} 
without  national  debasement,  and  only  surrendered  this 
doubt  to  most  cogent  considerations. 

The  rejection  of  these  envoys  and  the  demand  of 
tribute  roused  all  his  excitability.    His  impulsive  temper 
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Stimulated  the  people,  and  his  answers  to  their  Addresses 
left  not  a  moment  for  their  justly  roused  passions  to  sub- 
side. 

*^  I  thank  you,''  he  said,  ^'  for  your  declaration  of  unshaken  conft- 
denoe  in  the  goyemment,  and  for  your  advice,  to  be  prepared  with  firm- 
ness to  repel  all  attempts  that  are  made  against  the  peace,  government, 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  but  I  know  of  no  further  measures 
that  can  be  pursued  to  produce  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences 
with  the  French  Republic." — *^  The  delusions  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  misled  so  many  citizens  are  very  serious  evils,  and  must 
be  discountenanced  by  authority^  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
or  they  will  soon  produce  all  kinds  of  calamities  in  this  country." 
*  With  you,"  he  replied  to  another,  *'  I  clearly  agree,  that  nothirhg 
furtluT  can  he  attempted^  consistently  with  the  maxims  that  consti- 
tate  the  basis  of  our  National  Sovereignty." — *'  Tour  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Government,  and  confidence  in  its  authorities,  are  very 
ftooeptable.  If  the  choice  of  the  people  will  not  defend  their  rights — 
who  will  ?  " — ''  To  me  there  appears  no  mean  of  averting  a  storm,  and. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  all  be  ready  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  fatigues 
tnd  dangers." — ^^  In  my  opinion,  as  well  as  yours,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive between  war  and  submission  to  the  Executive  of  France." — ^*I 
am  weary  of  enumerating  insults  and  injuries." — "  I  believe  with  you 
that  very  few  will  be  found  so  unworthy  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy, 
as  to  espouse  the  unjust  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  a  foreign  nation, 
jet  we  have  found  that  a  few  venal  presses  and  unprincipled  mercena- 
ries have  been  able  to  raise  loud  clamors,  produce  much  discontent, 
tnd  threaten  serious  calamities." — ^'  Your  confidence  that  I  will  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  nation,  shall  not  be  betrayed.  If  the  na- 
tion were  capable  of  such  a  surrender,  which  it  is  not,  some  other  hand 
most  affix  the  signature  to  the  ignominious  deed." 

The  tone  of  these  replies  was  high,  but  they  were  not 
all  such  as  Hamilton  could  approve.  In  reference  to  one 
of  them,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott : 

^  The  answer  from  the  President  contains  in  the  close  a  very  in- 
difibrent  passage.  The  sentiment  is  intemperate  and  revolutionary. 
It  is  not  ibr  us,  particularly  for  the  Government,  to  breathe  an  ir- 
ragolar  or  violent  ^irit.    Hitherto,  I  have  moch  liked  the  President's 
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ftoswera,  as,  in  the  main,  within  proper  bounds ;  and  calculated  to  aid* 
mate  and  raise  the  public  mind.  But  there  are  limits  which  must  not 
be  passed ;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  ardor  of  the  President's 
mhid,  and  this  specimen  of  the  effects  of  that  ardor,  I  begin  to  be  v^ 
prehensive  that  he  may  run  into  indiscretion.  This  will  do  harm  to 
the  government,  to  the  cause,  and  to  himselil  Some  hint  must  be 
given,  for  we  must  commit  no  mistahaJ"  ^ 

Adams  held  the  trumpet  of  the  nation.  He  urged 
them  loudly  to  meet  the  emergency ;  but  as  to  the  great 
essential  measures  of  defence,  he  had  little  steadfastness 
of  purpose.  The  action  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  Congreaii 
is  seen  to  have  originated  in  Hamilton's  suggestions.* 

He  remarked  of  him,  that  Adams  ^  had  no  relative 
ideas."  Hence  all  his  movements  were  marked  with 
precipitance  or  imbecility.  The  resolutions  of  the  day 
were  recalled  by  the  doubts  of  the  morrow — resumedf 
and  again  relinquished — prematurely  urged,  weakly  aban- 
doned. The  maturest  counsels  were  dashed  by  his  iin* 
prudence,  and  his  constitutional  advisers  were  compelled 
to  persuade — to  entreat — to  implore — to  do  all — but — 
confidently  advise. 

Amid  such  a  scene,  Hamilton  felt  the  necessity  of 
again  calling  before  the  people  that  Being  in  whom  their 
affections  and  experience  placed  the  largest  confidence* 
His  friendship  for  his  toil-worn  friend  was  overcome  by 
what  he  believed  was  due  to  the  imperious  circumstances 
of  the  country.     On  the  nineteenth  of  May  previous  to 

*  '*  Such  was  the  inflnenoe  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  CongreaSi  that,  without  amf 
recommendation  firom  the  President,  thej  passed  a  bill  to  raise  an  armj.** 
Conespondence  of  Adams.  Yet  in  his  Speech  of  Maj  16,  1797,  preyionsly 
referred  to,  he  says :  "  As  oar  conntry  Is  Tolnerable  in  other  interests  besides 
those  of  its  commerce,  yon  wiU  serionslj  deliberate,  whether  the  means  of 
general  defence  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  regular  artil* 
lexy  and  cayalxy,  and  by  arrangements  for  farming  a  provinomal  army,^ 
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the  passage  of  the  Provisional  army  bill,  he  made  the  fol 
lowing  appeal  to  Washington  : 

*'  My  Dear  Sir :  At  the  present  dangerous  crisis  of  public  afiairs, 
I  mike  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with  a  political  letter.  Your 
impressions  of  our  situation,  I  am  persuaded,  are  not  different  from 
mine.  There  is  certainly  great  probability  that  we  may  have  to  enter 
mto  a  very  serious  struggle  with  France ;  and  it  is  more  and  more 
evident,  that  the  powerful  faction  which  has  for  years  opposed  the  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  go  every  length  with  France.  I  am  sincere 
In  declaring  my  full  conviction,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  obser- 
TEtion,  that  they  are  ready  to  nmo  model  our  Constitution,  under  the 
it^htence  or  eoereion  of  France ;  to  form  with  her  a  perpetual  alliance, 
offeniive  and  defensive,  and  to  give  her  a  monopoly  of  our  trade,  by 
peculiar  and  exclusive  privileges.  This  would  be  in  substance,  what- 
ever it  might  be  in  name,  to  make  this  country  a  province  of  France. 
Neither  do  I  doubt,  that  her  standard,  displayed  in  this  country,  would 
be  directly  or  indirectly  seconded  by  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  project 
I  haye  mentioned.  It  is  painful  and  alarming  to  remark,  that  the  op- 
position faction  assumes  so  much  a  geographical  complexion.  As  yet, 
from  the  South  of  Maryland,  nothing  has  been  heard,  but  accents  of 
disapprobation  of  our  Govemment,  and  approbation  of^  or  apology  for 
France.  This  is  a  most  portentous  symptom,  and  demands  every  hu- 
man effort  to  change  it. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  public  affiurs,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  up  to 
yon,  and  to  wish  that  your  influence  could  in  some  proper  mode  be 
brought  into  direct  action.  Among  the  ideas  which  have  passed 
through  my  mind  for  this  purpose,  I  have  asked  myself,  whether  it 
might  not  be  expedient  for  you  to  make  a  circuit  through  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  under  some  pretence  of  health.  This  would  call  forth 
addresses,  public  dinners,  &c.,  which  would  give  you  an  opportunity 
<^  expressing  sentiments  in  answers,  toasts,  &c,  which  would  throw 
the  weight  of  your  character  into  the  scale  of  the  Govemment,  and  re- 
fiye  an  enthusiasm  for  your  person,  that  may  be  turned  into  the  right 
dianneL 

''  I  am  aware,  that  the  step  is  delicate,  and  ought  to  be  well  consid- 
ered before  it  is  taken.  I  have  even  not  settled  my  own  opinion  as  to 
i|a  propriety ;  but  I  have  concluded  to  bring  the  general  idea  under 
your  yieW}  confident  that  your  judgment  will  make  a  right  ohoioe,  and 
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that  yoQ  will  take  no  step  which  is  not  well  calcalsted.    The  oonjnno* 
tore  is  extraordinary,  and  now,  or  very  soon,  will  demand  extraordf 
nary  measures. 

'^  Tou  ought  also  to  he  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  the  eTsnt  of  i» 
open  rupture  with  France,  the  public  Toioe  will  again  call  you  to 
command  the  armies  of  your  country ;  and,  though  all  who  are  aitadied 
to  you  will,  from  attachment,  as  well  as  public  considerations,  deplore 
an  occasion  which  should  once  more  tear  you  from  that  repose  to 
which  you  have  so  good  a  right — yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  witii 
whom  I  converse,  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifloe. 
All  your  past  labor  may  demand  to  give  it  efBcacy, — this  ftuther — this 
Tery  great  sacrifice.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Respectfully  and  affeotioii- 
ately  yours." 

Washington  replied  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May : 

^  My  Dear  Sir :  Yesterday  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  nineteenth 
instant  Tou  may  be  assured,  that  my  mind  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  present  situation  of  our  public  affairs,  and  not  a  little  agitated  bjr 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  France  towards  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  inimical  conduct  of  its  partisans  among  ourselves,  who  aid  and 
abet  their  measures.  Tou  may  believe  fbrther,  from  assurances  equally 
sincere,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  my  power  which  could  be  doM 
with  consistency  to  avert,  or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  crisiS|  it  should 
be  rendered  with  hand  and  heart 

<'  The  expedient,  however,  which  has  been  suggested  by  you,  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  answer  the  end  which  is  proposed.  The  object  of 
such  a  tour  could  not  be  veiled  by  the  ostensible  cover  to  be  given  to 
it ;  because  it  would  not  apply  to  the  state  of  mj  health,  which  never 
was  better ;  and  as  the  measure  would  be  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations, the  enemies  to  it — always  more  active  and  industrious  thaii 
friends — would  endeavor,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  by  malicious  insinuations ;  unless  they  should  discover 
that  the  current  against  themselves  was  setting  too  strong,  and  of  too 
serious  a  nature  for  them  to  stem  ;  in  which  case  the  journey  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  in  either  case  the  reception  might  not  be  such  as 
you  have  supposed. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  dark  as  matters  appear  at  present,  and  expe- 
dient as  it  is  to  be  prepared  at  M  points  ibr  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen, (and  no  one  is  more  disposed  to  this  measure  than  I  am,)  I 
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not  make  np  my  mind  yet  for  the  expectation  of  open  war  ;  or  in  other 
worda,  for  a  formidable  inyaaion  by  France.  I  cannot  believe,  although 
I  think  them  capable  of  any  thing  had^  that  they  will  attempt  to  do 
more  than  they  have  done ; — ^that  when  they  perceive  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  this  country  rising  into  resistance,  and  that  they  have  falsely 
odculated  upon  support  from  a  la/rge  part  of  the  people  thereof  to  pro- 
mote their  views  and  influence  in  it,  that  they  will  desist  even  from 
thoBe  practices^  unless  unexpected  events  in  Europe,  or  their  possession 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  should  induce  them  to  continue  the 
measure.  And  I  believe  further,  that  although  the  leaders  of  their 
party  in  this  country  will  not  change  th^ir  sentiments,  that  they  will 
be  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  change  their  plan,  or  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  on,  from  the  effervescence  which  is  appearing  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
desertion  of  their  followers,  which  must  frown  them  into  silence — at 
least  for  a  while. 

*'  If  I  did  not  view  things  in  this  light,  my  mind  would  be  infinitely 
more  disquieted  than  it  is ;  for  if  a  crisis  should  arrive,  when  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  a  call  from  my  country,  should  become  so  imperious  as  to 
leave  me  no  choice,  I  should  prepare  for  the  relinquishment,  and  go 
with  as  much  reluctance  from  my  present  peaceful  abode,  as  I  should 
do  to  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors. 

^  To  say  at  this  time,  determinately,  what  I  should  do  under  such 
oircumstanoes,  might  be  improper,  having  once  before  departed  from  a 
dmilar  resolution ;  but  I  may  declare  to  you^  that  as  there  is  no  convic- 
tion in  my  breast  that  I  could  serve  my  country  with  more  efficiency  in 
the  conmiand  of  the  armies  it  might  levy,  than  many  others,  an  expres- 
don  of  its  wish  that  I  should  do  so,  must,  somehow  or  other,  be  une- 
quivocally known,  to  satisfy  my  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
spect in  which  I  may  be  held  on  account  of  former  services,  that  a 
preference  might  not  be  given  to  a  man  more  in  his  prime.  And  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  too,  that  I  sJumld  like  pretiaualy  to  hnoto  who 
mould  he  my  eoadjuton,  and  whether  you  would  he  disposed  to  take  an 
eutkepart^  if  arms  are  to  he  resorted  to.^ 

A  detailed  statement  follows  of  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  Southern  States  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration.    He  adds : 

^  These  disclosures,  with  what  may  yet  be  expected,  will,  I  con- 
•eiie,  give  a  difEbrtnt  impreasioQ  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  to  ths 
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Directory  of  France,  than  what  they  haye  been  tanght  to  believe ; 
while  it  most  serre  to  abash  the  partisans  of  it  for  their  wicked  and 
presumptiye  information. 

^  Tour  free  communication  on  these  political  topics  is  so  far  from 
needing  an  apology,  that  I  shall  be  much  gratified  and  thankful  ft 
you  for  the  continuation  of  them ;  and  I  would  wish  you  to  belie?«^ 
that  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  I  am  always  your  affectionate 
friend." 

Hamilton  answered  on  the  second  of  June : 

^^  The  suggestion  in  my  last  was  an  indigested  thought  begotten  by 
my  anxiety.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  your  view  of  it  is  accurate  and  well* 
founded.  It  is  a  great  satisfiu^on  to  me  to  ascertain  what  I  had  anti- 
cipated, in  hope  that  you  are  not  determined,  in  an  adequate  em&rgeneif^ 
against  affording  once  more  your  military  senrioes.  There  is  no  one 
but  yourself  that  would  unite  the  public  confidence  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, independent  of  other  considerations ;  and  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  this  confidence  should  be  full  and  complete.  As  to  the 
wish  of  the  country,  it  is  certain,  that  it  will  be  ardent  and  univenaL 
Ton  intimate  a  desire  to  be  informed  what  would  be  my  part  in  sncli 
an  event  as  to  entering  into  military  serrice.  I  have  no  scruple  abool 
opening  myself  to  you  on  this  point  If  I  am  invited  to  a  station  in 
which  the  service  I  may  render,  may  be  proportioned  to  the  sacrifloe  I 
am  to  make,  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  into  the  army.  If  you  command, 
the  place  in  which  I  should  hope  to  be  most  useful  is  that  of  Inspector 
General,  with  a  command  in  the  line.  This  I  would  accept  The 
public  must  judge  for  itself  as  to  whom  it  will  employ,  but  every  indi- 
vidual must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  will  serre^ 
and  consequently  must  estimate,  himself  his  own  pretensions.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  arrangement  contemplated,  but  I  take  it  ibr 
granted  the  service  of  all  the  former  ofQcers  worth  having  may  be  com^ 
manded,  and  that  your  choice  would  regulate  the  Executive.  With 
decision  and  care  in  the  selection,  an  excellent  army  may  be  formed. 

'*  The  view  you  give  of  the  prospects  in  the  South  is  very  consol- 
ing. The  public  temper  seems  everywhere  to  be  travelling  to  a  right 
point  This  promises  security  to  the  country  in  every  event  I  haTt 
the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affectionate 
vant" 
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A  few  days  after,*  he  wrote  to  King : 

"  Too  will  baTe  obserred  with  pleftsnre  a  spirit  of  patnotism  kind- 
ling eTer3rwbere.  And  you  will  xx>t  be  sorry  to  know,  that  it  is  mj 
•piakm,  that  there  will  shortly  be  national  unanimity  as  far  as  that 
idcft  can  erer  exist.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  faction  will  persist,  and 
lake  ultimately  a  station  in  the  public  estimation,  like  that  of  the  to- 
nes of  onr  Rerolution. 

^Onr  chief  embarrassment  now  is,  the  want  of  energy  among  some 
<^oar  friends;,  and  our  Conndla  taking  too  strong  an  infiuion  of  those 
characters  who  cannot  reform,  and  who,  though  a  minority,  are  nur 
menMu  enongh,  and  artfbl  enough,  to  perplex  and  relax.  We  do  far 
Ibsb  than  we  ooght  towards  organixtng  and  maturing,  for  the  worst 
die  resources  of  the  coimtry.  But  I  count  that  there  is  a  progress  of 
spiiDon  which  will  probably  shortly  orercome  this  obstacle. 

'*  How  Texatious  that  at  such  a  juncture  there  should  be  officers 
of  Great  Britain,  who.  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  plimder,  are  doing  the 
most  violent  things,  calculated  to  check  the  proper  amount  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  enemies  of  GoTcmment. 
Cambauld,  at  the  Mole,  is  acting  a  part  quite  as  bad  as  the  Directory 
and  their  instruments.  I  have  seen  serend  of  his  condemnations. 
tliey  are  wanton  beyond  measure.  It  is  not  enough  that  his  acts  are 
&aTowed,  and  a  late  and  defective  redress  given  through  the  channels 
of  the  regular  courts.  Justice  and  the  policy  of  the  crisis,  demand 
that  he  be  dedsively  punished  and  disgraced.  I  think  it  probable  you 
will  be  instructed  to  require  this.  It  would  be  happy,  if  the  Govem- 
laent,  where  you  are,  would  anticipate. 

^  It  is  unlucky,  too,  that  Cochrane,  of  the  Thetis,  appears  to  be 
doing  some  ill  things.  The  Southern  papers  announce  a  number  of 
C^>tures  lately  made  by  him,  and,  in  some  instances,  if  they  say  true, 
on  very  frivolous  pretexts.  The  character  of  that  gentleman  would 
lead  me  to  hope  that  there  is  some  misrepresentation,  but  the  present 
appearances  agiunst  him  are  strong.  There  seems  a  Vitality  in  all 
this.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  British  Cabinet  must  at  this 
time  desire  to  conciliate  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  not 
want  vigor  to  do  it  with  effect  by  punishing  those  who  contravene  the 
otjcct." 

*  Jane  6,  1798. 
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King  informed  Hamilton, 

^  that  the  appointment  of  Cambauld  was  illegal,  and  all  his  decrees 
Toid.  Orders  have  at  length  been  sent  to  suppress  the  court/'  Ha 
also  stated,  that ''  the  late  instruction  of  Great  Britain  enlai^ges  ik§ 
rights  and  securitj  of  the  trade  of  neutrals ;  for,  instead  of  former 
restraints,  it  is  now  admitted,  that  a  direct  trade  by  neutrals  between 
their  respective  countries,  and  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  West 
Indies,  out  and  home,  and  likewise  the  direct  Toyage  from  thoee  colo- 
nies to  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  are  lawful,  and  not  liable  to  inter- 
ruption.'* 

Pickering  apprised  Hamilton,  that, 

'^  the  complaints  of  British  captures  were  the  clamors  oi  interested 
men  engaged  in  illicit  commerce.  It  is  the  shameful  and  often  deteoU 
ed  frauds  in  the  documents  furnished  to  our  merchant  Tessela,  that 
have  induced  the  British  naval  o£Qoer8  to  disregard  their  papers^  and 
to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  actual  examination  of  thefar 
cargoes ;  and  thus  vexation  will  doubtless  continue  more  or  less  until 
the  honest  merchants  come  forward  and  expose  their  fraudaleot 
neighbors."  As  to  the  alien  bills,  he  answered,  "  oT  one  thing  joa 
may  rest  assured,  that  they  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  much 
less  of  cruelty.  I  wish  they  may  really  provide  for  the  public  safety.** 
Afler  several  just  and  intelligent  conmients  on  the  service  of  Militis^ 
he  thought  that,  "  instead  of  waiting  an  actual  invasion,  the  raiaing  of 
the  army  ought  now  to  be  commenced.'* 

The  bill  to  raise  a  Provisional  army  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Goodhue — a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  April ;  and  after  having  been  recom- 
mitted, passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  eight. 
It  also  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  thirty-two. 
This  bill,  it  is  seen,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
**  Commander  of  the  Army,"  with  the  rank  of  **  Luu- 
TEif  ant-General.'*  As  Washington  had  held  the  rank 
of  "  General  and  Commander-in-chief,'*  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  Congress  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
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lion,  it  would  have  been  an  indignity  to  create  for  him  a 
command  with  inferior  rank.  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have 
contemplated  his  being  called  to  the  chief  command,  but 
that  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  Hamilton  was  the  person  contem- 
plated in  the  creation  of  this  second  rank. 

'^  From  the  first  moment,"  Pickering  wrote  *  to  Hamilton,  "  that  a 
oommander-in-chief  was  thought  o^  no  name  was  mentioned  hut  yours ; 
for,  until  the  nomination  was  actually  made,  I  had  no  suspicion  that 
General  Washington  would  eyer  again  enter  the  field  of  war/*  "  It 
was  among  New  England  memhers  of  Congress  that  I  heard  you,  and 
you  only,  mentioned  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  until  General  Wash- 
ington was  nominated."  *'  Of  the  dtixens  of  the  United  States,  toho 
had  ie&n  terviee^^  Colonel  Pickering  states,  ^*  I  knew  not  one  to  place 
in  competition  with  him.  It  was  while  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind, 
that  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me : 
*Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-in-Chief?'  Adams  inquired. 
'Oolonel  Hamilton,'  was  my  answer.  Adams  made  no  reply.  On 
another  day,  he  repeated  the  same  question,  and  I  gave  him  the  same 
answer.  He  did  not  reply.  On  another  day,  he,  for  the  third  time, 
asked  me,  ^  Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-in-Chief? '  and  the 
third  time  I  answered,  ^  Colonel  Hamilton.'  ^  0  no,'  replied  Adams, 
*  it  is  not  his  turn  by  a  great  deal ;  I  would  sooner  appoint  Gates,  or 
Lincoln,  or  Morgan.'  Instantly  I  rejoined  to  this  effect,  ^General 
Morgan  is  here  a  memher  of  Congress,  now  yery  sick,  apparently  with 
one  foot  in  the  graye ;  certainly  a  yery  brave  and  meritorious  officer 
in  our  reyolutionary  war ;  and  perhaps  his  present  sickness  may  be 
the  consequence  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  he  was  then 
inlgected ;  but,  if  he  were  in  full  health,  the  command  of  a  brigade 
would  be  deemed  commensurate  with  his  talents.  As  for  Gates,  he  is 
now  an  old  woman,  and  Lincoln  is  always  asleep.'  *    Adams  made  no 

wpiy.'^t 

No  consideration    of   public  duty  could    overcome 

•  Hamiltoo'i  Works,  tL  844-852. 

*  Alladuig  to  his  lethaigy  which  showed  itself  as  early  as  1776L 
f  nokering's  Review,  Adamses  Cone^ndenoe,  &a 
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Adams's  hostility  to  Hamilton.  Not  daring  to  confront 
the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  leading  Federalists  in  his 
behalf,  Adams  resorted  to  a  measure,  wise  in  itself,  though 
unhappy  in  the  mode,  which  silenced  all  cavil.  He  wrote 
to  Washington  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  : 

<'  In  forming  an  army,  whenerer  I  mast  come  to  that  extremity,  I 
am  at  an  immense  loss  whether  to  call  out  all  the  old  generals,  or  to 
appoint  a  young  set.  If  the  French  come  here,  we  must  learn  to 
ikiarch  with  a  quick  step,  and  to  attack ;  ibr,  in  that  way  only,  they 
are  said  to  he  Tulnerable.  I  must  tax  you  sometimes  for  adyice.  We 
must  have  your  name,  if  yon  will,  in  any  case,  permit  us  to  use  it 
There  will  he  more  efficacy  in  it  than  in  many  an  army.'' 

Washington,  who  had  been  prepared  by  Hamilton  for 
this  call  upon  his  patriotism,  expressed  his  willingness  to 
serve  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  but  doubted  whethei 
France  would  attempt  it  **  after  such  a  uniform  and  une- 
quivocal expression  of  the  sense  of  the  people." 

^  That  they  have  heen  led  to  heliere.  by  their  agents  and  partisuis 
amongst  us,  that  we  are  a  dlTided  people,  that  the  latter  are  opposed 
to  their  own  Government,  and  that  a  $hau>  of  a  small  fores  would  oceO" 
iion  a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  how  far  these  men,  grown  desper- 
ate, will  further  attempt  to  deceive,  and  may  succeed  in  keeping  op 
the  deception,  is  prohlematical.  Without  this,  the  folly  of  the  Direc- 
tory in  such  an  attempt,  would,  I  conceive,  he  more  conspicuous,  if 
possible,  than  their  wickedness." 

The  Secretary  at  War  also  wrote  to  Washington,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  he  would  accept  the  chief  com- 
mand,  and  asking  his  views  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
army.     On  the  fifth  of  July,  Washington  replied : 

'^  The  President's  letter  to  me,  though  not  so  expressed  in  terms, 
is,  nevertheless,  strongly  indicative  of  a  wish  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  the  military  force  of  this  country ;  and,  if  I  take  his  meaning  right, 
to  end  alio  in  the  ieleetUn  of  the  General  officere.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  these  are  important^  bat  those  of  the  Genseal  Staff  are  oXU 
Vol.  VII.— 12 
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important ;  insomuch,  that  if  I  am  looked  to  as  the  Gommander-in- 
ehiefl  I  must  be  allowed  to  choose  such  as  toill  he  agreeable  to  me.  To 
mj  more,  at  present,  would  be  umiecessarj ;  first,  because  an  army 
may  not  be  wanted ;  and  secondly,  because  I  might  not  be  indulged  in 
this  choice,  if  it  was. 

^  You  will  readily  perceive,  that  a  main  difficulty  with  me^  in  this 
huBineBB,  proceeds  from  the  dififerent  epochs  at  which  the  army  may  be 
Ibnned,  and  at  which  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  take  the  command 
of  it  {in  case  the  preliminaries  mentioned  in  mj  other  letter  are  solved 
to  my  satis/action).  The  President,  knowing  that  ten  thousand  men 
eannot  be  raised  by  the  blowing  of  a  trump,  might  deem  it  expedient, 
fipom  such  appearances,  or  information  as  would  justify  under  the  act, 
to  prepare  for  the  worst  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  disposition, 
and  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  come  forward  before  the  emer- 
gency becomes  evident,  farther  than  that  it  might  be  known,  that  I 
will  step  forward,  when  it  does  appear  so,  unequivocally ;  and,  if  the 
matters  for  which  /  have  stipulated  as  previously  necessary,  are  ascer- 
tained and  accommodated,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  annuncia- 
tion (if  good  would  result  from  it)  of  this  determination.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  interval  ?  I  see  but  two  ways  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, if  it  is  an  object  to  accommodate  my  wishes ;  first,  to  delay  the 
appointment  of  the  Genbbal  Staff  to  the  latter  epoch,  if  no  inconve- 
nience would  result  from  it— or  if  this  cannot  be,  then  to  advise  with 
me  on  the  appointment  of  them.  I  mention  the  matter  note  and  in 
this  manner  J  because  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  very 
fit  men  who  would  be  coadjutors  with  me,  whose  services  without 
oonld  not  be  commanded.'' 

On  the  second  of  July,  before  Washington's  decision 
was  known,  the  President  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General.  His  appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Adams  forthwith  addressed  to  him  a  let- 
ter stating  his  motives  for  this  precipitate  procedure,  of 
which  the  Secretary  at  War  was  requested  to  become  the 
bearer,  to  whom  he  gave  open  instructions ;  observing, 
**  his  advice  in  the  formation  of  a  list  of  officers  would  be 
extremely  desirable  "  to  him.  The  names  of  several  were 
given,  of  whom  Lincoln  was  the  first,  adding,  "  Particu- 
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larly,  I  wish  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  men  most  suitable 
for  Inspector-General,  Adjutant-General,  and  Quarter- 
master-General." • 

McHenry  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon,  whence  be 
wrote  to  the  President,  stating  the  terms  on  which  Wash 
ington  would  consent  to  serve,  "  that  the  G^eneral  officers 
and  General  staff  should  not  be  appointed  without  his  conr 
currence.^^  He  also  informed  him,  that  he  would  obtain 
from  the  late  President  the  names  of  the  persons  he  had 
in  view.  Being  assured  by  the  Secretary  at  War  "  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  his  wishes  would  not 
be  thwarted,"  f  Washington  gave  him  a  list  of  officers  for 
each  grade  in  the  General  staff,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Hamilton,  as  ''Inspector-General  and  Major-General^" 
and  next  in  order,  '*  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and 
Knox,  as  Major-Generals."  Two  days  after  this  explicit 
communication,  he  answered  the  President,  accepting  the 
commission,  but  declining  any  emoluments,  until  he  should 
"  incur  expense." 

Thus  fully  apprised  of  his  views,  the  President  laid 
before  the  Senate,  in  a  special  message,  this  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  appointment  of  Hamilton  to  the  second  command 
as  little  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  President  as  to 
have  raised  him  to  the  first.  The  preference  of  Pinckney 
at  the  previous  election,  to  himself  as  President,  was  an 
offence  never  to  be  pardoned. 

"  That  must  be  a  sordid  people  indeed,''  he  wrote  to  Knox,  "  a 
people  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honor,  equity,  and  character,  that  could 
submit  to  be  goTemed  by  a  Pinckney,  under  an  elective  goTemment. 
Hereditary  government  when  it  imposes  young,  new,  inezperienoed 
men  upon  the  public,  has  its  compensations  and  equivalent,  but  elee* 

•  Wadungton*!  Writiiigs,  zi  581. 

\  Umtu;ir»  USb  oi  WaOdngUm,  yr,  756, 
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tm  goyemment  has  none.     I  mean  bj  this  oo  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Pinckney.'* 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  "  distempered  mind  " 
towards  a  citizen  eminent  for  his  virtues,  selected  by 
Washington  for  two  most  important  delicate  missions, 
**  which  he  filled  in  a  manner  unexceptionable." 

Even  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause Hamilton  had  filled  it,*  was  an  object  of  jealousy. 

^  The  orguiizatioD  of  the  Stamp  Act,'*  he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  "  sug- 
gests a  vexation  to  me.  The  bill  was  worth  money,  and  money 
was  so  much  wanted  for  the  public  service,  that  I  would  not  put  it  at 
risk,  otherwise  I  would  have  negatived  that  bill ;  not  from  personal 
fielingn^  for  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  all  the  personal  power  in  the 
world.  But  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  is,  in  that  bill, 
phmeditately  set  up  as  a  rival  to  that  qf  the  President;  and  that 
poUcy  will  be  pursued,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  till  we  have  a  quin- 
tuple or  centuple  Executive  directory,  with  all  the  Babylonish  dialect 
which  modem  pedants  most  affect." 

The  disclosure  of  Adams's  hostility  led  Pickering  at 
last,  before  Washington's  acceptance  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  wholly  uninformed  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  to  address  him  this  emphatic  letter : 

"  Sir  :  My  attachment  to  my  country,  and  my  desire  to  promote 
its  best  interests,  I  trust,  have  never  been  equivocal ;  and  at  this  time 
I  feel  extreme  anxiety  that  our  army  should  be  organized  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  The  enemy  whom  we  are  preparing  to  encounter, 
veterans  in  arms,  led  by  able  and  active  officers,  and  accustomed  to 
victory,  must  be  met  by  the  best  blood,  talents,  energy,  and  experience 
that  our  country  can  produce.  Great  military  abilities  are  the  portion 
of  but  few  men  in  any  nation,  even  the  most  populous  and  warlike. 

*  Tet  Adams  had  early  written,  aa  to  Hamilton,  '*  The  Secretary  of  the 
IheaSTixy  is  all  that  yon  think  him.  There  is  no  office  in  the  Government 
better  filled.  It  is  nnhappy,  that  New  Yoiic  has  taken  away  one  of  his  sa]K 
ports."    To  John  Tnunball,  Jaaoaiy  28,  1791* 
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How  yerj  few,  then,  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the  United  States  ?  la 
them  the  arrangements  should  be  so  made  that  not  one  might  be  loath 
There  is  one  man  who  will  gladlj  be  your  $eeond  ;  but  who  will  not, 
I  presume,  because  I  think  he  ought  not,  to  be  the  second  to  any  other 
military  commander  in  the  United  States.  Ton  too  well  know  Col. 
Hamilton's  distinguished  ability,  energy,  and  fidelity,  to  apply  my  re- 
mark to  any  other  man.  But  to  ensure  his  appointment,  I  apprehend 
the  weight  of  your  opinion  may  be  necessary.  From  the  convcrsatioo 
that  I  and  others  have  had  with  the  President,  there  appears  to  be  a 
disinclination  to  place  Colonel  Hamilton  in  what  we  think  is  his  proper 
station,  and  that  alone  in  which  we  suppose  he  would  serve — the 
9eeond  to  you,  and  the  ehitf  in  your  aUenee,  In  any  war,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  a  war  as  now  impends,  a  commander-in-chief  ought  to 
know,  and  bare  a  confidence  in  the  officers  most  essential  to  ensure 
success  to  his  measures.  In  a  late  conversation  with  the  President,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  the  army  in  question,  not  being  yet 
raised,  the  only  material  object  to  be  contemplated  in  the  early  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commander-in-chief  would  be.  that  he  might  be  coDr* 
suited,  because  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  choice  of  the  principal 
officers  who  should  serve  under  him.  If  any  considerations  should 
prevent  your  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  I  deceive  myself  ex- 
tremely, if  you  will  not  think  that  it  should  be  conferred  on  Colonel 
Hamilton.  And  in  this  case  it  may  be  equally  important,  as  in  the 
former,  that  you  should  intimate  your  opinion  to  the  President.  Even 
Colonel  Hamilton's  political  enemies,  I  believe,  would  repose  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  any  military  character  that  can  be  placed  in 
competition  with  him.  This  letter  is,  in  its  nature  confidential,  and 
therefore  can  procure  me  the  displeasure  of  no  one :  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  the  manner  suggested,  appears  to  me  d 
such  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  I  am  willing 
to  risk  any  consequences  of  my  frank  and  honest  endeavors  to  secure 
it.  On  this  ground  I  assure  myself  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  of 
this  address. 

"  P.  S. — Mr.  MeHenry  is  to  set  off  to-morrow  or  Monday,  bearing 
your  commission." 

Soon  after,  on  learning  the  nomination  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  seventh  of  July,  the  day 
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after  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  whence  he  also  wrote 
to  Washington  on  the  eighth. 

*^  I  was  much  8urprise<l  on  roj  arrival  here,  to  discover  that  your 
nomination  had  been  without  any  previous  consultation  of  jou.  Con- 
nnoed  of  the  goodness  of  the  motives,  it  would  be  useless  to  scan  the 
propriety  of  the  step.  It  is  taken,  and  the  question  is,  What,  under 
the  circumstances,  ought  to  be  done  ?  I  use  the  liberty,  which  my  at- 
tachment to  you  and  to  the  public  authorizes,  to  offer  my  opinion,  that 
joa  should  not  decline  the  appointment.  It  is  evident  that  the  public 
•fttisiaction  at  it  is  lively  and  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  circumstance  will  give  an  additional  spring  to  the  public  mind, 
will  tend  much  to  unite,  and  will  facilitate  the  measures  which  the 
OODJuncture  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  your  declining  would  cer- 
tainly produce  the  opposite  effects,  would  throw  a  great  damp  upon 
the  ardor  of  the  country,  inspiring  the  idea  that  the  crisis  was  not 
really  serious  or  alarming.  At  least,  then,  let  me  entreat  you,  and  in 
thie  all  your  friends,  indeed  all  good  citizens,  will  unite,  that,  if  you  do 
not  give  an  unqualified  acceptance,  you  will  accept  provisionally,  mak- 
ing your  entering  upon  the  duties  to  depend  on  future  events ;  so  that 
the  community  may  look  up  to  you  as  their  certain  commander.  But 
I  prefer  a  simple  acceptance. 

^  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  apprise  you,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  may  demand  your  particular  attention.  The  President 
has  no  relative  ideas,  and  his  prepossessions  on  military  subjects  in 
reference  to  such  a  point  are  of  the  wrong  sort  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
hare  a  good  army,  but  the  selection  requires  care.  It  is  necessary  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  efficient  part  of  those  who  may  incline  to 
military  service.  Much  adherence  to  routine  would  do  great  harm. 
Men  of  capacity  and  exertion  in  the  higher  stations  are  indispensable. 
It  deserves  consideration,  whether  your  presence  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  necessary.  If  you  accept,  it  will  be  conceived  that  the 
arrangement  is  yours,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  it  in  reputation. 
This,  and  the  influence  of  a  right  arrangement  upon  future  success, 
aeem  to  require  that  you  should,  in  one  mode  or  another,  see  effica- 
oiously,  that  the  arrangement  is  such  as  you  would  approve." 

On  the  eleventh  of  July  Washington  replied  to  Pick- 
ering, excusing  the  delay  of  his  reply  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  mail. 
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"  Of  the  fitness  and  ability  of  the  gentleman  70a  hare  named  for  a 
high  command  in  the  proDtaional  army,  I  think  as  you  do ;  and  tkmi 
hii  aervic€4  ought  to  be  secured  at  aUnoet  any  price.  What  the  diffl- 
enlties  are  that  present  themselyes  to  the  mind  of  the  President,  ia 
opposition  to  this  measure,  I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  but,  in  confldemoi^ 
and  with  the  frankness  you  have  disclosed  your  own  sentiments  on 
this  occasion,  I  will  unfold  mine,  under  the  view  I  have  taken  of  tiia 
prospect  before  us,  and  shall  do  it  concisely.''  This  opinion,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  in  case  of  ii  yasion  it  would  be  of  the  SouthetB 
States,  was,  that  Pinckney,  from  his  merits,  and  position,  and  fomMr 
rank,  would  not  accept  an  appointment  junior  to  Hamilton.  That  it 
would  be  impolitic,  and  might  be  dangerous,  by  such  a  preference  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  he  hoped 
and  trusted  the  place  of  ^*  Inspector-General,  with  a  command  in  the 
line,  would  satisfy  Hamilton ; " — but  not  having  the  laws  at  hand  to 
resort  to,  or  knowing  precisely  what  general  officers  are  authorized  by 
them,  he  requested,  ^^  for  that  reason  that  nothing  here  said  may  bt 
considered  definitive.'' 

Three  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

*'  Tour  letter  of  the  eighth  instant  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  eleventh,  and  I  hare  consented  to  embark  once 
more  on  a  boundless  field  of  responsibility  and  trouble,  with  two  res- 
ervations. First,  that  the  principal  officers  in  the  line  and  of  the  staff 
shall  be  such  as  I  can  place  confidence  in ;  and  that  I  shall  not  bt 
called  into  the  field  until  the  aimy  is  in  a  situation  to  require  my 
presence,  or  it  becomes  indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances; 
contributing  in  the  meanwhile  every  thing  in  my  power  to  its  efficiency 
and  organization,  but  nothing  to  the  public  expense,  until  I  am  in  a 
situation  to  incur  expense  myself.  It  will  be  needless,  after  giving  yon 
this  information,  and  having  indelibly  engraved  on  m}'^  mind,  the  assur- 
ance contained  in  your  letter  of  the  second  of  June,  to  add,  that  Irelf ' 
upon  you^  as  a  eoadpitor  and  assistant  in  the  turmoils  I  have  consented 
to  encounter. 

"  I  have  communicated  very  fiilly  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  several  matters  contained  in  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Pres- 
ident ;  who,  as  far  as  it  appears  by  them,  is  well  disposed  to  accommo- 
date." He  then  mentioned  his  recommendation  of  him  as  ^*  Inspector- 
Qeneral  and  Major-Qeneral,"  and  of  Pinckney  and  Knox  next  in  order, 
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M  Mi^r-Gknerals — ^mformed  him  of  his  doubts  whether  Pinckoey 
would  consent  to  be  ranked  below  him  ;  for  ^*  with  respect,"  he  said,  ^  to 
my  fHend,  General  Knox,  whom  I  loye  and  esteem,  I  have  ranked  him 
below  you  both."  '*  Under  the  view,"  taken  by  him  as  to  Pinckney,  he 
•dds,  '^  my  wish  to  put  you  fir$t^  and  my  fear  of  losing  him,  is  not  a 
little  embarrassing.  But  why  ?  for  after  all  it  rests  with  the  President 
to  use  his  pleasure.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore,  that,  as  the  welfare 
of  the  country  is  the  object  I  persuade  myself  we  all  have  in  view,  I 
ahall  sanguinely  hope,  that  smaller  matters  will  yield  to  measures 
which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  it." 

On  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  Pickering  com- 
monicated  *  its  contents  to  Hamilton,  observing  : 

**  At  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  same  genuine  patriotism  which  de- 
termined you  and  some  others  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  American 
ReToIutk)n,  and  by  your  talents  and  active  labors  to  swell  another's 
l^ry,  will  prompt  you  again  to  come  forth  in  a  situation,  if  not  at  the 
height  of  my  wishes  and  those  of  your  friends,  certainly  in  a  situation 
m  which  you  can  render  invaluable  services,  and  as  certainly  obtain  a 
large  share  of  honor  and  of  military  fame." 

Hamilton  replied  the  next  day : 

^  I  had  contemplated  the  possibility  that  Knox  might  come  into 
servkse,  and  was  content  to  be  second  to  him,  if  thought  indispensable. 
Pinckney^  if  placed  over  me,  puts  me  a  grade  lower.  I  don't  believe  it 
to  be  necessary.  I  am  far  from  certain,  that  he  will  not  be  content  to 
serve  under  me ;  but  I  am  willing  that  the  affair  should  be  so  managed 
m  that  the  relative  ranks  may  remain  open  to  future  settlement,  to 
aeoertain  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  contemplated. 
I  am  not,  however,  ready  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank  and  command  of  M^jor 
General,  on  the  principle,  that  every  officer  of  higher  rank  in  the  late 
army,  who  may  be  appointed,  is  to  be  above  me.  I  am  frank  to  own 
that  this  will  not  accord  with  my  opinion  of  my  own  pretensions,  and 
I  hare  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  fall  far  short  of  publio 
opinion.    Few  have  made  so  many  sacrifices  as  myselfl    To  few  would 

*  Jaly  le. 
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a  change  of  situation  for  a  military  appointment  be  so  injurious  as  to 
myself.  If  with  this  sacrifice,  I  am  to  be  degraded  below  my  just  claim 
in  public  opinion,  ought  I  to  acquiesce  ?  " 

Pickering  immediately  answered,  stating  the  fact  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  list  in 
Washington's  handwriting  previously  mentioned.  "  Your 
nomination,"  he  says,  **  stands  first  as  above — '  A.  Hamil- 
ton of  New  York,  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General.'  Pardon  me  for  repudiating  exceedingly 
the  idea  of  your  being  made  subordinate  to  Knox.  No- 
body ever  thought  of  such  a  thing.** 

On  the  same  day.  Governor  Jay  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  fully  confirming  the  views  he  had  expressed 
to  Washington.  Having  stated  his  gratification  at  the 
acceptance  of  the  chief  command  by  Washington,  and 
his  solicitude  that  the  other  appointments  to  the  army 
should  be  adapted  to  the  emergency,  he  added : 

"  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  my  solicitude,  that  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  be  brought  forward  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  his  talents  and  services.  It  appears  to  me,  that  his  former  mili- 
tary station  and  character,  taken  in  connection  with  his  late  importaat 
place  in  the  Administration,  would  justify  measuring  his  rank  by  hk 
merit  and  value.  Pardon  these  hints ;  I  know  that  these  matters  ara 
not  within  my  department,  but  they  occupy  my  mind  continually." 


CHAPTER    CXLIV 

When  Washington's  list  of  officers  was  received  by  the 
President,  he  prepared  a  message,*  in  which  the  names 
of  Hamilton,  Pinckney  and  Knox  were  placed  in  this  or- 
der. Previous  to  preparing  this  message,  he  remarked, 
''that  Colonel  Hamilton  (former  rank  considered,)  was 
not  entitled  to  stand  so  high,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  were  the  merits  which  gave  Pinckney  preference  to 
Knox.  McHenry  mentioned  Washington's  opinions,  and 
to  prevent  misconception,  showed  the  President  his  letter 
to  Hamilton.  It  appeared  to  McHenry  at  the  time  that 
these  objections  were  overcome.  The  next  day,  however, 
the  President  recurred  to  them,  saying,  that  ''  he  could 
not  think  of  placing  Hamilton  before  Knox,"  who,  ''  for 
various  reasons,  (among  others,  his  former  rank  in  the 
army)  was  clearly  entitled  to  rank  next  to  Washington. 
He  finally  agreed  to  follow  Washington's  arrangement, 
on  the  Secretary's  admitting  that  "  any  of  the  parties,  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  arrangement,  might  have 
their  claims  discussed  and  settled  by  a  board  of  officers  or 
the  Commander-in-chief."  The  message  was  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  Generals  were  confirmed  in  the  order 

*  WMhington'i  Writings.    MoHeniy  to  Waahingtou,  Sept  19,  1798,  xL 
543. 
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stated.  When  the  nominations  were  taken  up  for  consid- 
eration, some  of  the  Senators,  who  knew  the  President's 
antipathy  to  Hamilton,  proposed  to  act  on  his  nomination, 
and  to  defer  their  decision  on  the  other  two  till  the  next 
day,  lest  if  all  were  approved  on  the  same  day,  in  which 
case  all  their  commissions  would  bear  the  same  date,  the 
President  should  derange  that  order,  and  raise  Pinckney 
and  Knox  above  Hamilton.  But  the  constant  usage  being 
referred  to,  founded  on  a  resolve  of  the  old  Congress,  that 
persons  nominated  and  approved  on  the  same  day  should 
take  rank  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  nominated 
and  approved,  and  that  surely  the  President  would  not 
violate  the  rule,  the  nominations  were  all  confirmed.*  To 
prevent  embarrassment,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  disclosing  to  him  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  higher  rank  to  public  considerations. 

^  Tour  letter  of  the  fourteenth  instant  did  not  reach  me  till  after 
the  appomtments  mentioned  in  it  were  made.  I  see  clearly  in  what 
has  been  done  a  new  mark  of  your  confidence,  which  I  value  as  I  oo^^ 
to  do.  With  regard  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  relative  rank  of  the 
Major-Generals,  it  is  very  natural  for  me  to  be  a  partial  judge ;  and  it 
is  not  very  easy  for  me  to  speak  upon  it.  If  I  know  myself,  however, 
this  at  least  I  may  say,  that  were  I  convinced  of  injustice  being  done  to 
others  in  my  favor,  I  should  not  hesitate  even  to  volunteer  a  correction 
of  it  as  £ur  as  my  consent  could  avaiL  But  in  a  case  like  this,  am  I 
not  to  take  the  opinion  of  others  as  my  guide  ?  If  I  am,  the  concluskm 
is,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  ought  to  acquiesce.  It  is  a  fact,  of 
which  there  is  a  flood  of  evidence,  that  a  great  majority  of  leading 
Federal  men  were  of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  your  declining  the 
command  of  the  army,  it  ought  to  devolve  upon  me ;  and  that  in  case 
of  your  acceptance,  which  everybody  ardently  desired,  the  place  of 
second  in  command  ought  to  be  mine.  It  is  not  for  me  to  examine 
the  justness  of  this  opinion.  The  illusions  of  self-love  might  be  ex« 
pected  too  easily  to  give  it  credit  with  me.    But  finding  it  to  exists 

*  Gibbiri  *<  AdminittratioD  of  Washington  and  Adams,"  IL  9a 
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I  at  liberty  to  seek  to  postpone  myself  to  others,  in  whose  hands, 
aooording  to  that  opinion,  the  public  interests  would  be  less  well  con- 
fided ?  Such  are  the  reflections  which  would  have  determined  me  to 
let  the  business  take  its  course. 

"My  own  opinion,  at  the  same  time  is,  that  of  the  two  gentlemen 
postponed  to  me,  the  cause  of  complaint,  if  any,  applies  emphatically 
to  General  Knox.  His  rank  in  the  army  was  much  higher  than  that 
dther  of  Pinckney  or  myself  Pinckney's  pretensions  on  the  score  of 
real  senricc  are  not  extensive ; — those  of  Knox  are  far  greater.  Pinck- 
ney has  no  doubt  studied  tactics  with  great  care  and  assiduity.  But 
it  is  not  presumable,  that  he  is  as  well  versed  in  the  tactics  of  a  Gen- 
enl  as  Knox,  Pinckney's  rank,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  only 
nominally  greater  than  mine.  It  was  indeed  of  more  ancient  date. 
But  when,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  seventy-seven,  the  regiments 
of  artillery  were  multiplied,  I  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  com- 
mind  of  one  of  them  would  have  fallen  to  me  had  I  not  changed  my 
situation ;  and  this  in  all  probability  would  have  led  further.  I  am 
aware  at  the  same  time  there  were  accidental  impediments  to  Pinck- 
ney's  progress  in  preferment ;  but  an  accurate  comparison  would,  I 
Imagine,  show  that  on  the  score  of  rank  merely,  the  claim  of  superior- 
itj  on  his  part  is  not  strongly  marked.  As  to  military  service^  I  ven- 
ture to  believe,  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  late  army  would 
allow  a  considerable  balance  to  me.  As  to  civil  services  since  the  war, 
I  am  extremely  mistaken,  if  in  the  minds  of  Federal  men  there  is 
any  comparison  between  us.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  is 
true,  give  him  a  certain  ^lat^  but  judicious  men  reduce  the  merit  to  the 
two  points  of  prudent  farheara/nce  and  the  Jirmness  not  to  sacrifice  his 
oountry  by  base  compliance.  In  all  this,  it  is  very  far  from  my  incli- 
nation  to  detract  from  General  Pinckney.  I  have  a  sincere  regard  for 
bim,  and  hold  him  in  high  estimation.  At  the  same  time,  endeavoring 
to  Tiew  the  matter  with  all  the  impartiality  which  my  situation  per- 
mits, I  must  conclude  that  General  Pinckney,  on  a  fair  estimate  of  cir- 
cnmstances,  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 

^  After  saying  this  much,  I  add,  that  regard  to  the  public  interest 
!•  ever  predominant  with  me  ;  that,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  are  dia- 
•itisfled,  and  the  service  likely  to  suffer  by  the  preference  given  to  me, 
I  stand  ready  to  submit  our  relative  pretensions  to  an  impartial  decis- 
ion,  and  to  waive  the  preference.     It  shall  nsvbr  bx  said,  with  ant 
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COLOR    OF  TRUTH,  THAT    MT  AMBITIOM    OR    INTXRBST   hu   StOOd  hi  Um 
Waj  of  THE  FTTBLIC  GOOD. 

"  Thus,  sir,  haye  I  opened  my  heart  to  you  with  as  little  reflerrs^ 
as  if  to  myself;  willing  rather  that  its  weaknesses  should  appear  than 
that  I  should  he  deficient  in  frankness.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  do  not 
thmk  it  necessary  to  make  public  beforehand,  the  ultimate  intention  I 
haye  now  disclosed.  It  is  possible  the  difficulties  anticipated  may  not 
arise." 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  President 
abruptly  left  Philadelphia,  without  informing  either  the 
Secretaries  of  State  or  of  War  of  his  intended  departure. 
Wolcott  was  then  absent.  McHenry,  anxious  to  organize 
the  army  and  exceedingly  embarrassed,  wrote  to  the 
President,  suggesting  that  Hamilton  and  Knox  should  be 
called  into  immediate  service.  Adams  replied,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  that  to  call  the  Generals  into  im« 
mediate  service,  before  the  relative  rank  was  settled, 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

"  In  my  opinion,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  General  Knox  is  legally 
entitled  to  rank  next  to  Washington,  and  no  other  arrangement  will 
giye  satisfaction.  If  General  Washington  is  of  this  opinion,  and  v)iU 
consent  to  it,  you  may  call  him  into  actual  service  as  soon  as  yon 
please.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  Pinckney  must  rank  be- 
fore Hamilton.  If  it  shall  be  consented  to,  that  the  rank  shall  be  Knox, 
Pinckney  and  Hamilton,  you  may  call  the  latter  too,  into  immediate 
seryice,  when  you  please.  Any  other  plan  will  occasion  long  delay  and 
much  confusion.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  five  New  England 
States  will  not  patiently  submit  to  the  humiliation  that  has  )>een  medi- 
tated for  them."  ♦ 

*  The  opinions  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  with  regard  to  Washington  are 
marked.  Thns  while  Adams  charges  him  with  meditating  **  the  humiliatioii 
of  the  five  New  England  States,"  Jtfknan  left  behind  him  this  extraordinaiy 
minnte:  "The  President''  (Waahuigton)  '* speaking  with  Randolph  on  tha 
hypothesis  of  a  separation  of  the  Union  into  Northern  and  Southern,  said, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remove  and  be  of  the  Northern."  In  a  paper  in 
Jefferson's  aatograph,  endoTMd  '*  Heads  of  Information  given  me  by  E.  Baa* 
dolph.** 
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It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Knox  would  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  priority  of  Hamilton.  Washington 
sought  to  soothe  him  by  stating  at  large  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  placed  Hamilton  first  in  rank. 

^^  The  first  of  these  in  the  public  estimatioii.  Colonel  Hamilton,''  is 
declared  to  me,  is  designated  to  be  second  in  command ;  with  some 
fears,  I  confess,  of  the  consequences,  although  I  must  acknowledge  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  know  not  where  a  more  competent  choice  could 
be  made.''  Again,  he  wrote  him,  that  ^'  no  doubt  remained  in  his 
mind  that  Colonel  Hamilton  ¥ra8  designated  second  in  command  (and 
first,  if  I  should  decline  in  acceptance,)  by  the  Federal  characters  of 
Congress,  whence  alone  any  thing  like  a  public  sentiment  relatiye 
thereto  could  be  deduced.  Although  his  services  during  the  war  were 
not  rendered  in  the  grade  of  a  general  officer,  yet  his  opportunities  and 
experience  could  not  be  short  of  those  of  the  officers  that  served  in  that 
rank.  Adding  these  to  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  him  in  various 
ciTll  walks  of  life,  he  will  be  found,  I  trust,  upon  as  high  ground  as 
most  men  in  the  United  States."  "  If,"  he  observed,  "  there  has  been 
any  management  in  the  business,  it  has  been  concealed  from  me.  I 
have  had  no  agency  therein,  nor  have  I  conceived  a  thought  on  the 
subject  that  has  not  been  disclosed  to  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  frankness  of  heart." 

Knox  claimed,  that  all  appointments  made  in  the 
same  grade,  and  on  the  same  day,  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  former  relative  rank ;  and  declared,  that  such  a 
preference  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
acceptance  of  a  commission. 

This  correspondence  Washington  enclosed  to  Hamil- 
ton. Professing  his  willingness,  if  that  would  satisfy 
Knox,  to  prefer  him  to  Pinckney,  he  urged  Hamilton  "to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing good  men,  and  the  choice  of  good  officers."  "  Write 
me  as  often  as  you  can  conveniently,  and  believe  me  to 
be  what  I  really  am,  your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend." 
Hamilton  answered  on  the  twentieth  of  August  from  New 
York : 
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"  It  is  Terj  grateful  to  me  to  disooTer  in  each  snooeeding  circoin* 
stance  a  new  mark  of  your  friendship  towards  me.  Time  will  eyinoe 
that  it  makes  the  impression  it  ought  on  mj  mind.  The  effect  whidi 
the  course  of  the  late  military  appointments  has  produced  on  Gleneral 
Knox,  though  not  unexpected,  is  very  painful  to  me.  I  haye  a  respect- 
ful sense  of  his  pretensions  as  an  officer,  and  I  haye  a  warm  personal 
regard  for  him.  My  embarrassment  is  not  inconsiderable  between 
these  sentiments  and  what  I  owe  to  a  reasonable  conduct  on  my  own 
part,  both  in  respect  to  myself  and  to  the  public  It  is  a  &ct.  that  a 
number  of  the  most  influential  men  in  our  afiUrs  would  think,  in  warr- 
ing the  preference  given  to  me,  I  acted  a  wenk  part  in  a  personal  yiew ; 
and  General  Knox  is  much  mistaken,  if  he  dues  not  belieye  that  this 
sentiment  would  emphatically  prevail,  in  that  region  to  which  he  sup- 
poses his  character  most  interesting — ^I  mean  New  England.  Tet,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  can  never  consent  to  see  you  seriously  compromitted  or  em- 
barrassed. I  shall  cheerfully  place  myself  in  your  disposal,  and  hicS^ 
tate  any  arrangement  you  may  think  for  the  general  good.  It  does 
not,  now,  however,  seem  necessary  to  precipitate  any  thing.  It  may 
be  well  to  see  first,  what  part  Gkneral  Pinckney  will  act  when  he 
arrives." 

Soon  after,  Adams  took  the  decisive  step.  McHenry 
wrote  him  a  deferential  letter  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
expressing  his  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  rank  prescribed  by  Washing- 
ton ;  reminded  him,  that  the  choice  of  the  Generals,  as 
well  as  their  military  rank,  proceeded  originally  and  ex- 
clusively from  General  Washington,  and  that  he  had  no 
agency  direct  or  indirect,  either  before  or  while  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  deciding  his  mind  as  to  the  choice  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rank  of  those  he  had  selected.  That  he 
had  informed  him,  that  General  Washington  made  the 
right  to  name  the  General  officers  and  General  staff  a 
condition  of  his  acceptance^  and  he  had  presented  the  list 
to  him.  He  submitted  "  to  his  serious  deliberation,  whether 
it  was  proper  or  expedient  to  attempt  an  alteration  in  the 
rank  in  question  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
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ter  to  transfer  the  decision  to  others,  than  undertake  to 
determine  it  himself." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  President  replied : 

^  Mj  opinion  is,  and  always  has  been  dear,  that,  as  the  law  now 
ttands,  the  order  of  nomination  or  of  recording  has  no  weight  or  efiect ; 
Irat  that  officers  appointed  on  the  same  day,  in  whatever  order,  have  a 
right  to  rank  according  to  anUeedent  services.*  I  made  the  nomination 
according  to  the  list  presented  by  yon  fh)m  General  Washington,  in 
hojp&B  that  rank  might  be  settled  among  them  by  agreement  or  acqui- 
Moence,  believing  at  the  same  time,  and  expressing  to  you  that  belief,  w 
lliat  the  nomination  and  appointment  wimld  give  Hamilton  no  com- 
mand at  all^  nor  any  rank  before  any  Major-General.  This,  is  my 
opinkm  still.  I  am  willing  to  settle  all  decisively  at  present,  (and  have 
BO  fear  of  the  consequences,)  by  dating  the  commissions — Knox  on  the 
first  day,  Pmckney  on  the  second,  Hamilton  on  the  third.  If  this 
oonrse  is  not  taken;  and  the  commissions  are  all  made  out  on  the  same 
day,  I  tell  you  my  opinion  is  clear,  that  Hamilton  will  legally  rank 
after  Hand,  and  I  fear  even  after  Lee.  Tou  speak  to  me  of  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  an  alteration  in  the  rank  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question.  You  know,  sir,  that  no  rank  has  ever  been  settled  by  me. 
Ton  know  that  my  opinion  has  always  been,  as  it  now  is,  that  the  or- 
dar  of  names  in  the  nomination  and  record  was  of  no  consequence. 
Qeneral  Washington  has  through  the  whole  conducted  with  perfect 

*  Yet  on  the  7th  of  May,  1799,  when  no  personal  motive  longer  governed. 
In  reply,  to  McHeniy,  who  recommended  that  the  **  relative  rank  at  the  doee 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  of  all  snch  officers  as  had  served  in  that  war,  should 
govern,  liable  to  exceptions  in  case  of  extraordinary  service  or  merit,"  Adams 
wrote :  "  I  have  considered  the  sulgect  of  it  with  as  much  attention  as  will 
be  necessary  to  agree  in  general  to  your  principles.  Merit  I  consider,  however, 
as  the  only  true  scale  of  graduation  in  the  army.  Services  and  rank  in  the  last 
war,  or  in  any  other  war,  are  only  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  merit,  and  may  at  any  time  be  set  aside  by  contrary  proof.  Services 
and  rank  in  civil  life  and  in  time  of  peace,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
or  neglected,  for  they  are  often  of  more  utility  and  consequence  to  the  pubho 
Iban  military  services.  The  right,  authority,  and  duty  of  Government  in  dear 
cases  of  unusual  merit,  of  extraordinary  services,  or  uncommon  talent,  ought 
always  to  be  asserted  and  maintained,  and  constantly  held  up  to  the  view  of 
tfieaxmy.*'    Worta  of  John  Adams,  viiL  6i0. 
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liODor  iad  ooonsttnej.  I  mid,  and  I  uj  now,  if  I  oould  rengrii  him 
the  office  of  IVwident)  I  would  do  it  immediatolj,  and  with  the  highmt 
pleasure ;  hot  I  ne?er  said,  I  would  hold  the  office,  and  be  responsible 
for  its  exercise,  while  he  should  execute  it  He  has  alwajs  said,  in  all 
his  letters,  that  these  points  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  Presi- 
dent" 

He  objected  to  a  reference  to  General  Washington,  or 
to  mutual  and  amicable  accommodation,  because,  he  said, 
be  foresaw  it  would,  after  much  exasperation,  come  t» 
bim  at  last,  and  he  would  then  determine  it  exactly  as  hi 
should  now — Knox — Pinckney— Hamilton.  He  added, 
**  There  has  been  too  much  intrigue  in  this  business  both 
with  General  Washington  and  me.  If  I  shall  ultimately 
be  the  dupe />f  it,  I  am  much  mistaken  in  myself."  *  *  * 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  President,  couh 
missions  for  the  three  Major-Generals  were  made  cot, 
giving  precedence  in  date  to  Knox  and  Pinekney.  Tbt 
Secretary  at  War  at  the  same  time  repelled  the  charge  ot 
intrigue,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  the  President; 
stated  his  abhorrence  of  all  indirect  practices,  and  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  retire. 

The  direction  which  this  matter  had  taken  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  Hamilton  had  written  to  Mc- 
Henry  2  ♦ 

"  The  affiur  of  General  Knox  perplexes  me.  I  wish  him  to  serfs* 
I  am  pained  to  occasion  to  him  pain,  for  I  have  truly  a  warm  side  fer 
bim,  and  a  high  yalue  for  his  merits.  But  my  judgment  tells  me,  and 
all  I  consult  confirm  it,  that  I  cannot  reasonably  postpone  myself  in  a 
case  in  which  a  preference  so  important  to  the  public  in  its  present  and 
future  consequences  has  been  giyen  to  me.  In  denominating  the  pref- 
erence important,  I  do  not  intend  to  judge  whether  it  be  well  or  ill- 
founded.  In  either  case  its  tendency  is  important  I  am  willing  to 
(Mmfer,  to  adjust  amicably  with  the  adTioe  of  mutual  friends,  but  how 
eHiIibandon  my  preteosfons?'' 

*  Aogmt  10. 
Vol.  VIL— 18 
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He  enclosed  him  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
by  him  to  General  Knox,  regretting  the  embarrassment 
which  had  arisen,  and  proposing  that  the  relative  rank 
should  be  left  to  future  decision. 

With  this  private  letter,  an  official  one  of  the  same 
date  was  also  sent. 

^  The  tenor  of  Qeneral  Knox's  letter,  transmitted  by  you  and  now 
returned,  occasions  me  no  small  regret  and  embarrassment  Mj  es- 
teem and  friendship  for  that  gentleman  would  lead  me  far ;  but  there 
is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  wuving  a  station  to  which,  I  am  well  con- 
vinoed,  I  haye  been  called,  no  less  by  the  public  voice  of  this  country 
than  by  the  acts  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the  President  and 
Senate.  The  intention  as  to  the  relative  grades  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed, is  presumed  to  be  unequivocal.  It  is  believed,  that  the  rule  to  which 
Ckneral  Knox  refers,  can  have  no  application  to  the  cade  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  army  at  a  new  epoch,  embracing  officers  not  previously 
i»  0etual  service.  It  was  not  a  permanent  provision  of  law,  but  a  reg- 
vlation  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  late  army,  and  gov- 
erning, as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  only  in  the  cases  of  promotions  from 
lower  subsisting  grades  to  higher  ones.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
delicate  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  matter  in  which  I  am  so  per- 
■onally  interested.*' 

Two  days  after,*  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  him 
— stating  his  belief  that  Knox  would  not  serve. 

**  I  think  it  right  to  add,"  he  observed,  '*  that  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  a  Commander-in-chief  was  thought  o^  no  name  was  men- 
tioned but  yours ;  for,  until  the  nomination  was  actually  made,  I  had 
no  suspicion  that  General  Washington  would  ever  again  enter  the  field 
<tf  war."    His  views  were  repeated  in  subsequent  letters. 

Hamilton  answered  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  sentiments  of  Pickering. 

"  I  shall  be  happy,"  he  said,  "  to  be  ranked  by  you  m  the  number 
of  your  friends.    The  course  of  the  thing  in  a  particular  quarter  does 

*  August  81. 
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not  sorprifle.  Besides  tlie  direoi  infliienee  wbSdi  woald  be  exerted,  I 
am  aware  that  the  dronmatances  of  the  late  eleotkm  for  President  have 
made  some  unfortunate  impressbns.  The  Commander^in-Ohie(  I  tea 
authorized  by  his  own  communications  to  me  to  belieTe,  will  not  casi^ 
relinquish  the  original  spirit  of  the  primitire  arrangement;  bat  hi 
the  last  resort,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  have  mudi  deference  for  his 
wishes.  It  is  important  he  should  well  understand,  what  I  yerilj  bck 
liere  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  New  England  would  rather  see 
high  command  in  mj  hands,  than  in  those  of  General  Knox.** 

Soon  after  the  determination  of  Adams  to  place  HkA* 
ikon  below  the  other  Major-Generals,  very  strong  le^ 
ters  were  addressed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  State 
to  Washington, — "  Every  public  man,**  it  was  observed 
in  one  of  them,  *'  except  the  President,  feels  that  no  offi- 
cer ought  to  intervene  between  you  and  Colonel  Hamii* 
ton.  Of  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  N^ir 
England,  whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  not  one  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  to  any, 
but  you." — Apologizing  for  his  frank  communication  as 
to  Adams,  Pickering  remarked,  '^  Although  I  respect  the 
President  for  many  great  and  excellent  qualities,  I  cannot 
respect  his  errors,  his  prejudices,  or  his  passions.** — ^  The 
fact  is,  that  the  President  has  an  extreme  aversion  to 
Colonel  Hamilton  ;  a  personal  resentment ;  and  if  he  fol- 
lowed his  own  wishes  and  feelings  alone,  would  scarcely 
have  given  him  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier." 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  McHenry,  urged  to  com- 
mence the  organization  of  the  army,  informed  the  Presi* 
dent  of  his  purpose  to  make  out  the  commissions,  giving 
Knox  and  Pinckney  precedence  to  Hamilton,  whom  he 
apprised  of  this  intention.  Willing  as  Hamilton  had  been, 
at  an  early  stage  of  this  affair,  to  yield  priority  both  to 
Knox  and  Pinckney,  as  seen  in  his  letters  to  Washington 
and  to  Colonel  Pickering,  the  matter  had  assumed  a  form 
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which  he  felt  did  not  permit,  unless  and  solely  in  accord- 
aiice  with  Washington's  expressed  desire,  his  reh'nquish- 
ing  the  rank  to  which  he  was  by  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment entitled.  He  wrote,*  in  answer  to  McHenry,  "  My 
mind  is  unalterably  made  up.  I  shall  certainly  not  hold 
tiie  commission  on  the  plan  proposed,  and  only  wait  an 
official  communication  to  say  so." 

The  Secretary  at  War  replied,t  **  I  do  not,  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  yoin*  determination.  Mr.  Pickering,  Mr. 
Wolcott,  and  Mr.  Stoddert  bare  agreed  to  make  a  re- 
ipectftil  representation  on  the  subject  to  the  President.** 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  President  re- 
pUed  to  McHenry : 

**!  have  reoeived  your  favor  of  the  sixth,  and  approye  of  your  de- 
tanulualion  to  make  oat  the  Oommissioiis  in  the  order  of  ECnox  on  the 
ffSl  day,  Pindmey  on  the  second,  and  Hamilton  on  the  third.  This 
bifaiig  done,  you  may  call  Generals  Knox  and  Hamilton  into  serrice  as 
soon  as  yoa  please.  Toor  request  to  be  informed  whether  I  attach  any 
portion  of  the  intrigaes,  which  I  alluded  to,  if  any  have  been  employed, 
to  yon,  is  reasonable ;  and  I  have  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  your 
eondact  through  the  whole  towards  me  has  been  candid.  I  have  sua- 
peeted,  however,  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  with  jou,  to 
Impress  upon  your  mind  that  the  public  opinion  and  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Federalists  was,  that  General  Hamilton  might  be  the  first, 
md  even  Commander-in-Ohief ;  that  you  might  express  this  opinion 
to  General  Washington  more  forcibly  than  I  should  have  done ;  and 
ibat  this  determined  him  to  make  the  arrangement  as  he  did.  If  this 
suspicion  was  well-founded,  I  doubt  not  you  made  the  representation 
wtth  integrity.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  of  the  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lie  opinion  demanded  General  Hamilton  fbr  the  first,  and  I  am  now 
dtiar  thit  it  never  expected  nor  desired  any  sudi  thing.  The  question 
Mug  n§w  ieiUedf  the  lesponsibilitj  for  whidi  I  take  upon  myself  I 
have  no  hard  thoughts  concerning  your  oonduct  in  this  businesB^  and  I 
Ivipo  yoa  will  make  your  mind  easy  concerning  it" 

*  September  8.  f  September  10. 
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After  much  reflection,  a  communication  was  prepared 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President  by  Wolcott  and  Mo^ 
Henry  ; — but,  to  avoid  giving  oflicial  advice  the  semblance 
of  official  authority,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  by  Wolcott  alone,  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government  while  this  subject  was  pending. 

This  letter  *  disproved  the  inference  from  the  resolve 
of  the  old  Congress,  by  showing,  that  it  was  of  a  partial 
application,  and  by  referring  to  a  general  resolutioOi 
which  declared  that  in  all  elections  of  the  same  day,  to 
commands  of  the  same  rank,  the  officers  shall  take  ran^ 
according  to  their  election,  and  the  entry  of  their  ^  namM 
in  the  minutes ;  and  their  commissions  shall  be  numbered 
to  show  their  priority."  It  also  referred  minutely  to  the 
conditions  of  Washington's  acceptance,  and  to  facts,  to 
show,  that  Adams  contemplated  Hamilton's  priority  at 
the  time  of  the  nominatioUi  and  that  the  Senate  bad  tlM 
same  purpose^f 

^  General  Hamilton's  piretensions  are,  however,  seeonded  by  the 
widies  of  Qenenl  Washington,  and  bj  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majorifj 
of  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  sapporters  of  the  government,  in  evoj 
part  of  the  United  States ;  the  political  enemies  of  both  are  the  same^ 
bnt  while  they  respect  and  confide  in  the  great  talents  of  the  formeri 
they  estimate  the  abilities  of  the  latter  bj  a  di^rent  seale.** 

• 

Motives  of  the  largest  public  consideration  were  add* 
ed,  urging  Hamilton's  priority. 

A  letter  was  also  presented  to  the  President  by  Cabo|| 
which  had  been  prepared  in  concert  with  Ames  and  Hig- 
ginson,  showing  the  priority  of  Hamilton's  claims,  and 
discussing  the  precedents  to  prove  his  title  to  the  superior 

•  September  17. 

t  "  Adminiitration  of  Waahlxigfeoii  and  AdamB,"  iL  98. 

X  Cabot  wrote  to  a  member  of  tbe  Cabinet:  <*MnBt  it  not  beoome  a  mas* 
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Washington  felt  extreme  indignation  at  the  course 
taken  by  Adams.  Regarding  it  as  a  direct  breach  of  the 
compact  under  which  his  appointment  had  been  accepted, 
be  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September : 

^  I  can  perceive  pretty  clearly,  that  the  matter  is,  or  rerj  soon  will 
be^  broaght  to  the  altematiTe  of  submitting  to  the  President's  forget- 
fblness  of  what  I  considered  a  compact  or  condition  of  acceptance  of  the 
•l^intment  with  which  he  ¥ra8  pleased  to  honor  me ;  or  to  return  him 
my  commission ;  and  as  that  compact  was  ultimately,  and  at  the  time 
declared  to  him,  through  yau^  in  your  letter  written  from  this  place, 
and  the  strong  part  of  it  inserted  after  it  was  first  drawn,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  avoid  misconception,  I  conceive  I  have  a  right,  and  accordingly 
Mk  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it  You  vrill  recollect,  too,  that  my 
aooeptance  being  conditional,  I  requested  you  to  take  the  commission 
back,  that  it  might  be  restored  or  annulled  according  to  the  President's 
determination,  to  accept  or  reject  the  terms  on  which  I  had  offered  to 
serve ;  and  that,  but  for  your  assuring  me,  that  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ftrenoe  whether  I  retuned  or  returned  it,  and  conceiving  that  the  lat- 
ter might  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  distrust,  it  would  have  been 
done.  Subsequent  events  evince,  that  it  would  have  been  a  measure 
ef  utility ;  for  though  the  case,  in  principle,  is  the  same,  yet  such  a  me- 
mento of  the  fact  could  not  so  easily  have  been  foi^gotten." 

While  waiting  a  short  time  for  information  which 
would  justify  him  in  addressing  the  President,  Washing- 
ton also  wrote  to  Hamilton — '^  Until  the  result  of  this  is 
known,  I  hope  you  will  suspend  a  final  decision,  and  let 
matters  remain  in  statu  quo  till  you  hear  again  from  your 
affectionate  George  Washington.'' 

im  never  to  be  violated,  that  the  President  ihall  be  always  accompanied  by 
Aose  whom  he  hss  selected  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  Execntiye  gov- 
ermnent  ?  If  at  any  time  he  is  absent  for  the  benefit  of  relaxation,  let  it  be 
adhered  to,  that  he  does  no  bonness,  and  gives  no  opinions.  If  some  system 
like  this  is  not  eetablished,  there  will  be  no  order  nor  consistency  in  our 
aftin.** 
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"  Tour  obliging  fitvor,"  Hamilton  answered,*  '^  has  duly  come  to 
hand.  I  see  in  it  a  new  proof  of  sentiments  towards  me  which  are 
truly  gratifying.  But  permit  me  to  add  my  request  to  the  suggestions 
of  your  own  prudence,  that  no  personal  considerations  for  me  may  ^ 
duoe  more  on  your  part  than  on  mature  reflection  you  may  think  doe 
to  public  motives.  It  is  extremely  foreign  to  my  wish  to  create  to  jmi 
the  least  embarrassment,  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  when  it 
is  more  than  ever  necessary,  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  should  be 
paramountly  consulted.  I  shall  strictly  comply  with  the  recommends 
tion  in  the  close  of  your  letter.'' 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  had  addressed  a  strong, 
studied,  formal  representation  to  the  President.*  In 
terms  of  due  respect  he  announced  to  him  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  relatiye  rank  of 
the  Major-Generals,  and  his  contemplated  appointment 
of  an  Adjutant-General  without  intimation  to  him ;  ex- 
pressed his  discontent  at  being  appointed  to  the  command 
without  being  consulted,  and  without  ascertaining  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  accept  it.  Having  stated  th|U 
the  conditions  of  his  acceptance  were  made  known 
through  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  stipulations  he  had  made 
were  disregarded.  **  In  the  arrangement  made  by  me 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  three  Major-Generals 
stood — Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Knox  ;  and  in  this  order  I 
expected  their  commissions  would  be  dated.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, must  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  Senate, 
and  certainly  was  the  expectation  of  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  But  you  have  been  pleased  to  order 
the  last  to  be  first  and  the  first  last."  Having  also  pointed 
to  the  President's  course  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
jutant-General, he  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the 

* 

•  Septemter  Sa 

t  September  2ft,  1798.    WMhington'i  Writinga,  zL  804. 
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motives  which  goyerned  him,  and  ought  to  have  governed 
in  the  selection  of  the  general  staff,  in  a  war  such  as 
would  probably  be  waged  by  France. — Having  stated 
tils  own  full  knowledge  of  the  strong  opinion  that  Hamil- 
ton ought  to  be  second  in  command,  he  called  upon  the 
President  to  explain,  after  his  own  distinct  indication  of 
Hamilton  for  that  command,  why  the  order  of  appoint- 
ment had  been  changed,  denying  the  ground  taken,  that 
the  relative  rank  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution ought  to  decide  their  present  rank,  and  showing 
the  consequences  of  such  a  rule,  in  giving  a  precedence 
to  officers  without  regard  to  their  qualifications. 

^It  is  an  inTidious  task  at  all  times,"  he  obserred,  ^  to  draw  com- 
paiisoiifl^  and  I  shall  ayoid  it  as  mudi  as  possible ;  but  I  have  no  henta- 
Han  in  declaring^  that)  if  the  public  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  Beroiees  qf 
OoUnul  Hamilton  in  the  military  line^  the  post  he  was  destined  to  fill 
miU  not  he  easily  iupplied;  and  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  pub- 
He^  I  think  I  can  yenture  to  pronounce.  Although  Colonel  Hamilton 
has  nerer  acted  in  the  character  of  a  (General  officer,  yet  his  opportu- 
■ities,  as  the  principal  and  most  confidential  aid  of  the  Oonmianderin- 
fidfti,  afforded  him  the  means  of  Tiewing  every  thing  on  a  larger  scale 
than  those  whose  attention  was  confined  to  divisions  or  brigades,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  correspondences  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  or  of 
the  various  orders  to,  or  transactions  with,  the  General  staff  of  the 
amy. 

"These  advantages,  and  his  having  served  with  usefulness  In  the 
eld  Congress,  in  the  Ckneral  Convention,  and  having  filled  one  of  the 
most  important  Departments  of  government  with  acknowledged  abili- 
tiis  and  integrity,  have  placed  him  on  high  ground,  and  made  him  a 
QOiiq^icnous  character  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  £urope.  To 
these,  as  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration,  it  may  be  added,  that  as  a 
hierative  practice  in  the  line  of  his  profession  is  his  most  certain  de- 
pmdenoe,  the  inducement  to  relinquish  it  must  in  some  degree  be  com- 
aansnrate.  By  some,  he  is  considered  an  ambitious  man,  and  ther^ 
lore  a  dangerous  one.  That  he  is  ambitious  I  shall  readily  grant,  but 
it  Is  of  that  laudable  kind  which  prompts  a  man  to  excel  in  whatever 
he  Ukm  in  hand*    Be  Is  enterprising^  quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  his 
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judgment  intohhrely  great;  qualities  esBentlal  to  a  militaiy  character, 
and  therefore  I  repeat,  that  his  loss  will  be  irreparable. 

^  With  respect  to  General  Knox,  I  can  saj  with  truth,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  United  States  with  whom  I  have  been  in  habits  of  greater 
intimacy,  no  one  whom  I  have  loyed  more  sincerely,  nor  any  for  whom 
I  haye  had  a  greater  friendship.  Bat  esteem,  love  and  friendship  can 
hare  no  inflaence  on  my  mind,  when  I  conceive  that  the  subjugation  of 
our  Government  and  Independence  are  the  subjects  aimed  at  by  the 
enemies  of  our  peace,  and  when  posiubly  our  all  is  at  stake." 

He  then  stated  the  fact  that  he  had  written  to  General 
Knox,  giving  him  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  selection  of 
Pinckney  as  a  General,  and  his  ^opinion  fully  with  re* 
spect  to  the  relative  situation  of  himself  and  Colonel 
Hamilton,  not  expecting  the  difficulties  which  have  oo* 
curred " — and  again  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
course  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an  Adjutant- 
General.  After  commenting  on  the  delay  in  recruiting 
troops,  Washington  closed  this  earnest  letter  in  these 
terms  t 

**!  have  addressed  you,  sir,  with  openness  end  candor,  and  I  hope 
wKh  respect,  requesting  to  be  informed,  whether  your  determination 
to  revene  the  order  of  the  three  Mi^or-Generals  is  final,  and  whether 
you  mean  to  appoint  another  Acyutant-General  without  my  conenr- 


This  communication  clearly  indicated  Washington's 
determination  to  resign  his  commission  should  Hamilton 
not  be  placed  second  in  command.  While  waiting  the 
President's  answer,  he  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
the  draft  of  this  letter,  *'  not  to  be  divulged,"  he  enjoined, 
**  unless  the  result  should  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
proceed  to  the  final  step." 

Adams  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  trifle  with  Wasb'^ 
ington.     With  the  consequences  of  bis  own  conduct 
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dearly  before  him  resulting  in  inevitable  disgrace,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  he  wrote  this  characteristic  reply : 

'*  Sir, — I  received  yesterday  the  letter  jou  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  Tou  request  to  be  informed 
whether  mj  determination  to  reTerse  the  order  of  the  three  Major- 
Generals  is  final,  and  whether  I  mean  to  appoint  another  Adjatant- 
General  without  jour  concurrence.  I  presume,  that  before  this  day 
yoa  have  received  information  fW>m  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  I  some 
time  ago  signed  the  three  commissions,  and  dated  them  on  the  same 
day,  m  hopes,  similar  to  yours,  that  an  amicable  adjustment  or  acqui- 
flfloence  might  take  place  among  the  gentlemen  themselves.  But,  if 
tliese  hopes  shall  be  disappointed,  and  controversies  should  arise,  they 
will  of  course  be  submitted  to  you  as  Commander-in-chief,  I  was  de- 
Urmined  to  confirm  that  judgment.  Because  whatever  construction 
may  be  put  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  ancient  Congress,  which  have 
been  applied  to  this  case,  and  whether  they  are  at  all  applicable  to  it 
<Hr  not,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that)  by  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  has  the  authority  to  determine  the 
link  of  officers.  I  have  been  for  some  time  prepared  in  my  own  mind 
to  nominate  Mr.  Dayton  to  be  Adjutant-General,  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  North.  Several  others  have  occurred,  and  been  suggested  to 
me,  but  none  who,  in  point  of  science  or  literature,  political  and  military 
merit,  or  energy  of  character,  appears  to  be  equal  to  him.  I  have  no 
exclusive  attachment  to  him  or  any  other.  If  you  have  any  other  in 
ContempUR.!on,  I  pray  you  to  mention  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  may  fill  up  his  commission  immediately  in  case  Mr.  North  de- 
oUnes.  I  hope  your  own  health  and  that  Mrs.  Washington's  are  per- 
tet  Mine  is  very  indifferent,  and  Mrs.  Adams's  extremely  low. 
Confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness  for  two  months,  her  destiny  is  still 
Ttny  precarious,  and  mine  in  consequence  of  it.  With  great  respect,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant.'' 

Washington's  decision  was  immediately  communicated 
by  him  to  Hamilton.  Knox,  on  being  informed  of  Ham- 
ilton's priority,  declined  the  appointment.  Pinckney  ac* 
cepted  it  cheerfully. 

He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
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"It  was  intimatdd  to  mt  on  mj  arrival,  that  it  had  been  dpabted 
whether  I  would  accept  my  appomtment,  as  Gkneral  Hamilton,  who 
was  of  inferior  rank  to  me  in  the  last  war,  wwr  ranked  before  me  in  the 
new  arrangement  I  declared  then,  and  still  declare,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  saw  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Major-Gen- 
erals,  and  I  ai4>landed  the  discernment  which  had  placed  him  there. 
I  knew  that  his  talents  in  war  were  great,  that  he  had  a  genius  capable 
of  forming  an  extensive  military  plan,  and  a  spirit  oourageous  and  en* 
terprising,  equal  to  the  execution  of  it."  * 

The  General  staff  was  now  completed,!  and  Hamilton 
was  called  into  service.  The  Secretary  at  War  applied 
to  the  President  for  authority  to  request  the  attendance 
of  Washington  at  the  seat  of  government ;  the  object  be- 
ing, in  concert  with  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  to  select 
persons  to  fill  the  military  appointments,  and  to  devise  a 
system  for  raising,  sustaining,  disciplining,  and  distribut- 
ing the  army.  The  necessity  of  beginning  to  recruit  was 
specially  urged. 

Several  months  after,  Hamilton,  having  the  opportu- 
nity offered  in  the  transmission  of  letters  received  by  him, 
addressed  to  General  Knox,  wrote  to  him  thus : 

^  My  judgment  tells  me,  I  ought  to  be  silent  on  a  certain  subject ; 
but  my  heart  advises  otherwise,  my  heart  has  always  been  the  master 
of  my  judgment.  Believe  me,  I  have  felt  much  pain  at  the  idea  that 
any  drcumstanoe  personal  to  me  should  have  deprived  the  public  of 
your  services  or  occasioned  to  you  the  smallest  dissatisfaction. 

^^  Be  persuaded  also,  that  the  views  of  others^  not  my  own,  have 

•  Hamilton'g  Woriu,  vi.  878. 

f  Burr  was  in  contemplfttion  as  Qaarter-Matter-General,  bat  Pickering 
writes,  "  CoL  Burr  cannot  be  Q.  M.  6.  It  is  impossible  that  Gren.  Washing- 
ton should  confide  in  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  appointed." 

I  To  a  cavil  raised  on  the  expression,  that  *'  the  views  of  others,  nci  Au 
own,  have  given  shape  to  what  has  taken  place,"  it  is  sa£Scient  to  refer  te 
the  facts  that  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  Washington,  suggested  for  himself  <mij  the 
place  of  **  Inqtector-General  with  rank  in  the  line,"  and  that  that  nominatioQ 
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§]mu  ihape  to  what  has  taken  place,  and  that  there  has  been  a  aerioufl 
■tniggle  between  mj  reepect  and  attachment  for  you,  and  the  impres- 
of  daty.  This  sounds,  I  know,  like  affectation,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
the  truth.  In  a  case  in  which  sudi  g;reat  public  interests  were 
OMioemed,  it  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  reason  and  propriety,  not  to 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  to  leave  that  of  others,  who  conld 
the  issue,  to  take  a  free  course.  In  saying  thus  much,  my 
only  motiye  is  to  preserve,  if  I  may,  a  claim  on  your  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  me,  and  to  give  yon  some  evidence  that  my  regard  for 
yon  is  unabated.    Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  very  much  yours/* 

was  propoaed  bj  Wuhington  in  order  that  Hamilton  ihioald  be  Moond  in 
command ;  that  his  being  placed  first  in  the  list  of  Mtgor-Generals  was  the 
aot  of  Washington,  whose  opinion  was  fbrtified  by  others,  the  most  leading 
men  ef  the  ooontry,  and  in  acoorduioe  with  the  intention  of  the  Senate ;  and 
tea  as  long  as  selT-fespect  pennitted,  and  the  question  stood  in  a  form  to  jns- 
iitf  h,  he  was  willing  to  waive  the  higher  rank  both  to  Knox  and  Pinckney ; 
thoqi^  not  cooTinoed  he  owed  this  sacrifice  to  any  sense  of  pablio  duty. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

WHiui  this  attempt  of  the  President  to  violate  the  stipa* 
lation  under  which  Washington  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand  alarmed  the  leading  friends  of  the  AdministratioOt 
the  public  mind  was  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  intelli- 
gence from  abroad. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Bonaparte  sailed  from 
Toulon  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  select  army  accompanied 
by  his  most  confidential  officers.  Intense  anxiety  per* 
▼aded  Europe  as  to  the  object  of  this  expedition*  The 
prevalent  opinion  was,  that  these  troops  were  to  be  dis- 
embarked on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga ; 
thence  to  cross  to  Portugal ; — that  the  Peninsula  would 
be  subjugated ;  and  reinforced  by  the  fleets  at  Cadix  and 
in  the  Tagus ;  that  Bonaparte  would  plant  his  standard  in 
the  Braxilsy  reduce  South  America  under  French  domina- 
tion, and,  with  her  treasures  at  command,  pursue  ulterior 
designs  against  the  United  States.  In  England  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  Ireland  was  his  object,  and  that  this  circuitous 
route  had  been  taken  to  escape  the  British  navy.  But  the 
Insurrection  there  had  been  premature.  Its  chiefs  were 
without  talent  or  system,  and  England,  roused  to  una- 
nimity by  the  threat  of  invasion,  confided  in  her  ability  to 
defend  herself  and  to  protect  her  sister  kingdom.  Con- 
ferences  meanwhile  were  slowly  progressing  at  Hastadt, 
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of  which  the  sole  object,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory, 
wag  procrastination.  It  was  called  the  ^*  Eternal  Con- 
gress.'* Distrustful  of  the  issue,  Austria  was  increasing 
her  armies,  had  gained  Russia  as  an  ally,  and  was  holding 
Naples  in  check  ;  anxiously  awaiting  the  determination 
of  Prussia  before  she  recommenced  hostilities.  Thus  the 
state  of  Europe  was  wholly  unsettled,  nor  was  it  possible, 
except  from  the  wide  propagation  of  French  opinions,  to 
divine  what  would  be  the  issue.  That  France  did  not 
push  her  victories  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  embarrassed 
finances,  exhausted  by  her  long-continued  exertions ;  and 
to  the  jealousy  in  the  Directory  of  the  fast  approaching 
lopremacy  of  the  military  power. 

As  to  the  United  States  no  real  change  in  her  policy 
had  taken  place.  Immediate  hostilities  were  not  contem- 
plated. These  were  postponed  in  the  hope  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  gain  the  ascendency  ;  and  that  thus 
all  the  advantages  she  desired  would  be  attained.  Unin- 
fiMtned  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  abolishing  the  con- 
sular convention,  at  the  very  moment  Talleyrand  was 
holding  a  delusive  negotiation  with  Gerry,  the  appoint- 
ment was  announced  of  a  Consul-General  and  of  consuls 
mud  vice-consuls,  to  be  stationed  in  the  several  ports  of 
the  United  States.  A  corps  of  revolutionary  missionaries 
— men,  who  had  proved  their  skill  as  the  fomentors  of 
diacord  in  other  countries,  were  to  be  planted  here,  after 
tbe  Directory  had  expelled,  with  grossest  marks  of  con- 
tnmely,  the  public  envoys  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  Havre  was  added  to  the  number  of  ports  from 
which  the  American  commerce  was  excluded. 

Experiments  had  been  in  the  mean  time  made  upon 
Gerry.  The  attempts  to  inveigle  him  into  a  negotiation 
were  at  first  private,  and  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy 
towards  his  colleagues.     A.  new  proposal  was  made  to 
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him  by  Talleyrand  to  stipulate  a  loan  notr,  to  be  paid  after 
the  war,  m  supplies  of  American  produce  for  St.  Domingo 
and  the  French  Islands.  Gerry  favored  this  proposal.  His 
colleagues  rejected  it.  Gverry  corrected  the  remonstrance 
of  Marshall — but  ultimately  refused  to  sign  it.  It  was 
evident,  while  the  other  envoys  remained  in  Paris,  Gverry 
would  be  controlled  by  them.  Talleyrand  then  hoping 
they  would  retire,  offered  to  treat  with  the  ^  impartial  ** 
member  of  the  Commission.  Marshall  informed  him,  that 
neither  of  them  was  authorized  to  negotiate  singly,  and 
that  no  two  of  them  were  disposed  to  withdraw.  They 
would  have  withdrawn  before,  but  for  the  apprehension 
that  Gerry  would  remain,  and  thus  promote  the  purposes 
of  France,  to  continue  her  depredations — to  appear  to  be 
willing  to  treat — and  thus  to  avoid  a  final  issue  with  this 
country.  In  Gerry  were  found  dispositions  which  suited 
ben  It  was  resolved  to  relieve  him  from  the  presence 
of  his  associates — Pinckney  and  Marshall  were  ordered 
to  quit  France — while  Gerry,  though  he  had  assured*  his 
colleagues  that  he  would  not  remain — did  so,  without  as- 
signing to  them  his  reasons.  To  induce  him  to  continuei 
he  was  told  by  Talleyrand,  that  '*  his  opinions,  presumed 
to  be  more  impartial,  promised,  in  the  course  of  the  ex* 
planations,  more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence  which  was 
indispensable.** 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  his  colleagues,  conferences 
began.  The  course  of  these  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Directory  "  hoped  by  its  seductive  arts  to  prevail  over  his 
scruples,  and  gain  his  consent  to  terms,  which,  while  they 
were  present,  would  be  rejected  ;  or  at  all  events  to  re- 
tain him,  with  the  semblance  of  negotiating  regularly  or 

*  "  I  xierer  met  with  a  man  so  destitute  of  candor,  and  fbll  of  deceit  as 
Mr.  Genj.*— C.  C.  Pincknej  to  T.  Pinckney,  April  4,  179S. 
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informally,  and  thus  to  keep  the  United  States  in  the  tor- 
por of  indecision,  without  preparation  for  offence  or  de- 
fence." The  insult  offered  to  Marshall,  following  the 
previous  demands  of  tribute,  ought  to  have  decided  Gerry 
to  depart  without  delay.  But  a  delusive  hope,  that  he 
alone  could  accomplish  what  the  joint  mission  had  failed 
to  do,  prevailed.  Each  successive  communication  gave 
evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Directory,  yet  they  were 
received  and  replied  to,  until  Crerry,  deeply  injured  in 
pabUc  estimation,  was  reached  by  a  peremptory  order  to 
return.    Early  in  August  he  sailed  from  Havre.* 

The  energetic  counsels  of  Hamilton  had  not  only 
braced  the  American  mind  to  the  high  duties  of  the  great 
emergency,  but  their  effect  was  now  seen  in  the  changed 
policy  of  France.  Alarmed  at  the  preparations  for  war, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  quiet  the  indignation  of 
the  American  people,  the  Directory  at  last  receded  from 
all  their  extravagant  pretensions ;  declared  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  break  the  British  treaty ;  and  issued  circulars 
prohibiting  the  further  capture  of  American  vessels ;  re* 
leasing  the  seamen ;  and  revoking  the  embargo.  But  in 
the  language  of  the  revoking  decree,  they  renewed  their 
inaults  to  the  Government. 

The  American  Ambassador  at  St.  James  wrote  to 
Hamilton,!  indicating  the  subtle  policy  of  France,  that, 
influenced  by  the  union  and  energy  of  this  nation,  she  had 
receded  from  her  demands,  and  would  enter  into  a  liberal 

*  '*  I  wiab,"  Washington  wrote,  '*  on  many  accoimts,  that  Greneral  Pinck* 
mj  was  as  safely  landed  in  his  own  oonntry  as  I  hear  Mr.  Greny  is,  after  his 
ftrribiefr^,  I  hope  so  soon  as  he  is  raliered  firom  the  panic  with  which  hs 
wm  iCnick,  and  which  nnisl  hsre  oontinnad  whilst  he  remained  on  the  wftteiy 
•koient,  he  will  come  forward  in  stronger  language  than  his  last  letter  to  Mr. 
Tslkyrand  contains,  and  with  snoh  explanations  as  his  own  character  lofiiire^ 
•ad  his  oonntry  has  a  right  to  demand.** 

t  Septemher  17, 1798. 
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treaty  to  gain  time,  looking  to  the  election  of  the  next 
President. — ^Hamilton  replied  on  the  second  of  October : 

*'The  public  mind  of  this  oountrj  oontinaes  to  progress  in  ths 
T^t  direction.  Thst  most  influence  fsTorablj  the  present  Congress 
at  the  ensuing  session.  The  next  will  he  in  all  appeartnce  intrinsically 
better. 

'*  Of  the  ExecntiTe,  I  need  say  littto ;  you  know  its  exoeUent  dispi>- 
mtions,  its  general  character,  and  the  composition  of  its  parts.  Ton 
know  also  how  widely  different  the  business  of  government  is  from  the 
qpeculation  of  it,  and  the  energy  of  thci  imagination  dealing  in  general 
propositions  from  that  of  exseutian  in  detail.  There  are  causes  from 
tHiidi  delay  and  feebleness  are  experienced.  But  this  difficulty  will 
be  surmounted ;  and  I  anticipate  with  you,  that  this  country  will  ere 
long  assume  an  attitude  correspondent  with  its  great  destinies — mi^jes> 
tic,  efficient,  and  operative  of  great  thingsT  A  noble  career  lies  b»- 
fiwe  it." 

**  I  am  gratified,"  was  the  answer,  ^  on  receiving  your  opinion  of 
the  good  condition  of  our  public  affairs,  but  I  do  not  feel  confident  we 
are  as  safe  as  you  appear  to  think  we  are.  It  is  fraud,  not  force,  that 
Iftar." 

The  course  of  the  extraordinary  contest  in  Europe 
had  shown  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the 
conquered  nations,  was,  their  confining  themselves  to  a 
merely  defensive  system.  The  burthens  of  war  were  in- 
curred without  any  of  its  advantages.  No  objects  other 
than  ultimate  security  were  presented  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  who  usually  require  for  the  sacrifices  they 
make,  strong  impulses  and  present  benefits.  Lassitude 
soon  succeeded  to  the  first  stirrings  of  patriotism ;  and 
the  want  of  administrative  energy  gave  free  scope  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  intrigue. 

This  danger  was  obvious  to  Hamilton.    He  saw  that 

a  chief  reliance  of  the  Den^ocratic  party  was  upon  the 

discontents  to  which  the  necessary  measures  of  defence 

would  give  rise,  (as  Jefferson  expressed  it,  with  cold  indif- 

VoL.  VIL— M 
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ference  to  the  national  honor,)  that  ^  War,  Land  tax,  and 
Stamp  tax,  were  sedatiyes,  which  would  soon  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  nation."  It  was  of  the  first  moment  to  pre- 
sent some  commanding  objects  to  the  public  mind;  to 
ocMnpensate  the  evils  of  war  by  acquisitions  permanently 
important  to  the  national  interests ;  and  to  secure  the 
American  hemisphere  from  the  overruling  influence  of 
any  European  power.  Such  objects  were  presented  by 
the  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  the  liberation  of  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  Spain  from  her  long  oppression. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  declaring  ^*  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  a  clear  and  essential 
right  and  to  be  supported  as  such,"  was  the  result  of  his 
reflections  on  the  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
This  subject  came  before  him  in  a  more  definitive  form  in 
the  Cabinet  discussions  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety, 
when  he  pronounced  the  free  use  of  that  river  **  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,"  and  indicated  the  dan- 
gers **  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana  by 
the  British,"  an  opinion  in  which  Jefierson  coincided. 
Early  in  the  year  ninety-eight,  Pickering,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  apprehending  the  cession  of  the  latter  province 
to  France,*  propounded  to  Hamilton  the  question  *'  What 
ought  we  to  do  in  respect  to  Louisiana  ?  "  intimating  that 
Spain  might  prefer  its  belonging  to  the  United  States,  to 
whom,  Hamilton's  immediate  reply  f  indicates  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  its  being  withheld  from  the 
grasp  of  any  strong  power.  ^  If  Spain  would  cede  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States,  I  would  accept  it  absolutely,  if 
obtainable  absolutely ;  or  with  an  engagement  to  restore, 
if  it  cannot  be  obtained  absolutely." 

«  Xsnh  SS.  t  >i««l^  S7, 179S. 
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Washingtoii,  at  thif  time,  regardfMl  as  the  only  prob^* 
ble  motive  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  France  with  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  their  ^  possession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flori- 
das ; "  and  when  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  that  power 
was  imminent,  this  became  a  leading  motive  both  in  hit 
and  Hamilton's  mind  to  the  organization  of  an  army. 
Early  in  the  following  year,*  Hamilton  will  be  seen  to 
have  advised  the  taking  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
LfOuisiana,  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  their  falling  into  the 
bands  of  an  active  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  key  of  the  Western  country.  ^  I  have  been  long,** 
he  wrote,  ^in  the  AafttY  of  considering  the  acquisition  of 
those  coontries  as  ksssntial  to  thb  tmumakemcy  of  thb 
Union  ;  which,  I  consider,  as  very  important  to  the  wei* 
fare  of  the  whole." 

Each  revolving  year  the  more  indicates  the  justness 
of  this  opinion ;  for  as  the  great  North  Western  Statea 
increase  in  population,  in  that  degree  is  increased  the  im- 
possibility of  the  States  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
being  permitted  to  ccmstitute  an,  independent  power— 
and  without  these,  the  other  Southern  Atlantic  States 
would  be  too  weak  to  form  a  separate  Confederacy. 
Thus  Providence  has  interposed  in  the  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  great  necessity  stronger  than  all  possible  mo- 
tives to  disunion,  while  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  in 
their  maritime  strength  are  not  less  essential  to  ^the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare.** 

The  liberation  of  South  America  had  also  early  at- 
tracted Hamilton's  attention,  as  it  had  that  of  distinguished 
minds  in  Europe.  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  before 
reaching  manhood,  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  the 
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army  In  this  situation  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  the  auxiliaries  of  France ;  became  familiar 
with  American  ideas,  and  saw  in  the  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  a  precedent  for  those  of  Spain.  He  disclosed 
his  views,  among  others,  to  Hamilton,  upon  whom  he 
fixed  his  eyes  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  Nor  was  Hamilton  slow  to  perceive  its  importance 
mud  its  advantages.  It  was,  in  this  view,  while  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  upon  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  he  pointed  to  the  extension  of  lib- 
erty to  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent,  as  one  of 
the  consequences  to  be  hoped  from  an  **  unity  of  govern- 
ment.'* ^  Our  situation  invites,"  he  wrote  in  the  Federal- 
ist, ^  and  our  interests  prompt  us  to  aim  at  an  ascendant 
to  American  affairs." 

It  was  the  sequel  to  be  sought  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana.  When  the  prospect  of  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain  in  relation  to  Nootka  Sound 
was  near,  Hamilton  was  not  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  wresting  of  her  American  colonies  from  Spain  was 
contemplated.  For  Miranda,  after  having  traversed  sev- 
eral kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  having  received  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia  assurances  of  support  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, had  repaired  in  haste  to  London.  Here  he  opened 
his  plans  to  Pitt,  who,  at  his  instance,  invited  several 
Jesuits  from  Italy,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
South  Americans  for  the  contemplated  revolution.  The 
pacification  of  England  with  Spain  put  an  end  to  the  pro< 
ject,  but  Miranda  was  assured  by  Pitt,  that  Great  Britain 
would  still  hold  it  in  view. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  he  now  resorted  to  Paris, 
to  unfold  to  bosoms  warm  in  pursuit  of  freedom,  his  plans 
and  his  hopes, — the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  United 
Stales.    The  idea  was  not  new  to  France,  always  alive 
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to  grand  thoughts  and  bold  undertakings.  The  phifo- 
sophic  essayist,  Montaigne,  depicting  the  arts,  the  cultmre, 
and  the  mild  virtues  of  the  South  Americans,  more  than 
two  centuries  before,  pointed  to  the  reparation  doe  to 
these  injured  peoples.  Nor  had  their  future  escaped  the 
vision  of  the  far-seeing  Montesquieu.  Brissot  seized  the 
brilliant  thought.  He  urged  the  employment  of  a  body 
of  troops  then  in  St.  Domingo.  **  The  name  of  Miranda," 
he  wrote,  ^  is  worth  an  army.  His  talents — his  courage 
— his  genius — all  assure  success." 

Alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  Miranda  withheld  from  them  his  counte- 
nance. Soon  after,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine,  and  then  publicly  avowed  in  Paris  the  modera- 
tion of  his  opinions.  Commissioners  from  the  regions  of 
America  lying  near  the  Equator  now  met  him  there ;  and, 
with  their  concert,  he  again  proceeded  to  London,  where 
was  presented  a  remarkable  document,  stating  the  terms 
on  which  the  aid  of  England  was  expected.  Among 
them  were  these  stipulations :  An  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  South  America,  as  insuring 
to  her  moderate  governments,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to 
"  the  destructive  ambition  of  the  French  systenS  ** — The 
opening  of  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
by  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  guarantee  of  its  freedom  to  Great  Britain — The  ces- 
sion of  the  Floridas  and  of  Eastern  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  a  small  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
and  the  resigning  of  all  the  Spanish  islands,  excepting 
Cuba.  This  document  bears  date  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven.  Early  in 
the  following  month,  the  general  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  arranged  with  Pitt ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  March. 
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Jfiranda  addressed  a  despatch  to  Adams,  in  which,  antici- 
pating their  rupture  with  France,  he  urged  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  securing  **  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  entire  continent  of  the  New  World,** 
and  gave  an  outhne  of  the  contemplated  form  of  govern- 
ment. With  this  despatch,  the  previous  document,  for- 
mally executed  by  certain  Commissaries  of  South  America, 
was  transmitted.*  It  was  followed  by  a  communication 
firom  Miranda  to  Hamilton,  introducing  a  person  charged 
to  present  this  despatch  to  the  President.! 

Some  time  after,  two  despatches  were  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  the  American  Ambassador  at 
London  ;  the  former,  stating  the  purpose  of  England,  in 
case  the  apprehended  movement  of  France  upon  Spain 
and  Portugal  should  take  place,  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  to  propose  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States ;  the  latter,  that  it  would  not  be  pursued, 
in  case  Spain  should  be  able  to  save  herself  from  an  over- 
throw, which  was  not  thought  probable ;  and  that  an  ex- 
pedition had  been  prepared  to  commence  the  revolution 
of  South  America.  Pickering  communicated  these  des- 
patches to  the  President,  informing  him^  that  the  letters 
were  enclosed  which  he  had  sent  forward— one  to  Ham- 
ilton, the  other  to  Knox.]; 

•  AdamB*8  Worki,  yiii.  569.    Ibid,  688. 

f  A  pongraph  of  this  letter  (not  among  Hamilton's  papen)  is  published  in 
ihtb  Edinbnigfa  Reriew,  ziii.  391.     *'  This  will  be  deliTered  to  j<m,  my  dear 
sad  reqiectable  friend,  bjmj  compatriot,  Don  ••••••*,  duarged  ufiik  chtpaieket 

(/the  kiffkest  import(mee/or  the  PreMidmi  qftke  Unittd  Staiet ;  he  win  inform 
jcm  oonfidentiallj  what  yott  wmld  desire  to  learn  on  this  subject.  It  appears 
tfiat  the  moment  of  onr  emancipation  approaches,  and  that  the  establishment 
cf  liberty  orer  the  whole  Continent  of  the  new  world  is  confided  to  ns  b j 
PkOTideooe.  The  only  danger  that  I  foresee  is  the  introduction  of  FVench 
friao^lM,  which  wonld  poison  liberty  in  her  cndle,  and  finish  by  destroying 
alfo  yonnL"    April  6th,  1798. 

t  Adamsri  WdHu,  is.  216.    Aogost  11, 1798. 
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Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Miranda,  tht 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  had  assumed 
a  most  threatening  aspect,  and  the  President  publicly 
alluded  to  the  advantages  of  '*  a  prudent  and  well-guarded 
concert  with  others^  exposed  to  common  dangers  ;  "  declar* 
ingy  that  '^  he  had  no  hope  the  French  republic  would 
soon  return  to  a  sense  of  justice."  * 

Hamilton  had  also  been  raised  to  a  high  military  com* 
mand.  The  enterprise  which  he  had  long  beheld  at  a 
distance  in  its  mighty  bearings,  now  assumed  a  near  and 
a  direct  importance.  Regions  the  most  beautiful  of  earth  $ 
half  a  continent,  whose  summits,  in  successive  grandeiuv 
touched  the  skies;  whose  feet  bathed  in  two  mighty 
oceans ;  over  whose  bosom  unceasing  summers  shed  their 
fragrant  luxuriance,  wafted  to  the  ocean  by  rivers  of  un* 
paralleled  magnificence ;  while  beneath  lay  unexhausted 
richest  ores  in  massive  piles,  and  fields  of  jewelled  wealth 
— to  be  rescued  from  bondage  and  made  the  abode  of  the 
virtuous  joys  of  regulated  freedom. 

Spain  still  continued  a  satellite  of  France.  With  all 
the  disposition,  but  without  the  ability  to  aid  her  by  her 
fleet,  she  was  nevertheless  her  most  useful  ally.  The 
treasures  of  her  American  mines  were  made  to  contribute 
to  the  vast  expenses  of  the  French  Government,  and  were 
surrendered  to  its  use  at  its  mere  fiat.t  Her  ports  were 
the  resort  of  French  privateers — her  tribunals  the  ready 
instruments  of  French  rapacity.  Such  was  the  bigoted 
devotion  of  her  feeble  monarch  to  France,  and  such  his 
hatred  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  shed  tears  on  receiving 

•  Adamfi'g  Wotki,  iz.  319. 

f  TaUeyruid,  deairiiig  to  obtain  a  laiga  amoant  of  ipeoie  from  Hamlmiy^ 
oflbnd,  in  payment^  oedulas  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  hii  offioen  in  Sootfi 
America  for  ban  and  ingoti  of  goid  and  silTer,  witb  safe  oondnoti  fi>r  nmrfnl 
vmrii  toptoo— d  to  her  ports  and  oonvey  the  ^eoiel 
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mformadon  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile ;  and  menaced 
Portugal  with  war,  atiless  she  submitted  to  a  treaty  on 
terms  imposed  by  the  Directory.  If  her  previously  hos- 
tile conduct  to  the  United  States  evinced  an  entire  sub- 
servience to  France,  her  recent  show  of  a  disposition  to 
fidfil  her  treaty  with  them  was  a  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  it.  At  once  her  favorite  policy  appeared  to  be 
relinquished.  That  object  she  had  so  long  perseveringly 
sooghty  the  dismemberment  of  their  western  territory,  as 
easential  to  the  protection  of  her  own  possessions,  was 
abandoned  at  a  moment  when  the  prospect  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  her  great  ally  was  imminent.  To 
what  could  this  change  of  policy  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  the 
altered  situation  of  France  in  the  year  ninety-eight,  to  the 
declining  state  of  her  European  affairs — to  the  employ- 
ment of  her  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean — to  the 
Uockadp  of  the  Spanish  fleet — to  the  powerful  coalition 
then  being  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia  ?  France, 
unwilling  to  furnish  aids  to  Spain  at  so  remote  a  point, 
would  naturally  advise  her  to  appear  to  fulfil  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  waiting  until  the  accomplishment 
of  her  designs  in  Europe  should  enable  her  to  appropriate 
Spanish  America  to  herself.  But  for  the  operation  of 
such  an  influence,  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  immu- 
nity Spain  extended,  and  the  continued  trust  she  reposed 
in  her  oflicers  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Natchez,  with  that 
despotism  which  admits  of  no  discretion  in  obedience. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  concurrence  of  her  Com- 
missioners in  the  demarcation  of  the  western  limits  of 
this  country,  Spain  was  permitting  and  committing  acts 
of  open  hostility  upon  the  American  commerce.  Ameri- 
can vessels  sailing  from  her  ports  were  suffered  to  be 
captured  by  French  privateers  under  the  guns  of  her  for- 
tresses ;   and  were  condemned  in  those  ports,  as  good 
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prizes.  American  seamen,  carried  into  Spain  as  prison" 
ersy  were  marched  through  it  in  manacles  to  the  prisons 
of  France,  without  objection  or  intervention.  Spanish 
privateers  were  capturing  American  vessels,  having  on 
board  the  property  of  this  Government,  guarded  by  for* 
mal  documents  under  the  signature  of  the  President ;  and 
their  officers  were  consigned  to  dungeons. 

Not  only  did  these  acts  justify  a  resort  to  hostilities^ 
but  it  was  obvious,  if  open  war  with  France  should  occor» 
by  her  treaty  of  alliance,  Spain  became  a  party  to  it. 
Thus,  as  a  measure  of  defence,  the  United  States  wera 
fully  warranted  in  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  American 
possessions.  The  time  for  such  an  attempt  appeared  pe> 
culiarly  propitious.  Unassisted,  Spain  was  incompetent 
to  their  defence.  France  could  not  aid  her.  England 
favored  the  project. 

It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  the  best  aspirations  of* 
humanity.  To  release  South  America  from  a  colonud 
sway,  in  principle  and  in  practice  the  most  oppressive  on 
earth — to  enable  her  numerous  population  to  form  mod- 
erate  governments  suited  to  their  condition — ^to  open  to 
the  world  a  commerce  of  vast  capacity,  enslaved  by  a 
grasping  monopoly ;  *  to  remove  the  only  serious  exter* 
nal  danger  to  which  the  American  Union  was  exposed  ;— 
the  severance  of  the  Western  territory ; — thus  "  to  cut,** 
as  Hamilton  expressed  it, ''  the  Gk>rdian  knot "  of  its  great 
destinies ; — to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  France  was  then  propagating  in  those  regions ; 
and  to  unite  the  American  hemisphere  in  one  great  so* 
ciety  of  common  interests  and  common  principles  against 
the  corruptions, — the  vices, — the  new  theories  of  Europe, 


*  Prior  to  the  decree  of  177S,  '*  Beglmmento  del  libre  oommereio,'' 
ing  die  trade  of  the  Spukiah  Colomei  to  her  other  porta,  it  wu  oairied  «i. 
firom  Oadk  akmt^  and  then  hj  tptcUd  permudomi. 
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•—these  were  objects  worthy  the  energies  of  the  highest 
genius. 

Hamilton  felt  all  the  importance  of  this  great  refor- 
mation. He  believed  in  its  easy  accomplishment.  Ten 
thousand  men,  stationed  at  rallying  points  for  the  op- 
piressed  natives,  was  all  the  force  he  would  have  required, 
if  aided  by  an  adequate  marine.  With  such  a  force,  he 
oonfidently  hoped,  his  name  would  descend  to  a  grateful 
posterity,  as  the  Liberator  of  Southern  America. 

Zealous  as  he  now  was  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob* 
ject,  he  was  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  having  lent  himself,  without  the  assent  of  his  Govern* 
ment,  to  the  schemes  of  an  adventurer.  With  this  intent, 
he  wrote  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  London,  enclos- 
ing a  letter  to  Miranda : 

^  Nkw  Tore,  Aogust  twentj-flecond,  1798. — ^Your  seyeral  letters 
sf  Msy  twelfth,  June  sixth  and  eighth,  have  reguUurly  come  to  hand. 
Ima  will  be,  no  doabt,  fblly  faistnicted  of  the  measures  which  hare 
taWm  place  on  the  part  of  our  GoTemment,  and  joa  will  haye  seen 
in  the  numerous  addresses  to  the  President  a  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
km  I  gave  jou  respecting  the  disposition  of  this  country.  From  both 
joa  will  have  deriyed  satisfaction,  though  you  should  not  think  we  are 
ftt  where  we  ought  now  to  be.  But  console  yourself  with  the  assur- 
OMS  that  we  are  progresfflve  in  good.  The  indications  are  to  my  mind 
soadosire)  that  we  are  approaohhig  fi»t  to  as  great  unanimity  as  any 
0Simtrj>  ever  experienced ;  and  that  our  energies  will  be  displayed  in 
proportion  to  whatever  exigencies  shall  arise. 

^  I  have  received  several  letters  from  General  Miranda.  I  have 
written  an  answer  to  some  of  them,  which  I  send  you  to  deliver,  or 
not,  according  to  your  estimate  of  what  is  passing  in  the  scene  where 
you  are.  Should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  suppress  my  letter,  you 
may  do  it,  and  say  as  much  as  you  think  fit,  on  my  part  in  the  nature 
of  a  communication  through  yon.  With  regard  to  the  enterprise  in 
^pnstbn,  I  wish  it  much  to  be  undertaken ;  but  I  should  be  glad  that 
tbm  principal  agency  was  in  the  United  States,  they  to  fhmish  the 
whoie  land  force  necessary.     The  command  hi  this  case  would  very 
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Minrally  fiJl  upon  me ;  and  I  hope  I  tboiild  dioippoiDt  no  fiironMe 
antidpfttions.  The  independency  of  the  separated  territory,  undtf  m 
Aoderate  gOTOiunent,  with  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  co-operatioK 
powers,  stipaUting  equal  priTileges  in  oommeroe,  would  be  the  sum  ol 
the  results  to  be  aooompUshed. 

^  Are  we  yet  mature  for  this  undertaking?  Not  quite — But  m 
ripen  fast,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  rapidly  brought  to  maturity,  if  m 
efficient  negotiation  for  the  purpose  is  at  once  set  on  foot  on  this 
ground.  Great  Britain  cannot  alone  secure  the  accomplishment  of  tin 
object.  I  haTe  some  tune  since  adrised  certain  preliminary  steps  to 
prepare  the  way  consistently  with  national  character  and  justice.  I 
was  told  they  would  be  pursued,  but  I  am  not  informed  whether  they 
haTe  been  or  not.** 

He  subsequently  wrote  again  to  King»  showing  that  Ui 
approval  of  this  concerted  measure  was  founded  on  a  full 
conviction  that  the  peace  he  had  so  earnestly  labored  to 
preserve,  could  not  be  kept  with  France. 

'*The  opinion  in  that  and  other  of  your  letters  eonoeming  a  Mlf 
important  pointy  has  been  acted  upon  by  me  from  the  Tery  mommi 
that  it  became  unequvcocal  that  we  must  haye  a  deomte  rapture  wUh 
l^ranee." 

Hamilton's  letter  to  Miranda  was  enclosed  to  King  : 

**  New  Yobk,  August  22, 1798. — Sir :  I  haTe  lately  received  by  di^ 
plicate  your  letter  of  the  sixth  of  April,  with  the  postscript  of  tbs 
ninth  of  June.  The^ntleman  you  mention  in  it  has  not  made  his 
appearance  to  me,  nor  do  I  know  of  his  arriTal  in  this  country,  so  thai 
I  can  only  diyine  the  object  from  the  hints  in  your  letter.  The  senti- 
ments I  entertain  with  regard  to  that  ol)|ect,  have  been  long  sinoe  ia 
your  knowledge.  But  I  could  personally  haye  no  participation  in  1^ 
wUeu  patronised  by  the  Government  qf  thU  country.  It  was  my  wish 
that  matters  had  been  ripened  for  a  co-operation  in  the  course  of  this 
foil,  on  the  part  of  this  country.  But  this  can  now  scarcely  be  th« 
case.  The  winter,  howerer,  may  mature  the  project ;  and  an  effectual 
eo-operation  by  the  United  States  may  take  place.  In  this  case  I  shafl 
be  happy,  in  my  official  station,  to  be  an  instrument  of  so  good  a  work. 

''  The  plan,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be,— a  fleet  of  Great  Britalq^ 
an  army  of  the  United  States^  a  GoTemment  for  the  liberated  territory 
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agreeable  to  both  the  co-operators,  about  which  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
oultj.  To  arrange  the  plan,  a  competent  authority  fix>iD  Great  Britain 
ta  aome  person  here,  is  the  best  expedient  Your  presence  here  will 
in  this  case  be  extreme!  j  essentiaL  We  are  nd&ing  an  army  of  about 
twelye  thousand  men.  General  Washington  has  resumed  his  station 
at  the  head  of  our  armies.    I  am  appointed  second  in  command." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  Miranda  replied,  stating 
that  Hamilton's  views  were  approved  by  the  British  Min- 
istry; that  the  land  force  should  consist  of  American 
troops,  and  the  marine  be  English — that  every  thing  was 
ready,  and  only  awaited  the  fiat  of  the  President ;  and 
that  an  intended  insurrection  in  South  America  had  been 
deferred  to  await  the  action  of  the  co-operating  powers. 

**  Continue  always,"  he  closed,  '*  my  dear  friend,  to  be  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race,  which  never  more  required  such  a  supporter. 
Let  08  all  reunite  firmly  in  securing  the  safety  of  our  dear  country,  and 
perhaps  in  snatching  it  from  the  evils  which  menace  it  We  will  save 
the  whole  world,  which  is  oscillating  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss." 

Adams  gave  no  countenance  to  the  enterprise.  ''  The 
bare  suggestion  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,"  is 
stated  ''to  have  materially  contributed  to  modify  the 
policy  towards  France.**  * 

Narrow  and  grovelling  indeed  must  have  been  the 
mind  which  could  regard  a  concert  of  action  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  effect  an  universal  good  with  other 
than  the  largest,  noblest,  most  elevating  sympathies.  The 
previously  quoted  opinion  of  Adams  as  to  **  a  concert  ** 
with  other  powers,  and  his  expectation  of  a  war  with 
France,  compel  a  resort  to  some  other  solution  of  his  op- 
position to  this  great  movement,  in  behalf  of  millions  en- 
ilaved.  Though  it  would  have  conferred  glory  upon  tha 
United  States,  it  would  also  have  conferred  glory  upon 
Hamilton. 

*  Adami^f  Woika  viii.  682.    Note  1^  hii  grandson,  Chtf  lea  Adami. 


CHAPTER   CXLVl. 

A  FEW  days  after  receiving  his  commission,  Hamilton  was 
instructed  to  concert  a  plan,  and  to  superintend  its  ezeca- 
tion,  of  fortifying  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  funds 
being  a  grant  from  the  State,  the  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  concert  with  the  Governor.    He  wrote  to  Jay: 


<<  I  do  not  reooUect  thatlhayehad  any  Answer  to  a  suggestion  in 
of  mj  letters  respecting  the  employment  of  engineers  to  assist  in  fiMrm:- 
ing  the  desired  plan.  This  appears  to  me  an  essential  preliminaiy.  It 
18  yeiy  possible,  the  contrary  may  have  been  said  to  yon  by  persons  dt 
whose  intelligence  you  may  have  a  good  opinion.  Self-sufficiency,  Mid 
a  contempt  of  the  science  and  experience  of  others  are  too  preTailiag 
traits  of  character  in  this  country.  But  as  fiur  as  I  am  to  be  concerned, 
auxiliary  lights  are  a  wne  q%M  rum,  I  do  not  feel  myself  adequate  to 
the  complicated  task  of  an  Engineer,  unaided  by  men  of  more  *^i*«W^ 
knowledge  than  myselfl" 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  a  plan  for  the  <fe- 
fence  of  New  York  was  formed.    It  is  not  found. 

Urgent  letters  were  addressed  to  him  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  indicating  the  necessity  of  his  assuming  essen- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  War  Department.  The  Head 
of  that  department  could  derive  no  aid  from  the  President. 
It  was  important  that  consultations  should  be  held  pre> 
paratory  to  the  adoption  of  a  well-digested  system,  which 
would  protect  that  branch  of  the  service  from  the  undi* 
gested  and  impulsive  interferences  of  Adams. 
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this  Tiew  Wasiiiiigtoo  and  Hamilton  met  at 
PUladelphia  on  the  tenth  of  Xorember,  and  were  sabte- 
€|iientl y  joined  by  Pinckney.  There  a  leries  of  questions 
were  propoaoded  to  the  two  latter.  The  principal  points 
of  inquiry  were,  the  probability  of  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  France  during  her  war  with  Great 
Britain,  where  the  first  attack  woold  be  made  !  Whether 
France  would,  by  exchange  or  other  means,  become  poa- 
■emcd  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  the  consequences  of 
anch  an  event,  and  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
Questions  were  also  submitted  by  the  Secretary  at  War 
to  Washington,  respecting  the  apportionment  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  raised  among  districts  and  States 
•^whether  the  appointments  should  be  made,  and  the  ro- 
cruiting  commenced  immediately.  If  the  pay  of  the 
officers  should  be  suspended — the  stations  and  distribution 
of  the  troops — the  mode  of  supplying  the  army — the  quan- 
tity of  cannon  and  military  materials  requisite,  and  the 
best  sites  for  magaxines.  On  the  basis  of  these  questions, 
Hm  deliberations  were  held,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  two  answers  were  submitted  by  Washington. 
These  answers  were  drafted  by  General  Uamilton,*  but 
were  signed  officially  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  first  of  these  replies  advised  as  a  primary  rule  in 
the  appointment  of  commissioned  oflkers,  that  the  relative 
representative  population  of  the  several  States  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  no  such  rule  should  prevail  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  This  was  in  conformity  with  the  prao- 
lioe  of  the  Government  in  the  selection  of  public  officers, 
as  tending  both  to  justice  and  public  satisfaction,  by  a 

*  ^  General  Hamilton  pieieiito  hit  retpecti  to  tlie  CommaiKler-ui-clue^  aa4 
MBdf  tiie  fketeh  at  a  letter  in  ooofonnilj  to  what  paMed  thii  morning" — 
Hov.  18.  WaiUngton'f  Writinga,  xL  846.  Thii  alao  appean  from  HamiU 
tosTaamugiaph 
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distribution  of  public  honors  and  emoluments  among  the 
citizens  of  the  different  States,  but  sometimes  was  yielded 
to  collateral  considerations.  As  to  the  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates,  it  was  conceived  to  be  both  unnecet* 
sary  and  inexpedient  to  make  any  absolute  appointmeol 
among  the  States. 

As  to  the  question  of  an  immediate  or  deferred  af^ 
pointment  of  the  officers  and  recruiting  of  the  troops,  and 
whether  the  pay  of  the  officers  should  be  suspended,  it 
was  answered,  that  the  Act  for  augmenting  the  army  was 
peremptory  in  its  provisions.  The  bounds  of  Executive 
discretion,  as  to  the  forbearance  to  execute  such  a  law, 
might  perhaps  involve  an  investigation,  nice  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  of  a  kind  which  it  is  generally  most  prudent  to 
avoid.  The  voluntary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  « 
similar  law  could  not  be  justified,  but  by  consideratioiis 
of  decisive  cogency. 

^*  There  was  nothing  fai  the  ftnreign  relations  of  this  country  to  dkv 
tale  an  ahaadonment  of  the  policy  of  this  act.  Measures  of  secnritfi 
laggeeted  bj  the  ezperienoe  of  aocumnlated  hostility^  were  not  to  bi 
abaadaiied  because  of  mere! j  probable  Bjmptoms  of  approadiing  ai^ 
commodation.  If  such  symptoms  existed,  they  were  to  be  aeeribed  $$ 
the  meaeuree  of  vigor  adopted  hy  the  Government,  and  maj  be  frus- 
trated by  a  relaxation  in  those  measures,  .affording  an  argument  of 
weakness  or  irresolution.  The  authoritatiye  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, recently  confirmed,  showed  that  there  was  nothing  discoTerabIs 
kk  the  conduct  of  France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measurai 
of  defence.  Thou^  some  late  occurrences  rendered  the  prospect  of  aas 
invasion  less  probable,  or  more  remote ;  yet,  duly  considering  at  aO 
times  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  political  and  military  events,  the  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  of  the  contest  in  Europe,  and  the  more  extra- 
ordinary position  of  its  principal  nations,  *'  it  can  nevef  be  wise  to  Tsrj 
our  measures  of  security  with  the  continually  varying  aspect  of  Mi 
allkirs."  ^  Our  safety  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  easa 
shies  of  those  nations,  bj  porsuing  a  steady  system,  organizing  all  em 
rmeuiteeii  aad  putting  them  in  a  stale  of  preparati^  to  prompt  action. 
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Th«  «UU;  of  the  fiiuuKefl,  m  exhibited  bv  the  Tresflurr 
Deptftment,  opposed  do  obitade  to  this  policv.  Hence 
the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  oagfat  to  be  imme- 
imUly  raised,  discipliDed,  and  paid.  To  accomplish  this 
woold  require  a  year.  ''What  may  not  another  year 
produce  ?  Happy  will  it  be  for  os,  if  we  have  so  much 
tame  for  preparation,  and  ill  judged  indeed,  if  we  do  not 
SMike  the  most  of  it !  **  Under  existing  circumstances,  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  any  of  the  troops 
lirom  the  interior  frontier  to  the  seaboard. 

The  rest  of  this  communication  referred  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  troops,  and  to  arrangements  for  the  recruit- 
mg  service.  As  to  the  supplies,  the  union  of  the  two 
IModes  by  purchase  and  by  contract  was  advised,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Department  of  supplies,  uniting 
under  one  Head  the  two  departments  of  Quartermaster 
And  Commissary.  The  provision  of  arsenals,  magazines, 
of  artillery,  small  arms,  military  stores,  and  camp  equip- 
age, on  a  basis  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was  proposed  as 
Adequate  to  resist  a  serious  invasion.  The  magazines  to  be 
ftationed  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  second  letter^  of  the  same  date,  gave  a  plan  for 
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the  orgatiizatioQ  of  an  army,  and  various  important  miggea- 
tions  as  to  its  efficiency,  its  uniform,  clothing,  the  compoti- 
tion  of  the  rations,  regulation  of  rank,  distinction  by  badges, 
rules  of  promotion.  These  suggestions  were  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  a  General  Army  system  which  Ham- 
ilton had  in  view,  and  which  was  successively  developed 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  military  department.  The 
destruction  of  the  War  office  prevents  a  full  exhibition  of 
his  various  and  extensive  reflections  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  explains  the  fact,  that  his  communications  do  not  fill 
that  large  and  prominent  place  in  the  military  archives 
of  this  country,  which  his  contributions  to  other  branches 
of  the  public  service  are  seen  to  occupy. 

Imperfect  as  these  materials  are,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  in  the  short  period  of  his  command,  he  took  a 
large  view  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  a  system  of 
MiuTART  ADMimsTRATioN — of  the  functions  of  a  6x2i« 
BRAL, — of  the  Oroanization  and  Correspondence  of  an 
Army — its  interior  economy,  its  formation,  field  exercise^, 
movements ;  regulations  in  barracks,  and  in  the  field ;  the 
police  of  garrisons  and  of  the  camp — its  subsistence  and 
supplies — the  issue  and  delivery  of  arms,  clothing,  fuel* 
stationery — with  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  a  due 
accountability. 

Though  many  of  his  communications  on  these  subjects 
bear  marks  of  haste,  they  strongly  indicate  the  grounds 
of  his  own  conviction,  that,  if  called  to  act  in  an  exten* 
nve  field  of  operations,  his  genius  for  arms  would  have 
been  more  distinguished  than  in  any  other  of  the  impor* 
tant  vocations  in  which  it  was  exerted. 

While  these  serious  matters  were  occupying  the  mindi 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Pinckney,  the  President's 
letters  show  his  fluctuations. 

The  vigorous  policy  Hamilton  had  induced  Congress 
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to  adopt,  was  seen  in  the  active  movements  of  the  infant 
Navy, — to  the  three  frigates  which  had  been  fitted  for  sea 
being  added,  as  he  had  suggested,  twelve  sloops  of  war 
and  several  cutters.  The  Navy  could  present  no  rivals 
to  Adams,  and  he  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  its  prowess 
CD  the  ocean,  as  a  source  of  popularity. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  had  written,  on  the 
first  of  October : 

'^  The  hurricanes  are  now  passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  danger 
from  them.  We  must  sweep  the  West  India  seas,  and  get  as  manj  of 
the  French  seamen,  as  thej  are  called,  whether  they  are  Italians,  Span- 
iards, Germans,  or  negroes,  as  we  can.  Seamen  are  so  scarce  that 
tbej  cannot  send  out  large  privateers."  On  the  sixteenth,  he  writes 
to  Rufus  King,  ''our  country  seems  to  be,  as  we  used  to  say  in  seTen- 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  unanimous  and  firm.  They  are  mudi 
more  so  now  than  they  were  then.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were 
always  a  little  ehaneeUantei^  but  they  will  be  kept  tolerably  steady. 
There  are  strong  pillars  in  both.  But^  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
Where  is  all  tending  1  I  am  weary  of  conjectures.  Will  princes  ever 
be  more  wise,  or  people  more  temperate  or  united,  or  aristocrats  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  a  superior  1 " 

Four  days  after,*  he  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  departments  as  to  the 
policy  of  his  Speech  to  Congress. 

''One,"  inquiry  ''is,  whether  it  wUl  be  expedient  for  the  President 
to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  Declaration  of 
Wae  against  France.  This  question  supposes  that  France  shall  not 
bave  declared  war  against  the  United  States.  Otherwise,  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  room  for  a  question.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether 
WKj  further  proposals  of  negotiation  can  be  made  with  safety ;  and 
whether  there  will  be  any  use  or  adTantage,  in  Europe  or  America,  by 
uniting  minds  more  in  our  fayor,  by  any  such  measure.  In  a  message 
to  both  houses  of  Congress,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June  last,  the 
President  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  sending  any 
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ministers  to  France,  without  assnnnoeB  tluit  they  shall  be  reoQifie& 
In  this  opinion  he  perseveres.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  in  tbe 
Speech,  the  President  may  not  say,  that  in  order  to  keep  open  the 
channels  of  negotiation,  it  is  his  intention  to  nominate  a  minister  to 
the  French  Republic,  who  may  be  ready  to  embark  for  France,  as  sooo 
as  he  or  the  President  shall  receive  from  the  Directory  satisftetoij 
assurances,  that  he  shall  be  received  and  entitled  to  all  the  preroga- 
tives and  privileges  of  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  that  a  minitt«r 
of  equal  rank  and  powers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  to  treat 
with  him." 

Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

*^  There  has  been  no  plan,  that  I  have  seen,  as  yet  formed  ibr  Hm 
maintenance  of  the  army.  One  thing  I  know,  that  regiments  are  cost^ 
articles  everywhere,  and  more  so  in  this  country  than  any  other  nodn 
the  sun.  If  this  nation  sees  a  great  army  to  maintain,  withont  mi 
enemy  to  fight,  there  may  arise  an  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  be  little 
foreseen.  At  present  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  seeing  a  Freneh 
army  here  than  there  is  in  heaven."  * 

Yet  there  were  others  beside  Hamilton,  and  theae 
among  the  confidential  friends  of  Adams,  who  regarded 
the  designs  of  France  as  demanding  an  array  of  the  whole 
energy  and  power  of  this  country.  Knox,  a  short  time 
before,  wrote : 

<*I  submit  fuUy  to  the  idea,  that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching, 
when  successful  resistance,  or  absolute  conquest,  will  take  place.  The 
French,  with  their  immense  force,  will  find  some  opportunity  to  elude 
the  English  fleets,  and  to  sail  with  a  formidable  force  to  this  country, 
either  directly  or  circuitously  by  the  West  Indies.  Their  black  troofB 
from  the  Islands  will  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Southern  States,  on  the  well-grounded  expectation  of  exciting 
the  slaves  to  all  the  enormities  practised  by  the  negroes  of  the  lalaoda 
cm  their  former  masters."  He  adverted  to  the  presence  ^  of  Freneh 
Agents  in  New  Orleans  and  Florida  to  raise  the  Southern  Indiana  to 

«  Adam^f  Woxki,  viiL  599,  606,  609,  618. 
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war,  and  also  to  seduce  tlie  people  ci  Tennessee  and  Kentacky  from 
tiiwr  allegiance  to  the  Union."  * 

Jay,  at  a  later  period,  remarks  to  Adams : 

"  Varioos  circumstanoes  and  considerations  incline  me  to  think  it 
not  iroprobahle  that  their  views  of  domination  comprehend  all  Ameri- 
ea^  both  North  and  South  ;  and  that  they  wish  to  place  the  United 
States  in  a  sitnation  favorable  and  auzHiarj  to  those  views.  Consid- 
aring  the  state  of  Spain  and  even  of  Portugal,  I  ascribe  the  forbearance 
jl  of  IVance,  in  not  attempting  to  conquer  and  disorganize  them,  to  the 
obvioas  difficulty  of  embracing  their  American  territories,  until  she 
shall,  by  war  or  by  peace,  have  withdrawn  the  British  fleets  from  the 
ooean,  and,  if  possible,  have  rendered  the  United  States  compliant. 
Fiom  the  representations  of  their  agents  and  partisans  in  this  country, 
the  Directory  have  doubtless  entertained  too  sanguine  expectations ; 
and  from  the  firmness  of  our  government  and  the  general  declarations 
oCour  people,  they  may  perceive  that  their  calculations  have  not  been 
aoourate.  I  nevertheless  think  it  probable,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  in  many  respects  deceived,  and  that  their  efforts  to  deceive  and  se- 
duce will  continue  unremitted/' 

Looking  with  a  close  and  vigilant  eye  upon  the  con- 
duct of  France,  Hamilton  saw  in  the  elevated  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  that  his  efforts  to  rouse  them  had  not 
been  vain.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most  gratifying  emo- 
tions. For  while  the  people  were  true  to  themselves,  he 
felt  in  the  resources  of  their  character  a  strength,  and  in 
hia  own  breast  a  power  to  combat  with  every  difficulty, 
G<ravion,t  who  had  served  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution,  was  one  of  the  many  victims  to  his  loyalty. 
Deapoiled  of  all  his  resources,  he  contemplated  seeking  a 
refuge  here. 

Hamilton  wrote  him : 

''  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  be  hi^py  to  be  useful  to  you 

*  Wfuhiogton's  Writiogs,  xL  68C 
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in  this  or  any  other  matter.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  eqnall j  gratify  the 
esteem  and  friendship  with  which  yon  have  inspired  me  Ibr  yooml^ 
and  that  lively  and  affecting  interest  in  whatever  concerns  Madame 
Gouvion,  which  cannot  hut  be  felt  by  all  who  had  an  opportuni^  to 
know  her  valoe.  If  it  shall  conduce  to  her  and  your  happiness  to  re- 
turn to  this  country  it  will  certainly  add  to  ours ;  and  if  you  will,  be- 
forehand, apprise  me  of  your  resolution,  when  taken,  and  your  general 
plan,  you  will  find  me  zealous  to  co-operate  in  giving  it  effect 

^  I  would  invite  you  to  return  with  the  more  confidence  trom  Hhb 
appearance  of  stability  in  the  afBurs  of  this  country,  which  is  derived 
firom  the  late  happy  course  of  the  public  mind.  An  extraordinaij. 
union  among  the  people  in  the  support  of  their  own  govemment|  and 
hi  resistance  to  all  foreign  encroachment,  leave  nothing  to  be  feared  for 
our  future  security  and  prosperity.  The  most  reasonable  ideas  in 
every  respect  prevail.  Accept,  whenever  you  shall  come,  under  the 
toot  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  myself,  an  asylum  where  you  will  be  per» 
feetly  at  home,  until  you  shall  have  completed  your  arrangements  iir 
your  future  establishment.  She  joins  me  in  cordial  remembrances  te 
3(fadame  Gouvion  and  yoursdf." 

This  confidence  in  the  stability  of  public  affairs  was 
not  of  long  duration.  His  visit  to  Trenton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  Washington,  gave  him  a  nearer 
view  of  the  state  of  the  administration.  There  he  became 
more  informed  of  the  giddy,  headlong  impracticability  of 
Adams,  and  of  the  effects  his  temper  had  produced,  dis- 
heartening the  Federalists,  encouraging  their  opponents 
to  counsels  the  most  dangerous,  disorganizing,  desperate. 

Adams,  in  his  intercourse  with  those  members  of  his 
Cabinet  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  steady  regards  of 
Washington,  was  as  uncertain  as  were  his  political  specu- 
lations. Vanity  was  ever  indulging  its  vagaries,  caprice 
its  changes.  Now  all  was  confidence — next,  all  misgiving. 
The  strongest  affirmations  and  assurances  were  but  the 
preludes  to  utter  disappointment ;  for  his  conclusions  were 
not  the  fruits  of  thought,  but  of  emotion ;  and  his  emo- 
tions sprang  rather  from   imagination   than   sentiment. 
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Self  was  the  engrossing  object  of  that  imagination.  Self 
was  the  source — ^self  the  centre.  A  sublimated  sense  of 
self  was  above  all— dominated  over  all.  It  was  above  the 
world — beyond  the  world — the  light  of  the  world  was 
darkness,  unless  it  lustred  upon  himself. 

His  friendships — his  enmities  had  a  common  measure 
-—not  in  the  qualities  of  persons,  but  in  the  degree  in 
which  those  qualities  affected  himself.  The  honest,  the 
open,  the  truthful — those  who  meant  him  well,  could 
scarce  approach  without  loss  of  self-respect.  Thus  was 
he  the  dupe  of  the  weak,  and  the  prey  of  the  designing. 
His  path  was  among  snares  and  pitfalls  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. Truth,  solid  truth,  like  solid  ground,  was  too  firm 
for  his  groping,  unsteady  step.  He  wearied  of  certainty. 
His  mind  was  ever  in  a  surge.  What  must  have  been 
the  change  to  his  ministers — passing  from  the  calm  of 
Washington's  last  cabinet,  into  such  a  cavern  of  the  winds  ? 
To  each  Adams  was  different,  to  all  alike.  To  the  gentle 
delicacy  of  McHenry,  arrogant,  overbearing; — to  the 
firm  directness  of  Wolcott,  offensively  wilful ; — to  the 
eagle  spirit  of  Pickering,  suppressedly  hostile.  In  all  was 
a  common  feeling,  that  with  him  they  were  not  in  place 
— ^for  they  were  plain,  sincere,  honorable  men.  In  one 
person  alone  his  reliance  seemed  concentred,  yet  even  in 
him  it  was  not  assured, — the  favorite  (xerry. 

Of  his  influence  with  Adams,  an  evidence  was  given 
at  this  time.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  correct 
the  false  impressions  made  in  Virginia  by  the  partisans 
of  Jefferson,  had  recently  addressed  a  letter  *  to  a  person 
in  that  State,  impugning  the  conduct  of  Talleyrand,  and 
exposing  that  of  the  facile  envoy  from  Massachusetts. 
Smarting  under  this  exposure,  Gerry  repaired  to  Adams, 


*  **  Few  pabUoatioiis  in  fayor  of  govemmeirt  •ppeur  to  me,"  Amet  wrote, 
'^to  hsre  been  lo  generiDj  well  xeeehred.** 
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mud  by  his  advice^  addressed  him  a  letter  explaining  bk 
course. 

^  I  shall  make,  sir,  no  farther  comments,  hecanse  I  am  persoaded 
that  jour  excellency  will  be  conrinced  of  the  errors  pomted  out ;  and 
will  be  disposed,  in  the  most  public  and  prompt  manner,  to  do  me  Jus- 
tioe ;  and  because,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Pickering  will  readilj  promole 
the  same  measure.'^  * 

This  contrived  letter  Adams  prayed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  have  **  inserted  in  a  public  print !  ^  Amazed  at 
his  weakness,  and  justly  offended  at  this  extraordinary 
request,  the  Secretary  of  State  answered : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  proposition  ^  to  have 
it  inserted  in  a  public  print ; '  for  I  must  then  subjoin  such  remariu 
as  will  expose  his  quibbles  and  further  wound  his  feelings.  I  shall  go 
further,  and  display,  not  his  pusillanimity,  weakness,  and  meanness 
alone,  but  his  duplicity  and  treachery.  You  will  start  at  the  two  last 
words ;  I  verily  believe  they  are  correctly  applied ;  and  that  the  tes- 
timonies of  General  Pinckney  and  General  Marshall,  (whose  Teraeit|^ 
will  not  be  questioned,)  will  support  the  imputation.  I  yerily  believi^ 
sir,  that  his  conduct  would  warrant  his  impeachment ;  and  if  he  should 
not  be  impeached,  not  his  innocence,  but  political  expediency  alone, 
may  prevent  it  If  Mr.  Gerry  should  insist  on  the  publication  of  his 
letter,  let  him  publish  it  himself.  I  shall  then  take  such  notioe  of  it 
as  truth  and  the  honor  of  my  country  require." 

Adams  then  wrote  to  Gerry : 

'^  My  opinion,  advice,  and  request  are,  that  you  would  not  publish. 
Your  separate  and  secret  conferences  with  Talleyrand,  your  advocating 
a  stipulation  for  a  loan  to  be  paid  after  the  war,  will  do  no  good  to  joa 
or  to  the  public.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  will  attest  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  believed.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  thai 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  you  would  deny." 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  correspondence,  two  let* 

•  Adami*!  Woika»  viiL  611-614-616.    December  16,  1798. 
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ten  were  received  by  the  President  from  Murray,  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Hague.  The  first  referred  to 
a  projected  change  of  the  rulers  of  Holland — the  second, 
of  the  seventeenth  of  July,  related  a  conversation  with 
Pichon,  formerly  Secretary  to  Genet  and  Fauchet,  and 
recently  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs, ''  lamenting  the 
unhappy  quarrel  with  the  United  States,"  and  assuring 
Talleyrand's  solicitude  for  ''  accommodation."  In  this  in- 
terview, a  note  addressed  to  Pichon  by  Talleyrand  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Murray.  It  stated  the  intention 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 

**  so  contrarj  to  the  interests  of  both  ooimtrieB,  that  he  had  not  ceased 
to  manifest  a  desire  to  proceed  in  a  negotiation ;  that  the  doubts  alone 
of  Gerry  as  to  the  validity  of  his  powers  had  produced  delays ;  that, 
at  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  with  having  made  some  pro- 
gress, the  Directory  were  informed  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  their  commerce  and  their  coasts;  that  this  had  produced  a 
great  sensation ;  and  that  thus,  by  incident  after  incident,  always  by 
the  act  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  two  nations  were 
removed  from  each  other,  when  it  appeared  that  they  wished  to  ap- 
proach. That  Gerry  had  made  no  advance ;  eluded  discussions  of  the 
notes  transmitted  to  him ;  persisted  in  returning,  and  left  it  to  be  con- 
jectured that  no  authority  to  treat  definitively  was  to  be  expected.  I 
think,"  Talleyrand  added,  "  if  the  American  Goyemment  has  the  in- 
tentions that  it  ostensibly  professes,  it  ought  to  abstain  from  any  new 
provocation,  and  send  a  plenipotentiary  favorably  known  in  Francs, 
We  shall  be  perhaps  more  of  one  mind  than  the  English  imagine." 

The  President,  on  these  letters  being  deciphered  for 
biiDy  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State :  "  The  two  letters 
in  yours  are  important.  The  first  has  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me."  Murray,  in  transmitting  them,  stated 
his  belief,  that  the  object  was  **  merely  to  divide  and  be- 
wilder,  and  to  relax  our  energy  " — that  "  energetic  meas- 
ures have  stunned  them,  and  that  the  steady  and  dignified 
pursuit  ^  of  these  measures  **  will  attain  their  great  end.** 
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The  importance  of  energetic  measures  had  governed 
all  the  recent  conferences  with  the  Commander-in-chief. 
The  propriety  of  the  President's  presence  at  the  seat  of 
government  during  these  conferences  was  obvious.  The 
Secretary  of  War  urged  it,  but  he  urged  it  in  vain.  Ad* 
ams  pleaded  the  indisposition  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  an 
unwillingness  to  confront  Washington  and  Hamilton,  after 
the  late  embarrassments  as  to  filling  the  General  staff  of 
the  army,  and  a  reluctance  to  appear  to  be  counselled  by 
them,  may  have  had  an  influence.  **  At  all  events,  how- 
ever,^ the  President  replied,  **  I  must  be  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  or  give  up.^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  other  influences  were  at  work.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  within  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  Gerry  had  written  him,  stating  the  dispositions  of 
France  to  an  accommodation ;  her  willingness  to  receive 
a  minister,  and  to  adjust  all  difierences.  These  views 
were  enforced  in  conversations  at  his  private  residence. 
Logan  also  waited  on  him  before  the  session  of  CongreM^ 
fresh  from  the  Councils  of  France,  perfumed  with  tbe 
flattery  of  Talleyrand,  urging  a  pacification.  Adams  ar- 
rived at  the  seat  of  government  just  before  Congress  was 
about  to  assemble.  He  convened  the  Cabinet.  Their 
opinions  were  asked  and  given,  and  a  speech  was  pre- 
pared.  On  the  eighth  of  December  it  was  delivered  by 
the  President. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Heads 
of  the  Departments,  while  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Pinckney  were  seated  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
on  the  left,  the  Diplomatic  Corps — an  imposing  spec* 
tacle. 

The  speech  announced  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  France,  the  particulars  of  which  were  reserved 
for  a  separate  communication. 
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*'Tbat  oommunication  will  confirm  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  with  that 
power.  Tou  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment appears  solicitous  to  impress  the  opinion,  that  it  is  averse  to  a 
nqiture  with  this  country,  and  that  it  has  in  a  qualified  manner  de- 
dared  itself  willing  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  good  understanding.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
precessions  of  this  kind,  that  they  should  be  expressed  in  terms  which 
may  countenance  the  inadmissible  pretension  of  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  which  a  minister  firom  the  United  States  should  pos- 
■688 ;  and  that  while  France  is  asserting  the  existence  of  a  disposition 
on  her  part  to  conciliate  with  sincerity  the  differences  which  have 
■risen,  the  sincerity  of  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  so  many  demonstrative  proofs  have  been  given,  should 
eren  be  indirectly  questioned.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  decree  of  the  Directory,  alleged  to  be  intended  to  restrain  the 
depredation  of  French  cruisers  on  our  commerce,  has  not  given  and 
ouiDOt  give  any  relief.  It  enjoins  them  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of 
Franoe  relative  to  cruising  and  prizes,  while  these  laws  are  themselves 
the  sources  of  the  depredations  of  which  we  have  so  long,  so  justly, 
■nd  so  fruitlessly  complained."  It  stated,  that  intelligence  of  her  de- 
oree,  subjecting  to  capture  neutral  vessels,  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  was 
of  British  fabric  or  produce — though  wholly  neutral  property,  had  been 
btdy  indirectly  confirmed ;  and  while  this  unequivocal  act  of  war  con- 
tmued,  as  France  could  only  be  viewed,  ^*  as  a  power  regardless  of 
their  essential  rights,  and  of  their  independence  and  their  sovereignty, 
tiiey  can  reconcile  nothing  with  their  interest  and  honor,  but  a  firm  re- 
■btance."  '*  Hitherto,  therefore,  nothing  is  discoverable  in  the  conduct 
of  France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defence. 
On  the  contrary,  to  extend  and  invigorate  them  is  our  true  policy. 
We  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  these  measures  have  been  thus  far 
adopted  and  pursued ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  view  of  the 
portentous  and  incalculable  situation  of  Europe,  we  shall  discover  new 
■ad  cogent  motives  for  the  full  development  of  our  energies  and  re- 
■oorees. 

^  But)  in  demonstrating  by  our%conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in 
ikB  necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and  honor,  we  shall  give  no 
room  to  infer  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.    It  is  peace  that  we 
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have  uniformlj  and  persereringlj  caltiyated,  and  harmonj  with  France 
maj  be  restored  at  her  option.  But  to  $end  another  minister  witha%i4 
more  determinate  aeturaneee  that  he  would  "be  reeeiud,  uould  bb  ajt 
▲OT  OF  HTJMiLLiLTioN,  to  which  the  United  States  ought  not  to  suhmii. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  France  to  take  the  requisite  steps.  Tha 
United  States  will  steadily  observe  the  maxims  by  which  they  haTe 
hitherto  been  govemed.  They  will  respKt  the  sacred  rights  of  em- 
bassy, and  with  a  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  desiat 
from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  heretofore  inflicted 
on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  Justice  in  future,  there  will  be  no  obetada 
to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse."  '^  I  deem  it,''  he  added, 
^  a  duty  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  declare  my  (pinion,  that,  whether 
we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  yigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be 
alike  indispensable.  These  alone  will  give  to  us  an  equal  treaty,  and 
ensure  its  obserranoe." 

In  this  view,  an  increase  of  the  Naval  Establishment 
was  recommended.  The  progress  of  the  measures  to  fulfil 
the  treaties  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain  was  also  stated. 

The  answers  of  both  Houses  were  expressed  in  terms 
of  great  vigor  and  dignity,  fully  responsive  to  the  views 
of  the  Executive.  That  of  the  Senate  remarked  upon 
the  indignity  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  Constitutional  agents  of  the  government  and 
conveying  insinuations  impeaching  its  integrity,  through 
the  medium  of  individuals,  without  public  character  or 
authority.  The  President  replied,  that  he  had  seen  no 
real  evidence  of  any  change  of  system  or  disposition  in 
the  French  Republic ;  treated  the  officious  interference 
of  unauthorized  individuals  as  not  entitled  to  any  credit ; 
but  suggested,  "  whether  that  temerity  and  impertinence 
of  individuals,  affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  ought 
not  to  be  inquired  into  and  corrected." 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  violence  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  language  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  six  weeks  before : 
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^The  object  of  Logan  in  his  niiauthorized  embassy  seems  to  have 
been  to  do  or  obtain  some  thing  which  might  give  opportunity  for  the 
true  American  character  to  blase  forth  in  the  approaching  elections." 
"Is  this  oonstimtional,  for  a  party  of  opposition  to  send  embassies  to 
Ibragn  natbns  to  obtain  their  interference  in  elections  f  "  * 

The  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  speech  and  of  the  re- 
ply is  marked.  Comparing  parts  of  the  speech  with  the 
recent  letter  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  embodied,  not  merely  many  of  the  gen- 
eral ideas,  but  to  have  contained  in  most  respects,  the 
precise  language  of  that  letter,  while  the  reply  of  the 
President  is  all  his  own. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Madison  wrote  to 
Jefferson : 

**  The  Senate  as  usual  perform  their  part  with  alacrity  in  counter- 
acting  peace  by  dexterous  propositions  to  the  pride  and  irritability  of 
the  French  Goyemment.  It  is  pretty  clear,  that  their  answer  was 
oooked  up  in  the  same  shop  with  the  speech.  The  finesse  of  the  for- 
mer, calculated  to  impose  on  the  public  mind  here ;  and  the  yirulenoe 
of  the  latter,  still  more  calculated  to  draw  from  France  the  war  which 
eeonot  safely  be  declared  on  this  side,  taste  strongly  of  the  genius  [of 
that  subtle  partisan  of  England]  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
paUic  misfortunes.    [It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Adams  could  be 

*  The  editor  of  the  Works  of  Adams,  states,  **  that  but  for  Bir.  Jefferson's 
pfhrity,  it  is  not  probable  it*'  (Logan's  mission)  "wooll  even,  then  have  been 
so  ufaTorably  interpreted.  It  was  the  character  of  that  gentleman  to  give 
dandeitine  encouragement  to  every  moTement,  and  to  be  always  surprised  at 
tile  effiBct  which  followed  the  almost  inevitable  disclosure  of  his  agency.  Yet 
tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  Doctor  Logan^s  representations  contributed  to 
•often  the  temper  of  the  rulers  in  both  countries.  General  Washington, 
wkm$  partisan  feelinfft  never  ran  higher  than  at  ibis  time,  has  given  bis  own  ao- 
eoont  of  his  interview  with  Dr.  Logan«  It  makes  one  of  the  few  very  lifelike 
pifltores  we  have  left  of  him.**  "  Dr.  Logan's  visit  to  Mr.  Adams  took  place 
after  the  date  of  this  letter."  "  Time  has  completely  vindicated  hie  motipei 
from  nupieion.**    Adams's  Works,  viii. 
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made  a  puppet,  through  the  instrumeiitality  of  creatoreB  around  him, 
nor  how  the  Senate  will  he  managed  hy  similar  artifice.]  " 

On  the  third  of  January,  Jefferson  replied  : 

^The  President's  speech,  so  unlike  himself  in  point  of  moderation, 
is  supposed  to  haye  heen  written  hy  the  military  conclave,  and  partica- 
larly  hy  Hamilton.  When  the  Senate  gratuitously  hint  Logan  to  him, 
you  see  him  in  his  reply  come  out  in  his  genuine  colors." 

The  dispositions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  couii* 
try  were  again  to  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 
The  first  act  of  legislation  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  a  bill,  subjecting  to  fine  and  impruh 
onment  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their  advisers 
or  abettors,  who  should  usurp  the  Executive  authority  by 
commencing  or  carrying  on  any  correspondence  with 
any  foreign  government,  relating  to  any  subsisting  dis* 
putes  between  that  government  and  the  United  States. 
The  motives  to  this  measure  have  been  seen  in  the  mis- 
sions  of  Kosciusko  and  of  Logan.  The  latter  of  these 
agents  was  made  use  of  to  keep  up  in  the  United  States 
expectations  of  peace,  and  thus  to  paralyze  the  measures 
of  the  Government.  His  letters  announced  ^lis  intended 
return  ^  with  despatches  calculated  to  restore  harmony,** 
and  stated  that  **  the  most  positive  assurances  had  been 
given,  that  France  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty.**  He 
hastened  to  America  in  the  hope  of  producing  an  impres* 
sion  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  just  before  its  ses- 
sion ;  and  there  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  influ- 
ence he  had  exerted  over  the  Councils,  and  of  the  friendly 
dispositions,  of  France.  Such  interferences  with  the  le- 
gitimate organs  of  the  Government — such  assumptions  of 
Executive  powers,  would,  if  permitted,  have  been  fatal 
to  its  administration.    The  bill  to  punish  them  was  warmly 
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debated,  Gallatin  and  Livingston  opposing,  Bayard  and 
Harper  in  its  favor.  It  finally  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
voices. 

The  same  circumstances  which  had  prompted  the  re- 
commendation in  the  speech  of  the  President  to  invigorate 
the  means  of  defence,  indicated  the  necessity  of  re-enact- 
ing the  law  of  the  previous  session,  suspending  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  France  and  her  dependencies. 
This  law  had  produced  great  effect  on  her  few  remaining 
Colonial  possessions,  and  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  domestic  condition  of  France.  As  its  chief  ob- 
ject had  been  in  part  attained  by  a  discontinuance  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  some  of  her  agents,  a  section 
was  inserted  in  the  act,  which  authorized  the  President  to 
restore  the  commercial  intercourse  immediately  with  the 
mother  country  or  with  such  other  islands  or  ports  as  he 
should  deem  it  safe. 

A  principal  and  more  immediate  motive  to  the  grant 
of  this  discretionary  power  was  that  of  opening  a  com- 
merce with  St.  Domingo.  That  island,  after  being  a 
scene  of  terrible  ferocities,  at  last  began  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  civilization.  Its  local  feuds  had  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  its  situation,  and  the  authority  of  Toussaint,  a 
successful  chieftain,  was  recognized  by  the  mass  of  the 
black  population,  estimated  at  half  a  million.  Great 
Britain  felt  the  importance  of  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Directory  this  fertile  and  extensive  colony.  She  saw 
in  its  severance  from  France  security  to  her  West  India 
possessions,  and  hoped  a  monopoly  of  its  valuable  com- 
merce. With  these  views,  upon  the  evacuation  of  it,  she 
concluded  a  treaty,  recognizing  the  people  of  Hay ti  as  an 
independent  nation. 

Previous  to  a  knowledge  of  this  decisive  act  on  the 
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part  of  England,  an  agent  of  Toussaint  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  seeking,  with  great  impatience,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  views  of  this  Government.  On  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Act  suspending  the  intercourse  with  France, 
Nicholas  moved  to  expunge  the  discretionary  power  con- 
fided to  the  President.  He  declared  that  it  held  out  an 
invitation  to  citiiens  to  abandon  their  country,  and  set  up 
governments  of  their  own ;  that  thus  to  detach  a  colony 
from  its  government  would  be  to  root  out  from  France 
any  disposition  she  might  feel  to  treat  with  them.  Galla- 
tin stated,  that  he  had  voted  against  this  bill  because  be 
believed  it  would  not  produce  the  coercive  effects  on 
France  which  had  been  predicted.  But  it  had  become  a 
law,  and  now  to  recede  would  betray  nothing  but  weak- 
ness, and  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  all,  an  honorable 
peace.  Such  a  measure  can  only  be  justified  by  a  state 
of  war,  if  then.  It  was  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  in- 
surrection and  rebellion.  It  had  been  stated,  that  they 
ought  thus  to  anticipate  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 
He  deemed  that  a  very  problematical  event.  It  would 
certainly,  he  said,  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  op- 
pose an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  but,  were  it  possible,  he 
should  consider  it  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  to  throw  so  many  wild  tigers  on  so- 
ciety. He  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  when 
it  could  properly  be  effected,  but  he  deprecated  any 
measure  which  would  embody  so  dangerous  a  description 
of  men  in  our  neighborhood,  who  might  visit  our  South- 
ern States,  and  excite  insurrections.  He  also  was  op- 
posed to  it,  as  removing  to  an  immense  distance  an  ac- 
commodation with  France.  The  disasters  ^hich  had 
happened  to  her  fleets — her  want  of  success  in  other 
parts, — the  determined  tone  assumed  by  all  the  neutral 
powers^  and  other  occurrences  have  rendered  it  more  the 
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interest  of  France  to  treat  with  us  than  it  was  nine  months 
ago.  At  such  a  time,  such  a  measure  would  be  most  im- 
politic. 

Otis,  a  recently  elected  member  from  Massachusetts, 
distinguished  for  his  ready,  graceful  eloquence,  observed  : 
^Toussaint  has  been  called  an  usurper.  Have  we  any 
evidence  that  his  conduct  may  not  be  recognized  by 
France  7  Shall  we  now  begin  to  examine  into  the  legali- 
ty of  the  powers  of  persons  in  authority  in  France,  or  in 
ber  possessions  7  Have  we  not  adhered  to  the  principle, 
that  those  who  exercise  the  power  de  facto  are  those  only 
whom  we  are  bound  to  recognize  7  We  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  the  power  exercised  in  France. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  change  this  system."  Pinckney*  con- 
troverted the  assertions  that  France  had  shown  any  real 
disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  United  States.  **  Her  at- 
tempt to  detach  Gerry  from  his  colleagues,  he  regarded 
as  most  hostile  and  degrading.  He  also  denied  that  the 
independence  of  St.  Domingo  was  more  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  the  Southern  States,  than  their  continuance  under 
Ibe  dominion  of  France.  If  free,  we  might  treat  with 
them  and  secure  their  good  conduct.  If  subject  to  France 
and  supported  by  her  Navy,  she  might  thence  accomplish 
the  invasion  with  which  her  unofficial  agents  had  men- 
aced our  envoys.  If  free,  Great  Britain  would  monopo- 
lise their  commerce,  or  they  must  become  freebooters  on 
our  commerce,  or  seek  supplies  from  us.  Is  it  not  our 
interest  to  encourage  them  in  their  habits  of  industry — ^to 
render  them  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil  7  As  to  the 
objection  that  such  a  power,  if  exerted,  would  be  a  cause 
of  war,  its  effect  was  simply  to  remove  restrictions,  in 
depredations  should  cease,  without  regard  to  the  au- 

*  The  lato  miniitar  «!  Looaon  and  liidiid— ThomM  PinokiMj. 
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thority  which  should  cause  their  cessation.**  After  an 
earnest  debate  and  various  efibrts  to  defeat  this  provision, 
it  was  retained,  and  the  bill  became  a  law. 

Another  act,  previously  mentioned,  dictated  by  an 
atrocious  decree  of  the  French  Government,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  In  the  preceding  month  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Directory  issued  an  edict  declaring  to  be  a 
pirate,  every  person,  either  a  native  of  or  originally  be- 
longing to  neutral  countries,  found  to  form  part  of  the 
crews  of  British  vessels,  whether  voluntarily  enlisting,  or 
impressed  to  serve.  The  British  Government  immediate- 
ly signified  to  France,  that  the  first  instance  of  its  execu- 
tion would  be  followed  by  the  most  rigorous  retaliations. 
A  bill  authorizing  retaliation  on  French  citizens  passed 
the  Senate.  When  it  came  before  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent was  called  upon  to  state,  whether  he  had  received 
any  information  of  the  suspension  of  this  decree.  His 
message  disclosed  the  fact,  that  a  second  decree  had 
passed,  by  which  its  execution  had  been  postponed,  but 
reminded  the  House  that  the  edict  of  the  second  March, 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven,  which  subjects  "expli- 
citly and  exclusively,  American  seamen  to  be  treated  as 
pirates,  if  found  on  board  ships  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
remained  in  force."  The  proceedings  on  this  bill  were 
deferred  until  the  end  of  the  session,  when  a  motion  for 
its  indefinite  postponement  was  rejected.  On  the  final 
question,  its  passage  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Gallatin 
and  Livingston,  and  urged  by  Dana  and  Otis.  It  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  bill  was  also  brought  forward,  granting  a  bounty 
on  all  French  armed  vessels  captured  by  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  nearly  four  hun- 
dred were  commissioned,  but  it  was  defeated.  In  the 
course  of  its  discussion,  reference  was  made  to  the  utility 
Vol.  VII.— 16 
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of  a  navy  as  a  protection  against  invasion.  Gallatin  de- 
clared, that  he  thought  *'  a  fleet  to  be  neither  a  necessary 
nor  a  sure  mean  of  defence.  Viewed  as  a  protection  to 
commerce,  as  the  advantages  of  commerce  were  a  matter 
of  calculation,  the  defence  to  be  afforded  becomes  also  a 
proper  subject  of  calculation,  a  question  of  profit  or  loss ! 
As  the  carrying  trade  was  merely  a  profit  to  merchants, 
if  it  did  not  yield  a  profit  suflScient  to  protect  itself  with- 
out expense  to  the  nation,  it  was  not  entitled  to  any  ex- 
traordinary protection  I " 

While  these  subjects  were  occupying  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  Congress,  the  measures  of  defence,  a  part 
of  which  Hamilton  had  initiated,  were  acted  upon.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  Hamilton 
wrote  to  General  Gunn,  then  a  Senator  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 

"  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  your  mind  with  regard  to 
military  senrioe.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations,  ^tis  not  a  compliment  to  you  to  say,  that  you  are  one 
of  the  men  who  must  be  in  the  field.  With  such  an  enemy,  we  shall 
want  men  who  will  not  barely  do  their  duty,  but  will  do  it  with  an 
energy  equal  to  all  dangers." 

Gunn  answered : 

<*  If  I  am  correct,  General  Washington  is  not  to  take  the  field,  but 
In  the  event  of  the  Provisional  army  being  called  into  senrioe,  you  are 
of  course  not  only  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army,  but  in  a 
great  degree,  the  direction  of  the  War  Department ;  and.  sir,  you  will 
permit  me  to  add,  that  the  legislative  ud  necessary  for  the  support  of 
that  department,  must  be  arranged  by  yourself  Have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  your  wishes  with  r^ard  to  the  invigoration  of  the 
measures  of  defence/' 

i        Hamilton  replied  on  the  twenty-second  of  December : 
^  As  to  the  fbrther  mflitarj  amngements  my  ideas  are  these. 
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Gonsidering  how  little  has  been  done  towards  raising  the  foroe  alreadj 
▼oted,  that  an  important  tax  is  jet  in  the  first  stage  of  an  essay — that 
a  prospect  of  peace  is  again  presented  by  the  temporizing  conduct  of 
France ;  that  serious  discontents  exist  in  parts  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  particular  laws,  it  appears  to  me  advisable  to  postpone  any 
actual  augmentation  of  the  army  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
laws,  except  as  to  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  troops,  and  by  allowing  it  to  be 
reunited  to  the  complement  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Oomman- 
der-in  chief  as  that  of  the  War  Establishment.  *  *  *  But  a  con- 
siderable addition  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  our  military  supplies. 
The  communications  of  the  Commander-in-chief  will  also  afford  a  stand- 
ard for  the  increase  in  this  respect  as  far  as  concerns  the  foroe  to  be 
employed  in  the  field.  There  are.  however,  some  objects  of  supply 
equally  essential  which  were  not  within  the  view  of  those  oommunica- 
iions — heavy  cannon  for  our  fortifications  and  mortars  for  the  use  of  a 
siege.  Of  the  former,  including  those  already  procured  and  procuring, 
there  ought  not  to  be  fewer  than  one  thousand,  from-eighteen  to  thirty- 
two  pounders,  chiefly  of  twenty-fours ;  of  the  latter,  including  those  on 
hand,  there  ought  to  be  fifty  of  ten-inch  calibre.  This,  you  perceive, 
looks  to  offensive  operations.  If  we  are  to  engage  in  war,  our  game 
will  be  to  attack  where  we  can.  France  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
separated  from  her  ally.  Tempting  objects  will  be  within  our  grasp. 
Will  it  not  likewise  be  proper  to  renew  and  extend  the  idea  of  a  Pro- 
visional army  ?  The  force  which  has  been  contemplated  as  sufficient 
in  every  event  is  forty  thousand  infantry  of  the  line,  two  thousand 
riflemen,  four  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  artillery,  making  in 
the  whole  an  army  of  flfty  thousand.  Why  should  not  the  Provisional 
army  go  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  that  number  and  the 
actual  army  ?  I  think  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  authorized  immediately  to  nominate  the  officers,  to 
remain  without  pay,  till  called  into  service.  The  arrangement  can  then 
be  made  with  sufficient  leisure  for  the  best  possible  selection,  and  the 
persons  designated  will  be  employed  in  acquiring  instruction. 

'^It  will  likewise  well  deserve  consideration,  whether  provision 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  classing  all  persons  from  eighteen  to  forty-five 
inclusively,  and  for  draughting  out  of  them  by  lot  the  number  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  entire  army  of  fifty  thousand.  In  the  case  of  in- 
vasion, the  expedient  of  draughting  must  be  resorted  to,  and  it  will 
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grefttlj  expedite  it,  if  there  be  a  previous  classing  with  a  view  to  such 
•a  eyent.  The  measure,  too,  will  place  the  country  in  a  yerj  imposing 
■ittitnde,  and  will  add  to  the  motives  of  caution  on  the  part  of  our  ene- 
mies. These  measures  are  all  that  appear  to  be  advisable  with  regard 
to  our  military  establishment  under  present  appearances.  A  loan,  as 
aa  aoxiliarj,  will  of  course  be  annexed." 

The  inquiry  had  been  made  whether  the  actual  force 
ought  not  to  be  reduced ;  this  he  thought  inexpedient.* 

"  It  will  argue  to  our  enemy  that  we  are  either  very  narrow  in  our 
resources,  or  that  our  jealousy  of  his  designs  are  abated.  Besides,  that 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  internal  disorders  alone,  the  force  au- 
thorized is  not  too  considerable. 

**  The  efficacy  of  Militia  for  suppressing  such  disorders  is  not  too 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  experience  of  the  Western  Expedition 
ought  not  to  be  a  guide.  That  was  a  very  up-hill  business.  There 
were  more  than  once  appearances  to  excite  alarm  as  to  the  persever- 
ance of  the  troops,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  might  have  been 
the  result  had  there  been  any  serious  resistance.  The  repetition  of 
similar  exertions  may  be  found  very  difficult,  insomuch  as  to  render  it 
extremely  necessary,  in  these  precarious  times,  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment armed  with  the  whole  force  which  has  been  voted.  There  are 
several  defects  in  the  military  establishment  which  demand  reform,  as 
well  for  economy  as  efficiency.  On  these  there  has  been  an  ample 
communication  from  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the  Department  of 
War.  I  cannot  conceive  why  nothing  has  yet  gone  to  Congress. 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Will  it  be  amiss  infor- 
maUy  to  interrogate  the  minister  ?  If  the  silence  is  persisted  in,  you 
shall  know  from  me  the  objects. 

^  I  think  the  act  respecting  the  eighty  thousand  militia  ought  like- 
wise to  be  revived.  The  effect  abroad  will  be  good,  and  it  will  like- 
wise be  so  at  home  as  the  evidence  of  a  reliance  of  the  government  on 
the  militia.  Good  policy  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  extensive 
appropriations  for  fortifications  at  the  present  juncture.  Money  can 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  other  ways.  A  good  deal  of  personal 
examination  ought  to  lead  to  a  plan  for  fortifying  three  or  four  eardi- 

*  Hamilton  to  Otis,  December  27,  1798. 
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nal  points.  More  than  this  will  be  a  misapplication  of  money.  Secure 
positions  for  arsenals  and  dockyards  are,  in  this  yiew,  a  primary 
object. 

*'  Your  last  question  respecting  the  West  India  islands  I  shall  re- 
serve for  a  further  communication.'' 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

Thb  progressive  increase  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  steady  and  strenuous  as  was  the  opposition  to  it, 
is  seen  to  have  been  produced  by  a  series  of  emergencies. 
The  force  raised  by  the  old  Congress  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred eighty-seven,  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
of  one  battalion  of  artillery,  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
men.  This  establishment  was  recognized  in  eighty-nine, 
adapted  to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  was  organized 
the  succeeding  year.  Temporary  and  varying  provisions 
were  made,  as  exigencies  compelled  successive  additions 
of  force,  until  seventeen  hundred  ninety-six,  when  ^  the 
Military  Establishment"  was  ascertained  and  fixed  in 
part  and  imperfectly,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Hamilton 
in  the  year  eighty-three,  that  of  Knox  being  abandoned. 

It  was  to  embrace  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers, 
two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of 
infantry.  In  the  following  year,  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral was  abolished.  An  additional  regiment  of  artillerists 
and  engineers  was  added  early  in  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-eight,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  act 
creating  a  provisional  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  this 
by  another  act  **  to  augment  the  army,"  of  the  sixteenth 
of  July  of  the  same  year ;  laws  having  been  passed  es- 
tablishing a  paymaster,  and  subsequently,  a  purveyor  of 
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supplies  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  department, 
and  for  the  erecting  and  repairing  of  arsenals,  magazines, 
national  armories  and  foundries.  The  consultations  of 
the  general  staff  previously  mentioned,  were  in  reference 
to  the  forces  authorized  to  be  raised  under  these  Acts. 

A  new  organization  of  the  army  had  become  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  much  corre- 
spondence between  Hamilton  and  the  Secretary  at  War. 
Soon  after  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  a  Report  was 
submitted  by  him  to  Congress  "  On  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Army."  On  comparing  this  report  with  that  of 
Washington,  drawn  by  Hamilton,  it  is  seen,  as  to  all  es- 
sentials, to  have  been  framed  by  an  accurate  transcript 
from  it.* 

The  military  committee  of  the  Senate,  having  called 
for  bills,  Hamilton  transmitted  one,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, conforming  to  this  Report,  which,  on  the  third  of 
March,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-nine,  became  a  law  un- 
der the  title  of  "  An  Act  for  the  better  organizing  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States.'*  This  bill  departed  from  the 
existing  establishment  chiefly  in  the  increased  proportion 
of  men  to  officers  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  in- 
ducements to  this  were  stated  to  be  greater  economy  and 
greater  celerity  of  movement.  The  command  of  each 
officer  being  more  respectable,  a  higher  class  of  men 
would  accept  appointments,  and  the  incentive  to  exertion 
would  be  greater.  The  companies  would  admit  of  a 
more  eligible  subdivision,  each  of  a  perfect  front.  Each 
battalion  would  be  of  a  size  judged  proper  for  a  manoeuv- 
ring column  in  the  field — being  "neither  too  unwieldy  for 
rapid  movements,  nor  so  small  as  to  multiply  too  much 
the  subdiviisions."     The  disproportionate  number  of  offi- 

*  Report— State  Paperiw     Militaiy  Affidn,  L  124.     Hamilton's  Worki,  T. 
165. 
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cers  to  men  in  the  elder  European  systems  is  understood 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  increase  patronage, 
and  was  imitated  without  consideration  in  the  earlier  es- 
tablishments of  this  country.  This  was  avoided,  a  pro- 
portion being  observed  adequate  to  the  due  management 
and  command  of  the  troops.  Hamilton  had  proposed  to 
abolish  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment,  and  to  substitute  that  of  colonel,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  '*  term  lieutenant-colonel  had  a  rela- 
tive signification  without  any  thing  in  fact  to  which  it  re- 
lated. It  was  introduced,'*  he  said,  '*  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  to  facilitate  exchanges  of  prisoners,  as  the 
then  enemy  united  the  grade  of  colonel  with  that  of  gen- 
eral. But  the  permanent  form  of  our  military  system 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  not  by  the  changeable 
and  arbitrary  arrangement  of  a  particular  nation."  Af- 
ter reflection  induced  the  attainment  of  the  object,  a  re- 
duction of  oflicers,  by  abolishing  the  rank  of  colonel, 
since  restored,  and  retaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, as  the  commander  of  a  regiment.  The  term  ''  en- 
sign," in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  changed  for  that 
of  **  lieutenant,"  as  a  more  respectable  denomination.  In 
a  subsequent  organization  of  the  army,  this  rank  was  re- 
stored, but  is  since  abolished. 

A  provision  was  made,  that  when  any  oflicer  shall  be 
detached  from  a  regiment,  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  a  General 
officer,  or  as  assistant  in  the  General  stafi*,  the  place  of 
such  oflicer  should  be  supplied  by  promotion  or  new  ap- 
pointment, but  that  the  oflicer  detached  retain  his  station 
in  his  regiment  and  rank,  and  rise  as  though  not  detached. 
The  number  of  regimental  oflicers  was  thus  kept  full. 
**  An  army,"  Hamilton  remarked,  **  is  in  many  respects  a 
machine,  of  which  the  displacement  of  any  of  the  organs, 
if  permitted  to  continue,  injures  its  symmetry  and  energy, 
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and  leads  to  disorder  and  weakness.**  While  ample  space 
was  left  for  the  selection  of  staff  officers,  a  sufficient  inde- 
pendence of  their  chiefs  was  secured  to  them.  The 
grades  from  which  they  might  be  taken  were  restricted. 
In  order  to  confer  upon  Washington  the  rank  he  had 
held  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  provided,  as 
stated,  that  ^^  a  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
the  style  of  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  the  present  office  and  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
shall  thereafter  be  abolished."  This  act  also  provided  for 
M ajor-Generals  for  divisions,  and  Brigadiers  for  brigades ; 
for  an  Inspector-General,  and  a  Quartermaster-General, 
each  having  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  for  Deputy 
Quartermasters-General  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  Division  Quartermasters  and  Brigade  Quarter- 
masters— Deputy  Inspector-Generals — division  inspectors 
and  brigade  inspectors,  which  were  to  be  "  chosen "  by 
each  of  the  heads  of  their  respective  services,  the  Quarter- 
master-General and  Inspector-General,  with  a  restriction, 
suggested  by  the  importance  of  the  duties,  that  the  Dep- 
uty Inspector-General  shall  be,  in  every  case,  approved 
by  the  General  commanding  the  army  to  which  he  shall 
be  annexed.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  was  to 
be  ex  officio  Assistant  Inspector-General,  and  every  Dep- 
uty Inspector- General  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  Ad- 
jutant-General in  the  army  to  which  he  shall  be  annexed. 
The  office  of  Paymaster-General  was  created,  with  Dep- 
uty Paymasters,  to  be  appointed  by  and  to  account  to 
him. 

In  the  communication  *  to  the  Secretary  at  War  en« 
closing  this  bill,  (general  Hamilton  remarked : 

•  January  16,  1799. 
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"It  includes  only  those  things  of  a  fonner  bill  (for  the  provisional 
army)  which  are  appropriated  to  this  object,  the  other  parts  of  that 
hOl  being  now  in  full  force.  The  operation  of  the  bill  already  sent  to 
joo,  renders  the  repetition  of  several  clauses  in  the  present  bill  unne- 
cessary. The  aim,  indeed,  ought  to  be  to  have  a  fundamental  ar- 
rangement  which  will  attach  of  course  upon  all  subsequent  provisions 
offeree,  so  that  the  law  for  ever}'  augmentation  need  only  define  the 
number  to  be  raised,  and  the  duration  of  service  and  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing. This  will  be  more  deliberately  an<L  correctly  attended  to  in  the 
plan  of  a  bill  which  I  shall  begin  to  work  upon,  but  which  cannot  be 
ready  for  a  considerable  time." 

The  feature  of  this  bill,  which,  with  the  one  then  in 
contemplation,  was  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  the  military 
organization  of  the  United  States,  of  principal  conse- 
quence, is,  that  which  confers  on  the  chiefs  of  the  staff 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  their  subordinates.  It 
was  consonant  with  his  views  of  the  urgent  policy  of  con- 
fiding to  places  of  high  trust  the  requisite  discretion,  and 
of  concentrating  responsibility,  so  as  to  make  it  real  and 
eflfective.  This  plan  was  departed  from  in  the  first  war 
in  which  this  country  was  involved  after  the  enactment 
of  this  law.  'Tis  of  the  nature  of  democratic  institutions 
to  concentrate  suddenly,  power  and  patronage  in  the 
bands  of  the  Executive.  In  this  spirit,  the  appointment 
of  the  subordinate  staff  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  chiefs  in 
the  Quartermaster's  and  Inspection  departments,  were 
given  to  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Assistant  Deputy  Quartermas- 
ters, who  were  appointed  by  the  President  alone.*  Such 
was  not  Hamilton's  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  of  its  purpose. 

^The  authorities,"  he  observed,  in  the  Federalist,  '' essential  to  the 
of  the  common  defence,  are  these:  To  raise  armies ;  to  build  and 

*  Act  to  eitobliah  a  Quartermaster*!  Department    March  28,  1812. 
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eqnip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  both ;  to  direct 
their  operations ;  to  provide  for  -their  support"  *  The  power  ^  to 
raise  and  support  armies  "  and  ^'  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  forces  "  are  among  ^  the  legislative  powers,"  and 
are  vested  in  Congress.  The  ^*  command  and  direction  "  of  the  force, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  Congress,  are  alone  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent. '*The  President,"  the  Constitution  declares,  "shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States."  Hii 
authority  *'  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command  and 
direction  of  the  military  forces,  as  Jlnt  general  and  admiral  of  the 
confederacy,  while  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  declaring  of 
war,  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies,  all  whidi, 
by  the  Constitution,  appertain  to  the  Legislature."  So  distinct  was 
the  intention  of  the  Convention,  that  his  power  was  that  of  the  mere 
^command  and  direction"  of  the  national  forces,  that  no  proposal  to 
limit  them  is  known  to  have  been  made.  Thus  as  well  might  tha 
President  interpose  *'  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  folr  the  army.  He  can  only  make  such 
regulations,  when  expressly  authorized  so  to  do  by  law." 

Notwithstanding,  authority  conferred  upon  the  Presi* 
dent  by  Congress,  and  limited  to  a  special  object,  has 
been  construed  into  a  power  for  another  object,  while  the 
military  control,  expressly  given  to  the  General  com- 
manding in  chief,  has  been  assumed  by  the  Secretary  at 
War. 

Hamilton  also  prepared  a  bill,  entitled  ^'  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Medical  Establishment."  ''I  avoid,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  "purposely  the  term 
*  department,'  which  I  would  reserve  for  the  great 
branches  of  administration."  This  act  provided  for  a 
Physician-General,  an  Apothecary-General,  and  their  as- 
sistants, charged  with  this  essential  care,  to  be  appointed 
as  other  officers  of  the  United  States.  A  law  was  like- 
wise proposed,  "  giving  eventual  authority  to  the  Presi- 

*  Federalist,  No.  28.    Ibid,  No.  49— both  by  HamUtolu 
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dent  to  augment  the  army  "  in  case  of  war  or  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion  ;  and  to  discharge  at  his  discre- 
tion the  whole  or  any  part  of  it ; — also  to  organize  volun- 
teers, limiting  the  number  from  each  State,  not  to  exceed 
in  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  men.  These  it  was 
made  lawful  for  him  to  call  forth  and  employ  in  all  the 
cases,  and  to  efiect  all  the  purposes,  for  which  the  militia 
could  he  employed  under  the  act  '^  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.^ 

A  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  authorized  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure. 

To  carry  into  effect  his  suggestion  of  classing  the 
Militia,  Hamilton  framed  a  plan  for  their  new  organiza- 
tion. He  proposed  to  divide  them  into  five  classes,  of 
which  the  unmarried  were  to  compose  two — One  of  these 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five — the  other  between 
twenty-five  and  forty.  The  married  were  also  to  be 
similarly  classed ;  and  the  fifth  class  was  to  embrace  all 
men  between  forty  and  fifty — Each  class  to  be  formed 
into  corps  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  combined 
into  legions,  to  be  called  out  in  succession,  as  numbered, 
and  liable  to  serve  for  a  year.  In  case  of  domestic  in- 
surrection, no  man  able  to  serve  was  to  be  excused.  In 
a  foreign  war  a  commutation  was  permitted.  Each  of 
these  classes  was  subject  to  be  called  out  for  inspection 
and  exercise  for  a  limited  number  of  days  in  each  yean 
He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  under  the  agents  of  government,  fixing 
it  as  a  principle,  that  every  man  in  arms  to  resist  or  at- 
tack Indians,  except  in  some  county  under  the  actual 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  shall  be  ipso  facto  liable  to  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  army.  The  establishment  of 
manufactories  under  public  authority,  of  cannon,  muskets. 
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and  other  arms,  powder,  ball,  and  all  articles  of  clothing, 
except  hats  and  shoes,  was  suggested. 

As  an  additional  basis  of  an  elSfective  regular  armyp 
he  recommended  that  a  regiment  be  raised  consisting  of 
commissioned  officers  and  persons  engaged  as  sergeants, 
who  were  in  their  own  corps  to  serve  by  rotation  as  ser- 
geants, corporals,  and  privates,  but  out  of  their  regiment 
as  sergeants.  He  likewise  soon  after  digested,  with  great 
care,  a  "  Plan  for  the  providing  and  issuing  Military 
SUPPLIES,"  including  the  payment  of  the  army,  by  which 
a  complete  accountability  was  to  be  secured.* 

Subsequently,  he  suggested  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
alterations  in  the  recruiting  instructions,  dividing  the 
United  States  into  circles,  districts,  and  sub-districts, 
numbered  geographically,  and  under  different  commands, 
which  were  adopted.  Frequent  circulars  were  issued 
by  him  at  this  time  to  promote  discipline,  prevent  intem- 
perance, discourage  duelling,!  and  check  desertion. 

A  question  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  at  War 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  242. 

f  Some  years  before,  being  consulted  bj  a  friend,  he  penned  thi« 
note :  ^^  I  tmst  he  will  feel  the  force  of  a  sentiment  which  prudence  and  hu- 
manity equally  dictate,  that  extremities  ought  then  only  to  issue,  when,  after 
a  fair  experiment,  accommodation  has  been  found  impracticable.  An  atten- 
tion to  this  principle  interests  the  characters  of  both  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
and  with  them,  our  own ;  and  from  every  consideration,  as  well  as  that  of 
persona]  friendship  to  the  parties,  I  sincerely  wish  to  give  it  its  full  operation. 
I  am  convinced  you  are  not  less  anxious  to  effect  this  than  myself;  and  I 
trust  our  joint  endeavors  will  not  prove  unsucoestfuL  I  cannot  oonclndt 
without  making  one  remark.  Though  Mr.  A.  has  expressed,  and  still  entei^ 
tains  a  desire  of  explanation,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  solicit  it  Whatever 
therefore  in  my  expressions  may  seem  to  urge  such  an  explanation,  with  th«; 
earnestness  of  entreaty,  must  be  ascribed  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  to  that  incli- 
nation, which  every  man  of  sensibility  must  feel,  not  to  see  extremities  take 
place,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  them,  or  until  they  become  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  sacrifice  to  publip  opinion.** 
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to  the  President,  which  drew  from  Hamilton  a  very  im- 
portant comment  of  extensive  bearing,  on  the  appointing 
power  of  the  President.  A  battalion  had  been  author- 
ized to  be  added  to  the  second  regiment  of  artillerists  and 
engineers.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  McHenry  as  to  the 
President's  power  to  commission  officers  to  this  battalion, 
Adams  wrote  to  him  :  * 

*'  It  is  not  upon  the  act  of  the  third  of  March  ultimo,  that  I  g;roimd 
the  claim  of  an  authority  to  appoint  the  officers  in  question,  but  upon 
the  Constitution  itself.  Wherever  there  is  an  office  that  is  not  full, 
there  is  a  vacancj,  as  I  have  ever  understood  the  Constitution.  To 
suppose  that  the  President  has  power  to  appoint  Judges  and  Am- 
bassadors, in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  not  officers  of  the  army,  is 
to  me  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  a  Constitution  not  founded 
m  law  or  sense,  and  very  embarrassing  to  the  public  service.  All  such 
appointments,  to  be  sure,  must  be  nominated  to  the  Senate  at  their 
next  session,  and  sul^ect  to  their  ultimate  decision.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  my  right  and  duty  to  make  the  provisional  appointments." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  opinion,  the  Secretary  at  War 
submitted  the  question  to  General  Hamilton,  who  replied : 

*'  After  mature  reflection  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  twen- 
ty-«izth  of  last  month,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  make,  alone,  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  battalion 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  second  regiment  of  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers. In  my  opinion,  vacancy  is  a  relative  term,  and  presupposes 
that  the  office  has  been  once  filled.  If  so,  the  power  to  fill  a  vacancy 
is  not  the  power  to  make  an  original  appointment.  The  terms 
'  which  may  have  happened^^  f  serve  to  confirm  this  construction. 
They  imply  casualty,  and  denote  such  offices  as,  having  been  once 
filled,  have  become  vacant  by  accidental  circumstances.  This,  at  least, 
ii  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  sense,  and,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
it  could  not  be  advisable  to  exercise  a  doubtful  authority.    It  is  dear 

•  April  16,  1799. 

f  2d  Article,  CoDstitatkm,  Section  9. 
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that,  independeDt  of  the  authority  of  a  special  law,  the  President  can* 
not  fill  a  yacancy  which  happens  daring  a  session  of  the  Senate."  * 

The  Attorney-General  was  of  the  opinion,  that  under  the 
act  referred  to,  the  President  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment— but,  on  being  apprised  of  differing  views,  Adams 
stated  to  the  Secretary  at  war,  "  Since  there  appears  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law,  and  as  I  see  no  necessity  for 
an  immediate  appointment,  I  am  content  to  suspend  it  for 
the  present,  perhaps  till  the  meeting  of  the  Senate.'*  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  in  conformity  with  Hamilton's 
advice,  **  a  special  law  "  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Much  opposition  to  the  act  for  an  Eventual  army 
had  been  shown.  As  the  operation  of  it  was  only  contin- 
gent, it  was  less  earnest  than  the  hostility  to  the  bill  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  navy.  It  is  seen,  that  Hamilton 
had  advised  an  increase  of  the  Marine  to  six  ships  of  the 
line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  of  war. 
Cabot  had  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Stoddert  was  appointed.  In  a  well-drawn  report,  he 
proposed  to  add  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  the  number 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  Hamilton  had  advised.  A 
bill  was  passed  directing  six  seventy-fours  and  six  sloops 
of  war  to  be  built,  and  the  force  of  the  existing  smaller 
vessels  to  be  increased.  Laws  were  also  enacted  for  the 
establishment  of  docks,  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  and 
for  the  government  of  the  Navy.  A  strenuous  opposition 
was  made  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
Gallatin  took  the  lead.  But  it  was  with  little  effect.  Pub- 
lic favor  had  been  early  directed  towards  a  National  Ma- 
rine, which  was  increased  by  several  recent  gallant  ex* 

•  Hamilton't  Works,  v.  255.    May  8, 1799. 
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ploits,  and  by  the  extensive  benefits  which  the  American 
commerce  had  already  derived  from  it.  The  protection 
the  commerce  had  received  was  ascertained  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  the  expenses  of  the  Naval. Establishment. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Army,  Gallatin  sought  to  limit  the  interest  on  the 
contemplated  loan  to  six  per  cent.  This  limitation  was 
rejected.  If  the  value  of  money  were  higher,  such  a  re- 
striction would  have  prevented  its  being  obtained.  If 
required  to  repel  an  invasion,  that  was  not  a  time  to  chaf- 
fer as  to  its  price.  Jefferson  inculpated  the  Federalists 
for  raising  a  loan  at  an  '*  usurious  "  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  effort  to  obtain  it  at  a 
less  rate  was  unsuccessfully  made.  The  fact,  that  after 
a  short  interval,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  loan  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest,  payable  abroad,  and  when  there  was  no 
menace  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Hamilton  had  foreseen  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
summer  the  probability  of  a  difficulty  in  borrowing,  and 
suggested  an  expedient. 

"No  one,"  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^' knows  bet- 
ter than  yourself  how  difficult  and  oppressive  is  the  collection  even  of 
taxes  very  moderate  in  their  amount,  if  there  is  a  defective  circulation. 
According  to  all  the  phenomena  which  fall  under  my  notice,  this  is 
our  case  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Again :  Individual  capi- 
tals, and  consequently  the  facility  of  direct  loans,  is  not  very  extensive 
in  the  United  States.  The  hanks  can  only  go  a  certain  length,  and 
onsl  not  be  forced.  Yet  (Government  will  stand  in  need  of  large  an- 
ticipations. For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have  thought  well 
of,  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  our  Treasury  ought  to  raise  up  a 
diculation  of  its  own — I  mean  by  the  issuing  of  Treasury  notks,  pay- 
able some  on  demand,  others  at  different  periods  from  very  short  to 
pretty  considerable — at  first  having  but  little  time  to  run.  This  ap- 
psars  to  me  an  expedient  equally  necessary  to  keep  the  circulation  full, 
and  to  facilitate  the  anticipations  which  government  will  certainly 
need.     By  b^inning  eariy,  the  public  eye  will  be  familiarized,  and 
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ft8  emeigaicies  press,  it  will  be  easy  to  eDUrge  without  haard  to 
credit  Think  well  of  the  saggestion,  and  do  not  discard  it  without 
perceiving  well  a  better  substitute." 

No  necessity  had  existed  to  raise  the  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions authorized  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress.  This 
amount  being  now  required,  Wolcott  informed  Hamilton 
that,  though  small  sums  might  be  obtained,  by  the  gradual 
sale  of  a  seven  per  cent,  stock,  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  requisite  sum  could  be  had  under  eight  per  cent. 
He  requested  him  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  thif 
opinion. 

'Hamilton  stated,  that,  after 

'^  embracing  everj  opportunity  to  obtain  light  on  the  subject  of  a  lot^ 
his  research  had  been  essentially  fruitless.  Opinions  are  as  yarious  as 
they  are  vague.  You  must  therefore  conjecture,  and  you  ought  to  act 
on  the  sure  side  for  selling  the  loan.  I  retain  the  opinion  that  itonglii 
to  be  upon  eight  per  cent,  interest ;  the  capital  to  be  fixed  for  taa 
years,  and  then  to  become  redeemable  at  pleasure— one  per  cent,  to  be 
appropriated  cotemporarily  as  a  purchasing  fund  for  sinking  the  priaoi- 
pal — and  the  loan  to  be  open  for  competition  for  the  entire  or  any  lea 
sum,  time  enough  to  let  in  European  bidders.  The  true  principle  is  to 
get  as  good  terms  as  possible  for  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  local 
considerations,  which  can  only  have  a  temporary  and  illusory  opem- 
tion.  »The  stock  will  find  its  way  to  its  proper  market,  wherever  it 
may  be  first  sold."  * 

A  loan  of  five  millions  was  raised  at  eight  per  cont«, 
under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  public  credit.  The  consequences  of 
a  failure  in.  raising  this  loan  seem  not  to  have  been 
weighed  by  those  who  inveighed  against  its  terms. 


*  The  income  from  imports  declined  horn  the  product  of  the  revenue 
ending  S^tember  80,  1798,  of  $7,405,000  to  $6,487,000,  ending  September 
80,  1799 ;  while  the  intemal  revenues  rose  daring  the  same  period  fiPQjB 
$586,000  to  $778,000. 
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While  Hamilton  was  thus  exerting  his  various  talents 
for  the  public  welfare,  sacrificing  his  private  resources, 
and  worn  down  by  ill  health,  the  consequence  of  his  un- 
wearied professional  and  official  labors,  Jefferson's  corre- 
spondence discloses,  in  strong  contrast,  his  occupations. 
Washington  remained  at  Philadelphia  until  the  fourteenth 
of  December.  Though  Congress  had  been  in  session 
tince  the  third  of  this  month,  and  important  as  were  its 
deliberations,  Jefferson  did  not  take  his  scat  at  the  head 
of  the  Senate  until  the  twenty-fourth.  From  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mazzei  in  the  United  States, 
he  had  passed  and  repassed  Mount  Vernon  without,  as 
had  been  his  practice,  paying  his  respects  to  Washington. 
From  this  fact,  the  probability  is,  that  he  continued  ab- 
sent from  Philadelphia  to  avoid  a  public  personal  mani- 
festation by  the  late  President  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  now  held  him. 

The  letters  of  Jefferson  show  that  he  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  dissemination  of  calumnies  and  distrusts  as  to 
the  men  whom  his  ambition  execrated.  They  show  more 
—the  progress  of  his  mind  up  to  the  period  when  he  be- 
gan to  organize  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  the  second  officer.  At  first  he  is  seen  to 
hesitate.  Taylor,  a  leading  member  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature, had  declared,  that  "it  was  not  unwise  now  to 
estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  view  to  their  separate  existence.^  Jefferson 
wrote  him  in  early  summer : 

"  It  is  true,  that  we  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut)  and  that  they  ride  us  very  hard,  cruelly  insult- 
ing our  feelings,  as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and  subsistence.^' 
Bot  still  he  dissuaded  any  extreme  measure.  '^  If  on  a  temporary  su- 
periority of  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union, 
no  federal  government  can  ever  exist.  *  *  *  If  we  reduce  our 
Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Oarolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be 
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established  between  the  repreflentatiTes  of  these  two  States,  and  tfaey 
will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  onits.  •  •  •  Seeing  that  we 
must  hare  somebody  to  qoairel  with^  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  Fj»gP^nd 
associates  for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  oar  bickerings  transferred  to 
others.  They  are  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  their 
population  so  full,  that  their  numbers  will  ever  be  the  minority,  and 
they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with  such  a  perversity  of  character,  as 
to  constitute,  from  that  circumstance,  the  natural  diyision  of  our  par- 
ties." 

After  Congress  had  adjourned,  and  partial  measurea 
adapted  to  the  exigency  of  public  aJSfairs  had  been  taken, 
he  denounces  his  opponents  as  the  ^Maratists  of  the 
day/'  repeats  the  charge  he  had  embodied  in  his  letter  to 
Mazzei,  but  subsequently  endeavored  to  explain  away, 
^that  they  were  'manoeuvring'  the  people  into  a  form 
of  government,  the  principal  branches  of  which  may  be 
beyond  their  control,"  *  pronounces  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws  *'  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see 
how  far  it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constita- 
tion." 

'*  If  this  goes  down,"  he  said,t  "  we  shall  immediately  see  attempted 
another  act  of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall  oontiniie  in 
office  during  life,  reserring  to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  sno- 
cession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.  This 
may  be  the  aim  of  the  Oliverians,  while  Monk  and  the  Gavaliers  (who 
are  perhaps  the  strongest)  may  be  playing  their  game  for  the  restonk 
tion  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  George  the  Third.  That  these  things 
are  in  contemplation  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their 
fiiilure  after  the  dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have  shown  thm- 
selTes  susceptible." 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his 
countrymen.  What  was  that  dupery?  Indignation 
against  a  demand  of  tribute  attended  with  circumstances 

*  Tucker's  life  of  Jefferson. 

t  Jeflenon  to  A.  H.  Rowan.    Jeifenon's  Works,  ilL  409 
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of  unexampled  insult,  aniMist  depredations  and  rapine,  but 
wfakb  he  ch<>se  to  designate  as  the  •*  X.  Y.  Z,  fever.** 

The  indignation  of  the  people,  thus  derided,  was  full 
of  alarm  to  him.  Should  a  war  with  France  ensue,  all 
his  hopes  would  he  dashed.  He  began  now  to  look  with 
leM  reluctance  to  a  severance  of  the  Union,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  it ;  bat  he  writes  with  a  faltering  hand.  Taylor 
had  again  expressed  strong  opinions.  Jefferson  replied 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  session  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature was  about  again  to  open : 

'*  There  are  msDj  oonndenUioos  deh^n  of  the  Stmte,  which  will 
oeoir  to  you  witboot  enumeratioii.  I  should  not  apprehend  them  if 
mU  were  sound  uithin.^^ 

He  looks  to  the  effect  of  taxation  on  the  popular  feel- 
ing as  the  remedy,  and  deprecates  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  self-defence  by  the  use  of  public  credit. 

^  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  aiaendment  to  the  Con- 
•titation.  I  wonld  he  willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduc- 
tioD  of  the  administration  of  our  goyemment  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  Constitution ;  /  mean  cm  additional  article^  taking  from  the 
federal  government  the  potter  of  borrowing.^  * 

Then  passing  to  the  topic  which  had  been  previously 
presented  to  his  mind  by  Taylor,  a  severance  of  the 
Union,  he  observes,  "  For  the  present^  I  should  be  for  re- 
solving the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  to  be  against  the 

•  He  wrote  from  Paris  to  Waahington,  May  2, 1788 :  "The  English  credit 
is  the  first,  because  they  never  open  a  loan  without  laying  and  appropriating 
&c.  This  countiy  *"  (France)  "  is  among  the  lowest  in  point  of  credit — 
•tends  in  hope  only.**  *'  I  am  anxious  about  every  thing  which  may 
aflbet  our  credit.  My  wish  would  be  to  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
to  uie  it  little.  Were  we  without  credit  we  might  be  crushed  by  a  nation  61 
mtkdh  inferior  resources,  but  possessing  higher  credit."  **  It  remains,  that  wc 
eylthrate  oar  credit  with  the  ntmMt  attenttoo.** 
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Constitution  and  merely  voidj  and  for  addressing  the  other 
States  to  obtain  similar  declarations  ;  and  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  at  this  moment  which  should  commit  us  further, 
but  reserve  ourselves  to  shape  our  future  measures  or  no 
measures,  by  the  events  which  may  happen." 

JelSferson  had  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
Kentucky,  which  Madison  early  represented  as  ''  gener- 
ally adverse  "  to  the  Union.  Garrard  was  Governor  oi 
that  State.  Its  Legislature  assembled  in  November,  Mid 
was  addressed  by  him  in  a  speech  well  adapted  to  pre* 
pare  it  for  the  resolutions  which  followed.  Its  attention 
was  directed  by  him  to  sundry  acts  of  the  Federal  legie* 
lature,  which,  he  said,  had  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  had  vested  the  President  with  high  and 
dangerous  powers,  and  intrenched  upon  the  prerogative 
of  the  individual  States.  He  then  called  upon  them  to 
declare  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
to  protest  ^  against  all  unconstitutional  laws  and  impolitic 
proceedings,  tempering  the  bold  firmness  of  freemen  with 
that  moderation  which  indicates  a  love  of  tranquillity.** 
This  recommendation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  what  wc% 
familiarly  known  as  "  the  Kentucky  Resolutions." 

The  first  of  these  resolves  declared,  that  the  Stater 
were  united  by  a  compact  under  the  title  of  a  Constitu- 
tion. That  ^*  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded,  as  a 
State  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to 
itself,  the  other  party."  "  That  the  Government  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself ;  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers  ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  ef 
compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  w>eH  ofi 
fractions  as  of  the  mode  and  pleasure  of  redrcss,^^ 
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On  this  principle,  the  remaining  resolutions  denounced 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  pronounced  them  '^  void 
and  of  no  elSfect  "—declared,  that  the  construction  applied 
by  the  General  Government  to  those  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  delegate  to  Congress  a  power  ''  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fiire ;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment thereof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  limits 
prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution ; "  pro- 
claimed, that  they  would  'Namely  submit  to  undelegated 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of 
men  on  earth  ;  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated 
powers,  the  members  of  the  General  Government  being 
chosen  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitutional  remedy ; 
but  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  del- 
egated, a  NULLIFICATION  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy ; 
and  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact, -to  nullify,  of  their  own  authority,  all 
assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits."  They 
declared,  that  the  Government  which  had  been  conferred 
on  the  President,  and  which  he  had  assented  to  and  ac- 
cepted over  aliens  was  "  a  tyranny ; "  and  called  upon  the 
co-States,  ''  recurring  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  to  concur  in  declaring  those  acts  void  and 
OF  NO  force,  and  each  to  take  measures  of  its  own  for  pro- 
viding that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  other  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  shall  be  exercised  within  their  re- 
spective limits."  To  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect, 
and  to  give  to  the  procedure  an  apparent  sanction  in  the 
popular  proceedings  anticipatory  of  the  Revolution,  a 
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*' Committee  of  Conference  and  Correspondence'' with 
the  other  States,  was  directed  to  be  appointed. 

The  mover  of  these  Resolutions — George  Nicholas^ 
started  back  from  the  precipice  to  which  he  had  been  led. 
Retaining  the  declaratory  part  of  these  resolutions,  he 
abandoned  the  two  last  which  contemplated  action— sub- 
stituting the  impotent  recommendation,  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  presented  to  Congress  by  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  Kentucky — who  were  directed  to  **  um 
their  best  endeavors  to  procure,  at  the  next  session,  a  re- 
peal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts,** 
and  that  the  Governor  should  transmit  them  to  the  other 
States  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  declarations  of 
this  legislature. 

It  is  obvious  had  all  the  Resolutions  at  first  presented 
been  adopted  by  other  States,  this  great  Union  would 
have  been  dissolved.* 

It  is  seen  to  have  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  Jef- 
ferson to  urge  his  partisans  forward  to  extremes  and  to 
throw  upon  them  the  hazards,  while  he  stood  back  in  a 
sheltered  irresponsibility,  watching  and  waiting  the  issues. 
More  than  usual  caution  was  observed  by  him  in  this  in- 
stance, for  he  felt  that  these  resolves  were,  in  their  spirit, 
little  short  of  treason  to  the  nation ;  and  that  the  first 
overt  act  would  subject  him  to  its  penalties.  That  he 
was  fully  aware  of  their  nature  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
a  period  of  twenty-three  years  elapsed,  before  he  confi- 
dentially acknowledged  himself,  to  be  the  author  of  them. 
This  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the  son  of  his  accom- 

*  In  1833,  the  legislature  of  Kentackj  formellj  diBavowed  the  doctrinM' 

* 

in  these  resolutioos— declaring  that  the  power  of  repeal  was  in  Congresa  }^ 
of  exposition  in  the  Judidaiy ;  and,  *'  that  no  State  of  this  Union  haa  tm^ 
oonstitational  right  or  power  to  nullify  any  snch  enactment "  (by  CongnM) 
**  or  txeaty,  or  to  contrayene  them,  or  obstmot  their  execation." 
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plice,  who,  he  says,  undertook  to  introduce  them  to  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  "  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which  " 
he  **  strictly  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  from 
ibhat  quarter  they  came.  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to 
biniy  and  in  keeping  their  origin  secret,  he  fulfilled  his 
(riedge  of  honor.  Some  years  after  this,  Colonel  Niclio- 
las  asked  me,  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  its  being 
known  that  I  had  drawn  them.  I  pointedly  enjoined, 
that  it  should  not.''  * 

That  Jefferson  had  no  predilection  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  previously  shown,  nor  as 
a  government  of  authority  over  the  States  or  over  the 
people  did  he  ever  value  it,  unless  when  the  government 
was  in  his  own  hands.  He  would  have  denied  to  it  the 
power  of  raising  an  internal  revenue — and,  when  out  of 
office,  "the  power  of  borrowing ;  "  he  had  assumed  to  him- 
•elf  the  power  of  foreign  negotiation  when  Vice  President ; 
—affrighted  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  partisans, 
be  had  urged  an  act  of  premunire  by  Virginia,  thereby  to 
exclude  from  the  citizens  of  that  State,  under  "  pain  of 
Hfe  or  limb "  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
General  (Jovemment,  as  being  **  a  foreign  jurisdiction;^ 
a  State  law  for  the  special  selection  of  juries ;  and  he 
BOW  is  beheld  arrogating  to  each  separate  State,  the  final 
and  independent  determination  of  the  constitutionality 
and  binding  force  "  within  its  limits,"  of  the  supreme  laws 
of  the  whole  nation.  Justly  may  it  be  said,  that  never 
Were  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  usurpation, 
coupled  with  an  ever  present  artful  timidity,  f  more  man- 

*  Jeflfenon's  Worics,  iy.  844.  Dea  11, 1821.  The  oonsaltation,  be  states, 
a  to  then  resolves  was  with  the  two  broChen  NkhoUs,  and  he  adds,  **  I  (hiDk 
Mr.  ICadisoD  was  either  with  ns  or  oonaulted,  hat  my  memory  is  uncertain  as 
to  admite  details.** 

t  Randan,  il  418.    **Mr.  Jeflbmo  and  looie  of  Uf  friends  were  ledtohe^ 
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ifest  in  any  demagogue,  whose  witchings  and  whose 
weapons  were  his  words. 

Ueve,  by  the  informatioii  thej  received,  that  the  Logan  affair  would  be  mad* 
a  caiue  or  an  excoBe  for  attcmptiiig  to  bring  him  under  the  pmnt  and  pmatHm 
of  the  Sedition  law  on  the  first  practicable  occasion."— Ibid.  413.  **Th6M 
feelings  did  not  die  away  very  soon.  We  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  repeatedly  in  let- 
ters, for  some  months  after  that,  to  Smith,'*  (Ang.  1798,)  **  carrying  the  idea 
that  hej  and  more  particularly  hit  correspondence^  are  watched  to  find  gromda 
for  a  protecutum,*^ 


CHAPTER    CXLVIIl. 

Thb  consultation  which  resulted  in  the  Resolves  of  Ken- 
tucky contemplated  the  co-operation  of  Virginia,  the 
^  cordial  and  intimately  confidential  sympathy  "  of  which 
States  is  mentioned  by  Jefferson.  Nicholas  had  been  his 
instrument  in  the  former  of  these  States,  John  Taylor  he 
has  been  seen  stimulating  to  bring  forward  similar  meas- 
ures in  the  latter.  In  a  mind  which  could  calmly  con- 
template the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  politi- 
cal crimes,  a  forced  rupture  of  this  great  Union,  such  a 
suggestion  would  meet  with  no  obstacles.  The  task  of 
presenting  them  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  readily 
assumed  and  performed  by  Taylor. 

As  the  author  of  these  disorganizing  resolves  could  not 
be  concealed — they  were  from  the  pen  of  Madison, — they 
were  couched  in  terms  artfully  framed '  together  to  dis- 
guise their  real  objects ;  but  evincing  a  spirit,  and  a  pur- 
pose, and  furnishing  a  precedent,  following  which,  this 
great  Union  has  been  much  imperilled.  This  scries  of 
Resolves  declared  a  firm  resolution  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution against  every  aggression,  foreign  or  domestic — 
avowed  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  asserted  the  duty 
of  watching  over  and  opposing  every  infraction  of  its 
principles.  They  proclaimed,  that  Virginia  viewed  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  as  resulting  from 
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a  compact  to  which  the  States  were  parties — as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  so  grant- 
ed, the  right  and  duty  of  the  States,  as  parties  theretOi 
to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil.  A  spir- 
it, they  averred,  had  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested 
by  the  Federal  government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by 
forced  constructions  of  the  Constitution ;  to  expound  gen- 
eral phrases,  and  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
particular  enumeration,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  Statm 
by  degrees  into  one  government,  the  obvious  tendency 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  trans- 
form the  present  Republican  system  of  the  United  States 
into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy. 

They  protested  against  the  palpable  and  alarming  in* 
fractions  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws — the  first,  exercising  a  power  nowhere  delegated  to 
the  Federal  government,  and,  by  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  to  those  of  the  Executive,  subverting  the 
general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the  particular 
organization,  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 
the  other,  in  like  manner,  exercising  a  power  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  but  expressly  and  positively 
forbidden  by  one  of  its  amendments— a  power  which 
ought,  more  than  any  other,  to  produce  general  alarm, 
because  levelled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining 
public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communica- 
tion among  the  people  therein. 

For  these  reasons,  Virginia  appealed  solemnly  to  the 
other  States,  '*  to  concur  in  declaring,  as  she  thereby  de- 
clared, those  acts  unconstitutional ;  and  that  the  necessary 
and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  State  for  co- 
operating with  her  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  autbori* 
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tieSy  rights,  and  liberties  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people."  There  is  in  these  resolutions  an 
intermingling  of  truth  and  falsehood,*  of  incontrovertible 
propositions  and  vague  deductions,  of  broad  assertions 
and  cautious  reserves,  highly  characteristic  of  their  au- 
thor. A  declaration  of  '*  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  Constitution  "  is  the  affirmance  of  an  in- 
tention to  perform  an  obvious  duty ;  but  when  made  at 
the  tim^  it  was  made,  and  when  intended,  as  it  was  in- 
tended, to  palsy  the  arm  of  defence  the  administration 
had  raised ;  and  to  excite  a  belief  that  the  Constitution 
was  in  danger,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  criminal  at- 
tempt to  excite  false  and  disorganizing  alarms.  The 
svowal  of  a  right  in  a  State  to  interpose  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercises 
of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  if  intended  to 
mean  the  extreme  right  of  revolution  in  the  people 
against  flagrant  usurpations,  cannot  be  controverted ;  but 
aa  implying  the  right  in  a  State  to  judge  what  is  such 
exercise  of  power,  and  thus  to  withdraw  the  judgment 
from  the  National  Judiciary ; — to  interpose  its  will 
against  a  law  of  the  whole  Republic,  is  a  doctrine  at  war 
with  each  and  all  of  the  great  powers  for  which  the  sov- 
eragn  people  of  the  United  States  proclaimed,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  it  was  "  ordained  and  estab- 
lif bed."  The  laws  of  the  Union  would  thus  cease  to  be 
^supreme  laws."  The  powers  of  the  Constitution,  acting 
aa  it  was  intended  to  act  upon  individuals,  would  cease  to 
be  sovereign.  The  Constitution  would  no  longer  be  ^^  a 
Constitution  of  Gk)VBRif ment."      ''  It  is  an  idea  not  only 

*  "  It  consists,'*  Home  observes  of  the  Remonstnmoe,  **  of  many  gross 
fidaehoods  intermingled  with  some  evident  tmths.  Malignant  insinnations  are 
joined  to  open  invectives,  loud  complaints  of  the  past  aocotnpanied  with  jealous 
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at  war  with  this  government,  but  with  all  government,** 
was  the  just  remark  of  Marshall. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  Lafayette,  who  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  the  United  States,  written  the  day  after 
these  resolutions  passed,*  exhibits  his  view  of  the  authors 
of  them.  Adverting  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  he 
wrote : 

'*  The  sum  of  them  may  be  giren  in  a  few  words,  and  it  amoonts  to 
this.  That  a  party  exists  in  the  United  States,  formed  by  a  comlHna- 
tion  of  causes,  which  oppose  the  Qoyemment  in  all  its  measures,  and 
are  determined,  as  all  their  conduct  erinces,  by  clogging  its  wheels  in- 
directly, to  change  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  tuhvert  the  Constitution, 
To  effect  this,  no  means  which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  are  left  unessayed.  The  friends  of  Qoyemment,  who  ut 
anxious  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  and  to  presenre  the  country  in 
peace,  and  adopt  measures  to  secure  these  objects,  are  charged  by  them 
as  being  monarchists,  aristocrats,  and  infractors  of  the  Constitution, 
which,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  it,  would  be  a  mere  cipher. 
They  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  merit  of  being  the  friends  of 
France,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  no  more  regard  for  that  nation  thm 
for  the  Grand  Turk,  further  than  their  own  views  were  promoted  by 
it;  denouncing  those  who  differed  in  opinion  (whose  principles  are 
purely  American,  and  whose  sole  view  was  to  observe  a  strict  neutral- 
ity,) as  acting  under  British  influence;  and  being  directed  by  her 
counsels,  or  as  being  her  pensioners.  This  is  but  a  short  sketch  of 
what  requires  much  time  to  illustrate ;  and  is  given  with  no  other 
view,  than  to  show  you  what  would  be  your  situation  here  at  this  cri- 
sis, under  such  circumstances  as  it  unfolds.  *  *  *  Neutrality  was  not 
the  point  at  which  France  was  aiming ;  for,  whilst  they  were  crying 
Peace !  Peace !  and  pretending  that  they  did  not  wish  us  to  be  em- 
broiled in  their  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  they  were  pursuing  meas- 
ures in  this  country  so  repugnant  to  its  sovereignty,  and  so  incompati- 
ble with  every  principle  of  neutrality,  as  must  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced a  war  with  the  latter.  And  when  they  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment here  was  resolved  to  adhere  steadily  to  its  plan  of  neutrality, 
their  next  step  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  it^  and 

*  They  passed  December  24,  1798. 
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to  separate  them  from  it ;  for  which  purpose  their  diplomatic  agents 
were  specially  instmcted ;  and,  in  the  attempt,  were  aided  by  inimical 
characters  among  ourselyes.  Not,  as  I  observed  before,  because  they 
loved  France  more  than  any  other  nation,  but  because  it  was  an  instru- 
ment to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  their  own  Government  *  *  *  No 
doabt  remains  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  to  the  representations  of, 
and  encouragement  given  by  these  people,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  infractions  of  our  treaty  with  France  ;  her  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  disregard  of  justice,  and  even  of  sound  policy."  He 
added,  "  if  the  Directory  are  sincere  in  their  desire  of  accommodation, 
let  them  evidence  it  by  actions ;  for  words,  unaccompanied  therewith, 
will  not  be  much  regarded  now.  I  would  pledge  myself,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart  and 
hand  at  a  fair  negotiation ;  having  no  wish  more  ardent,  than  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffered  to  remain  un- 
diatnrbed  in  their  just  rights.  *  *  *  It  has  been  the  policy  of  France, 
and  that  of  the  opposition  party  among  ourselves,  to  inculcate  a  belief, 
that  all  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace,  did  it  from  an  overweening  attachment  to  Great  Britain.  But 
it  18  a  solemn  truth,  and  you  may  count  upon  it,  that  it  is  void  offownr 
Ration,  and  propagated  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  excite  popular 
clamor  against  those  whose  aim  was  peace,  and  whom  they  wished  out 
of  their  way. 

"  After  my  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
yon  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  had  again 
consented  to  gird  on  the  sword.  But,  having  struggled  eight  or  nine 
jears  against  the  invasion  of  our  rights  by  one  power,  and  to  establish 
our  independence  of  it,  I  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
tiie  attempt  of  another  power  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  though  in 
a  different  way,  with  less  pretensions ;  indeed,  without  any  at  all.'' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Father  of*  his  Coun- 
try. When,  amid  the  mazes  in  which  the  artifices  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  their  compeers,  have  endeavored 
to  involve  the  early  history  of  this  Republic,  the  mind  be- 
comes perplexed  and  warped,  let  this  earnest  and  most 
truthful  view  by  him,  whom  none  can  doubt,  be  recur- 
red to. 
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Washington's  recent  intercourse  with  the  public  men 
at  Philadelphia  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  There,  reviewing  the  early  scenes  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  traced  the  artifices  which  had  stayed  his  deci- 
sions, the  false  colorings  which  had  been  given  to  events, 
the  prejudices  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  com- 
bat. There,  in  a  full  disclosure  of  his  feelings,  he  de- 
picted the  abhorrence  Jefferson's  duplicity  had  excited  in 
his  bosom,  and  expressed  his  full  unbounded  confidence  in 
Hamilton. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  interview,  Washington  remarked, 
^  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  hypocrite  I  have  ever  met 
with,  and  as  my  most  decided  enemy."  * 

While  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  had  declared  himself  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  advising  him 

"  to  consider  to  what  lengths  a  certain  description  of  men  in  our  conn- 
try  have  already  driven,  and  seem  resolved  (hrther  to  drive  matters, 
and  then  ask  themselves  if  it  is  not  time,  and  expedient  to  resort  to 
protecting  laws  against  aliens,  (for  citizens  yon  certainly  know  are  not 
affected  by  that  law,)  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  this  country, 
and  in  many  instances  are  sent  among  us,  as  there  is  the  best  drcnm- 
stantial  evidence  to  prove,  for  the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  the 
minds  of  our  people,  and  sowing  dissensions  among  them,  in  order  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  the  government  of  their  choice,  thereby 
endeavoring  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  of  course  the  fiur  and  happy 
prospects  which  were  unfolding  to  our  view  finom  the  Revolution." 

He  also  wrote  to  Charles  Carroll.  After  approving 
the  measures  of  Government,  and  wishing  they  had  been 
more  energetic,  he  said : 

'^  Yet  I  am  not  without  hope,  mad  and  intoxicated  as  the  French 
are,  that  they  will  pause  before  they  take  the  last  step.    That  they 

*  Relation  of  a  itetement  made  to  him  by  General  HamUton — by  Iiaac 
BronfOD. 
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k*Te  been  deoeired  in  their  adcolations  on  the  division  of  the  people, 
and  the  powerful  support  thej  expected  from  thetr  partj,  is  reduced  to 
a  certainty,  though  it  is  somewhat  equivocal  still,  whether  that  partj, 
who  HAYB  BEEN  THB  CUB8B  OF  THBiB  oouNTRY  and  the  source  of  the 
expenses  we  have  to  encounter,  may  not  be  able  to  continue  their  de- 
lusion.    What  a  pity  it  is,  the  expense  could  not  be  taxed  on  them.^^ 

Returning  to  yirginia,  he  resolved  to  break  down  the 
faction.  On  receiving  a  defence  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew :  * 

"  But  I  do  not  belieye  that  any  thing  contained  in  it  or  in  any  othtr 
writing  will  produce  the  least  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  the  General  Ooyemment.  They  have  points  to  carry, 
firom  which  no  reasoning,  no  inconsistency  of  conduct,  no  absurdity, 
can  divert  them.  IfJ  however,  such  writings  should  produce  conviction 
hi  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hitherto  placed  fiiith  in  their  asser- 
tions, it  will  be  a  fortunate  event  for  this  country." 

To  a  near  neighbor  he  remarked : 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  so  animated,  that  party 
among  us,  which  have  been  uniform  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  meas- 
nrea  of  government — in  short,  to  every  act  either  of  the  Executive  or 
legislative  authority,  which  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  defeat  French 
nsarpations,  and  to  lessen  the  influence  of  that  nation  in  our  country. 
hang  upon  and  clog  its  wheels,  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  and  with  a 
lancor  and  virulence,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  torturing  every 
act  by  unnatural  construction,  into  a  design  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
introduce  monarchy,  and  to  establish  an  aristocracy.  *  *  *  In 
what  such  a  spirit  and  such  proceedings  (those  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky) will  issue,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  short-sighted  man  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  hope  well,  because  I  have  always  be- 
lieved and  trusted  that  Providence  which  has  carried  us  through  a  long 
and  painful  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  will 
not  suffer  the  discontented  amongst  ourselves  to  produce  more  than  a 

*  Bnahrod  Wadmigtoii,  a  Jxutioe  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United 
States— one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  ablest  jurists  this  country  has  pro- 
dnoed.  See  an  exquisite,  most  discriminating  sketch  of  his  judicial  character 
entitled,  '*  Bnahrod  Washington,'  fhmi  the  pen  of  Horace  Binney. 
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temportiy  intorraption  to  the  perminent  peace  and  luippinesfl  of  tUi 
rinng  empire. 

**  That  they  have  been  the  oaose  of  oar  preeent  disquietude,  tnd 
the  means  of  stimulating,  (and  by  misrepresenting  the  sentiments  of 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,)  the  Directory  of  Franee  to 
unwarrantable  acts,  not  firom  more  real  affection  to  the  nation  than 
others  possess,  but  to  facilitate  the  dbsion  of  sttbybbtino  thxib  owv 
ooYXBKnNT,  I  have  no  more  doubt,  than  that  I  am  now  in  the  act  of 
writing  this  letter."  * 

Washington  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  Pat* 
rick  Henry : 

^  It  would  be,''  he  said,  *'  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  bring  to 
the  yiew  of  a  person  of  your  observation  and  discernment  the  endear 
▼ors  of  a  certain  party  among  us  to  disquiet  the  public  mind  with 
groundless  alarms,  to  arraign  erery  act  of  the  administration,  to  set  the 
people  at  yariance  with  their  Goyemment,  and  to  emban'ass  all  its 
measures.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to  predict  what  must  be  the 
ineyitable  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested.  Ona 
of  the  reasons  assigned  (for  their  success)  is  that  the  most  respectabla 
and  best  qualified  characters  among  us  will  not  come  forward.  Bat 
at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  eyery  thing  dear  and  yalnable  to  oa  is 
assailed,  when  a  party  hangi  upon  the  wheels  of  government  ae  a  dead 
weight,  opposing  every  measure  that  is  calculated/or  drfenee  and  seff- 
preservation,  abetting  the  nefarious  views  of  another  nation  upon 


*  Col.  Tayloe,  a  Federalist  of  high  ohanuster  in  Virgima,  aiked  his  adyioe 
■■  to  his  aocoptance  of  a  conmiiation  in  the  snny.  Waahlngton  replied, 
**  Howeyer  desiroos  I  mig^  have  been  of  leeing  yon  in  that  line,  oandor  ne- 
qnires  that  I  diould  declare,  that  onder  yonr  statement  of  the  circnmstanoie 
of  tbe  case,  I  am  obliged  to  beUeve  that  yonr  serrices  in  the  civil  line^  in  the 
present  crisis  of  onr  affairs  and  the  temper  in  which  this  State  in  particnlar  ap- 
pears to  be,  (if  it  be  fair  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  acts  of  its  legislature,) 
wonld  be  more  important  The  first  is  oondngent,  of  course  may  or  may  not 
be  called  for,  aeeortUng  to  osr  doimgt  in  (he  latter.  The  teeond  it  m  existemee 
and  requires  the  active  (and  I  will  ventore  to  add)  the  immediate  and  iiwi  twmi 
ting  exertions  of  the  firiends  of  order  and  good  goremment,  to  preyent  tha 
evils  in  which  it  is  but  too  apparent  another  description  of  men,  among  ns, 
eadeayoring  to  mvolye  the  United  Stotei*    Feb.  12th,  1799. 
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riffhti^  pre/erring,  u  long  as  thej  dare  contend  openlj  against  the 
spirit  and  resentment  of  the  people,  the  interest  of  Prance  to  the  weU 
fare  of  their  own  country,  justifying  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
ktter,  when  eTery  act  of  their  own  govemment  is  tortured,  hy  con- 
itnictionB  thej  will  not  bear,  into  attempts  to  infringe  and  trample 
upon  the  Constitation  with  a  view  to  introduce  monarchy,  when  the 
moat  unceasing  and  earnest  exertions  which  were  making  to  maintain 
a  neutrality,  proclaimed  by  the  Executive,  approved  unequiyocally  by 
Congress,  bj  the  State  Legislatures,  nay  by  the  people  tbemselyes  in 
Tirious  meetings,  and  to  preserve  the  country  in  peace,  are  charged 
with  being  measures  calculated  to  favor  Great  Britain  at  the  expense 
of  France ;  and  all  those  who  had  any  agency  in  it  are  accused  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  former,  and  her  pensioners ;  when  measures 
are  systematically  and  pertinaciously  pursued,  which  must  eventually 
diuolve  the  Union  or  produce  coercion  ;  I  say,  when  these  things  have 
become  so  obvious,  ought  characters  who  are  best  able  to  rescue  their 
omntrymen  from  impending  evil  to  remain  at  home  ? 

''  Yain  will  it  be  to  look  for  peace  and  happiness,  or  for  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  and  property,  if  civil  discord  should  ensue.  And  what 
dee  can  result  from  the  policy  of  those  among  us,  who,  by  all  the 
measures  in  their  power,  are  driving  matters  to  extremity,  if  they  can- 
not be  counteracted  efiectually  ? 

*^  I  come  now  to  the  object  of  my  letter,  which  is  to  express  a  hope 
and  an  earnest  wish,  that  you  would  come  forward  at  the  ensuing 
elections  (if  not  for  Congress)  as  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth.  Tour  weight  of  character 
and  inflaence  would  be  a  bulwark  against  such  dangerous  sentiments. 
It  would  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  timid  and  an  attraction  of  the 
wafering.  In  a  word,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  immense  importance,  at 
tliie  crisis,  that  you  should  be  there ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  all 
minor  considerations  will  be  made  to  yield  to  the  measure.'' 

Patrick  Henry  felt  the  value  and  the  importance  of 
this  solemn  appeal.  He  appeared  before  the  people,  and 
addressed  them  with  a  power  and  an  eloquence  worthy 
hia  great  fame,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  As- 
aembly  by  a  commanding  majority.  Death  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
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where  would  have  been  presented  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  most  powerful  adversary  of  the  Constitution, 
dismissing  all  his  early  prejudices,  and  contending  sue* 
cessfully  for  its  supremacy  with  Madison,  once  among  the 
most  efficient  of  its  advocates,  then  an  unrelenting,  insidi- 
ous opponent. 

A  letter  of  Madison  to  Jefferson,  written  on  the  twen« 
ty-ninth  of  December,  four  days  after  the  Virginia  reso- 
lutions passed,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  their  theory 
originated  with  him.* 

^  "I  hare  not  seen,"  he  writes,  '^  the  resnlt  of  the  discussions  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  It  is  to  be  feared  their  zeal  may 
forget  some  considerations  which  ought  to  temper  their  proceedingSi 
^  Have  you  ever  considered  thoroughly  the  distinction  between  the  pow- 
er of  the  SiaU  and  that  of  the  Ugiilature^  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Federal  pact?  On  the  supposition  that  the  former  is  clearly  the  ulti- 
mate judge  of  infractions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  is  the  Inti- 
mate organ,  especially  as  a  Convention  was  the  organ  by  which  the 
compact  was  made.  This  was  a  reason  of  great  weight  for  using  gen- 
eral expressions,  that  would  leaye  to  other  States  a  choice  of  all  the 
modes  possible  of  concurring  in  the  substance,  and  would  shield  the 
General  Assembly  against  the  charge  of  usurpation  in  the  very  act  of 
protesting  against  the  usurpations  of  Congress." 

The  day  after  this  letter,  Washington  wrote  to  Mar- 
shall : 

*'  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  haying  employed  many  pens,  and  wo 
hear,  a  number  of  tongues  in  the  Assembly  of  this  State,  the  latter  I 
understand  to  a  very  pernicious  purpose,  I  send  you  the  productions  of 
Judge  Addison  on  this  subject.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  this  or  other 
writings  flashed  conyiction  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian  bright- 
ness, it  would  produce  no  efiect  on  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  who  haye  points  to  carry  from  which  nothing  will  divert 
them  in  the  prosecution.     I  wish  success  to  your  election  most  sin- 

*  Bandall,  iL  454,  itates:  '^Thej  were  drafted  by  Madison,  as  he  ayowi 
m  his  later  correqfHmdenoe." 
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eerelj ;  and  if  it  should  fjul,  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself  for  being 
urgent  with  you  to  take  a  polL" 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  to  Lafayette,  of  this  period,* 
shows  how  desirous  he  was  in  concurrence  with  Wash- 
ington, in  the  midst  of  measures  of  national  defence  and 
protection,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  with 
France : 

"  I  have  been  made  happy,  my  dear  friend,  by  the  receipt  of  yonr 
letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August  last  No  explanation  of  your  political 
principles  was  necessary  to  satisfy  me  of  the  perfect  consistency  and 
parity  of  your  conduct.  The  interpretation  may  always  be  left  to  my 
attachment  for  you.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  on  any  oc- 
casion exist  between  us,  can  never  lessen  my  conviction  of  the  goodness 
both  of  your  head  and  heart.  I  expect  from  you  a  return  of  this  sen- 
timent as  far  as  concerns  the  heart.  Tis  needless  to  detail  to  you  my 
political  tenets.  I  shall  only  say  with  Montesquieu,  that  a  government 
must  be  fitted  to  a  nation,  as  much  as  a  coat  to  an  individual,  and  con- 
leqaently  that  what  may  be  good  at  Philadelphia  may  be  bad  at 
Paris,  and  ridiculous  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

^  I  join  with  you  in  regretting  the  misunderstandings  between  our 
two  countries.  You  will  have  seen  by  the  President's  Speech,  that  a 
door  is  again  opened  for  terminating  them  amicably ;  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  are  sincere,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  France^  by 
reparation  to  our  merchants  for  past  injury,  and  the  stipulation  of  jus- 
tioe  in  future,  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  But  I  do  not  like 
mnoh  the  idea  of  your  being  implicated  in  the  affair,  lest  you  should 
be  oompromitted  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  It 
it  my  opinion  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  stand  aloof.  Neither  have  I 
abandoned  the  idea  that  'tis  most  advisable  for  you  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  difference  is  adjusted.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  you 
hem  to  steer  a  course  which  would  not  place  yon  in  a  party,  and  re- 
move you  from  the  broad  ground  which  you  now  occupy  in  all  the 
hearts  of  alL  It  is  a  favorite  point  with  me,  that  you  shall  find  in  the 
universal  regard  of  this  country  all  the  consolations  which  the  loss  of 
your  own  (for  so  I  consider  it)  may  render  requisite  Believe  me  al- 
ways your  very  cordial,  faithful  fnend." 

*  Hamilton's  Workt,  vl  888.    Jannaiy  G,  1799. 
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While  exhibiting  a  strong  desire  for  quiet  in  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  country,  Hamilton  had  been  waiting 
a  development  of  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  serious  shape  that  policy  had  assumed,  at  last 
called  from  him  this  letter  to  Sedgewick  :  * 

"  What,  mj  dear  sir,  are  joa  going  to  do  with  Virginia  ?  This  is' 
a  very  serious  business,  which  will  call  for  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Goyernment.  The  following  are  the  ideas  which  occur  to 
me  on  the  occasion.  The  first  thing  in  all  great  operations  of  such  a 
Government  as  ours  is  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  people.  To  this 
end,  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  with  the  two  laws  com- 
plained of  should  be  referred  to  a  special  committee.  That  committee 
should  make  a  report,  exhibiting,  with  great  luminousness  and  particu- 
laritj,  the  reasons  which  support  the  Constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  those  laws,  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  with  calm  dignity,  united  with  pathos,  the  full  evidence  whidi 
they  afford  of  a  regular  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  Government. 
And  the  report  should  likewise  dwell  upon  the  inevitable  effect,  and 
probably  the  intention  of  these  proceedings  to  encourage  hostile  for- 
eign powers  to  decline  accommodation,  and  proceed  in  hostility. 

''  The  Government  must  not  merely  defend  itself,  it  must  attack  and 
arraign  its  enemies.  But  in  all  this  there  should  be  great  care  to  dis- 
tinguish the  people  of  Virginia  from  their  legislature ;  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  have  concurred  in  the  legislature,  from 
their  Chiefs,  manifesting  indeed  a  strong  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  that  they  will  not  be  the  dupes  of  an 
insidious  plan  to  disunite  the  people  of  America,  to  break  dowv 
THXtB  Constitution,  and  expose  them  to  the  enterprises  of  a  foreign 
power. 

**  This  report  should  conclude  with  a  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws.  If,  however,  on  examination,  any  mod- 
ifications consistent  with  the  general  design  of  the  laws,  but  instituting 
better  guards,  can  be  devised,  it  may  be  well  to  propose  them,  as  a 
bridge  for  those  who  may  incline  to  retreat  over.  Concessions  of  this 
kind,  adroitly  made,  have  a  good  rather  than  a  bad  effect. 

*  Febmaiy  2,  1799.  t 
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^On%  recent,  thougfa  hastj  reTiBkm  of  the  Alien  Uw,  it  seems  to 
mt  deficient  in  precautions  against  abuse,  and  for  the  security  of  citi- 
ims.  This  should  not  be.  No  pains  or  expense  should  be  spared  to 
dineminate  this  report  A  little  pamphlet  containing  it  should  find  its 
waj  into  eyerj  house  in  Virginia.  This  should  be  left  to  work,  and 
VOTHiNO  TO  COURT  A  SHOCK  shoold  be  adopted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
mearares  for  raising  the  military  force  should  proceed  with  actiyitj. 
^TiB  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  delay  has  attended  the  execu- 
tkm  of  this  measure.  In  times  like  the  present,  not  a  moment  ought 
to  hare  been  lost  to  secure  the  Government  so  powerful  an  auxiliary. 
Whenever  the  experiment  shall  be  made  to  subdue  a  refractory  and 
powerful  State  by  militia,  the  event  will  shame  the  advocates  of  their 
•oiBciency.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Western  insurgents,  I 
tranbled  every  moment,  lest  a  great  part  of  the  militia  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  return  home  rather  than  to  go  forward.  When  a 
dcver  foitx^  has  been  collected,  let  them  be  drawn  towards  Virginia, 
tar  which  there  is  an  obvious  pretext,  and  then  let  measures  be  taken 
to  act  upon  the  laws,  and  put  Virginia  to  the  test  of  resistance.  This 
plan  will  give  time  for  the  fervor  of  the  moment  to  subside,  for  reason 
to  resume  the  reins,  and,  by  dividing  its  enemies,  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  triumph  with  ease.'* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  strenuously  urged 
to  pre-occupy  the  ground,  by  a  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  these  laws,  and  by  an  early  declaratory 
vote.  This  had  been  delayed,  but  soon  after  Hamilton's 
letter,  a  Report  was  made  on  the  Constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  these  acts,  and  of  the  measures  of  defence 
and  revenue.  The  first  point  being  discussed,  their  expe- 
diency, and  that  of  the  other  defensive  measures,  was 
strongly  asserted. 

''Did  not,"  it  asked,  ^  some  of  the  United  States,  six  months  since, 
praaent  as  jilluring  objects  for  ambition  or  cupidity,  as  inhospitable 
Bgypt  ?  What  was  then  the  comparative  difficulty  between  invading 
America  and  subverting  the  British  power  in  the  East  Indies  ?  Was 
not  the  Ottoman  Sultan  really  the  friend  of  France,  at  the  time  his  un« 
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suspecting  dependencies  were  invaded  ?  Did  France  distingnish  be* 
tween  absolute  and  free  goyemments  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Switzer- 
land  ?  A  victiin  of  her  perfidious  seductions.  Tho  measures  of  de- 
fence were  measures  of  prudence  and  of  duty. 

"  The  Alien  acts  bore  only  upon  the  dang&r&ut  and  ttupeeted — thej 
Mt  to  the  inoffenwoe  and  peaceable  a  safe  asylum.  The  principles  of 
the  Sedition  law  were  among  the  most  ancient  principles  of  the  goy^ 
emment  They  had  been  ingrafted  into  our  statutes,  or  practised 
upon  as  maxims  of  the  common  law,  were  often  and  justly  applied  ift 
the  war  of  the  Revolution." 

Acting  upon  these  views,  Resolutions  were  passed, 
declaring  the  inexpediency  of  repealing  either  of  those 
statutes,  or  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Navy,  Military 
establishments,  or  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Either  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  proceedings 
of  Virginia  as  to  these  laws,  or  to  expose  the  devotion  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  France,  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Assembly  of  that  State,  declaring  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  maintained 
against  every  attempt  to  weaken,  degrade,  or  destroy  it ; 
approving  the  measures  of  defence ;  denouncing  the  inju« 
ries  and  insults  of  France ;  and  applauding  the  efibrts  to 
obtain  redress  by  negotiation.  These  were  all  rejected, 
and  substitutes  brought  forward  by  Nicholas  were  adopted. 
They  expressed  indignation  against  the  depredations  of 
all  foreign  nations,  but  were  silent  as  to  those  of  France 
particularly ;  pronounced  a  standing  army  unnecessary, 
and  deprecated  war  for  any  other  cause  than  an  invasion, 
against  which  the  militia  were  their  security.  These 
passive  substitutes  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

As  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  Hamilton 
is  seen  to  have  set  forth  as  one  of  the  efiects  of  the  ''jeal- 
ousy of  power  "  which  rendered  the  Confederation  inade* 
quate  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  government,  that  it 
had  *'  led  ^  the  States  *'  to  exercise  a  right  of  judging  in 
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the  last  resort  of  the  measures  recommended  by  Congress, 
and  of  acting  according  to  their  own  opinions  of  their 
propriety  or  necessity.**  How  far  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  judging  and  of  acting  was  then  warrantable 
might  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  American  people  had 
confided  to  Congress  ample  powers,  as  to  which  the 
States  had  no  right  **  of  judging  or  of  acting."  Its  laws, 
as  far  as  they  affected  the  matters  confided  to  them,  were 
Supreme,  to  be  expounded  by  the  National  judiciary.  An 
attempt  to  resist  them  by  a  State,  or  by  the  people  of  a 
State,  is  an  act  of  rebellion,  leading  to  a  Revolution ;  and 
only  to  be  vindicated  on  grounds  which  render  revolutions 
justifiable. 

Keenly  alive  to  every  possibility  of  danger  to  the 
Union,  whose  welfare  and  preservation  was  the  great  so- 
licitude of  his  life,  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have  contemplated, 
though  with  extreme  reluctance,  an  interposition  of  the 
military  force  of  the  nation.  But  the  necessity  of  such  a 
resort  he  had  always  deprecated.  He  felt  it  would  be  a 
kinder  office  ''to  surround  the  Constitution  with  new 
ramparts,"  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  liberty  "  by 
consolidating  the  strength  of  the  government." 

The  means  he  contemplated,  in  view  of  the  recent 
revolutionary  proceedings  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  were 
at  this  time  communicated  by  him  to  Colonel  Dayton,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Time  will  de- 
termine the  value  of  his  suggestions. 

"  An  accurate  view  of  the  internal  situation  of  the  United  States 
presents  many  discouraging  reflections  to  the  enlightened  friends  of 
onr  gOYcmment  and  country.  Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  sue- 
eess  of  our  public  measures  at  home  and  abroad,  notwithstanding  the 
instructive  comments  afforded  by  the  disastrous  and  disgusting  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  public  opinion  has  not  been  ameliorated ; 
untimpnts  dangeroos  to  socud  happiness  have  not  been  diminished , 
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« .  .  on  the  contrary,  there  are  sjniptoms  which  warrant  the  appreheiH 
sion  that  among  the  most  numeroas  class  of  citizens,  errors  of  a  Yerj 
pernicious  tendency  have  not  only  preserred,  hut  ha^e  extended  their 
empire.  Though  something  may  have  heen  gained  on  the  side  of 
men  of  information  and  property,  more  has  probably  been  lost  on  tiiat 
of  persons  of  a  different  description* 

^'  An  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  friends  of  government,  aided  by 
circumstances  of  momentary  impression,  gave  in  the  last  election  for 
members  of  Congress  a  more  favorable  countenance  to  some  States 
than  they  had  before  worn ;  yet  it  is  the  belief  of  well-informed  men, 
that  no  real  or  durable  change  has  been  wrought  in  those  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  close  observers,  that  some  of  the  parts 
of  the  Union  which  in  time  past  have  been  the  soundest,  have  of  late 
exhibited  signs  of  a  gangrene  begun  and  progressive. 

^  It  is  likewise  apparent,  that  opposition  to  the  government  has  ac- 
quired more  system  than  formerly,  is  bolder  in  the  avowal  of  its  de» 
signs,  less  solicitous  than  it  was  to  discriminate  between  the  Constitii- 
tion  and  the  administration, — ^more  open  and  more  enterprising  in  its 
projects.  The  late  attempt  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  unite  ths 
State  legislatures  in  a  direct  renstance  to  certain  laws  of  the  Unicn^ 
can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  change  thie 
Government  It  is  stated,  in  addition,  that  the  opposition  party  in 
Virginia, — the  head-quarters  of  the  faction, — ^have  followed  up  the  hos- 
tile declarations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  of  their  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  an  actttal  preparation  of  the  means  of  supporting 
them  by  force. — That  they  have  taken  measures  to  put  the  militia  on  s 
more  efficient  footing — are  preparing  considerable  areenals  and  maga- 
zines, and  (which  is  an  unequivocal  proof  how  much  they  are  in  earnest) 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  new  taxes  on  their  citizens. 

'^  Amidst  such  serious  indications  of  hostility,  the  safety,  and  the 
duty  of  the  supporters  of  the  government  call  upon  then  to  adopt  vigor- 
ous measures  of  counteraction.  It  will  be  wise  in  them  to  act  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  opposera  of  the  government  are  resolved,  if  it  shall 
be  practicable,  to  make  its  existence  a  qxiestion  of  force, — Possessing, 
as  they  now  do,  all  the  Constitutional  powers,  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able mistake  on  their  part,  if  they  do  not  exert  them  to  surround  th$ 
Constitution  with  new  rampa/rts,  and-  to  disconcert  the  schemes  of  its 
enemies. 
'  **The  measures  proper  to  be  adopted,  may  b«)  classed  under  heads. 
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1.  Establishments  which  will  extend  the  influence  and  promote  the 
popalaritj  of  the  government 

'^  Under  this  head  three  important  expedients  occur.  1.  The  ex- 
tflDsion  of  the  Judiciary  system.  2.  The  improvement  of  the  great 
oommunications,  as  well  interiorly  as  coastwise,  by  turnpike  roads.  3. 
Tlie  institution  of  a  society,  with  funds  to  be  employed  in  premiums 
§at  new  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts.  The  extension  of  the  Judiciary  system  ought  to  embrace 
two  objects ;  one,  the  subdivision  of  each  State  into  small  districts, 
(suppose  Connecticut  into  four  and  so  on  in  proportion.)  assigning  to 
each  a  judge  with  a  moderate  salary — the  other,  the  appointment  in 
etch  county  of  Conservators  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  only  minis- 
terial functions,  and  with  no  other  compensations  than  fees  for  the 
services  they  shall  perform.  This  measure  is  necessary  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  laws,  the  execution  of  which  is  obstructed  by  the  want  of  simi- 
lar organs,  and  by  the  indisposition  of  the  local  magistrates  in  some 
States.  The  Constitution  requires,  that  Judges  shall  have  fixed  sala- 
ries—but this  does  not  apply  to  mere  Justices  of  the  Peace  without 
judicial  powers.  Both  these  descriptions  of  persons  are  essential,  as 
wdl  to  the  energetic  execution  of  the  laws,  as  to  the  purposes  of  salu- 
tary patronage. — The  thing  would  no  doubt  be  a  subject  of  clamor, 
bat  it  would  carry  with  it  its  own  antidote,  and  when  once  established, 
would  bring  a  very  powerful  support  to  the  government. 

^  The  improvement  of  the  roads  would  be  a  measure  universally 
popular — none  can  be  more  so.  For  this  purpose,  a  regular  plan 
should  be  adopted  coextensive  with  the  Union,  to  be  successfully  exe- 
cuted ;  and  a  fund  should  be  appropriated  sufficient  for  a  basis  of  a 
loan  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  naturally 
oflfers  itself.  The  future  revenue  from  tolls  would  more  than  reim- 
burse the  expanse ;  and  public  utility  would  be  promoted  in  every 
dixection. 

''The  institution  of  a  Society,  with  the  aid  of  proper  funds  to  en- 
courage agriculture  and  the  arts,  besides  being  productive  of  general 
sdTantage,  will  speak  powerfully  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
classes  of  men  to  whom  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Government 
have  been  heretofore  the  least  manifest 

^2,  Provision  for  augmenting  the  means  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  government. 

**  A  million  of  dollars  may  without  difficulty  be  added  to  the  reve* 
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aae  by  increasing  the  rates  of  some  existing  indirect  taxes,  and  bj  the 
addition  of  some  new  items  of  a  simUar  character.  The  direct  taxea 
ooght  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished.  Our  Na^al  force  ought 
to  be  completed  to  six  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty* 
four  sloops  of  war. — More  at  this  juncture  would  be  disproportioned 
to  our  resources.  Less  would  be  inadequate  to  the  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished. Our  military  force  should  for  the  present  be  kept  upon  its 
actual  footing ;  making  provision  for  a  re-enlistment  of  the  men  for  fiye 
years,  in  the  event  of  a  settlement  of  differences  with  France ;  with 
this  condition,  that  in  case  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  United  States  being  then  also  at  peace,  all  the  priyates  ol 
the  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  of  the  regiment  of 
dragoons,  exceeding  twenty  to  a  company,  shall  be  disbanded.  The 
corps  of  artillerists  may  be  left  to  retain  the  numbers  which  it  shall 
happen  to  have,  but  without  being  recruited,  until  the  number  of  offi- 
cers and  privates  shall  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  in£uitry  and 
dragoons.  A  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  President  to  augment  the 
four  old  regiments  to  their  war  establishment. 

'^  The  laws  respecting  volunteer  companies  and  the  eventual  armf 
should  be  rendered  permanent;  and  the  Executive  should  proceed 
without  delay  to  organize  the  latter.  Some  modifications  of  the  dia- 
cretion  of  the  President  will,  however,  be  proper  in  a  permanent  law ; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  plan,  if  it  shall  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  allow  the  enlistment,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  of  a  corps 
of  sergeants  equal  to  the  number  requisite  for  the  eventual  army. 

'^  The  institution  of  a  Military  Academy  will  be  an  auxiliary  of 
great  importance.  Manufactories  of  every  article,  the  woollen  parts 
of  clothing  included,  which  are  essential  to  the  supply  of  the  army, 
ought  to  be  established. 

"  3.  Arrangements  for  confirming  and  enlarging  the  legal  powers  of 
the  Government.  There  are  several  temporary  laws  which,  in  this 
view,  ought  to  be  rendered  permanent,  particularly  that  which  author- 
ises the  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  suppress  unlawful  combinations 
and  insurrections. 

^  An  article  ought  to  be  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution, 
for  empowering  Congress  to  open  canals  in  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  them  through  the  territory  of  two  or  more  States, 
or  through  the  territory  of  a  State,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  is  very  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  prodigious 
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iMilitiefl  for  inlmd  narigatiofi  with  which  nature  hj«  &Tored  this 
eoontiy.  It  will  also  aastst  cmnmerce  and  agriculture  by  rendering 
the  transportation  of  commodities  more  cheap  and  expeditious.  It  will 
teod  to  secure  the  connection,  bj  fiKnlitating  the  communication  be- 
tween distant  portions  of  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  a  useful  source  of 
fafloence  to  the  gOTemment. 

^Happj  would  it  be  if  a  clause  could  be  added  to  the  Constitution, 
enabling  Congress,  on  the  application  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a 
State,  containing  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  erect  it 
into  a  separate  State  on  the  condition  of  fixing  the  quota  of  contribu- 
tions  which  it  shall  make  towards  antecedent  debU,  if  any  there  shall 
be,  resenring  to  Congress  the  authority  to  leyy  within  such  State  the 
Inzes  necessary  to  the  pairment  of  such  quota  in  ca%  of  neglect  on  the 
ptft  of  the  State.  The  subdivision  of  the  great  States  is  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  the  General  Cknremment,  and.  with  it  of  the  Union. 
Gnat  States  will  always  feel  a  rivalship  with  the  common  head,  will 
often  be  disposed  to  machinate  against  it,  and,  in  certain  situations, 
wHl  be  able  to  do  it  with  decLsiTe  effect  The  subdivision  of  such 
States  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  point  in  the  Federal  policy  ;  and  small 
States  are  doubtless  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  local  regulation, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  republican  spirit  This  suggestion,  how- 
Ofer,  is  merely  thrown  out  for  consideration.  It  is  feared  that  it  will 
be  inexpedient,  and  even  dangerous,  to  propose  at  this  time  an  amend- 
ment of  the  kind* 

^  4.  Laws  for  restraining  and  punishing  incendiary  and  seditious 
practices.  It  will  be  useful  to  declare,  that  all  such  writings,  &c., 
which  at  common  law  are  libels,  if  levelled  against  any  officer  whatso- 
eter  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  cognizable  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  To  preserve  confidence  in  the  officers  of  the  general 
government  by  preserving  their  reputations  from  malicious  and  un- 
imnded  slanders,  is  essential  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their 
^ypointment  It  is  therefore  both  constitutional  and  politic  to  place 
their  reputations  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  cold  and  reluctant  protection 
of  State  Courts  always  temporizing,  sometimes  disaffected.f 


*  Thifl  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  more  narrow  limits  to  the  States  is 

to  have  been  in  consonance  with  JefiEer8on*s  after  views. 
t  TUi  suggestion  is  the  basis  of  an  allegation,  that  **  Hamilton  thought  the 
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*'  But  what  ayail  laws  which  are  not  executed  ?  Renegade  alkot 
oondact  more  than  one-half  of  the  incendiary  presses  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet,  in  open  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  they  are 
permitted  to  continue  their  destructiTe  labors.  Why  are  they  uoi 
sent  away  ?  Are  laws  of  this  kind  passed  merely  to  excite  odium  and 
remain  a  dead  letter  ?  Vigor  in  the  Executive  is  at  least  as  necessary 
as  in  the  legislative  branch.  If  the  President  requires  to  be  stimulated 
those  who  can  approach  him  ought  to  do  it.'' 

UwB  required  amendment,  as  not  effsctive  enoogfa  " !  Adams,  ix.  p.  14,  note. 
See  also  Randall,  iL  468.  The  habitual  nnscmpnlons  mendacity  of  this  wofk 
has  already  been  so  folly  shown  as  to  supersede  the  Airther  exhibition  of  its 
increasing,  progressiTe  frequency  and  Timlence,  bat  a  note  to  this  iiiggcstioM 
of  Uamilton  to  make  libels  against  the  officers  of  the  United  States  *S 
bieintke  Courts  of  the  Umiud  States  "  may  be  notioed.  *'  It**  (a  libel)  ^ 
punishable  for  example,  by  putting  the  offender  in  the  piDory,  until  the  Sta^ 
nte  56  George  IIL  c.  188.  This  was  a  Imikiiiom  of  the  common  law, 
Hamilton  proposed  to  pat  int^JmU  force.*  No  such  propositiofi  can  be 
to  bioL 
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Jefferson,  meanwhile,  was  in  frequent  consultation  as  to 
the  means  of  thwarting  the  government,  and  of  inspiring 
distrust  as  to  the  motives  of  its  supporters.  With  these 
▼lews  he  wrote  to  Madison : 

^  In  a  Bociety  of  memhen^  between  whom  and  yourself  are  great 
■Httnal  esteem  and  respect,  a  most  anziony  desire  is  expressed  that 
ycm  would  publish  your  debate$  of  the  Convention,  ♦  ♦  *  Could 
those  debates  be  ready  to  appear  critically,  their  effect  would  be  deci- 
AYe.  I  beg  of  you  to  turn  this  subject  in  your  mind.  The  arguments 
against  it  will  be  personal ;  those  in  favor  of  it  moral ;  and  something 
is  required  from  you  as  a  setoff  against  the  sin  of  your  retirement.'^  * 

Madison  replied :  f 

''  The  ideas  of  publishing  the  debates  of  the  Convention  ought  to 
be  well  weighed  before  the  expediency  of  it,  in  a  public  as  well  as  per- 
sonal view,  be  decided  on.  Besides  the  intimate  connection  between 
them,  the  whole  volume  ought  to  be  examined,  with  an  eye  to  the  use 
of  which  every  part  is  susceptible.  *  ♦  ♦  In  the  disposition  which 
Is  at  present  exercised  over  the  rules  of  construction,  and  the  counter 
reports  of  the  proceedings  that  would  perhaps  be  made  out  and  mus- 
tered for  the  occasion,  it  is  a  problem,  what  tone  might  be  given  to  the 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  But  I  shall  be  better  able  to  form  and 
explain  my  opinion  by  the  time,  which  now  approaches,  when  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  you  will  find  the  advantage  of 

•  Jefferson  to  Madison.    Jefiforson's  Works,  iiL  407.     January  16,  1799. 
t  Febmaiy  8,  1799. 
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looking  oyer  the  sheets  attentiTely  before  jou  flnallj  make  ap  yoor 
own."  He  then  refers  to  the  communications  of  Gerrj,  as  shown  in  a 
report  recently  submitted  by  Pickering  to  the  President.  ^^  It  is  im- 
possible," he  says,  ^'  for  any  man  of  candor  not  to  see  in  the  former 
an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  France  for  accommodation,  mixed  with 
the  feelings  which  Gerry  satisfactorily  explains.  The  latter  [diBplays 
a  narrow  understanding  and  a  most  malignant  heart  Taken,  how* 
ever,  in  combmation  with  preceding  transactions,  it  is  a  link  that  fits 
the  chain.  The  President  could  not  do  less  in  his  speech  than  allow 
France  an  option  of  peace,  nor  his  minister  do  less  than  to  insult  and 
exasperate  her,  if  possible,  into  a  refusal  of  it"]  * 

He  encloses  a  few  more  observations  for  the  pressw 
Not  daring  to  meet  the  contradictions  and  disproofs  which 
would  have  ensued  a  publication  of  his  reported  debatei^ 
an  act  of  more  guarded  infidelity  was  committed.  A 
copy  of  Hamilton's  first  outline  of  a  Constitution  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Callender,  and  was  published  by 
him. 

Jefferson  writes  to  Monroe,  stating  an  account  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  **  new  taxes.** 

''  I  shall  send  you,"  he  adds,  **  Gerry's  correspondence  and  Picker- 
ing's report  on  it,  by  which  you  will  perceive  the  willingness  of  France 
to  treat  with  us,  and  our  determination  not  to  believe  it,  and  therefore 
to  go  to  war  with  them.  For,  in  this  light,  must  be  viewed  our  sur- 
rounding their  islands  with  our  armed  vessels,  instead  of  their  cruising 
on  our  coasts,  as  the  law  directs.'^  He  foretells,  that  Gerry's  de- 
spatches will  tend  strongly  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  fears  the 
effect  of  the  bill  for  opefiing  commerce  with  St  Domingo,  as  a  high  ag- 
gravation ^*  to  France,  Which,  in  addition  to  our  cruising  around  thefar 
islands,  will  put  their  patience  to  a  great  proof.  One  fortunate  circum- 
stance is,  that,  annihilated  as  they  are  on  the  ocean,  they  cannot  get  at 
us  for  some  time,  and  thus  will  give  room  for  the  popular  sentiment  to 
correct  the  impmdenee?^  He  calls  upon  him  to  subscribe  to  raise  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  loan,  to  accomplish  "  a  very  important 

*  The  parts  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  copy  for  the  press  prepared  vo- 
der Madison's  eyes. 
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BMMure  under  consultation  "  not  disclosed    A  similar  requefit  is  made 
to  Madison. 

The  comments  on  Gerry's  conduct,  Jefferson  well 
knew,  would  prepare  his  mind  for  an  approach.  Soon 
after  his  return,  Gerry  wrote  to  Jefferson.  He  selected 
this  opportune  time  to  answer  in  an  elaborate  letter,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  induce  him  to  commit  a 
breach  of  faith  by  the  disclosure  of  diplomatic  confidences. 
It  was  couched  in  terms  transparent  to  any  unbiassed 
mind.* 

To  soothe  his  aged  pride,  offended  at  the  employment 
of  Logan  f  in  a  secret  mission,  he  broadly  denies  to  Ger- 
ry this  fact. 

"  In  confutation  of  these  and  all  f\iture  calumnies,  by  way  of  antid- 
pition,  I  shall  make  you  a  profession  of  my  political  faith/'  Ilis  pol- 
icy was  to  rely  for  internal  defence  **  on  the  militia  solely,  till  actual 
myasion — and  for  such  a  nayal  force  only  as  may  protect  our  coasts 
and  harbors  from  such  depredations  as  we  have  experienced  " — that  he 
was  "  not  for  a  standing  army  m  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe 
the  public  sentiment — nor  for  a  navy,  which,  by  its  own  expenses  and 
the  eternal  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with  pub- 

•  Jefferson*!  Works,  iii  407.    Jan.  26,  1799. 

f  In  a  graphic  account  of  an  interyiew  sought  by  Logan  with  Washington, 
the  lale  President  states  in  a  memorandum  of  the  interview :  *'  He  seemed  a 
UlUe  oonfonndedf  bnt  recovering,  said  that  not  more  than  five  persons  had  any 
knowledge  of  his  going — that  he  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  McKean 
with  certificates  of  oitiaenship.'*  Washington  ansHered  "  that  he  was  more 
fiictanate  than  our  envoys,  for  ihey  oonld  neither  be  reoeived  nor  heard  by  M. 
Meilin  or  the  Directory — that  if  the  powers  of  France  were  serious  in  their 
professions,  there  was  a  plain  and  effectual  way  by  which  that  object  conld 
be  aooomplished — namely,  to  repeal  all  the  obnoxioos  arrets,  by  which  the  com- 
meroe  and  rights  of  this  conntiy  had  been  invaded,  put  an  end  to  farther  depre- 
dations on  both,  and  make  restitution  for  the  injuries  we  had  received." — He 
"  asked  him  if  the  Directory  looked  i^kmi  tu  at  toormtj  not  even  allowed  to  turn 
wlaii  trod  ignm ;  for  it  was  evident  to  aU  the  woxld,  that  we  had  borne  and 
jRnbome,  beyond  what  even  common  respect  for  ourselves  permitted.*'  Wash- 
lDfloQ*f  WMDgi,  zL  884-^. 
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lie  bartiiens  and  sink  us  under  them.'*  "  I  am  for  free  oommeroe  with 
all  nations,  political  connection  with  none,  and  little  or  no  diplomatio 
establishment.^'  He  finally  arged  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Mon- 
roe, and  to  publish  the  official  confidences  of  his  embassy.  ^'  It  may 
be  in  your  power,"  he  said,  *^  to  saye  the  people  firom  these  miseries 
by  full  communications  and  unrestrained  details,  poitpaning  moUfom 
^delicacy  to  thae  of  duty.  It  rests  with  you  to  come  forward  inde- 
pendently, to  make  your  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  your  own  char- 
acter, to  disregard  calumny,  and  to  be  borne  above  it  on  the  shonlden 
of  your  grateful  fellow-citizens,  or  to  sink  into  the  humble  oblivion  to 
which  the  Federalists  (self-called)  have  secretly  condemned  you ;  and 
even  to  be  happy,  if  they  will  indulge  you  with  oblivion,  while  they 
have  beamed  on  your  colleagues  meridian  splendor.**  Certain  leaves  of 
this  long  letter,  with  characteristic  timidity,  he  prayed  him  to  ^hufr^^ 
^'  My  trust  in  you  leaves  me  voithout  a  fear  that  this  letter,  meant 
as  a  confidential  communication  of  my  impressions,  may  ever  go  out  of 
your  own  hand,  or  be  suffered  in  any  wise  to  commit  my  name.  In- 
deed, besides  the  accidents  which  might  happen  to  it  even  under  your 
care,  considering  the  accident  of  death  to  which  you  are  liable,  I  think 
it  9afe»t  to  pray  you,  after  reading  it  as  ofi^n  as  you  please,  to  destroy 
at  least  the  second  and  third  leaves."  *  *  *  <'  I  therefore  repeat  mf 
prayer  to  hum  the  second  ofid  third  leavetJ^  * 

Carefully  avoiding  to  commit  himself  by  writing  for 
the  press,  he  now  **  prayed,  and  besought,  and  petitioned 
his  friends  to  write  for  the  public,"  promising  them  to  be 
**  sacredly  secret."  "  The  engine  is  the  press.  Every 
man  must  lay  his  purse  and  his  pen  under  contribution.^  f 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were  using 
all  their  efforts  to  impair  the  energies  of  public  opinion  by 
false  alarms  of  unreal  dangers,  the  intelligence  from  Eu- 
rope was  of  a  character  to  confirm  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. The  tone  of  England,  upon  whom  the  destinies  of 
Europe  seemed  to  hang,  was  firm  and  lofty.      Her  King 

•  Jeflbrson's  Works,  m.  407-418. 
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•poke  the  voice  of  her  people,  whose  confidence  had  been 
raised  by  an  unexampled  series  of  naval  triumphs ;  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  Russia  and  of  Turkey.  The  victory  of  the  Nile  had 
awakened  the  hopes  of  the  European  continent.  In  the 
low  countries  were  formidable  insurrections  against  the 
imposed  authorities. — ^In  France,  extensive  disaffection. 
Austria  was  firm. — The  Directory  alarmed. 

Hamilton  had  seen  all  the  dangers  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  longer  adherence  to  a  merely  defensive  policy. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  to  endure  the  continuing,  though  less  frequent,  de- 
predations of  France.  He  hoped  that  while  her  political 
horizon  was  darkened,  she  might  feel  the  importance  of 
acceding  to  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the  United 
States.  Always  anxious  for  peace  on  honorable  terms, 
he  proposed  a  measure  which  he  believed  would  ensure 
it,  and  thus  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  House,  the  day  of 
the  date  of  Jefferson's  letter  to  (Jerry  :  * 

**  I  shonld  be  glad  to  see.  before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  law  em- 
powering the  President  at  his  discretion,  in  case  a  negotiation  between 
ihfb  United  States  and  France  ghonkl  not  be  on  foot  bv  the  first  of 
Angost  next,  or  being  on  foot  shonld  terminate  without  an  adjustment 
of  differences,  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  and  thereupon  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him  most  effectual  for 
omoying  the  enemy,  and  for  preventing  and  (histrating  the  hostile 
designs  of  France,  either  directly  or  iridireetly^  through  any  of  her  air 
Km.  This  course  of  proceeding,  by  postponing  the  event,  and  giving 
time  for  the  intervention  of  negotiation,  would  be  a  further  proof  of 
Bioderation  in  the  government ;  and  would  tend  to  reconcile  our  citi- 
■ens  to  the  last  extremity  if  it  shall  ensue,  gradually  accustoming 
tiidr  minds  to  look  forward  to  it. 

*^  If  France  be  really  desirous  of  accommodation,  this  plan  will 

*  Hamilton*!  Woika,  vL  890.    Jamiary  36,  1799. 
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oelcrate  her  meastires  to  bring  it  about  If  she  have  not  that  dedn^  it 
is  best  to  anticipate  her  final  vengeance,  and  to  throw  whatever  weight 
we  have  into  the  scale  opposed  to  her.  This  conduct  may  contribute 
to  disable  her  to  do  the  mischief  which  she  may  meditate.  As  it'  li 
ererj  moment  possible,  that  the  project  of  taking  possession  of  thi 
Floridas  and  LouUiana^  long  since  attributed  to  France,  may  be  ^ 
tempted  to  be  put  in  execution,  it  is  very  important  that  the  EzecuthrA  • 
should  be  clothed  with  power  to  meet  and  defeat  so  dangerous  an  ^tt* 
terprise.  Indeed,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  France  to  leave  us  in  a  static  dT  , 
semi-hostility,  'tis  preferable  to  terminate  it,  and,  by  taking  possess&oil 
of  those  countries  for  ourselves,  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  their  fUHug 
into  the  hands  of  an  active  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  OH 
sure  to  the  Atlantic  States  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  key  of  tli0 
Western  Country.  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
acquisition  of  those  countries  as  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Union,  which  I  consider  as  very  important  to  the  wel&re  of  the  wliol^ 
^'  If  universal  empire  is  still  to  be  the  pursuit  of  France,  what  dm 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  better  than  to  detach  South  America  ftWn, 
Spain,  which  is  only  the  channel  through  which  the  riches  of  JtfMdtf 
and  Peru  are  conveyed  to  France?  The  Executive  ought  to  be  put  ilk 
a  situation  to  embrace  favorable  conjunctures  for  effecting  such  sepft* 
ration*  'Tis  to  be  regretted,  that  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  mili- 
tary force  does  not  advance  more  -rapidly.  There  is  some  sad  Htm* 
sense  on  this  subject,  in  some  good  heads.  The  reveries  of  some  of  tlM 
(Hends  of  the  Government  are  more  iigurious  to  it  than  the  attacks  of 
its  declared  enemies. — When  will  men  learn  to  profit  by  experience?  '^ 

Instead  of  a  policy  so  well  adapted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  peaces 
if  France  was  disposed  to  peace,  on  honorable  terms ;  OTi 
if  she  preferred  war,  to  anticipate  the  designs  upon  tlie 
Western  territory  she  will  be  seen  to  have  entertained,  a 
step  was  now  taken  by  Adams  which  determined  his  own 
fate,  and  that  of  the  Federal  party.  When  *  the  Presh 
dent  arrived  at  the  Seat  of  Government, 

•  Hmdtoo'f  Worki,  tiL  70*. 
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*^  the  tone  of  hie  mind  seemed  to  haTe  been  raised,  rather  than  de- 
pressed. It  was  suggested  to  him,  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  insert 
in  his  speech  to  Congress,  a  sentiment  of  this  import :  That  after  the 
repeated  rejected  advances  of  this  ooontrj,  its  dignity  required  that  it 
dKmld  be  left  with  France  in  future  to  make  the  first  overture ;  that, 
if  desirous  of  reconciliation,  she  should  erince  the  disposition  by  send* 
n^  a  minister  to  this  goremment ;  he  would  be  received  with  the  re- 
qpeet  due  to  his  character,  and  treated  with  the  frankness  of  a  sincere 
desire  of  accommodation*  The  suggestion  was  received  in  a  manner 
both  indignant  and  intemperate. '^  Adams  announced  it,  "  as  a  senti- 
ment  which  he  had  adopted  on  mature  reflection ;  that  \f  France 
ikauld  $end  a  minister  to-nuyrrou^  he  toould  order  him  hack  the  day 
4i^t&r,  So  imprudent  an  idea  was  easily  refuted.  Little  argument  was 
requisite  to  show,  that,  by  a  similar  system  of  retaliation,  when  one 
gofemment  in  a  particular  instance  had  refused  the  envoy  of  another, 
nations  might  entail  upon  each  other  perpetual  hostility,  mutually 
bairing  the  avenues  of  explanation.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
from  this  extraordinary  sally,  the  mind  of  Adams  underwent  a  total 
revolution ;  he  resolved  not  only  to  insert  in  his  speech  the  sentiment 
wlueh  had  been  proposed  to  him,  but  to  go  farther,  and  to  declare,  that 
if  France  would  give  explicit  assurances  of  receiving  a  minister  from 
this  country  with  due  respect,  he  would  send  one.  In  vain  was  this 
extension  of  the  sentiment  opposed  by  all  his  ministers,  as  being  equally 
incompatible  with  good  policy,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation ;  he 
obstinately  persisted,  and  the  pernicious  declaration  was  introduced. 
It  was  the  groundwork  of  the  false  steps  which  succee<led. 

*^  The  declaration  recommended  to  the  President  was  a  prudent 
one.  The  measures  of  Congress,  by  their  mitigated  form,  showed  that 
SB  eye  had  been  still  kept  upon  pacification.  A  numerous  party  were 
iwene  firom  war  with  France  at  any  rate.  A  strong  preference  of  hon- 
enble  accommodation  to  final  rupture  was  discernible,  even  amidst  the 
sfltasioos  of  resentment,  in  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  charges 
eidiibited  in  the  fiuse  of  the  world  against  the  French  government  were 
of  a  high  and  disgraceful  complexion ;  they  had  been  urged  with  much 
point  and  emphasis.  To  give  an  opening  to  France  to  make  concilia- 
tory propositions,  some  salve  for  her  pride  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
aeoenary,  she  should  be  assured,  that  she  would  not  expose  herself  to 
SB  affiront  by  a  refusal  to  receive  the  agent  whom  she  might  employ 
for  that  purpoee.    It  would  be  a  new  proof  to  the  American  people  of 
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the  moderate  and  pacific  temper  of  their  goremment,  which  would 
tend  to  preserve  their  confidence ;  and  to  dispose  them  more  and  more 
to  meet  inevitable  extremities  with  fortitude  and  without  murmurs. 
But  the  supplement  to  the  declaration  vras  a  blamable  excess.  It  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  ends  to  be  answered.  But  the  sentiment 
adopted  waived  the  point  of  honor^  which  required  that  the  next  mia- 
sion  between  the  two  countries  should  proceed  fit>m  France. 

''  The  national  dignity  demanded  that  this  point  should  not  be  de- 
parted from  without  necessity.  No  such  necessity  could  be  pretended 
to  exist.  Another  mission  by  America  would  naturally  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  France,  even 
at  the  expense  of  honor ;  an  impression  injurious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  a  measure  which  would  transfer  the  negotiation  beyond  the  imm^' 
diate  direction  of  the  United  States,  and  compel  them  to  delegate  to 
their  envoys  the  important  power  of  judging  of  the  rapidly  changing 
circumstances  of  Europe,  and  place  it  too  much  in  the  power  of  France 
to  manage  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  according  to  events.'* 

Yet  in  despite  of  these  paramount,  cogent  considera- 
tions, this  last  declaration  was  inserted  in  the  speech. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the  session  be- 
fore any  information  was  received  by  Congress  from  the 
Executive  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  in  France, 
which  had  terminated  with  Gerry.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
January,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand, 
and  his  vindicatory  letter.  It  was  followed  by  an  able 
analytical  comment  from  the  pen  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  document  had  been  prepared  by  Colonel 
Pickering,  with  great  deliberation,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  President,  who,  after  expunging  the  parts  most  con- 
demnatory of  G^rry,  gave  it  his  sanction  by  laying  it  be- 
fore Congress. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was,  that  the  French 
government  by  always  abstaining  from  specific  demands 
of  damages,  by  refusing  to  receive  our  ministers,  by  at 
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length  proposing  to  negotiate  in  a  mode  which  it  knew  to 
be  impracticable,  with  the  person  who  had  no  powers, 
and  who,  therefore,  constantly  refused  to  negotiate,  and 
tbos  wholly  avoiding  a  negotiation,  has  kept  open  the 
field  of  complaints  for  wrongs  and  injuries,  in  order,  by 
leaving  them  undefined,  to  furnish  pretences  for  unlimited 
depredations.  ^  In  this  way,  it  gratified  its  avarice  and 
revenge,  and  it  hoped  also  to  satiate  its  ambition." 

In  the  contingency  of  a  war,  the  President  had  resolved 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  Russia,  and  with  the  Porte. 
Rafus  King,  the  Ambassador  at  St.  James,  was  authorized 
to  treat  with  the  former.  William  Smith,  the  resident  at 
Lisbon,  with  the  latter.  These  appointments  were  an- 
nounced on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
previously  mentioned,  stating  the  continued  existence  of 
the  French  decree,  which  *' subjected  explicitly  and  ex- 
clusively American  seamen  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  if 
found  on  board  ships,  the  enemies  of  France.** 

Proceedings  so  recent,  would  give  the  impression,  that 
no  immediate  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
was  in  contemplation  ;  that  the  President  had  resolved  to 
retain  the  dignified  attitude  in  which  he  stood.  But  those 
who  saw  him  in  a  nearer  point  of  view,  discovered  the 
workings  of  his  passions.  The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
bit  nomination  of  his  son-in-law  as  Adjutant-General,* 
bad  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  his  self-love  ;  his  com- 
pelled preferment  of  Hamilton  to  the  second  rank  in  the 
army ;  the  authoritative  letter  of  Washington  requiring 
the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation  upon  which  he  accepted 
the  chief  command  ;  his  own  humiliating  reply  ;  all  these 
rankled  in  his  breast,  and  laid  him  open  to  the  insidious 
arts  of  his  opponents. 

*  For  tiM  groimdi  of  thif  rejeetion  tee  Pickering'f  Beriew,  p.  lOO. 
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The  influence  of  some  of  these  occurrences  was  eariy 
shown.  The  act  creatiiig  the  army  was  imperative,  yet 
no  orders  •  were  for  a  long  time  given  to  recruit  iL 
^  Steps,"  General  Hamilton  wrote,  as  early  as  the  preced* 
ing  month  of  August,  **  have  been  taken  towards  the  cor» 
rection  of  this  obvious  mistake,  the  success  of  which  now 
depends  on  the  President,  and  on  that  success  the  alter* 
native  of  some  or  no  energy," 

Yet  no  instructions  to  recruit  were  given.  Months 
elapsed,  and  the  President  intimated  that  they  need  not 
be  hurried.  In  the  previous  year,  Washington  had  writ* 
ten  to  Hamilton  :  **  No  plan  yet  decided,  or  that  I  can 
discover,  for  recruiting  the  augmented  force,  or  even  for 
appointing  the  officers  thereof.  It  is  for  the  Executive 
to  account  for  this  delay.  Sufficient  it  is  for  me  to  re« 
gret,  and  I  do  regret  it  sorely.  The  law  passed  before 
the  middle  of  July,  and  was  positive ;  and  the  middle  of 
September  has  produced  no  fruit  from  it.  This  iome'm 
inconceivable." 

Hamilton  communicated  this  continued  delay  to  him. 
He  replied : 

"If  the  augmented  foroe  was  not  intended  as  an  ^in  terrormm^ 
measure,  the  delay  in  recruiting  is  unaccountable,  and  baffles  all  con- 
jecture on  reasonable  grounds.  Far  removed  from  the  scene,  I  might 
ascribe  these  delays  to  wrong  causes,  and  therefore  will  hazard  no 
opinion  respecting  them ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that, 
unless  a  material  change  takes  place,  our  military  theatre  affords  but 
a  gloomy  prospect  to  those  who  are  to  perform  principal  parts  in  the 
drama.    Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours.* 

That  personal  feelings  and  personal  motives  solely 

*  Je£for8on,  Januaiy  29,  1799,  uiging  Pendleton  to  resome  his  p«^ 
tnmnerates  among  the  topics — **  recruiting  officers  loaning  at  eyeiy  Ckrarl 
House  to  decoy  the  laborer  frorfi  his  plough, — a  navy  of  fifty  ships,**  &o.  J^* 
fierson^s  Works,  iii.  415. 
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actuated  Adams,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  all  the 
concurring  circumstances.  In  the  selection  of  the  (gen- 
eral staff  of  the  army,  his  animosity  to  Hamilton  had  been 
defeated,  and  defeated  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
brought  upon  him  the  consciousness  of  degradation,  of 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  Washington.  But  what  was 
probably  more  galling  to  his  vanity,  he  had  been  con- 
trolled— controlled  in  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  pow- 
er of  appointment, — in  his  view,  a  "  kingly  prerogative." 
He  resolved  upon  revenge,  and  he  revenged  himself  by 
defeating  an  imperative  law.  He  would  place  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  being  Gen- 
erals without  an  army  ;  and  while  he  exercised  the  pa- 
tronage of  filling  commissions  in  every  rank,  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  determined  there  should  be  no  file.  The  over- 
shadowing of  elevated  military  renown  had  ever  been  his 
bane.  The  antidote  was  in  a  never-ceasing  eulogium 
apon  a  Navy^  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  special  patron. 
The. pending  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  bill  framed 
by  Hamilton,  for  "  the  better  organizing  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,"  forced  his  volcanic  passions,  of  which 
the  murmurs  had  been  heard,  to  burst  into  flame.  This 
bill,  it  has  been  stated,  with  proper  deference  to  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  Commander-in-chief  during  the 
Revolution,  established  the  rank  of  '^  General."  It  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  with  the  recent 
message  of  the  President,  covering  the  correspondence 
with  France  ;  and  was  followed  by  acts,  all  indicating  the 
determined  purpose  of  the  Senate  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  nation : — one,  vesting  a  power  of  retaliation  in  the 
President,  founded  on  that  message ; — another,  to  aug- 
ment the  Navy — a  third,  giving  eventual  authority  to 
augment  the  army  to  a  total  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in  con- 
formity with  Hamilton's  suggestions. 
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The  bill  "  for  better  organizing  the  army  **  was  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of 
February — and,  on  the  same  day,*  Sedgewick  writes  to 
Hamilton :  "  The  delays  in  the  military  department  are  ' 
as  unaccountable  as  they  are  injurious.  *  *  *  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  evil  7  Will  it  be  possible  to  get  on  in  a 
state  of  war  or  insurrection  7  I  need  not  say  I  write  to 
you  in  the  most  perfect  confidence.  I  last  evening  called 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President.  He  was  alone,  and, 
as  I  hoped,  soon  introduced  the  subject  of  our  military.  I 
gave  him  my  view  of  the  subject,  and  somewhat  at  large. 
He  replied,  and  nearly  in  the  following  words :  '  As  to 
the  Virginians,  sir,  it  is  weakness  to  apprehend  any  thing 
from  them ;  but,  if  you  must  have  an  army,  I  will  give  it 
to  you  ;  but  remember,  it  will  make  the  government  more 
unpopular  than  all  their  other  acts.  They  have  submit- 
ted with  more  patience  than  any  people  ever  did  to  the 
burden  of  taxes,  which  has  been  liberally  laid  an ;  bat 
their  patience  will  not  last  always.'  This  was  the  text 
on  which  he  dilated  extensively.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
astonished.  Astonishment  is  a  sentiment  which  he  hat 
for  some  time  lost  the  power  to  excite. 

^'  During  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  for  the  organization  of  the  army,  was  men- 
tioned. He  asked  me  what  additional  authority  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Commander-in-chief  7  I  answered 
none ;  that  all  that  was  proposed  was  to  give  him  a  new 
title^ — that  of  General.  •  What,*  said  he,  '  are  you  going 
to  appoint  him  General  over  the  President  7  I  have  not 
been  so  blind  but  I  have  seen  a  combined  effort  among 
those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  Government,  to 
annihilate  the  essential  powers  given  to  the  President. 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  vL  898. 
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This,  sir,'  (raising  his  voice,)  '  my  understanding  has  per- 
ceived and  my  heart  felt ! '  After  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise, and  a  declaration  of  belief  that  he  was  mistaken, 
with  all  humility,  I  prayed  him  to  mention  the  facts  from 
which  he  had  made  this  inference.  He  answered,  '  that 
if  I  had  not  seen  it,  it  was  improper  for  him  to  go  into  the 
detail.'  '{'his  shows  that  we  are  afflicted  with  an  evil,  for 
which  certainly  no  complete  remedy  can  be  applied ;  but 
it  might  be  palliated,  perhaps,  by  bringing  into  the  ad- 
ministration a  man  of  talents,  and  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  gives  an  ascendency,  without  its  being  perceived." 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Adams  took  the  decisive 
step.  His  distempered*  jealous  mind,  had  rendered  him, 
the  easy  victim  of  a  bold,  deep,  malignant  intrigue.  The 
attempt,  which  Jefferson  had  suggested  immediately  after 
bis  elevation  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  "  to  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  Adams  as  to  his  future  election,"  f  had 
been  then  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  Madison.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  make  this  experiment  upon  his  credulity. 

The  letter  of  the  President,  of  the  twentieth  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  previously  quoted,  was 
written  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  by  hira  of  General 
Washington's  letter  as  to  the  appointment  of  Hamilton, 
second  in  command.  This  letter  and  his  subsequent 
course  as  to  his  speech  indicate  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
The  delays  of  instructions  to  recruit  had  prevented  the 
raising  of  the  army,  but  still  Washington  and  Hamilton 
held  positions  so  prominent  as  to  fix  the  popular  mind 
upon  them,  as  the  principal  personages  in  Ihe  opening 
dnuna.     The  institution  of  a  third  mission  to  France  was 

*  '*  AcUuBs  has  high  pasaiQDi,  is  tenacioiiB  of  anthori^,  aud  is  preoiplUlt,'* 
Bntherford  to  Sedgewick. 

t  Jefienon  to  Madison.    Jeffsnon's  Works,  iii,  841. 
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an  expedient  which  might  shift  the  scene,  and  place 
Adams  in  the  foreground  of  the  stage. 

Jefferson  was  not  slow  to  discover  what  was  passing 
in  his  vexed  mind.  The  opportunity  was  offered  for  % 
coup  d'etat,  which,  if  successful,  would  be  decisive.  ^  A 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  opposition  waited 
upon  Adams,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  would  institute  a 
mission  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  dismiss  the  Seo 
retary  at  War,  McHenry,  and  of  State,  Pickering,  they 
would  not  oppose,  or  they  would  support  his  re-election  to 
the  Presidency."* 

The  bait  was  taken.  Adams  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net, "  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  project  of  a  treaty  and 
consular  convention,  such  as  might  at  this  day  be  acceded 
to  by  the  United  States,  if  proposed  by  France.'*  It  waa 
to  be  '*  completed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  other  busi* 
ness  of  more  immediate  necessity  will  permit.''  f  As  no 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  France  of  an  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  treaty,  this  request  could  only  have  ref- 
erence to  the  mission,  thus  urged  upon  him. 

Soon  after  Gerry's  departure  from  Paris,  Talleyrand, 
through  Pichon,  the  French  diplomatic  agent  at  the 
Hague,  opened  communications,  as  previously  related, 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  American  resident  minister,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  a  negotiation.  In  the  first  of 
these  communications  to  Pichon  he  disavowed  any  hostile 
purposes  in  the  Directory  towards  the  United  States^ 
though  such  purposes  had  recently  been  menaced  to 
Gerry — he  disavowed  any  design  to  indicate  to  the 
United  States  the  selection  of  an  envoy,  though  such  inr 

*  Piokering's  Review,  ppi  62  to  66,  giyet  the  evidence  of  thiA  statement 
t  Ad«me'4  Works,  riU.  621. 
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dication  had  recently  most  insultingly  been  made,  and 
merely  hinted  that  the  selection  of  Murray  would  not  be 
anwelcome  to  France.  In  a  second  communication,  to 
Pichon,  the  respectful  reception  of  an  envoy  without  any 
indication  ef  the  person  was  assured  by  Talleyrand. 
Hamilton  states : 

**  In  this  manner  assarances  were  given,  that  France  was  disposed 
to  treat,  and  that  a  Minister  from  the  United  States,  '  would  be  re^ 
enved  and  accredited  ! '  But  they  were  accompanied  with  intimations 
of  the  characters  proper  to  be  employed,  and  who  would  be  likely  to 
■ooceed,  which  was  exceptionable,  both,  as  it  savored  of  the  pretension 
(justly  censured  by  the  President  himself^)  of  prescribing  to  other  gov- 
cmments  how  they  were  to  manage  their  own  afiOiirs ;  and  as  it  might 
be  construed  into  a  tacit  condition  of  the  promise  to  receiye  a  minister. 
Orertnres  so  circuitous  and  informal,  through  a  person  who  was  not 
the  r^ular  organ  of  the  French  goremment  for  making  them,  to  a  per- 
son who  was  not  the  regular  organ  of  the  American  GoTermnent  for 
VBOttring  them,  might  be  a  very  fit  mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
like  overtures  in  a  more  authentic  and  obligatory  shape,  but  they 
were  a  very  inadequate  basis  for  the  institution  of  a  new  mission. — 
When  the  President  pledged  himself  in  his  speech  to  send  a  minister, 
if  satisfactory  assurances  of  a  proper  reception  were  given,  he  must 
have  been  underst<x>d  to  mean  such  as  were  direct  and  official^  not 
math  as  were  both  informal  and  destitute  of  a  competent  sanction,''^ 

Yet  upon  this  loose  and  vague  foundation,  Adams, 
lured  by  the  pledge  of  Democratic  support,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  February  precipitately  nominated  Murray,  en- 
Toy  to  the  French  Republic,  ^  without  previous  consulta- 
tion with  any  of  his  ministers !  The  nomination  itself  was 
to  each  of  them,  even  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  con- 
stitutional counsellor  in  similar  affairs,  the  first  notice  of 
the  project.'* 

The  message  bore  date  the  same  day  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  for  ^  the  eventual  organization 
of  the  army,**  in  which  he  beheld  the  perspective  of  Ham- 
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ilton's  future  elevation.  **  The  British  faction/'  he  wrote, 
*  was  determined  to  have  a  war  with  France ;  and  Albx* 
▲iTDER  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  then  Pres* 
ident  of  the  United  States  I "  * 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  nominating  Murray,  he 
transmitted  ''  a  document  f  which/'  he  said,  ^  seems  to  be 
intended  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  condition  of  his  mes* 
sage  of  the  twenty-first  of  June ;"  stated  his  own  readinesi 
**  to  embrace  every  plausible  appearance  of  probability  of 
preserving  or  restoring  tranquillity ; "  and  added,  that  the 
Envoy  should  **  not  go  to  France  without  direct  and  une- 
quivocal assurances  from  the  French  government,  signi- 
fied by  their  minister  of  foreign  relations,  that  he  shall  be 
received  in  character,"  and  that  an  exchange  of  ministers 
should  take  place. 

This  procedure  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Hamilton  by  a  senator,  who  wrote,  "  This  message,  im- 
portant and  mischievous  as  it  is,  was  the  result  of  Presi- 
dential wisdom,  without  the  knowledge  of,  or  any  intima- 

*  Letter  of  Adams,  xxziv. 

f  The  docTunent  on  which  this  nomination  was  foonded,  was  the  second 
letter  from  Talleyrand  to  Piehon,  hefore  adverted  to,  bearing  date  the  28tii 
Sept,  1798,  more  thamfowr  monthi  prmnmu  to  the  nomination.  Yet,  it  is  stated, 
to  have  been  received  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1799.  When  it  is  seen  that^  fai 
a  letter,  of  the  Ist  of  Febmaxy,  1799 — the  next  day,  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Murray,  the  intervention  of  Holland  was  sammarily  rejected  in  these  wotdii 
"  The  President  did  not  pause  for  an  answer  in  the  negative,**  and  from  the 
probability  of  its  having  been  received  long  before,  the  inference  is,  that  this 
letter  was  merely  the  pretext  of  the  nomination,  prompted  by  other  motivaii 
The  former  of  these  letters,  probably  to  avoid  the  objection  that  would  bt 
made  to  the  appointment  of  Murray,  that  he  had  been  indicated  in  it  by  Tal- 
leyrand— and  to  escape  the  oonmient  that  his  selectioif  of  Murray  was  dictated 
by  him,  to  the  President,  was  suppressed.  It  was  subsequently  furnished  te 
and  published  by  Callender  I X 

I  WotfcsorAdtiiM,i.04«L 
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enclosing  a  letter  to  him  from  Barlow.  "  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion,"  Washington  wrote,  "  that  this  letter  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  negotiation  upon  open,  fair,  and  hon- 
orable ground,  and  merits  a  reply,  and  will  instruct  me 
as  to  the  tenor  of  it,  I  shall  with  pleasure  and  alacrity 
obey  your  orders,  more  especially,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  means,  however  small,  of  re- 
storing peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  United  States  upon 
just,  honorable  and  dignified  terms,  which  I  am  persuaded 
is  the  ardent  desire  of  all  the  friends  of  this  rising  em- 
pu^.'* 

''  Tranquillity,"  Adams  replied,  "  npon  jnst  and  honorable  terms,  is 
midoiibtedly  the  ardent  desire  of  the  friends  of  this  country,  and  I  wish 
the  babyish  and  womanly  blubbering  for  peace  may  not  necessitate  the 
oundnsion  of  a  treaty  that  will  not  be  just  nor  very  honorable.  I  do 
not  intend,  however,  that  they  shall.  There  is  not  much  sincerity 
in  the  cant  about  peace ;  those  who  snivel  for  it  now  were  for  war 
tgainst  Britain  a  few  months  ago,  and  would  be  now,  if  they  saw  a 
diance.  In  elective  governments,  peace  or  war  are  alike  embraced  by 
psrties,  when  they  think  they  can  employ  either  for  electioneering 
purposes.'' 

Washington  merely  prayed,  in  reply,  that  the  Presi- 
dent ^'  might  long  live  to  enjoy  those  blessings  which  must 
flow  to  our  country,  if  we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  pass  this 
critical  period  in  an  honorable  and  dignified  manner ^  with- 
out being  involved  in  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war." 

That  Washington  viewed  this  procedure  as  a  depart- 
ure from  that  regard  to  the  national  dignity  he  had  incul- 
cated, is  seen  in  a  letter  from  him  of  the  same  date*  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.    He  observes : 

'*  The  unexpectedness  of  the  event  communicated  in  your  letter  of 
iSbm  twenty-first  ultimo,  did,  as  you  may  suppose,  surprise  me  not  t 
tttt&B.    But  fiur,  very  fiur  indeed  was  this  surprise  short  of  what  I  ez- 

•  Maich  8, 1790.    Wadiii«ton'»  Writioga,  zi  402. 
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perienoed  the  next  day,  when,  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  imm^ 
diately  from  Philadelphia,  I  was  informed,  that  there  had  been  no  dt- 
reet  overture  from  the  Goyemment  of  France  to  that  of  the  United 
States  for  a  negotiation.  On  the  contrary,  that  M.  Talleyrand  wai 
playing  the  same  loose  and  roundabout  game  he  had  attempted  the 
year  before,  as  in  that  case,  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  would 
subserve  his  purposes  best  Had  we  approached  the  antechamber  of 
this  gentleman  when  he  opened  the  door  to  us,  and  there  waited  for  a 
formal  invitation  into  the  interior,  the  governments  would  have  met 
upon  equal  ground,  and  we  might  have  advanced  or  receded  according 
to  circumstances,  without  commitment.  In  plainer  words,  had  wt 
said  to  M.  Talleyrand  through  the  channel  of  his  communication,  *  We 
still  are.  as  we  always  have  been,  ready  to  settle  by  £ur  negotiatioii 
all  differences  between  the  two  nations  upon  open,  just  and  honorable 
terms,  and  it  rests  with  the  Directory  (after  the  indignities  with  which 
our  attempts  to  effect  this  have  been  treated),  if  they  are  equally  sin- 
cere, to  come  forward  in  an  unequivocal  manner  and  prove  it  by  their 
acts,'  such  conduct  would  have  shown  a  dignified  willingness  on  our 
part  to  negotiate,  and  would  have  proved  their  sincerity  on  the  other. 
Under  my  present  view  of  the  subject,  this  would  have  been  the  ooune 
I  should  have  pursued ;  keeping  equally  in  view  the  horrors  of  wir, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  government'' 

The  ^measure  thus  condemned  had  been  taken,  and 
the  only  question  that  remained  was,  how  best  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Hamilton  answered  Sedge- 
wick  immediately :  * 

^  The  step  announced  in  your  letter,  just  received,  in  all  its  cireom- 
stances,  would  astonish,  if  any  thing  from  that  quarter  could  astonish. 

"But,  as  it  has  happened,  my  present  impression  is,  that  the  meaa- 
ure  must  go  into  effect  with  the  additional  idea  of  a  commission  of 
three.  The  mode  must  be  accommodated  with  the  President.  JAir- 
ray  is  certainly  not  strong  enough  for  so  immensely  important  a  mia* 
Mon." 

His  advice  governed  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

«  Febmaxy  21. 
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Adams  was  placed  by  his  precipitation  in  an  awkward 
predicament. 

"  It  is,"  a  Senator  wrote  to  Hamilton,  ^  one  of  the  misforttmes  to 
wbich  we  are  subjected  bj  the  wild  and  irregular  starts  of  a  Tain,  jeal- 
ous, and  half- frantic  mind,  that  we  are  obliged  to  practise  an  infraction 
of  correct  principles,  a  direct  commonication  between  the  President 
■Dd  Senate.  I  am  this  morning  to  wait  upon  him  and  solicit  an  inter- 
Tiew  between  him  and  the  committee  upon  his  nomination,  to  induce 
him  to  alter  it  as  respects  the  person ;  and,  instead  of  an  indiridual  to 
propose  a  commission,  as  it  respects  the  principles  on  which  the  nego- 
tiation shall  commence,  and  as  respects  the  scene  within  which  it  shall 
be  carried  on." 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  President. 
■*  He  declared  repeatedly,  that  to  defend  the  Executive 
against  oligarchic  influence,  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  insist  on  a  decision  on  the  nomination ; "  and  he 
added,  **  I  have,  on  mature  reflection,  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  will  neither  withdraw  nor  modify  the  nomination.'* 
If  Murray  was  negatived,  he  said,  he  would  then  propose 
a  Commission,  two  of  which  should  be  gentlemen  within 
the  United  States ;  that  the  commission  should  be  joint ; 
that  in  no  case  they  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  until  the  positive  oflicial  assurances  of  their  re- 
ception, •*  shall  have  been  given.^  * 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
ject the  nomination ;  but  at  the  request  of  Adams,  the 
rejecting  report  was  deferred  to  give  him  time  to  prepare 
a  message  to  the  Senate.  He  now  abandoned  the  ground 
be  had  recently  taken,  and  nominated  Ellsworth  the  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States — Patrick  Henry  and  Murray 
as  Commissioners — for  the  reason  that  it  would  give  more 
general  satisfaction. 

^Tbis  modification  of  the  measure,"  Hamilton  ob- 

*  SedgewidL  to  HamiitOD,  Febrnaiy  2a,  1799. 
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gervedy  ^  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment,  that  it  had  been 
premature.  How  unseemly  was  this  fluctuation.  It  ar* 
gued  either  instability  of  views,  or  want  of  sufficient  con* 
sidef  ation  beforehand.  The  one  or  the  other,  in  an  affair 
of  so  great  moment,  is  a  serious  reproach.'' 

Henry  declined  the  mission,  Greneral  Davie  of  North 
Carolina  was  substituted. 

It  has  been  perceived,  that  in  the  act  suspending  in- 
tercourse with  the  French  dominions,  power  to  except  its 
dependencies  had  been  reserved.  It  was  among  the  ex- 
traordinary inconsistencies  of  Adams,  that,  while  he  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  France  to  negotiate  an  accommoda- 
tion with  her,  he  should  have  sent  an  agent  to  Toussaint 
to  encourage  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo.  This 
did  not  escape  Hamilton's  observation,  when  urged  by 
Pickering  to  frame  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government 
of  that  Island.  Previous  to  the  nomination  of  Murray,  he 
had  observed  to  him : 

'^  The  provision  in  the  law  is  ample,  bnt  in  this,  my  dear  sir,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  we  must  unite  caution  with  decision.  The  United 
States  must  not  be  committed  on  the  independence  of  St  Domingo—- 
no  guarantee — no  formal  treaty  "^ — ^nothing  that  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment. It  will  be  enough  to  let  Toussaint  be  assured  verbally,  but  ex- 
plicitly, that  upon  his  declaration  of  independence,  a  commercial  inter- 
course will  be  opened ;  and  continue  while  he  maintains  it  and  gives 
due  protection  to  our  rights  and  property.  I  incline  to  think  the 
declaration  of  independence  ought  to  precede.'^  This  suggestion 
was  made  in  conformity  with  an  opinion  he  entertained,  that  *'  the 
independence  of  the  French  West  India  colonies  ought  to  be  aimed  at*' 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  renewed  his  request, 
Hamilton  enclosed  a  plan  for  the  government  of  St.  Do- 

*  The  British  government  had  proposed  a  plan  to  Rnfos  King,  which  he 
disapproved ;  bat  he  suggested  a  joint  treaty  of  protection.  R.  King  to  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Jannary  10, 16,  26,  1799. 
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which,  he  wroce,  "^had  been  delated  by  x}ye  mat- 
tipficny  of  hii  avocatioos  and  imperfect  health,  that  had 
pfferented  hif  bestowing  safficient  thought  to  ofier  any 
worth  haTing.** 
It  if  a  document  indicative  of  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
'being  well  deviKd  to  protect  an  ignorant  and  semi- 
barbaroos  people  firom  total  licentioosnes  on  the  fim  ac- 
quMtion  fd  iiwiependence ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
gradual  advances  towards  liberty,  which  their  social  im- 
prorement  would  require  and  suggest. 

"^The  moltipijdty  of  mj  mwoc^taao^  joined  to  imperfiMC  health,  liai 

dtisjrvd  tht  eommanieatuw  joa  desired  leafjeniug  St.  Domingo.    And 

■  vorse,  it  hu  prerented  mr  beatowiiig  sidEcient  thooght  to 

at  present  snj  thing  worth  hsring. 

**  Ko  regclsr  ijitem  of  liberty  wiQ  at  present  suit  St.  Domingo. 

Ths  goremmcpt,  if  independent,  most  be  militsry.  partaking  of  the 

fsadsl  syitent." 

In  this  view  of  what  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  re- 
quired, he  framed  the  outline  of  a  form  of  government, 
to  rest  on  a  military  basis.  At  the  close  of  this  letter  he 
observed :  **  These  thoughts  are  very  crude,  but  perhaps 
they  may  afford  some  hints.  How  is  the  sending  an 
agent  to  Toussaint  to  encourage  the  independeney  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  a  minister  to  France  to  negotiate  an  ac- 
commodation, reconcilable  to  consistency  or  good  faith  ?  ^  * 

On  the  second  of  March  the  ^  act  to  regulate  the  med- 
ical establishment,"  drawn  by  General  Hamilton, — ^an 
act  ^  giving  eventual  authority  to  the  President  to  aug- 
ment the  army  ; "  and  another  **  authorizing  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  marine  corps,"  were  approved  ;  and  on  the 
third,  the  day  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
bill,  also  drawn  by  Hamilton,  **  for  the  better  organizing 

•  Fehmaiy  21, 1799. 
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of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,"  was  likewise  ap- 
proved. This  act,  it  has  been  stated,  created  the  rank 
of  "  General,"  abolishing  that  of  "  Lieutenant-General.** 
Though  jts  avowed  object  was  to  confer  upon  Washing 
ton  the  higher  rank  he  had  held  during  the  Revolution,* 
to  which  Adams  claimed  to  have  nominated  him;  and 
though  its  language  was  imperative,  yet  Adams,  regarding 
it  as  an  attempt  ''  to  appoint  a  (general  over  the  Presi- 
dent," WITHHELD  the  commission ! ! 

*  June  15,  1775.    The  Committee  appointed  to  drsft  a  oommiMioo  tad 
iiiftmctions  for  "  Gkhkbal  Washington,**  were  Lee,  £.  Rntledge,  John  AidoM 


CHAPTER   CL. 

This  Republic  had  now  virtually  passed  from  under  the 
counsels  of  its  great  founders,  though  still  in  power.  All 
the  salutary  personal  influences  which  had  elevated  i^  to 
its  high  and  dignified  station  among  the  nations  were 
checked.  And  it  is  to  be  no  longer  seen,  subduing,  but 
fitfully  struggling  with  the  antagonistic  force,  which  had 
opposed  its  establishment,  and  was  soon  to  obtain  over  it 
a  long-enduring  mastery. 

The  session  of  Congress  ended  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  leading  ad- 
ministration members  left  the  seat  of  government  with  a 
fixed  distrust  of  Adams,  and  with  serious  alarms  for  the 
future.  They  knew  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  counsels  of  France,  and  that  a  mission  thus  insti- 
tuted, would  only  encourage  a  renewal  of  her  efforts  to 
render  the  United  States,  an  open  auxiliary  in  her  pro- 
jects of  ambition.  They  saw  all  their  exertions  to  sustain 
the  high  sense  of  national  honor  her  injuries  had  aroused, 
baffled ;  that  their  country,  humiliated  and  weakened, 
would  become,  for  a  time,  the  mere  satellite  of  an  armed 
despotism,  that  aggressions  on  the  part  of  England  would 
follow,  then  commercial  restrictions  and  retaliations,  the 
policy  Jefferson  had  proposed  and  Madison  had  support- 
edy  then  a  feeble  war--and  a  compromising  peace. 
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Nor  were  they  without  sincere  apprehensions  as  to 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Republic.  They  feared  lest 
the  popular  mind,  prone  to  extremes,  might  sanction  the 
theoretic  innovations  of  Jefferson — innovations  hostile  to 
all  efficient  government ;  and  that,  in  the  ardent  strife  of 
parties,  the  institutions  they  had  originated,  and  had  so 
long  labored  to  sustain,  would  become  the  prey  of  anar- 
chy. With  these  impressions,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  discouraged  and  despondent — the  more — because 
they  saw  their  opponents  buoyantly  triumphing  at  the 
success  of  an  intrigue  they  could  not  have  suspected, 
which  placed  the  President  beyond  the  reach  of  tem- 
perate or  systematic  counsels. 

Meanwhile,  wherever  the  Democratic  influence  most 
prevailed,  a  feverish  excitement  was  to  be  seen.  The 
clamors  against  a  standing  army,  so  often  resounded, 
were  continued.  The  officers  employed  to  recruit  were 
treated  with  indignity,*  that  they  had  accepted  commis- 
sions in  a  menaced  war  with  France  was,  in  those  parts 
of  the  Union  where  her  agents  had  been  most  active, 
denounced  as  an  offence  against  the  cause  of  liberty — 
against  such  a  cause  the  people  were  implored  not  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  Irish  emigrants  loudly  clam- 
orous, petitioned  for  relief  from  the  law  against  "  danger" 
ous  aliens,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  their  disregard 
of  all  law  by  a  political  tumult  on  Sunday  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  pursuing  the  citizens  into  their  dwellings, 
only  restrained  in  their  violence  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  released  from  prison  by  partisan  interference.     Sedi- 

*  The  black  cockade  designated  bj  Washington  was  treated  as  an  objeol 
of  contumely,  and  a  Jonmal  was  published  to  record  aUeged  offences  of  tha 
troops— entitled,  "  The  Cannibal's  Progress  " — commissions  were  also  aoof^ 
by  the  opposition,  as  Washington  states,  '*to  divide  and  contaminate  the 
army,  and  perhaps,  at  a  critical  moment,  bring  on  confusion."    Wash,  xl  817. 
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tion-poles  with  their  red  flags  were  again  erected  in  va- 
rious  parts  of  the  country  as  the  rallying  signals  of  disaf- 
fection. Pennsylvania,  whose  population  still  slumbered 
under  a  heavy  cloud  of  ignorance,  again  became  the  scene 
of  an  Insurrection.  The  recent  authority  to  raise  a  loan, 
they  were  told,  empowered  the  Government  to  mortgage 
private  property ;  and  the  preliminary  valuations  for  the 
direct  tax  being  represented,  as  having  this  in  view,  the 
deluded  people  resolved  to  resist  its  collection,  as  alike 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  This  determination  had 
shown  itself  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  instances 
of  resistance  were  so  frequent,  and  there  were  such  ap- 
pearances of  combination,  that  the  Judiciary  was  applied 
to^  and  warrants  were  issued.  This  attempt  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  laws  produced  open  opposition.  At  va- 
rious points  in  the  great  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
and  Northampton,  consultations  were  held.  The  marshal 
arrested  a  few  of  the  more  daring  conspirators,  when  a 
party  of  armed  men,  composed  of  militia  led  by  a  captain 
of  the  name  of  Fries,  beset  the  house  where  they  were 
in  custody,  and,  after  threatening  the  magistrate  with 
personal  violence,  rescued  the  prisoners.  An  immediate 
interposition  of  the  military  force  would  have  restored 
quiet,  but  the  President  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
interval  of  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  Government, 
this  outbreak  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  rebellion.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  being  incompetent  to  his  duties, 
his  authority  had  devolved  upon  two  of  the  most  subser- 
vient partisans  of  Jefferson.  Several  of  the  magistrates 
were  advised,  that  setting  up  liberty-poles  was  no  crime, 
if  done  peaceably ;  and  thus  the  turbulent  and  flagitious 
were  assured,  that  from  the  State  officers  there  was 
nothing  to  apprehend. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  apprised  his  predeces 
sor  of  what  was  passing.     Hamilton  replied :  * 

"^  It  is  a  good  principle  for  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
to  employ  directly  its  own  means — only  do  not  let  this  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  confine  it  to  the  use  of  inadequate  means,  or  to  embarrass  the 
auxiliary  means  which  circumstances  may  require. 

^*  The  idea  of  the  late  President's  administration  of  considering  the 
Governor  of  each  State  as  the  first  General  of  the  militia,  was  well 
considered,  and,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  adopted ;  and  will  be  adhered 
to.  In  its  general  operation,  it  will  obviate  many  difficulties  and  col- 
lisions ;  and,  by  enhancing  their  importance,  tend  to  draw  the  State 
executives  to  the  General  Government.  Take  good  care,  that  in  the 
present  instance,  the  force  employed  be  not  inadequate." 

General  Hamilton  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at 
War: 

^^  Beware,  my  dear  sir,  of  magnifying  a  riot  into  an  Insarrecticm,  bj 
employing,  in  the  first  instance,  an  inadequate  force.  'Tis  better  &r  to 
err  on  the  other  side.  Whenever  the  Government  appears  in  arms,  it 
it  ought  to  appear  like  a  Hsrcules,  and  inspire  respect  by  the  display 
of  strength.  The  consideration  of  expense  is  of  no  moment  compared 
with  the  advantages  of  energy.  'Tis  true,  this  is  always  a  relative 
question ;  but  'tis  always  important  to  make  no  mistake.  I  offer  only 
a  principle^  and  a  caution,  A  lai]ge  corps  of  auxiliary  cavalry  may  be 
had  in  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  without  interfering 
with  farming  pursuits.  Will  it  be  inexpedient  to  put  under  marching 
orders  a  large  force  provisionally,  as  an  eventual  support  of  the  corps 
to  be  employed — to  awe  the  disaffected  ?    Let  all  be  well  considered." 

After  some  delay,  a  Proclamation  was  issued,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  these  "treasonable  proceed- 
ings," warning  the  Insurgents  to  disperse,  and  requiring 
the  officers  and  people  to  aid  in  their  suppression.  An 
adequate  force  of  militia,  supported  by  a  detachment  of 
regular  troops,  was  at  last  marched  to  the  scene  of  disaf* 

•  Maioh  21,  1799. 
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fection.  The  Insurgents  were  overawed — general  assur- 
ances of  submission  made — the  leaders  taken.  The  quiet 
of  the  country  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  disturbed 
OD  its  interior  frontier.  This  also  came  into  Hamilton's 
comprehensive  view.  He  wrote,  in  his  military  capacity, 
a  peremptory  order  in  relation  to  the  demarcation  of  the 
Indian  line  of  boundary — **  As  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States,  I  shall  rely  that  nothing 
on  the  part  of  the  military  will  be  wanting  which  can 
tend  to  a  speedy  and  effectual  execution.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  looking  to  its  permanent  enduring 
interests,  he  sought  to  calm  the  discontents  which  the  de- 
fection of  Adams  had  produced  among  the  Federalists. 
Their  dissatisfaction  was  quieted,  and  the  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  the  public  opinion  was  seen  in  the  elec- 
tions of  New  York  and  Virginia. 

In  the  former  of  these  States,  the  Federalists  had  a 
majority  in  the  legislature ;  but  the  want  of  an  efficient 
leader  in  that  body  gave  advantages  to  Burr,  who  was  a 
representative  of  the  city  of  New  York.  His  chief  ob- 
ject at  this  time  was  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  Bank  to 
relieve  his  own  necessities,  accommodate  his  friends,  and 
raise  up  a  rival  mercantile  influence,  that  might  be  wielded 
to  the  promotion  of  his  projects.  He  is  described  as 
practising  in  that  body,  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  all  his 
insidious  wiles,  drawing  the  unscrupulous  into  his  secret 
cabals,  putting  forward  others,  rarely  appearing  as  the 
advocate  of  his  own  desired  objects,  appealing  to  the 
State  pride  of  New  York,  exciting  individual  jealousies, 
awakening  individual  hopes,  infusing  his  poison  into  the 
very  sources  of  legislation.  By  these  arts  he  attained  his 
purpose ;  and  availing  himself  of  discontents,  resulting 
partly  from  the  temper  of  the  Governor,  by  sowing  dis- 
nensions  among  his  supporters^  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
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that  wide  schism  which  Hamilton  in  vain  sought  to  pre- 
vent. 

Through  a  devoted  adherent,*  a  resolution  was  offered, 
tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  to  Adams  for  his 
nomination  of  Murray.*  It  was  rejected,  but  his  object 
was  attained.  He  well  knew  that  its  proposal  would 
conciliate  the  President,  at  war  with  himself  and  with  bis 
former  friends,  and  encourage  his  expectations  of  demo^ 
cratic  support.  If  rejected,  it  would  widen  the  subsisting 
breach  among  the  Federalists.  If  adopted,  it  would  sanc- 
tion a  policy  many  abhorred.  But  his  stratagems  re« 
quired  time  to  ripen  their  results.  The  city  of  New  York 
was  carried  by  a  large  Federal  majority.  The  State 
power  consequently  remained  with  that  party. 

During  this  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  This  subject  of 
dangerous  interest  had  come  before  Congress  more  than 
once.  With  the  discretion  which  marked  the  character 
of  the  Federalists,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Southern  States  under  the  Constitution,  a  fixed  pur- 
pose was  shown  not  to  put  at  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
nation.  It  is  to  the  Democratic  masses,  stimulated  into 
activity  by  Jefferson  against  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  community,  the  Southern  States  are  indebted  for  the 
disturbing  influences  they  have  irritated  and  deprecate. 

In  Virginia,  the  public  mind  had  undergone  a  great 
change,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
unscrupulous  men  who  had  directed  the  arrogant  and 
jealous  prejudices  of  that  then  important  community 
against  the  General  Government,  since  its  very  origin. 
The  debates  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  had  there 
produced  much  excitement.    It  was  kept  up  by  the  inces- 

*  Swtrtwoali 
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muA  hskna^gfMeM  of  the  soial]  politicians  with  whom  that 
commonweaJth  was  more  infested  than  any  other — who, 
secure  of  a  meagre  snbsisleDce  from  the  hands  of  their 
wbt^eMf  lounged  awajr  their  lives,  descanting  on  the  raliie 
aad  the  perils  of  liberty,  and  approving  themselves  to  the 
Ignorance  and  indoieiK^e  of  its  inhabitants,  as  alone  equal 
to  the  care  of  the  Republic  The  original  and  inherent 
priTileges  of  the  natural  man — the  modified  rights  of  the 
aocial  being — the  charter  of  nature  and  the  charter  of 
•ociety — the  original  compact — what  it  was,  and  where  it 
ml  how  far  power  could  be  delegated,  and  when  re- 
lumed ?  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
lepresentative  to  his  constituent — the  rights  of  petition  and 
of  instruction — the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people — how  much  was  expressed,  and  how  little  im- 
plied in  the  Federal  Constitution  ?  what  were  its  powers, 
and  how  each  power  was  to  be  guarded  from  its  inci- 
dents ?  could  an  incidental  power  be  grafted  on  an  inci- 
dental power?  the  meaning  of  words  in  their  political, 
other  than  in  their  common  sense.  What  was  a  **  neces- 
aary  ^  law,  and  what  a  mere  convenient  one  ?  If  con- 
ftruction  was  ever  admitted,  how  it  was  to  be  construed  ? 
Where  liberty  ends,  and  where  tyranny  begins  ? — these 
themes  were  made  the  winding  passages  of  that  political 
philosophy  which  pronounces  nothing  certain  that  is  not 
defined,  and  of  which  the  definitions  were  more  vague 
than  the  ideas.  These  were  the  labyrinths  which  led  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  what  they  proudly  boasted  as  the 
^  Virginia  School,"  of  which  the  dogmatic  teachers,  smiled 
at»  while  they  cherished,  the  illusions  of  their  followers. 
These  inexhaustible  topics  tormented  the  fevered 
brain  of  that  State,  and  mingled  with  alarms  of  ^  standing 
armies — heavy  taxes — sinking  funds — unlimited  executive 
patronage — the  harbingers  of  monarchy,  tyranny   and 
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usurpation,'*  *  drove  its  maddened  people  to  the  verge  of 
revolution,  at  a  moment  when  their  true  interests  de« 
manded  constancy,  union,  an  earnest  support  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

Full  as  had  been  her  assurances  to  G^rry,  the  conduct 
of  France  proved,  that  by  her  professed  desire  to  treat, 
she  meant  no  more  than  a  delusive  promise  of  peace. 
Her  depredations  continued,  and  when  checked  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  infant  navy,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Directory  issued  an  order  to  the  French  cruisers  to  pur- 
sue, seize,  and  capture  without  distinction,  all  American 
vessels  public  or  private. 

The  popular  feeling  of  the  country  at  large,  cheered 
by  the  superior  prowess  of  its  little  navy,  was  braced  for 
war.  But  Hamilton's  advices  from  Europe  apprised  him 
that  there  would  be  no  war  with  France  ;  that  the  United 
States  were  doomed,  under  the  name  of  peace,  to  further 
chicane,  degradation,  and  injuries.  Difficult  as  such  a 
contest  had  been  to  him,  when  aided  by  all  the  prudence 
and  influence  of  Washington,  he  could  less  hope  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  nation,  under  a  Presi- 
dent warped  by  selfishness,  blinded  by  vanity,  and  swayed 
'by  passion.  But  it  was  possible,  that  events  in  Europe  or 
casualty  might  early  produce  a  war,  and,  if  this  should 
not  be,  he  did  not  doubt,  that  France  would  occupy 
Louisiana  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 

To  anticipate  this  immense,  this  immeasurable  evil, 
Hamilton  still  believed  was  the  truest  policy — an  opinion 
in  which  Washington  fully  concurred.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at 

*  Circnlan  breathing  insurrection,  from  one  of  i^hich  this  language  ia 
quoted,  were  distributed  throughout  Virginia,  and  among  the  insuigent  coanc 
ties  of  PeunsyWania. 
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the  progress  of  tbe  public  sentiment,  the  late  President 
observed : 

**  It  is  unfortmuLte,  when  men  einnot,  or  will  not,  see  danger  at  a 
distanoe,  or,  seeing  it,  are  undetermined  as  to  the  means  which  are 
neeeesary  to  ayert  or  keep  it  afiar  o£  I  question  whether  the  eril 
•rising  from  the  French  getting  possession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flor- 
IDAS  would  be  generally  seen,  until  felt ;  and  jet  no  problem  in  Euclid 
18  more  evident  or  susceptible  of  clearer  demonstration.  Not  less  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  make  them  believe,  that  ofiensiye  operations  oftentimes  are 
the  surest,  if  not  in  some  cases  the  only  means  of  defence."  "^ 

Having  declined  the  actual  command,  Washington 
placed  the  charge  of  the  military  affairs  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  under  Pinckney,  and  allotted  to 
Hamilton  the  residue,  embracing  the  garrisons  on  the 
Western  lakes,  the  troops  in  the  North  Western  territory, 
including  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  upon  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  army  under  Wilkinson.  The  obvious  purpose 
of  this  distribution  of  the  command  was  the  contemplated 
descent  upon  New  Orleans. 

Early  in  the  year  Hamilton  wrote  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  that  ^^  in  conformity  with  his  ideas,  he  had  direct- 
ed General  Wilkinson  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  a  more  full  examination  of  the  western 

*  Governor  Trombull  at  this  time  urged  Washington  to  serve  a  third  term, 
lest  the  next  election  of  President  should  have  "  a  very  ill-fated  issue."  Wash- 
ington had  written  to  him,  **  the  late  changes  in  the  Congressional  represen- 
tation sofficienilj  evince  this  opinion,  (the  progress  of  public  sentiment,)  for  of 
Mm  two  sent  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  oertainlj,  some  say  both,  are  Fed- 
fial  oharactert.  Of  six  from  Soath  Carolina,  five  are  decidedly  so— of  ten 
from  North  Carolina,  seven  may  be  counted  upon — and  of  nineteen  from  Vir- 
ginia, eight  are  certain.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  we  are  progress- 
ing to  a  better  state  of  things— iiot  that  we  are  quite  right  yet.  Time,  I  hope, 
win  show  UB  the  necesritj,  or  at  least  the  propriety,  of  becoming  so.  God 
fnmt  it  ami  soon.*'  Tet  it  hat  been  mtfanated  that  Washington  was  noi  a  Fed- 
•ralistll 
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scene,  a^jd  to  the  concerting  ulterior  arrangements.** 
Washington,  in  reply,  lamented  the  delay  in  recruiting 
the  army.  General  Hamilton  ordered  Wilkinson  in  the 
first  place  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  observing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  of  the  troops  under  his  command : 

"  the  oonfidenoe  in  your  judgment  has  probably  led  to  the  reposing  in 
your  discretion,  powers  too  delicate  to  be  intrusted  to  an  officer  less 
tried — capable,  perhaps,  of  being  so  used  as  to  commit  prematurely  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  Discretions  of  this  tendency  ought  not  to 
be  transferred,  beyond  what  may  be  indispensable  for  defensire  seoift- 
rity.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  nation  be  not  embroiled,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deliberate  policy  in  the  Goyemment'^ 

The  charge  of  the  troops  was  confided  by  Wilkinson 
to  Colonel  Hamtranck,  an  oflicer  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  who  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  joy  and  satisfaction  I  fp- 
ceived,  when  I  first  heard  of  your  having  once  more  taken  up  that 
sword,  which  has  rendered  your  name  so  dear  to  American  posterity, 
and  your  &me  so  immortal  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution.* 

Late  in  the  Spring,  Wilkinson  reached  New  York. 
Hamilton  then  submitted  to  him  <*  Heads  of  Conversa- 
tion." ♦  These  embraced  "  the  disposition  of  the  Western 
inhabitants  towards  the  United  States  and  foreign  pow- 
ers ;  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  in  the  same  aspects ; 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  in  our  vicinity — their 
strength  in  number  and  fortifications — the  best  expedient 
for  correcting  or  controlling  hostile  propensities  in  any 
or  all  of  these  quarters,  including  the  best  defensive  dis- 
position of  the  Western  Army,  embracing  the  country  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Northern  and  North  Western  lakes^ 
and  having  an  eye  to  economy  and  discipline — the  best 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  247. 
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nunlr  (\\\  tho  ovont  of  a  rmpiurt  with  Spain)  of»attacking 
IIh*  I  wo  Florida* — ihc  troops,  artillery,  &c.,  requisite — 
|K«^  lH'»t  plan  for  supplying  the  Western  army  with  pro- 
twi^m^k  iraiu^H^rtatkMA*  foragi\  Jcc,  and  the  best  arrange- 
llliNil  fxMT  c\mmiand«  $o  as  to  unite  facility  of  communica- 
l)^^  w\ih  ttK'  at^IkvuvU  and  the  proper  combination  of  all 
iW^  |>arts  uxhW  the  General  commanding  the  Western 
Mrmx  ."*  A  re|HMrt  on  the4N^  subjects  was  some  time  after 
MihnuiUH)  to  him  by  Wilkinson.  In  this  document,  the 
Mm^  wuh  which  the  French  inhabiunts  of  Louisiana 
mi|tht  w  ri'st  it  frvMii  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  diffi- 
euhy  of  dislvxiging  an  edective  force,  led  to  the  conclu- 
ai\^v  that  **  the  most  cheap  conclusive  plan  would  be  the 
eiipturx'  of  New  Orleans,''  in  case  circumstances  should 
warrant  it. 

IV'vious  to  this  interview,  information  reached  the 
FniUHl  States  of  a  rupture  in  the  French  Council  which 
Hamilton  had  predicted.  Grown  confident  by  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  the  Directory,  and  emboldened  by  its 
military  reverses,  the  Council  of  "Five  Hundred **  pub- 
licly demanded  of  the  Directory  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  these  events.  They  did  not  reply.  A  new  demand 
was  made,  and  a  declaration  added,  that  the  Councils 
would  remain  permanent  until  an  answer  was  given. 
The  Directory  also  declared  itself  permanent.  After  a 
violent  debate,  the  Council  suspended  the  dictatorial  pow- 
er over  the  journals,  and  issued  a  decree  to  ensure  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Press.  This  procedure  was  decisive  of  the 
fact,  that  the  coalition  which  had  been  forming  at  Paris 
was  complete.  It  was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the 
government.  Reubel,  only  less  infamous  for  his  rapacity, 
than  Merlin,  was  removed  by  the  lot  of  succession — Mer- 
lin, Trielhard,  Lepaux,  were  compelled  to  resign.  Barras 
alone  remained ;  and  was  associated  in  the  new  appoint- 
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ments  with  Si^zes  and  three  other  colleagues,  men  of  lit- 
tle weight. 

Should  this  new  body  maintain  itself,  the  known  opin- 
ions of  Si6zes  left  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  the  policy 
of  France  as  to  the  United  States  would  be  changed* 
But  the  circumstances  which  attended  this  revolution,  in- 
dicated that  the  power  of  the  new  Directory  would  be  of 
short  duration. 

Apprehensions  of  new  terrorisms,  fiscal  embarrass-^ 
ments,  private  distress,  combined  with  the  ill  success  of 
their  arms,  had  produced  this  change.  The  former  evils 
could  not  be  now  corrected ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  a 
predominance  over  the  rival  factions  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  ascendency  of  a  high  military  genius,  equal 
to  a  contest  with  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Bat 
whence,  in  such  a  contest,  was  aid  to  be  expected  7  At 
this  moment  clouds  hung  over  France  in  every  quarter 
of  the  horizon.  In  Egypt,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
legions  of  Bonaparte  could  escape  entire  destruction. 
Naples  was  retaken.  Throughout  Italy,  the  successes  of 
the  allies,  led  by  Suwarrow,  were  almost  uninterrupted ; 
and  every  thing  indicated  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
armies.  Though  they  still  maintained  themselves  in 
Switzerland,  it  was  with  efforts  which,  unless  invigorated 
by  reinforcements,  proved  that  their  career  there  must 
also  be  of  short  duration.  Holland  could  no  longer 
yield  them  tribute.  Without  credit  or  extorted  contribu- 
tions from  their  defeated  enemies,  no  other  expedients 
remained  to  supply  their  finances,  exhausted  by  profusion 
and  rapacity,  than  renewed  confiscations  and  a  forced 
loan — measures  not  easy  to  be  accomplished  at  a  moment 
when  the  insurrection  in  the  western  provinces  of  France 
was  rapidly  extending.  The  American  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  viewing  the  state  of  France  from  a  near  sta- 
VoL.  VII.— 21 
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lioD,  beliered  tbmt  the  Republic  wooM  not  sorriTe  six 
months. 

This  change  in  her  goremment  rendering  her  policy 
towards  this  country  wholly  uncertain,  Hamilton  the 
more  felt  the  importance  of  energy  in  its  military  prepa- 
rations. Having  recently  completed  the  arrangements 
for  the  recruiting  service,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at 
War  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 

From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  still  intent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  with 
an  onward  view  to  South  America. 

"  It  is  a  pitj,  mj  demr  sir,  tnd  a  reproach,  that  our  administratioii 
htswt  no  general  plan.    Certainly  there  oiigfat  to  be  one  formed  witboot 


ddaj.  If  the  chief  is  too  desuHorj,  hk  miniaters  ought  to  be  the 
more  united  and  steadj,  and  well  settled  in  some  reasonable  s^-stem  of 
measures. 

'*  Among  other  things,  it  should  be  agreed,  what  precise  force 
should  be  created  natal  and  laiid^  and  this  proportioned  to  the  state  of 
cmr  finances.  It  will  be  ridiculous  to  raise  troops,  and  imiLediatelj 
after  to  disband  them.  Six  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates  and 
sipope  of  war,  are  desirable — more  would  not  now  be  expedient.  It  is 
desirable  to  complete  and  prepare  the  land  force  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  Besides  erentual  security  against  inyasion,  we 
ou^t  certainly  to  look  to  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisi- 
▲VA,  and  we  ought  to  squmt  at  South  Amxsica.*  Is  it  possible  that 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  can  be  attended  with  financial  dif- 
llealty  ?  I  deny  the  possibility.  Our  revenue  can  be  considerably  re- 
Inforeed.  The  progress  of  the  country  will  quickly  supply  small  defi- 
qendes ;  and  these  can  be  temporarily  satisfied  by  loans,  proTided  our 
loans  are  made  on  the  principle  that  we  require  the  aliment  of  Euro- 
pean capital,  that  lenders  are  to  gain,  and  their  gains  to  be  facilitated, 
not  obstructed.    If  all  this  is  not  true,  our  situation  is  much  worse 

*  It  it  stated  that  the  original  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  wu  produoed 
and  read  in  the  Senate  daring  the  debate  on  tiie  annexation  of  Tex  a»— that 
liie  debate  wm  for  a  moment  cospended,  whOe  the  Senators  were  looking  at 
tibe  leMMv  and  that  it  bud  gnat  iaflnenee  in  decidii^  the  xenilt. 
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tbao  I  had  any  idea  o£  But  I  ha^  no  doubt  that  it  is  m^  to  deriaa 
the  means  of  execution.  And  if  there  was  eyery  where  a  diaiMHationi 
without  prejudice  and  nonsense,  to  concert  a  rational  plan,  I  would 
cheerfully  come  to  Philadelphia  and  assist  in  it.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that 
success  may  be  insured.  Break  this  subject  to  our  friend  Piehering  ; 
his  views  are  sound  and  energetic ;  try  together  to  bring  the  other 
gentlemen  to  a  consultation.  If  there  is  eyerywhere  a  proper  temper, 
and  it  is  wished,  send  for  me  and  I  will  oome.^ 

He  soon  after  again  wrote  to  him  : 

^  The  clothing  and  equipments  of  the  army  are  undergoing  a  syste- 
matic reyision.  Nothing  has  been  altered  or  established  in  regard  to 
the  artillerists.  The  practice  at  different  posts  is  rarious.  I  have  di- 
rected part  of  the  troops  to  be  instructed  in  the  French  method  to  en»* 
ble  me  to  compare  that  with  the  former  method,  and  to  decide  whidi 
is  preferable.  Present  conviction  is,  that  a  separation  between  the 
Engineering  and  Artillery  branches  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
each." 

It  was  subsequently  made.    In  another  letter,  he  urged 
that  a  troop  of  horse  be 

'*  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  ingraft  a  system  of  tactics  for  the  Oav- 
ilry.  Hitherto  it  may  be  said  we  have  had  none.  Improvements  are 
going  on  in  Europe.  This  particular  a/rm  is  not  brought  to  perfection 
even  there.  Opinions  are  somewhat  unsettled.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  an  oigan  by  which  we  can  essay  the  various  plans,  and  upon 
which  we  can  establish  the  model  of  a  good  system."  * 

Subsequently,  he  drew  an  outline  of  the  duties  of  an 
Adjutant-General — was  engaged  on  a  plan  for  the  Organ- 

*  This  measore  being  submitted  to  the  President,  Adams  wrote,  **  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  plan  you  propose.  '  Onr  meana'  I  never  think  of  oar 
meant  without  shuddering.  All  the  declamations  as  well  as  demonstrations  of 
Trenchard  and  Gordon,  Bollngbroke,  Bernard  and  Walpole,  Home,  Burgh  aod 
Bnrke,  rash  npon  my  memory  and  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits.  Tlie  system 
of  debts  and  taxes  u  levelling  all  government  in  Europe.  We  have  a  career 
to  ran,  to  be  sure,  and  some  time  to  pass  before  we  arrive  at  the  European 
crias,  bnt  we  must  ultima|dy  go  liie  same  way." 
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isation  of  Volanteer  corps — furnished  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  Supply  requisite  for  a  regiment  of  infantry — 
gave  a  rule  for  the  allowance  of  barracks  and  quarters — 
prepared  forms  of  muster  and  pay-rolls — remarking : 

^  BreTitj  WIS  the  principal  motire  of  them.  In  all  miliuiy  doco- 
■Mots  it  is  desinUe  to  oonsolt  conciseness  as  far  as  it  tdmj  comport 
with  perspicoitj  and  accuracy.  Military  men  in  the  midst  of  acUre 
operations  hare  little  leisure  tor  writing." 

He  also  framed  regulations  as  to  officers'  servants,  ob- 
serving, that  he  inclined 

^to  the  practice  of  the  great  Frederick,  to  let  the  officer  in  time  oi 
peace  be  serred  by  the  soldiery — in  time  of  war  by  sapemomeraries, 
q^ecially  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  and  discriminated  by  a  distinct  uni- 
form or  liyery,  forbidding  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.'' 

These  were  followed  by  observations  on  promotions 
to  the  several  ranks  of  Generals,  advising  that  they  be 
eligible  indiscriminately,  ^  or  without  distinction  of  the 
officers  of  one  corps  from  another." 

He  also  gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  ^  Relative 
rank,"  and  drew  up  an  outline  of  regulations  as  to  (reneral 
Courts  Martial,  and  subsequently  devised  a  plan  for  com- 
pleting the  Regiments,  all  other  expedients  having  failed, 
by  a  system  of  annual  drafts,  offering  a  bounty  for  re- 
enlistment,  near  the  expiration  of  each  year. 

An  act  was  also  drawn  by  him  for  better  organizing 
the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers.  This  proposed  a 
corps  to'be  composed  of  a  regiment  of  Engineers,  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  artillerists,  and  a  regiment  of  foot  artillery- 
separating  the  functions  of  the  Engineers  and  Artillerists.* 
He  next  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  Inva- 

•  HaafltoB's  Wedn^  t.  28a 
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lids,  and  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  cdacation 
of  the  children  of  persons  in  the  army  and  navy. 

''  Policy,  jostioe  and  hmnanitj,"  he  obsenred,  '^  forbid  the  abandon- 
ing to  want  and  misery  men  who  have  spent  their  best  years  in  Hm 
military  seryice  of  a  country,  or  who  in  that  Gerrioe  have  contracted 
infirmities  which  disqualify  them  to  earn  their  bread  in  other  modes. 
Employment  might  be  found  for  such  a  corps  which  would  indemni^ 
the  public  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  its  members  in  clothing,  lodging 
and  food.  The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  whidi  an 
institution  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  found,  a  circumstance  whidi,  if 
continued,  will  be  discreditable.  The  Establishment  as  to  children  is 
recommended  by  similar  motiyes,  with  the  additional  consideratta, 
that  they  may  be  rendered  useful  members  of  sode^,  and  aoqnisitaoas 
to  the  army  and  navy." 

He  had  previously  submitted  a  plan  for  connecting 
the  different  parts  of  the  military  system,  and  had  advised 
the  introduction  of  a  regulated  correspondence  with  the 
army.     He  now  remarked : 

"that  the  want  of  a  proper  organization  of  agents  in  the  varioiiB 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  of  a  correct  and  systematic  delinea- 
tion of  their  relative  duties,  have  been  a  material  cause  of  the  impsr- 
fect  results  which  have  been  experienced.  It  continues  to  embarrass 
every  operation ;  and  while  it  lasts,  cannot  fail  to  enfeeble  and  disorder 
every  part  of  the  service.'' 

The  agents  he  had  in  view,  were  either  certain  Offi- 
cers or  Boards,  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment— such  as  "  a  Board  of  Ordnance — a  Superintendent 
of  Military  Stores.'* 

^  No  one,"  1^  remarked,  ^*  better  knows  than  myself  the  obstaoks 
m  the  way  of  both  system  and  punctuality,  when  we  were  without  an 
efficient  Government,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  a  new,  though  more 
adequate  political  establishment;  but,  happily,  the  progress  of  our 
affairs  (as  I  trust  and  believe)  puts  it  in  the  power  of  our  administrsr 
tion  to  remedy  former  defects,  and  to  give  vigor  and  consistence  to  tlie 
Institutions  which  respect  the  defence  and  security  of  our  country." 


flmmaesu  w  s  Q*iiiiry :  et  lisinc  lui  laaii.  Ji  ii»iiie  it 
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Neither  these  considenitiofis^  nor  the  sdTice  of  his 
Cabinet  rifficers,  bad  any  abiding  inflaence  with  Adams* 
though,  for  a  moment,  he  wai  in  faTor  of  delay.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had 

*  mo  nufm  m  motire  to  predpitsts  the  deputore  of  die  cn^OTS^'" — 
ttttbewis  *<  wen  sware  of  the  poMbOitj  of  events,  vfaich  may  dedde 


•  '^  T«  tlie  TnAimAT  WetUngtoB  wrote  McHeory,  eonfiaentianj,  " 
'tMnM^tothefWetof  GcrvemmeDl?  Wbcn  will  ht  retoni  ?  HU  abMoes  (I 
■MBHwi  ti  from  Ibe  biit  moclnt)  gimee  mw^  £iooateiit  to  the  fiiendt  of  gov- 
enMBMl^  wbile  Hi  Mtmiee  dboekle  at  it  eod  tUnk  it  a  favonUe  cmen  ia 
"    Aag^tl,  17M. 
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a  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  the  mission,  very  proper.  France  has  ai« 
ways  been  a  pendulum.  The  extremest  Tibration  to  the  left,  has  al- 
ways been  suddenly  followed  by  the  extremest  yibration  to  the  right 
I  fear,  however,  that  the  extremest  vibration  has  not  yet  been  swung. 
Upon  this  subject,  I  solicit  your  confidential  oommunioations  by  eveiy 
post  As  I  have  ever  considered  this  manoeuvre  of  the  French,''  (the 
overture  through  Murray,)  ^^  as  the  deepest  and  subtlest  which  tlift 
genius  of  the  Directory  and  their  minister  has  ever  invented  for  tfai 
division  of  our  people,  I  am  determined,  if  they  ever  succeed  in  it,  the 
world  shall  be  convinced,  that  their  success  was  owing  either  to  want 
of  capacity  or  want  of  support.''  * 

He  had  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  the 
Instructions  for  the  envoys.  A  few  days  after,  the  prera- 
lence  of  an  epidemic  at  Philadelphia  induced  the  removal 
of  the  public  offices  to  Trenton.  The  Secretary  of  State 
transmitted  to  him,  from  this  place,  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  draft  of  the  Instructions  to  the  envoys,  pre- 
pared conformably  to  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  De- 
partments. He  communicated  to  him,  the  next  day,  a 
letter  from  Murray,  stating  the  change  of  the  government 
of  France,  which  advice,  he  observed, ''  suggested  some 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  departure  of  the  envoys.^ 
The  President  was  urged  to  repair  to  Trenton,  there  to 
decide,  in  concert  with  his  Cabinet,  as  to  the  suspension 
of  the  mission.  On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  he  wrote 
to  Pickering: 

^  The  revolution  in  the  Directory,  and  the  revival  of  the  dubs  and 
private  societies  in  France,  and  the  strong  appearances  of  another  reign 
of  democratic  fury  and  sanguinary  anarchy  approaching,  seem  to  jus- 
tify a  relaxation  of  our  leal  for  the  ntdden  and  hasty  departure  «f  ouf 
envoys." 

Two  days  later,  Ellsworth,  Chief-Justice,  cofisultod 

•  Adamira  Work%  Ix.  30-4o  Beiyamia  Slodder*— 4  Sept,  17M. 
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him  as  to  the  probability  of  his  departure.  The  President 
answered  on  the  twenty-second:  ''The  convulsions  in 
France,  the  change  of  the  Directory,  and  the  prognostics  of 
greater  change,  will  certainly  induce  me  to  postpone,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  mission  to  France."  He  was 
willing  to  defer  the  departure  of  the  envoys  **  even  to  the 
first  of  November."  Ellsworth,  concurring  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet,  then  proposed  to  meet  him  at  Trenton, 
**  to  receive  as  fully  any  communication  of  your  views  as 
you  may  wish  to  make,  should  you  continue  inclined  to 
such  suspension  of  our  mission^  as,  under  present  aspects, 
universal  opinion,  I  believe,  and  certainly  my  own,  would 
justify."  Adams  at  last  repaired  to  Trenton,  which  he 
reached  on  the  tenth  of  October. 

On  that  day  the  important  election  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held.  Adams  remained  silent  as  to  his  intentions. 
His  Cabinet  awaited  his  call  for  a  consultation.  None 
was  given.  The  result  of  that  election  was  soon  after 
ascertained.  It  was  apparent,  from  the  returns  received 
on  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  that  the  Federalists  had  lost 
the  State.  The  next  day,  advices  were  received  of  the 
landing  of  a  British  army  in  Holland,  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  of  the  probable  subversion  of  the 
French  government.  These  advices  made  no  impression 
on  Adams.  Looking  to  a  nearer,  more  interesting  per- 
sonal object,  he  waited  fuller  intelligence  of  the  result  of 
the  Pennsylvania  election ;  and  being  confirmed  in  his 
belief,  that  the  vote  of  this  great  State  had  been  given 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  resolved  again  to  endeavor  to 
propitiate  his  opponents.  His  action  was  as  sudden  as 
his  decision.  He  convened  his  Cabinet  to  meet  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifteenth.  They  met  at  this  unusual 
hour.  The  instructions  to  the  envoys  were  considered, 
and  finally  settled  near  midnight.    The  next  morning, 
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soon  after  the  break  of  day,  without  any  advices  of  a 
change  in  the  councils  of  France,  and  without  any  intima* 
tion  to  his  cabinet  of  a  change  in  his  recently  expressed 
opinion,  that  the  mission  should  be  suspended,*  he  gave 
orders  that  the  Commissioners  should  proceed  on  their 
mission  ''  by  the  first  of  November,  or  sooner,  if  consistent 
with  their  convenience."  The  important  question  of  theif 
departure,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  been  submitted  to 
the  cabinet.  But  as  to  this  they  were  not  consulted* 
Adams  alone,  at  a  moment  which  he  pronounced  one  **  of 
the  most  critical,  important,  and  interesting  that  had  ever 
occurred,"!  alone  considered  and  alone  decided.  He 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  silence,  that  he  had  long  de» 
liberated  on  the  subject,  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  this 
was  unchangeable.  % 

^^  Would  it  not,"  Hamilton  asked,  ^  have  been  more  prudent  to 
haye  kept  his  judgment  in  some  degree  of  suspense,  till  after  an  intei^ 
yiew  and  discussion  with  his  ministers  ?  Ought  he  to  have  taken  H 
for  granted,  that  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  were  so  in&Uiblo,  thai 
there  was  no  possibility  of  arguments  being  used  which  were  suffident 
to  shake  them  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  recollected  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  his  judgment  had  undergone  in  the  beginning  of  this  affiur, 
and  to  have  infei^^  from  this,  that  it  might  haye  yielded  in  another 
instance  to  better  lights  ?  Did  not  the  intimation  respecting  a  suspeD- 
sion  of  the  departure  of  the  enyoys  imply  that  this  would  contmne 
until  a  change  of  circumstanoes  ?  ^ 

•  «  fiiQ  Preddent  was  silent  on  the  qnestion  whether  the  mission  ought  to 
proceed.  The  instroctions  were  settled  in  a  consultation  which  terminated 
after  11  o^clock  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  tilt 
President  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  letter,  that  he  had  decided  thai 
the  envoys  shonld  depart  immediately.**  Woloott  to  Hamilton,  Oct.  2,  1800. 
Gibbe,  ii.  278. 

f  Adams's  Works,  iz.  89. 

X  **  Thns,"  Wolcott  wrote  Cabot,  "  are  the  United  States  goyemed,  ae 
Jnpiter  is  represented  to  have  governed  Olympns ;  without  regarding  the  opla-' 
ions  of  Mends  or  enemies,  all  are  sumraoned  to  hear,  reverence,  and  obey  tibe 
onohaogeable  aal**    Also  Washington's  Writings,  zi  573. 
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Adams  defended  the  propriety  of  the  missioD,  at  dif- 
ferent timesy  on  different  grounds.  Sometimes  he  bb- 
fterted  that  France  would  not  accept  the  terms  of  the  in* 
structions,^  and  ''  that  he  should  have  to  recommend  a 
declaration  of  war ; "  and  that  thus  public  opinion  would 
be  united.  ''  Sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  he  vindi- 
cated the  measure  as  one  conformable  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  country  for  peace,  and  as  likely  to  promote 
that  desirable  object." 

His  personal  friends  approved  of  the  procedure,  for 
the  reason  that  a  general  peace  in  £uro[>e  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter  was  probable,  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  required  that  they  should  have  agents 
on  the  spot,  an  idea  entertained  by  Adams  himself.  He 
insisted  that  the  French  Republic  would  last  seven  years, 
and  desired  that  his  prophecy  might  be  remembered ;  and 
'^  in  a  casual  conversation  "  with  Hamilton  {after  his  re- 
Cent  decision,)  who  "supported  a  different  opinion,  he 
expressed  his  expectations  of  a  general  peace  during  the 
coming  winter."  f  ''  If,"  he  said,  ''  the  negotiation  did 
produce  a  war  with  England,  England  could  not  hurt 
us."  t 

But  were  the  motives  to  the  mission  at  that  time  suf- 
icient,  every  question  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  secret  and  confidential  powers  to 

*  Pickering  to  Washington,  Oct  24,  1799. 

f  Hamilton's  Works,  vii.  713.  Hamilton  to  General  Pincknej,  New  Yoik, 
April  10,  1800 :  '*  I  have  heard  nothing  as  to  the  impression  made  bj  our 
nussion  to  France  npon  the  combined  powers,  but  I  cannot  donbt  that  it  is  a 
disagreeable  one.  And  certainly  the  course  of  events  lately  has  not  «yd 
much  for  the  good  policy  of  the  measure.  This  calculation  of  the  President 
on  a  general  peace  this  winter,  as  the  main  azgoment  for  what  was  done, 
proves,  at  least,  to  be  as  fallaoioos  as  I  veaiwred  to  prtdid  to  km^juit  ^fti&r  A« 
had  ruoived  to  eonnimmaie  tks  error, ^ 

X  Pickering  to  Washington. 
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treat,  given  to  one  or  rocHre  of  the  minigtersy  then  resident 
abroad,  with  eventual  instructions.  Such  a  course  woaM 
have  saved  the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  equally  hav^ 
•erved  its  interests.  But  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
vanity,  or  have  promoted  the  personal  views  of  the  catt^ 
didate  for  a  re-election  by  both  adverse  parties ! 

Circumstances  occurred  at  Trenton  strongly  illustrH^ 
tive  of  the  President's  jealous  temper.  The  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober, Hamilton  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War :  "  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  has  just  returned  to  this  city,  and  will  set 
out  together  with  myself  for  Trenton  on  Monday,  in  or- 
der to  settle  definitively  with  you  the  arrangements  for  the 
western  army."  Pursuant  to  a  preconcert  of  some  dale 
with  Wilkinson,  he  proceeded  to  Trenton  without  ariy 
expectation  of  meeting  the  President,  nor  did  he  rematA 
there  a  day  longer  than  was  indispensable  to  this  object. 
Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  had  also  appointed  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Davie,  his  colleague,  at  the  same  place,  to  obtain 
such  information  as  might  be  useful  in  their  mission.  This 
casual  meeting  offended  Adams.  It  was  regarded  by  him 
as  ''a  mischievous  plot  against  his  independence,"  *  though 
Hamilton's  previous  letters  to  the  War  department  fully 
confirm  his  statement  as  to  the  motives  of  this  journey. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  while  there,  he  submitted 
a  ''  Plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  into  Divisions  and  Brigades."  The  four  old  regi- 
ments were  to  form  one  division  and  two  brigades.  The 
twelve  new  to  form  two  divisions  and  four  brigades.  The 
principal  objects  he  had  in  view  were,  the  distribution  of 
the  troops  by  corps  in  contiguous  or  relative  positions  ^ 


*  *'  Another  fact  je,^  Adams  wrote,  "  that  I  traniiently  aaked  one  of  liks 
heads  of  departments,  whether  Ellsworth  and  Hamilton  came  all  the  waj  firam 
Windsor  and  Newark  to  Trenton,  to  canvinoe  me  that  I  ought  to  §QMpmd  tti 
miaiou." 
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the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Posts ; — the  obtaining  a 
reserve  force,  which,  being  in  a  central  position,  would 
bear  on  various  points  either  for  succor  or  attack ;  and 
by  its  concentration,  be  capable  of  discipline  and  ready 
finr  active  and  efficient  efforts ; — the  promoting  econo> 
my  by  lessening  the  garrisons  in  the  most  remote  sta- 

tiODS. 

The  Post  of  Michilimackinac  he  viewed 

'^  as  one  of  the  portals  of  the  North-western  territory,  important  to 
preserve  an  inflaence  over  the  Indians,  and  which  in  time  he  thought 
would  encourage  the  enterprises  of  American  traders.  The  force  on 
the  Mississippi  he  would  reduce,  merelj  leaving  sufficient  to  impress 
tiie  adjacent  foreign  inhabitants,  and  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check.  The 
•oale  of  the  establishment  did  not  permit  an  adequate  body  there  to 
npel  a  serious  attack  from  Louisiana ;  and  less  being  out  of  the  reach 
<Mf  snooor,  would  for  that  reason  be  in  imminent  danger,  would  be  still 
more  inadequate  to  an  offensive  operation,  and  by  its  proximity,  might 
ereate  alarm  and  occasion  reinforcement  A  reserved  force  on  the 
Ohio,  at  Louisville,  would,"  he  suggested,  "be  a  rallying  point  for  the 
smaller  advanced  body,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from  below,  and 
also  from  the  militia.  If  a  rupture  with  Spain,"  he  observed,  "  should 
indnoe  us  to  become  the  invaders,  the  force  assigned  to  the  undertake 
im(  can  rapidly  descend  the  Mississipin,  and  being  at  a  great  distance, 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  masking  their  approach,  and  of  arriving 
miezpectedly,  than  if  stationed  at  a  place  which,  by  its  nearness, 
would  excite  jealousy  and  rigilanoe." 

A  Strong  fortified  post  was  advised,  to  guard  the 
•oathem  extremity  of  the  Mississippi,  both  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  have  an  im- 
pressive influence  on  the  powerful  tribes  in  the  South- 
western territory ;  **  though,**  he  added,  **  by  no  means 
an  advocate  for  multiplying,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  our  fortifications,  already 
too  great,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  such 
an  one  at  Loftus  heights,  and  the  object  is  well  worth  the 
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probable  expengc.    For  this  work  he  proposed  a  plan  and 
estimate. 

Still  looking  to  the  possible  invasion  of  Liouisiana,  be 
remarks : 

^  The  position  which  has  been  chos^i  for  the  reserve  corps  has  ?a- 
rions  aspects.  It  looks  to  the  succor  of  the  more  northern  as  well  as 
the  more  southern  posts,  and  will  be  likely  to  control  efficadouslj  ths 
north-western  Indians ;  it  has  an  eye  to  a  co-operation  with  the  troops 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  whenever  a  good  communication  shall  be 
established,  which  is  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  pressing  moment; 
and  it  is  convenient  for  a  descent  bj  the  river  Mississippi,  for  offensiTe 
operations  against  our  neighbors  on  the  South,  if  future  circumstanoes 
should  reconmiend  them.  But,  as  well  with  a  view  to  defence  as 
offence,  it  is  deemed  requisite  to  prepare  and  keep  ready,  below  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio,  a  number  of  boats  equal  to  the  transportation  of 
three  thousand  men,  with  baggage,  8t<Mre8,  provisions,  artillery,  and 
other  apparatus.  The  number  and  the  estimate  of  their  cost  will  be 
found  herewith."  '^  This  reserved  force,"  he  wrote,  was  '*  deemed  <m 
all  hands  a  cardinal  olyect." 

A  firm  occupation  of  the  straits  which  connect  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Huron  and  Ontario,  he  likewise  deemed  a 
material  point. 

'^  It  would  seem  to  me,"  he  remarked,  ^  desirable  ere  long  to  have  on 
each  strait  a  work  suitable  to  about  a  thousand  men,  with  an  interior  work 
in  the  nature  of  a  citadel,  adapted  to  about  two  hundred.  These  might 
be  expected  to  secure  the  place  against  a  coup'd&-main  with  a  small 
force,  and  the  growth  of  settlement  in  the  vicinity  will  soon  furnish, 
through  the  militia,  the  means  of  augmenting  the  garrison  upon  a  sod- 
den emergency.  The  good  understanding  which  at  this  time  subsists 
with  Great  Britain  justifies  an  arrangement  less  efficient  than  that  just 
intimated ;  bat  the  permanency  of  friendship  between  nations  is  too 
little  to  be  relied  upon  to  render  it  prudent  to  look  forward  to  more 
substantial  precautions  than  are  inmiediately  meditated." 

Fort  Massac  was  also  to  be  occupied,  so  as  to  cqm- 
mand  the  confluence  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
with  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi 
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PreTious  to  the  presentation  of  this  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  Hamilton  submitted  it  to  Washington,  whose 
reply  is  dated  the  fifteenth  of  September.  Having  stated 
that  he  saw  no  cause  to  differ  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
troops,  he  obsenred : 

^It  mnj  be  remembered,  diat  at  the  time  the  Secretarj  at  War 
kid  before  the  General  officers  m  Philadelphia  the  letters  of  General 
Wilkinson,  respectii^  the  proprietj  (in  his  judgment)  o(  placing  a 
eODsiderable  force  at  the  Natcfacx,  I  gaTe  it  mj  decided  disapprobation, 
liiasmnch  as  it  would  excite  in  the  Spaniards  distrost  and  jealousy  of 
our  pacific  disposition,  would  cause  an  augmentation  of  force  on  their 
put ;  and  so  on  with  both,  if  our  goremment  would  go  into  the  meas- 
ive,  mitil  the  thing  which  was  intended  to  be  atoided,  would,  more 
tfum  probable,  be  produced — that  i&  hostility — ^whereas,  keeping  that 
ftrae  in  the  upper  country,  besides  its  looking  to  M  points,  and  excit- 
ing no  alarm  in  any,  might,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  eithef  for 
drfmce  or  offence,  descend  the  stream  like  lightning,  with  all  its  muni- 
tloiis  and  equipments,  wiiich  could  be  accumulated  with  ease,  and  with- 
out noise  at  the  upper  posts,  and  make  the  surprise  more  complete.** 

Reasons  are  given  in  full  for  the  preference  of  certain 
interior  posts,  and  for  the  station  of  the  reserved  corps. 

Hamilton's  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to 
the  provision  of  winter  quarters  for  the  army.  While  at 
Trenton  he  proposed  a  plan  of  hats,  containing  directions 
as  to  their  disposition  in  a  cantonment — their  size  and 
noAterials — having  due  regard  to  the  economy  which  the 
resources  of  the  Government  rendered  necessary  and  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  troops. 


CHAPTER    CLI. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  conferences  with  McHenry 
permitted.   General  Hamilton  returned  to  New  Yogkf 
whence  he  wrote  to  Washington  a  private  letter,  express 
ing  a  prophetic  apprehension  (which  was  fulfilled)  of  the 
consequences  of  the  President's  recent  decision. 

*^  Dear  Sir :  *  On  mj  retarn  from  Trmton  the  day  before  yesterdaf , 
I  found  your  private  letter  of  the  thirteenth,  as  well  as  your  puble 
letter  of  the  fifteenth  instant  The  newspapers  have  probably  infonasi 
yon  that  poor  Avery  is  dead  of  the  yellow  fever. 

"  The  President  has  resolved  to  send  the  Oommissioners  to  FranoSi 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  affairs  there.  He  is  not  understood  to 
have  consulted  either  of  his  ministers ;  certainly  not  either  the  Secrsr 
taiy  of  War  or  of  Finance.  All  my  oalculations  lead  me  to  regret  thf 
measure.  /  hope  that  it  may  not  in  iti  eoMoquoncoi  inoohe  the  UnUtt 
States  in  a  war  on  the  Me  ^f  France  with  her  enemies.  My  trust  in 
Providence,  which  has  so  often  interposed  in  our  &vor,  is  my  onlyeoa- 
solation." 

Washington  replied  on  the  twenty-seventh  : 

"  The  purport  of  your  (private)  letter  of  the  twenty-first,  with  Hh 
spect  to  a  late  decision,  has  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I  was  surprisa^ 
at  the  measure,  how  much  more  so  at  the  mantier  of  it !  This  businw 
seems  to  have  commenced  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  unfavorable  anir 
pices ;  and  I  wish  mischief  may  not  tread  in  all  its  steps,  and  bt  Urn 

•  October  21,  1799. 
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find  result  of  the  measiire.  A  wide  door  was  open,  through  whidi  a 
ntatMi  might  hare  heen  made  from  the  first  faux  pa»y  the  shotting  of 
wlddi,  to  those  who  are  not  behind  the  curtain,  and  are  as  little  ao- 
qvaittted  with  the  serrets  of  the  Cabinet  as  I  am.  is,  from  the  present 
Mpect  of  European  afiatrs,  inoomprehensible.  Bat  I  hare  the  same 
nlianoe  on  ProTidence  which  yon  express,  and  trost  that  matters  will 
well,  howerer  onlaTorable  thej  maj  appear  at  present.*  With 
great  esteem  and  regard,  joor  most  obedient  and  affectionate 

''  Gioses  WAsmsoTON.^* 

Ten  days  aAer,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Wilkinson : 

"Tlie  policj  of  our  goraimient  towards  Spain  eontinoes  as  hereto- 
■dfic  and  conciliatory.  Yon  will  of  coarse  gfre  the  same  charac- 
ter to  your  proceedings  as  fiir  as  maj  depeod  upon  you.  I  conform,  in 
Ml  especial  manner,  to  the  riews  of  the  administration,  and  to  the  deep 
impiessions  of  my  own  mind,  derived  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 
eomparatiTe  resources  and  necessities  of  our  country,  when  I  recom- 
■end  to  yoa  in  CTery  arrangemeot  a  critical  regard  to  economy. 
Without  it,  our  gofemment  cannot  maintain  the  institations  or  pur- 
■110  the  measures  which  are  essential  to  its  security  and  welfiure. 
Without  it,  the  condition  of  its  military  force  can  neither  be  respectable 

*  WaibhsgtOD  had  prerioiuily  written  to  McHeniy :  "  I  think  your  wise 
BSD  of  the  East  hxtt  got  yoonelret  into  a  hobUe  relatiyely  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  the  Porte,  to  which  allow  me  the  pririlege  of  adding  onr 
wwthy  Demot — all  cannot  be  pleased.  Whom  will  yoa  offend  ?  «  •  •  But 
to  be  serious,  I  think  the  nomination  and  i^ypointment  of  smbassadon  to  treat 
wth  France  wonld,  in  any  erent,  hare  been  liable  to  unpleasant  reflections, 
(after  the  declarations  which  have  been  made,)  and  in  the  present  state  of  mat- 
fesn  in  Europe  must  be  exceedingly  embarrassing.  The  President  has  a  choice 
of  diiBcnlties  before  bim  in  this  bosinessL  If  he  porsoes  the  line  be  marked 
ool^  aU  the  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  be  relinquishes  it,  it  will  be 
aid  to  be  of  a  piece  with  aU  the  other  acts  of  the  administration,  unmeaning, 
IT  not  wicked,  deceptions ;  and  will  arm  the  opposition  with  fresh  weapons  to 
eanmenoe  new  attacks  upon  the  Groremment,  be  the  turn  given  to  it  and  rea- 
SMi  aidgned,  what  they  may.**  He  again  wrote  him :  '*  Your  confidential 
and  interesting  letter  of  the  10th  instant  came  duly  and  safely  to  hand,  with 
Ills  eootento  of  which  I  hare  been  stricken  dumb.**  Washington's  Writings, 
sL  466,  and  Appendix  No.  xxL 
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nor  satisfiustory.  The  interef t  of  tbe  anny,  as  a  corps,  concurs  wHk 
that  of  the  public  at  Urge  to  enforce  the  practice  of  economy  as  a  pri- 
mary duty.  I  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  your  conduct  will  always 
erince  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  it  will  not  cease  to  ba 
your  study  in  this  and  eyery  other  matter  to  deserve  the  confidence 
and  estimation  of  the  Goyemment.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Western  country,  as  far  as  your  agency  may  be  concerned,  you  will  do 
every  thing  to  foster  good  will  and  attachment  towards  the  gOYemmenl 
of  the  United  States.  A  firm  and  cordUlL  Union  is  oertainly  the 
vital  interest  of  every  part  of  our  country." 

Public  considerations  weighed  little  with  the  opposi- 
tion. As  the  Federal  party  gained  strength  in  Congress^ 
Jefferson  became  the  more  urgent  to  acquire  influence  in 
the  State  Legislatures.  He  consequently  pressed  bis 
friends  in  Virginia  to  appear  on  that  theatre  of  opposi- 
tion. Madison,  in  compliance  with  his  views,  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  order  to  guide  the  policy 
which  should  be  adopted. 

Whether  it  was  intended  to  push  still  further  the  op- 
position  to  the  Greneral  (xoyemment,  and  to  hazard  a  civil 
war ;  or  merely  to  exert  his  influence  in  securing  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  the  Democratic  party, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  depend  on  the  course  of  events. 
That  a  change  in  the  policy  intended  to  have  been  pur- 
sued took  place  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Jef- 
ferson. On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  he  wrote  to 
Madison : 

*'  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolves.  I 
think,  we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important  prinoipleB  they 
contain,  so  as  to  hold  to  that  ground  in  future,  and  leave  the  matter 
in  such  a  train  as  that  we  may  not  be  committed  absolutely  to  ptitk 
the  matter  to  extremitiet^  and  yet  may  be  free  to  puih  a»fa/r^  as  events 
will  render  prudent'' 

To  arrange  a  concurrence  of  action  between  Virginia 
Vol  yn.— 22 
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and  Kentucky,  Nicholas,  who  was  to  go  there,  was  inTited 
to  meet  Madison  at  Monticello.  This  meeting,  being  dis- 
soaded  by  Monroe,  was  abandoned.  Jefferson,  five  days 
later,  announced  this  change  of  purpose  to  Madison,  ob- 
senring,  ^Some  late  circumstances,  changing  considera- 
bly tbe  aspect  of  our  situation,  must  affect  the  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  observed.'' 

Intelligence  was  at  this  time  received,  that  the  envoys 
had  sailed  on  the  third  of  November.  Jefferson  learned 
the  increased  dissensions  this  measure  had  produced.  He 
felt  assured,  that  Adams  was  again  looking  to  Democratic 
sopport,  and  that  the  Federal  party  must  fall.  Thus  im- 
pressed, he  wrote  to  Madison  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 
Tember  in  a  more  measured  tone : 

"•  I  mentioiied  that  new  drcomstiooes  would  require  oonsideratioii 
at  to  the  line  of  conduct  they  would  require  from  us.  Our  objects, 
atoording  to  my  idems,  should  be  these :  First.  Peace  even  with  Great 
Britain.  Second.  A  sincere  cultiYation  of  the  Union.  Third.  The  dis- 
banding of  the  army  on  prindplea  of  economy  and  safety.  Fourth. 
Protestation  against  the  riolation  of  the  free  principlea  of  our  Consti- 
tation — merely  to  save  thorny  and  prerent  precedent  and  acquiescence 
from  being  pleaded  against  them.  But  nothing  to  be  said  or  done 
which  shall  look  or  lead  to  force,  and  giye  any  pretext  for  keeping  up 
the  army." 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  to  '^hoop'*  the  opposition 
**  together."  His  new  counsels  were  implicitly  followed. 
Madison  prepared  his  ''  protestations." 

The  Virginia  Assembly  met  early  in  December.  The 
iSrst  important  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  Governor. 
After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  Madison  nominated 
Monroe  to  that  office.  This  selection  was  objected  to  by 
the  Federalists,  on  the  ground,  that  this  ''  election  would 
amount  to  saying,  that  the  Executive  had  been  wrong  in 
recalling  him,  and  in  condemning  his  proceedings  ; "  and, 
that,  thus  it  would  be  a  censure  of  Washington. 
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Madison,  long  absolved  from  the  restraints  of  truth, 
defended  the  nomination,  denying  its  imputed  effect.  He 
said,  that  *^  he  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  as 
to  the  proposed  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  being  a  condem- 
nation of  the  Executiye.  It  was  well  known,  that  am- 
bassadors had  often  been  recalled  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  their  diplomatic  character.  Ambassadors  had  oAen 
been  recalled,  without  being  in  the  least  censured.  He 
was  far  from  agreeing,  that  his  mission  had  been  injurious 
to  his  country,  for  in  the  most  delicate  and  importani 
points,  it  had  been  successful !  "  Monroe  was  elected  in 
opposition  to  Breckenridge,  having  been  also  supported 
by  Giles  and  Taylor.  The  next  thing  was  to  direct  the 
patronage  of  the  State  so  as  to  operate  on  the  election  of 
President.  Callender,  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
High  Court  of  Judiciary  of  Scotland,  and  recently  had 
been  convicted  of  a  libel  and  imprisoned  under  the  Sedi- 
tion act,  announced  his  intended  publication  of  another 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Prospect  before  us,** 
which  Jefferson  abetted.  He  was  at  this  time  associated 
with  the  editor  of  the  '*  Examiner,"  who  was  elected 
printer  of  the  State.  The  other  appointments  had  a  sim- 
ilar direction. 

Giles  now  brought  forward  a  topic  which  he  strenu- 
ously pressed  upon  the  Legislature  ;  ''  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion," insisting,  that  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in 
Congress  be  instructed*  to  repeal  the  act  interdicting 

*  In  the  discunion  of  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statea,  Giles,  then  representing  Viiginia  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statet, 
remarked,  *' obedience  to  instmctions  is  nowhere  commanded  nor  disobedi- 
ence of  inBtructioos  anywhere  prohibited  by  any  written  law  or  constitatioo. 
The  opinion  of  the  Legislature  <  is  not  iDJonctive,  compaLsoiy  or  mandatoxj.'** 
He  also  commented  on  the  "  injuriom  tfects  of  the  practice  of  giving  instm^ 
tions  by  the  legialatores  of  the  Stotes  tp  Senators  of  the  United  Stotea.**    Hm 
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commerce  with  France.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature 
was  next  directed  to  the  principal  object  of  the  party,  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  electors  of  President. 

Hitherto  the  election  had  been  by  districts,  and  one 
▼ote  had  been  given  to  Adams.  Had  this  mode  of  choice 
been  continued,  it  was  evident  from  the  recent  elections, 
the  vote  of  the  State  would  be  much  divided.  Monroe 
consulted  Jefferson  on  this  subjecL  He  answered  him  at 
large,*  advising  that  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by 
general  ticket ;  and  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed.  This 
mode  of  choice  was  urged  as  a  mean  of  countervailing 
the  influence  of  other  States,  and  as  being  more  republi- 
can ;  for  the  reason,  that  by  districts  the  people  vote  for 
one  elector,  while  by  general  ticket  they  would  vote 
for  twenty-one,  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  One 
feature  in  this  law  will  be  especially  noticed.  By  this 
acty  each  elector  was  required  to  vote  on  a  single  paper 
for  twenty-one  State  electors,  and  was  also  required  to 
endorse  his  name  on  the  back  of  his  ballot.  What  fact 
more  expressive,  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  ? 

When  this  bill,  thus  defeating  the  intention  of  the  bal- 
lot, the  secrecy  deemed  necessary  to  freedom  of  suf- 
frage,! had  passed,};  the  legislature  proceeded  to  consum- 
mate its  purpose.      They  nominated  the  electors,  among 

olgect  of  the  present  motion  was  to  oontrol  the  recently  chosen  federal  repre* 
mtatiYes. 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  ilL  430. 

f  Madison  to  Jefferson :  "  Giles  proposed  instmctionA  to  disband  the  army. 
The  bill  for  a  general  ticket  passed  by  only  five  rotes.  As  the  avowed  object 
U  to  gire  Virginiayatr  plaj/^  I  think,  if  passed  into  a  law,  it  will,  with  proper 
OTplanations,  become  popular.**    Jannaiy  9,  1800. 

f  Infira,  toL  ilL  201 :  ''  The  rery  genius  and  intention  of  balloting  means," 
BrnmUUm  obserred,  '*  that  a  man*s  vote  abonld  be  teertt  and  kmown  omiy  to  Ana* 
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whom  were  several  of  its  own  members — Madison,  Giles, 
and  Taylor.  These  men,  to  secure  their  own  election, 
appointed  a  General  and  State  Committee,  and  subordi- 
nate committees  for  each  County.  Thus  the  entire  vote 
of  the  State  was  secured  to  Jefferson  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  accident. 

To  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  people,  a  report  ♦ 
was  now  presented  by  Madison,  purporting  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  States,  on  the  resolutions  of 
the  previous  assembly,  as  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 

New  Jersey  had  dismissed  these  resolutions  from  con- 
sideration. Maryland  stigmatized  '^the  unwarrantable 
doctrine  of  the  competency  of  a  State  government,  by  a 
legislative  act,  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment unconstitutional  and  void."  Delaware  refused  to 
consider  them.  Similar  evidences  of  public  opinion  were 
given  by  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

These  proceedings  furnished  an  opportune  occasion 
for  reviving  and  increasing  the  hostility  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  an  occasion  seized  upon  with  avidity. 
They  were  referred  to  a  Committee,  of  which  Madison 
was  chairman,  whose  report  was  on  the  seventh  of  Jan- 
uary agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  scope  of  this  report 
had  been  some  time  previously  determined  by  Jefferson, 
and  an  outline  of  its  topics  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Madison.  In  this  outline,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  contem- 
plated an  express  reservation  of  a  right  of  separatioh 
FROM  THE  Union,  f 

*  5,000  copies  of  it,  together  with  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  amendments,  and  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  were  ordered 
to  he  distributed  throughout  Virginia. 

f  Jefferdon*8  Writings,  ul  428,  Sept  5,  1799,  to  Nicholas :  <*I  had  writ- 
ton  to  Mr.  Madiaon,  as  I  had  before  informed  you,  and  had  stated  to  him 
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This  Report  *  was  in  effect  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Virginia.  It  warned  them  against  encroachments 
which  would  ultimately  ^*  devote  a  generous  and  unsus- 
picious people  to  a  bondage  under  power  usurped;" 
charged  attempts  to  overwhelm  their  best  hopes  by  false 
constructions  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  "  protean 
doctrine  of  implication  ; "  that  as  the  powers  of  Congress 
are  defined  and  specified,  powers  inherent,  implied^  or  ex- 
pedient, were  obviously  the  creatures  of  ambition,  because 
the  care  expended  in  defining  powers  would  otherwise 
have  been  superfluous.  That  the  accused  might,  under 
the  sedition  act,  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  was  pro- 
nounced *<a  flimsy  veil,"  which  would  not  disguise  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  because  "  opinions,  as  well 
MM  false  facts,  are  made  punishable,  and  the  truth  of  an 
opinion  is  not  susceptible  of  proof."  But  whence  does 
Congress,  he  asked,  derive  the  power  of ''  creating  crimes 


general  ideas  for  consideration  and  oonscdtation  when  we  should  meet 
— *  resolution  or  declaration  1,  answering  the  reasonings  "  of  the  other  States ; 
8,  making  firm  protestation  against  the  precedent  and  principle,  and  reserving 
the  right  to  make  this  palpahle  violation  of  the  Fedeml  compact  the  ground 
Siloing  in  fuiure,  whatever  we  might  now  rightfully  do,  should  repetitions  of 
lime  and  other  violations  of  the  compact  render  it  expedient/*  .  .  .  8,  **  ex- 
pressing in  affectionate  and  conciliatory  terms,  our  warm  attachment  to  union 
with  our  pistor  States,  &c.  Mr.  M.,  who  came  as  had  heen  proposed,  does  not 
concur  in  the  reservation  proposed  ahove ;  and  from  this  I  recede  readily,  not 
only  in  deference  to  his  judgmetit,  but  because,  as  we  never  should  think  of 
reparations  but  for  repeated  and  enormous  violations,  so  these,  when  they 
occiir,  will  be  cause  enough  of  themselves.  To  these  topics,  however,  should 
be  added  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions  to  a  common  law  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  preparing  anything^  I  must  decline  it  to  avoid  sus- 
picifma^  which  were  pretty  strong  in  some  quarters  on  a  late  occasion.*'  He 
flien  urged  Nicholas  to  do  it  for  Kentucky. 

•  Jefferson  to  Burr,  February  12,  1800:  "Within  a  day  or  two,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Virginia  Assembly  will  be  printed  here,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
copy.     They  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison.     I  am,  with  great  esteem." 
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and  inflicting  punishments,  provided  they  allow  the  ac- 
cused to  exhibit  evidence  in  his  defence  7  This  doctrine 
united  with  the  assertion,  that  sedition  is  a  common  law 
offence,  and  therefore  within  the  corrective  power  of 
Congress,  opens  the  hideous  volumes  of  penal  law,  and 
turns  loose  the  utmost  invention  of  insatiable  malice  and 
ambition." 

These  arguments,  it  was  alleged,  also  applied  to  the 
Alien  act, ''  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
distinguishing  between  the  power  of  a  State  to  permit 
the  residence  of  natives  and  aliens.  It  is  a  right  originally 
possessed  and  never  surrendered  by  the  States.  This  act 
dispenses  with  the  trial  by  jury — violates  the  judicial  sys- 
tem— punishes  without  trial ;  and  bestows  upon  the  Presi- 
dent despotic  power  over  a  numerous  class  of  men.  Will 
an  accumulation  of  power  so  extensive  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  over  aliens  secure  to  natives  the  blessings 
of  liberty  ? " 

'^  The  dangers  of  this  oonstructive  power  have  been  seen  in  the 
fiscal  systemB  and  arrangements,  keeping  an  host  of  wealthy  oomnMr- 
dal  inhabitants  embodied  and  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  in  mercenary  armies  and  navies ;  in  a  volunteer  militia  rallied 
together  by  a  political  creed,  armed  and  officered  by  Executive  power, 
so  as  to  rob  the  States  of  their  constitutional  right  to  appoint  militia 
officers ;  in  swarms  of  officers  civil  and  military,  who  can  inculcate 
political  tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  monarchy ;  in  the  ezclnsire 
knowledge  of  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  enabling  an  Execu- 
tive to  guide  public  impressions  by  fragments  of  information  colored  to 
disgust  or  to  deceive.  These,  with  the  corruptions  in  the  representa- 
tion, the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press — these  were  acts 
which  left  ^  the  artificers  of  monarchy  to  be  asked  what  farther  mate- 
rials they  can  need  for  building  up  their  favorite  system  ? ' " 

The  more  to  excite  alarm,  Taylor,  the  mover  of  these 
resolutions,  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  legislature  against  the  operation  of  the  Sedition 
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dbe  rt^fynstft  as*!,  new  tzx£S  vere  iico«:eeii.  xcti  miopanu 
0lt^  vere  tak^»  lo  levy  t^  ■£!&  «a  acnr. 

TIk  Mo^jfit j  of  tfae  Ho«R  of  D&ii!2tt»  cc-fissBced  of 
Mj-^ifiit  OKflifaisn.  F<e&BC  tM£  tike  itanc^n  cheie  mo- 
hMVMM  OMr&acy^  vere  ■■■wirat.  ciiev  isBRKd  a  o^acier 
■AJPiin,  TrJaek^fitttt  d  ii  —  in  wm  at  lae  me  lacnbed 
to  Jofan  Manfaal!,  who.  tbovch  with  Hamiltxi  he  <&np- 
prored  the  fMi^j  which  had  pronpted  the  Scditii»  act, 
eateflamed  no  doobts  of  iu  eofkadtatioQaihT. 

The  exaiDpie  of  the  majoritT  was  deprecated  as  a  de- 
nation  from  legif  latiTe  osa^  and  as  threaten! rg  disnnioii. 
The  Talae  aod  the  benefits  of  the  Uikioa  were  brieflv 
shown  by  adverting  to  the  bleanngs  which  the  Coostitii- 
Am  had  conferred,  and  to  the  prosperity  a  neatral  policy 
had  produced*  The  value  of  a  Navy  was  illustrated  by 
the  pffAf'^Aifm  it  had  already  given  to  Commerce.  The 
CMMtitutkinality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  was  vin- 
iBrated,  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Comaton  lawy 
m  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  this  country,  fully  shown. 

One  great 'fact  in  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to 
this  repfffi  by  Madison,  ought  to  be  remarked.  It  is,  that 
the  constructions  of  the  Constitution  therein  objected  to  so 
vehemently  were  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  object- 
ors* They  are  constructions,  without  which  not  merely 
this  but  any  government  would  be  impracticable.  Madi- 
son's comments  only  serve  to  show  the  truth  of  Hamilton's 
observation  in  the  opening  number  of  the  Federalist,  that 
''a  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks  behind  the  spe- 
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C10U8  mask  of  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  under 
the  forbidding  appearances  of  zeal  for  the  firmness  and 
efliciency  of  government.** 

Three  days  after  this  report  was  agreed  to,  instruo* 
tions  to  the  Senators  from  Virginia  were  passed,  condemn* 
ing  the  raising  of  the  army,  and  urging  its  reduction  with* 
in  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
the  forts  and  the  preservation  of  the  arsenals,  unless  for* 
bidden  by  information  unknown  to  the  public ;  ^'  the  pre- 
vention  of  any  augmentation  of  the  navy, — its  reduction, 
and  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxes ;  a  repeal  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws ;  and  the  opposing  of  any  law 
founded  on  or  recognizing  the  principle,  that  the  common 
law  of  England  is  in  force  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,"  reserving  the  very  exceptions  which  the 
advocates  of  that  doctrine  had  themselves  admitted. 

Hamilton  was  now  engaged  in  his  professional  and 
military  labors.  The  latter,  from  the  want  of  system  in 
the  civil  departments  of  the  army,  were  extremely  oner- 
ous. He  resumed  at  New  York  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  of  a  water  battery  and  other  defences  of  the  West* 
em  limits,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  attention.  He 
drew  a  form  of  "  Contracts,"  and  stated  the  principles  of 
construing  them.  He  also  gave  the  outline  of  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  Quartermaster's  department,  and 
framed  a  body  of  "  Regulations  "  relative  to  the  uniform 
of  the  troops.  His  attention  was  likewise  at  this  time 
bestowed  on  the  quality  and  construction  of  the  arms  to 
be  employed  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  In  so  recent 
an  institution,  many  deviations  from  military  requirements 
occurred  which  demanded  correction ;  his  correspondence 
on  these  occasions  was  frequent  and  full.  In  all  his  let- 
ters a  judicious  and  provident  economy  is  urged,  to  ensure 
which,  he  prepared  regulations  as  to  the  several  **  Issues** 
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lo  the  army  and  for  the  government  of  the  war  depart- 
ment in  granting  '*  Extra  allowances."  In  the  application 
of  these  regulations  little  judgment  was  evinced  by  the 
accounting  officers.  It  imposed  upon  him  often  labored 
discussions  and  urgent  remonstrances  as  to  the  necessity 
of  exercising  a  wise  discretion. 

On  one  occasion,  having  controverted  the  policy,  as  a 
universal  rule,  of  seeking  Executive  sanction  for  certain 
expenditures,  he  remarked : 

^  I  commit  myself  without  hesitation  to  the  oonseqaences  of  this 
opinioii,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  had  rather  be  responsible 
on  proper  occasions  for  formal  deriations  than  for  a  feeble,  insuffidcDt 
and  onprosperous  coarse  of  public  business,  proceeding  from  an  over- 
serapolous  adherence  to  general  rules.  A  diiSerent  spirit  will  ever  be 
found  injurious  equally  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  the  repu- 
tation and  success  of  the  persons  whom  it  may  govern." 

Greneral  Pinckney  was  at  this  time  in  frequent  confer- 
ence with  him  at  New  York.  The  preparation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Tactics  was  much  required.  In  one  of  these  in- 
terviews. General  Hamilton  mentioned  his  intention  to 
prepare  a  code  of  tactics  for  the  infantry,  and  urged  Pinck- 
ney to  frame  those  for  the  cavalry.  **  Who,*'  said  Pinck- 
ney, **  will  take  charge  of  the  artillery  ?  "  "  Oh,"  Hamil- 
ton replied,  **  that  I  must  do  also ;  you  know  I  began  as 
an  officer  of  artillery." 

He  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War : 

''  The  preparation  of  a  good  system  for  the  tactics  and  police  of  the 
diffiBrent  portions  of  our  army,  is  probably  the  most  valuable  service 
whksh  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  render  the  United  States  in  my  pres- 
ent station,  and  there  are  urgent  reasons  why  this  should  be  accom- 
pbahed  in  the  course  of  the  present  winter.  To  do  it  all  would  in 
entry  situation  require  the  aid  of  others,  since  I  do  not  pretend  myself 
to  nnderstand  in  detail  all  the  branches  of  service.  To  do  it  within 
the  time  proposed,  or  within  any  period  not  manifestly  longer  than  it 
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would  be  pmdent  to  deUj,  must  render  a  gabdmsion  indiBpeDBablfl^ 
were  I  competent  to  the  whole." 

He  then  stated  his  intention  to  assume  that  of  the  In* 
fantry,  to  confide  to  Pinckney  the  Cavalry  system,  and 
to  employ  certain  officers  as  auxiliaries  to  that  of  the  Artil- 
lery, while  the  Adjutant-General  was  charged  with  the  reg- 
ulations for  *^  the  police  in  camp,  quarters,  and  garrisons.** 

**The  labors  of  these  different  persons,*'  he  added, 
"  will  afterwards  undergo  revision  for  adoption  or  correc- 
tion, and  then  will  be  transmitted  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  the  determination  of  the  President." 

The  prominent  place  General  Hamilton  now  occupied, 
the  more  envenomed  his  adversaries.  A  review  of  the 
principal  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
presented  in  Madison's  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  would  show  them  to  have 
been  directed  chiefly  against  his  former  associate  and 
friend.  His  wakeful  jealousy  never  slept.  Hamilton 
must  fall,  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  his  own  oppo- 
sition and,  of  his  present  doctrines  on  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  recent  course  of  the  President,  in  some  measure 
shielded  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  were  not  carried  further  than  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. But  against  his  Cabinet  the  attacks  were  unceas- 
ing and  merciless.  Charges  of  incapacity  were  mingled 
with  criminations  of  their  integrity.  From  general  re- 
proaches, their  presses  proceeded  to  specific  allegations, 
all  of  which  were  without  the  semblance  of  truth.  Col- 
onel Pickering,  the  more  obnoxious  because  of  his  firm- 
ness and  frankness,  was  most  calumniated.  The  purpose 
was  manifest — by  exciting  public  odium,  to  prepare  for 
the  great  end  in  view,  the  dissolution  of  a  Cabinet  over 
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which  Hamilton  was  believed  to  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence. 

Much  and  often  as  he  had  been  the  object  of  acrimo- 
nious persecution,  he  had  hitherto  in  most  instances  been 
content  to  rest  the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  measures  on 
their  results ;  but  a  charge  of  an  odious  character  now 
moved  him  to  resort  to  the  laws.  He  addressed  this  let- 
ter from  Philadelphia  to  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York: 

''Sib:  *Grbenlkaf^8  kew  Dailt  Adtertibbr'  of  this  morning 
contains  a  publication,  entitled  ^  ExUact  of  a  letter  fn>m  Philadelphia, 
dated  September  20tb,'  which  charges  me  with  being  at  the  ^  bottom ' 
o^an  effort  recently  made  to  suppress  the  ^  Aurora,'  (a  newspaper  of 
tills  city,)  by  pecuniary  means.  It  is  well  known,  that  I  have  long 
been  the  object  of  the  most  malignant  calumnies  of  the  faction  opposed 
t6  oar  goyemment,  through  the  medium  of  the  pi^rs  devoted  to  their 
views.  Hitherto  I  have  forborne  to  resort  to  the  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  authors  or  abettors ;  and  were  I  to  consult  personal 
considerations  alone,  I  should  continue  in  this  course,  repaying  hatred 
with  contempt.  But  public  motives  now  compel  me  to  a  different  con- 
duct. The  designs  of  that  faction  to  overturn  our  government,  and 
with  it  the  great  pillars  of  social  security  and  happiness  in  this  coun- 
try, become  every  day  more  manifest,  and  have  of  late  acquired  a  de- 
gvae  of  system  which  render  them  formidable.  One  principal  engine 
for  effecting  the  scheme  is,  by  audacious  falsehoods,  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  all  those  who  are  in  any  degree  conspicuous 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Government ;  an  engine  which  has  been 
employed  in  time  past  with  too  much  success,  and  which,  unless 
counteracted  in  future,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  &tal  conse- 
quences. To  counteract  it  is  therefore  a  duty  to  the  community. 
Among  the  specimens  of  this  contrivanoe,  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  letter  demands  peculiar  attention.  A  bolder  calumny — one 
more  absolutely  destitute  of  foundation — was  never  propagated.  And 
its  dangeroua  tendency  needs  no  comment ;  being  calculated  to  inspire 
the  belief  that  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  press  are  endangered 
by  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  citizens,  aided  by  foreign  gold.  In  so  fla- 
gnnt  a  case,  the  force  of  the  laws  most  be  tried.     I  therefore  request 
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that  you  will  take  immediate  meagures  towards  the  proeeeation  ai  tbt 
persoDB  who  condact  the  indoeed  paper.'* 

The  libeller  was  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.* 

This  trial  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  Its  session  commenced  on  the  second  of 
December,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-nine.  The  Federal 
ascendency  in  the  Senate  was  undiminished.  Sedgewick 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Federalists  was  small.  The  Speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent presented  few  topics  of  interest.  It  mentioned  the 
suppression  of  the  recent  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania; 
advised  an  amendment  of  the  Judiciary  system ;  adverted 
to  the  recent  mission  to  France,  and  stated  an  interrupt 
tion  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  Address  of  the  Senate 
indicated  their  dissatisfaction  with  him — that  of  the  House, 
which  ought  to  have  braced  the  public  mind,  was  tempo- 
rizing, and  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  Federalists  and  to 
encourage  the  opposition.  ^ 

A  few  days  after.  General  Hamilton,  having  announced 
to  the  Secretary  at  W^r  his  intended  visit,  repaired  to 
Philadelphia.  Several  objects  of  a  military  nature  were 
facilitated  by  this  interview,  and  Hamilton  submitted  to 
him  the  result  of  his  previous  reflections.  Among  other 
things,  he  advised  that  discretionary  authority  be  given 
by  law  to  the  Executive  to  empower  oflicers,  other  than 
those  designated  in  the  articles  of  war,  to  appoint  General 
Courts  Martial ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  President 
from  perplexity,  and  insure  efficacy  by  celerity  of  deci- 

*  ** There  can  be  no  medium/*  Washington  had  written  to  McHeniy,  ''be* 
tween  the  reward  and  pnniflhrnent  of  an  editor  who  shall  publish  such  thingi 
as  Daaue  has  been  doing  for  some  time  past**  He  urged  a  prosecution.  '*  It 
will  hare  an  imbappy  effect  on  Hat  public  mind  if  it  be  not  so.** 
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iioii,  he  suggested  that  the  power  of  deciding  upon  sen- 
tences in  capital  cases  should  also  be  conferred  on  the 
Commanding  General.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
punishment  of  death  for  desertion  during  peace  violated 
public  feeling,  he  proposed  that  confinement  and  labor 
should  be  substituted. 

A  favorite  object  of  his  attention  was  likewise  now 
matured.  In  the  narrative  of  Hamilton's  early  life,  it  has 
been  seen  that  a  national  provision  for  military  instruc- 
tion, was  among  the  subjects  under  consideration  at  the 
time  of  framing  a  ^  Peace  Establishment."  Looking  to 
the  future  of  this  country,  and  anxious  to  give  an  early 
development  of  all  its  institutions,  Hamilton  would  then 
have  organized  a  ^  Military  Academy  "  on  a  small  scale, 
but  the  want  of  fiscal  resources  forbade  it.  As  chairman 
of  the  military  committee,  he  then  addressed  a  letter  to 
Washington,  asking  his  views  as  to  the  permanent  ar- 
rangements for  the  army,  and  a  call  was  made  by  the 
General  on  its  chief  officers.  Among  the  opinions  of 
these  officers,  that  of  Colonel  Pickering,  then  Quarter- 
master-General, was  the  most  pertinent.  He  suggested, 
if  it  were  then  practicable,  that  '"  a  Military  Academy  " 
be  established  ''  at  West  Point,"  from  among  the  grad- 
uates of  which,  vacancies  should  be  filled.* 

Hamilton,  when  organizing  the  Peace  establishment, 
proposed,  as  the  only  expedient,  the  appointment  of  three 
professors,  as  part  of  the  corps  of  Engineers.  This  sub- 
ject was  submitted  to  Congress  in  a  plan  for  organizing 
the  militia  into  three  corps  framed  by  the  Secretary  at 
War,  during  the  second  year  of  this  Government.  His 
suggestion  not  being  acted  upon,  the  President,  in  ninety- 
three,  again  adverted  to  it.     The  next  year  a  *'  corps  of 
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Artillerists  and  Engineers "  was  created,  in  which  were 
contemplated  the  appointment  of  cadets,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  military  art.  The  subject  was  not  again  alluded  to 
until  December  ninety-six,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
the  last  speech  of  Washington,  from  Hamilton's  pen,  it 
was  emphatically  and  formally  placed  before  Congress, 
as  an  "  Institution  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.**  The 
force  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
prevented  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Again,  in  ninety-eight,  Hamilton  sought  to  commence 
a  system  of  military  education,  and  by  the  act  ^  for  the 
better  organizing  of  the  troops,"  framed  by  him,  thirty- 
two  cadets  were  to  be  appointed,  which  was  followed  by 
the  laws  "  to  augment  the  army,"  in  which  "  four  Profes- 
sors "  were  provided  "  for  the  instruction  of  the  Artiller- 
ists and  Engineers."  This  was  far  short  of  his  purpose, 
and,  at  this  time,  as  a  part  of  his  system  of  national  de- 
fence, he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  War  his  '*  Plan 
OP  A  Military  Academy."  * 

^  The  near  approach,"  he  remarked,  ^'  of  a  sessioii  of  Congress  will 
naturally  lead  you  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  for  the  im- 
proTcment  of  our  mflitarj  system  as  may  require  legislative  sanction. 
Under  this  impression  I  am  induced  now  to  present  to  you  some  ob- 
jects which  appear  to  me  yery  interesting,  and  shall  take  the  liherty  to 
add  hereafter  such  others  as  shall  have  occurred. 

"  One  which  I  have  always  thought  of  primary  importance,  is  a 
MzuTABT  AoADEirr.  This  object  has  repeatedly  engaged  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  administration ;  and  some  steps  towards  it  have  been 
taken.  But  these,  as  yet,  are  very  inadequate.  A  more  perfect  plan 
is  in  a  high  degree  desirable. 

"  No  sentiment  is  more  just  than  this,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
circumstances  and  policy  of  a  country  forbid  a  large  military  establish* 
ment,  it  is  important  that  as  much  perfection  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  that  which  may  at  any  time  exist    Since  it  is  agreed,  that 

*  November  28,  1799.     Hamilton's  Works,  v.  878. 
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W9  mre  not  to  keep  on  foot  nnmeroas  forces  instructed  ftnd  disciplined^ 
Ifilitarj  science  in  its  yirious  branches  ought  to  be  cultiyatcd  with 
pecnlisr  care,  in  proper  nurseries,  so  that  there  may  always  exist  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  it  really  to  be  imparted  and  diffused ;  and  a  competent 
iiiimber  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  instructors  to  the  additional 
troops  which  events  may  subsequently  require  to  be  raised.  This  will 
be^  to  substitute  the  elements  of  an  army  to  the  thing  itself,  and  it 
will  greatly  tend  to  enable  the  (Joremment  to  dispense  with  a  large 
body  of  standing  forces  from  the  fiuality  which  it  will  give  of  forming 
officers  and  soldiers  promptly  upon  emergencies. 

'*  No  sound  mind  can  doubt  the  essentiality  of  military  science  in 
time  of  war.  any  more  than  the  moral  certainty,  that  the  most  pacific 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  government,  will  not  preserve  it  from  being  en- 
gaged in  war,  more  or  less  frequently.  To  avoid  great  evfls  it  must 
either  have  a  respectable  force  prepared  for  service,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  such  a  force  with  expedition.  The  latter  most  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  government  and  nation,  is  the  object  of  a  Military 
Academy." 

His  first  plan  proposed  five  schools.  ''The  Funda- 
mental School ; "  "  The  School  of  Engineers  and  Artiller- 
ists;''  "The  School  of  Cavalry  ;»'  "The  School  of  In- 
fcntry,"  and  "The  School  of  the  Navy."  These  were 
sabsequently,  by  consolidating  the  schools  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  reduced  to  four.  He  contemplated  a  Director- 
General  to  superintend  the  whole  institution — sub-direc- 
tors to  each  School,  with  Architects  and  Instructors  at- 
tached. The  respective  studies  were  defined.  To  extend 
the  utility  of  the  institution,  he  advised,  that  detachments 
of  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  instructed  in  rota- 
tion ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  sergeants  to  suffice  to  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  The  site  of  the  academy 
was  advised  to  be  upon  a  navigable  water,  to  admit  of 
exemplifications  of  naval  construction  and  exercises ;  and 
in  a  position  suited  to  foundries  of  cannon  and  manufac- 
tories  of  small  arms.     Thus  the  pupils  could  acquire  the 
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knowledge  of  these  arts,  and  the  detachments  of  troopt 
could  be  made  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  works. 

Though  the  studies  of  the  Artillerists  and  Engineers 
were  to  be  in  one  school,  he  advised  that  the  entire  union 
of  them  in  one  corps  should  be  severed.  With  this  view, 
while  both  corps  were  to  be  placed  under  one  head — a 
General  officer — the  regiments  were  to  be  distinct ;  that 
of  the  Engineers  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  officen 
and  a  corps  of  miners  and  artificers.  The  union  under 
one  head  was  intended  to  promote  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-operation,  while  the  separation  of  the  officers  was 
designed  to  favor  a  more  profound  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  each  branch.* 

In  obedient  deference  to  the  Commander-in-cbie( 
Hamilton  also  submitted  this  plan  to  his  consideration. 
Washington  replied : 

'*  The  estaUishment  of  an  institation  of  this  kind  upon  a  respectabls 
and  eztensiye  basis  has  eyer  been  considered  by  me  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  this  country ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  chair  of 
government,  I  omitted  no  proper  opportunity  of  recommending  it  ia 
my  public  speeches  and  other  ways  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
But  I  neyer  undertook  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  organization  of  siibh 
an  academy ;  leaving  this  task  to  others,  whose  pursuits  in  the  patiM 
of  science,  and  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  such  institutions,  had 
better  qualified  them  for  the  execution  of  it. 

^'  For  the  same  reason  I  must  now  decline  making  any  observations 
on  the  details  of  your  plan ;  and  as  it  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  tlirough  whom  it  would  naturally  be  laid  before 
Congress,  it  might  be  too  late  for  alterations,  if  any  should  be  saf^ 
gested.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  subject  will  meet  with  due  attentioai 
and  that  the  reasons  for  its  establishment,  which  you  have  so  dearlj 
pointed  out  in  your  letter  to  the  Secretary,  will  prevail  upon  the  Le^ 

•  "But  for  West  Pomt/'  the  diitinguiahed  veteran,  Lieatenani-GeiMfal 
Soott  observed,  **  I  should  never  have  reached  the  City  of  Mexico.'* 
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iiltttiire  to  pUoe  it  upon  a  permaoeDt  and  respectable  footing.    With 
rrrj  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am.  Ac.,        Gbobgs  Washingtok.^ 

This  letter,  dated  the  twelfth  of  December,  was  the 
lait  from  the  hand  of  Washington.  Thus  terminated  an 
intercourse,  which  had  existed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, between  two  men  whose  names  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  of  which,  the  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  cannot  be  estimated.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  Washington  became  ill ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth, sank  under  an  acute  disease,  with  faculties  unim- 
paired, in  dignified  composure,  near  the  close  of  his  sixty- 
terenth  year. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  sad  event,  which  aston- 
ished the  nation,  as  though  Washington  was  not  born  to 
die,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Hamilton  was  there.  He 
was  standing  in  conversation  with  Sedgewick  the  moment 
it  was  announced.  Suddenly  overcome,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  exclaimed,  ''  America  lias  lost  her  Saviour — I  a 
father." 

The  President  addressed  Congress  m  brief  and  appro- 
priate terms.  The  national  legislature  adopted  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  great  worth.  A 
commemorative  oration  was  delivered  by  General  Lee, 
and  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  was  set 
apart  for  the  American  people  to  **  testify  their  grief." 

The  duty  of  prescribing  the  funeral  honors  devolved 
upon  Hamilton,  as  now  in  command.  Referring  to 
the  orders  of  the  President,  he  thus  prefaced  the  com- 
mand to  the  troops :  '*  The  impressive  terms  in  which  this 
calamitous  event  is  announced  by  the  President,  could 
receive  no  new  force  from  any  thing  that  might  be  added. 
The  voice  of  praise  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  exalt  a 
man  unrivalled  in  the  lists  of  true  glory.     Words  would 
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in  vain  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  that  profound  and 
reverential  grief  which  will  penetrate  every  American 
bosom,  and  engage  the  sympathy  of  an  admiring  world. 
If  the  sad  privilege  of  pre-eminence  in  sorrow  may  justly 
be  claimed  by  the  companions  in  arms  of  our  lamented 
Chief,  their  affections  will  spontaneously  perform  tb^ 
dear,  though  painful  duty. 

'*  'Tis  only  for  me  to  mingle  my  tears  with  those  of 
my  fellow-soldiers,  cherishing  with  them  the  precious 
recollection,  that  while  others  are  paying  a  merited  trib- 
ute  to  '*  the  Man  of  thb  Aoe»''  we,  in  particular,  allied 
as  we  were  to  him  by  a  closer  tie,  are  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  venerable  Patron  and  FATHER.'' 

When  communicating  this  order  to  General  Pinckney, 
Hamilton  wrote : 

'^  The  death  of  our  beloyed  Comnumder-iii-Ohief  was  known  to  joa 
before  it  was  to  me.  I  can  be  at  no  loss  to  anticipate  what  have  been 
your  feelings.  I  need  not  tell  yon  what  are  mine.  Perhaps  no  friend 
of  his  has  more  cause  to  lament,  on  personal  account,  than  myseU 
The  public  misfortune  is  one  which  all  the  friends  of  the  goyemment 
will  Tiew  in  the  same  light.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject.  "Aj 
imagination  is  gloomy,  my  heart  is  sad.*^ 

Having  officiated  as  Chief  Mourner  at  the  funeral  cer^ 
emony,  Hamilton  returned  to  New  York,  and  soon  after 
addressed  this  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  Wash* 
ington : 

"  New  York,  January  12,  1800.-1  did  not  think  it  proper,  Madam, 
to  intrude  amidst  the  first  effusions  of  your  grief.  But  I  can  no  longer 
restrain  my  sensibility  from  conveying  to  you  an  imperfect  expression 
of  my  affectionate  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  you  experience.  No  one, 
better  than  myself^  knows  the  greatness  of  your  loss,  or  how  modi 
your  excellent  heart  is  formed  to  feel  it  in  all  its  extent  Satisfied 
that  you  cannot  receive  consolation,  I  wifT  attempt  to  offer  none. 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  the  practice  of  your  life  en- 
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GUI  ikme  alleTiate  the  safferixigs  of  so  heartrending  an  affik^ 


^  There  can  be  few  who.  equally  with  me.  participate  in  the  los 
joa  deplore.  In  expressing  this  fientiment,  I  mar.  without  impro- 
prietj,  allade  to  the  nameroos  and  di<tingiiished  marlu  of  con£denoe 
sad  friendship,  of  which  joa  hare  jronrself  been  a  witness ;  hot  I  cac- 
aoi  taj,  in  how  nuudj  ways  the  oontinoanoe  of  that  oonfidenoe  and 
friendship  was  necessarr  to  me  in  future  relations. 

**  Vain.  howeTer,  are  regrets.  From  a  calamity  which  is  common 
to  a  mooming  nation,  who  can  expect  to  be  exempt  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
eten  a  priyilege  to  hare  a  claim  to  a  larger  portion  of  it  than  others. 

^I  will  only  add,  3Iadam.  that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  real  and  a  great 
happiness,  if  an  j  fotnre  occarrenoe  shall  enable  me  to  gire  rou  proof 
of  that  respectfol  and  cordial  attachment  with  which  I  haye  the  honor 
to  be,  jonr  obliged  and  ycry  obedient  servant" 

Replying  to  Lear's  *  communicatidD  of  his  decease,  he 
obaerved : 

«N«w  ToBK,  Jannary  2,  1800.— The  yery  painfol  eyent  which 
(your  letter)  announces  had,  preyioos  to  the  receipt  of  it,  filled  my 
heart  with  bitterness.  Perhaps  no  man  in  this  community  has  equal 
caoae  with  myself  to  deplore  the  loss.  I  haye  been  raudi  indebted  to 
tiie  kindness  of  the  General ;  and  he  was  an  jEgu  tery  enential  to 
ms.  But  regrets  are  unayailing.  For  great  misfortunes,  it  is  the 
buainess  of  reason  to  seek  consolation. 

''The  friends  of  General  Washington  haye  yery  noble  ones. — If  yir- 
toa  em  secure  happiness  in  another  woiid,  he  is  happy.  In  this,  the 
asal  is  now  set  upon  hit  glory.  It  is  no  longer  in  jeopardy  from  the 
of  fortune.'' 

*  Priyato  Secretaiy  of  Waahingtao. 
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While  the  American  people  were  paying  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Washington,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  rejoicing  at  his  decease.  On  the  morning  of  his 
funeral  obsequies,  one  of  the  most  devoted  partisans  of 
Jefferson  declared,  "  I  am  glad  he  is  dead.  We  could  not 
pull  him  down."  *  ^ 

Washington,  it  has  been  seen,  alarmed  at  the  dangers 
with  which  the  Constitution  and  civil  liberty  were  men* 
aced,  felt  it  a  duty,  at  last,  actively  to  oppose  the  Demo- 
cratio  party.  The  influence  he  exerted  had  gone  far  to- 
wards changing  the  politics  of  Virginia.  A  more  extend- 
ed exertion  of  that  influence,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would 
have  undeceived  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  defeated  the 
hopes  of  his  opponents.  While  Washington  lived,  Jefler* 
son  could  not  have  been  President. 

This  barrier  to  their  ambition  being  removed,  all  that 
remained  was  to  widen  the  breach  among  the  Federalists 
which  their  successful  intrigues  with  Adams  had  opened* 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  of  this  period,  gives  a  brief 
but  interesting  view  of  the  aspect  of  afiairs.t 

^  It  is  indeed  a  long  time,  my  deir  sir,  since  I  hmve  written  to  you, 
and  I  feel  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  continuance  of  your  correspond- 

*  Maoon  to  HiUlioaie.  f  ^^Boary  5,  1800. 
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enoOi  notwithstanding  my  delinquency.  Had  it  been  trae  that  I  had 
left  every  thing  else  to  follow  the  drum,  my  delinquency  would  not 
have  been  so  great.  But  our  military  establishment  offers  too  little 
inducement,  and  is  too  precarious  to  haye  permitted  a  total  dereliction 
of  professional  pursuits.  The  double  occupation  occasioned  by  these 
added  military  duties,  and  the  attention  which  circumstances  call  me 
to  pay  to  collateral  objects,  engage  my  time  more  than  ever,  and  leave 
me  less  leisure  to  communicate  with  distant  friends.  If  the  projected 
cipher  was  established,  I  should  now  have  much  to  say  to  you.  But 
for  this  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  mature.  Soon,  however,  I  hope  to 
make  it  so,  by  forwarding  to  you  the  counterpart,  which  is  in  prepara- 
tion.   I  must,  however,  give  you  some  sketch  of  our  affairs. 

^At  home,  every  thing  is  in  the  main  well,  except  as  to  the  per- 
wnaness  and  capriciousness  of  one,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  of  many. 
Our  measures  from  the  first  cause  are  too  much  the  effect  of  moment- 
aiy  impulse.  Vanity  and  jealousy  exclude  all  counsel.  Passion  wrests 
tbe  helm  from  reason.  The  irreparable  loss  of  an  inestimahle  man  re- 
moreB  a  control  which  was  felt,  and  was  very  salutary. 

*^  The  leading  friends  of  the  government  are  in  a  sad  dilemma. 
ftiill  they  risk  a  serioos  schism  by  an  attempt  to  change  ?  or  shall 
tb^  annihilate  themselves,  and  hazard  their  cause  by  continuing  to 
nphold  those  who  suspect  or  hate  them,  and  who  are  likely  to  pursue 
a  ooorae,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it  is  contrary  to  that  which 
they  approve  ?  The  spirit  of  fiustion  is  abated  nowhere.  In  Virginia, 
it  ifl  more  violent  than  ever.  It  seems  demonstrated,  that  the  leaders 
tliere,  who  possess  completely  all  the  powers  of  the  local  government, 
■ra  resolved  to  possess  those  of  the  National,  by  the  most  dangerous 
DWnbinationa ;  and,  %f  they  eannot  effect  this^  to  resort  to  the  employ- 
mmU  <if  physical  force.  The  want  of  disposition  in  the  people  to  second 
them,  will  be  the  only  preventive.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  an 
efifeetnal  one.  In  the  two  houses  of  Congress  we  have  a  decided  ma- 
jority. But  the  dread  of  unpopularity  is  likely  to  paralyze  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  additional  buttresses  to  the  Constitution,  a  fab- 
fie  which  can  hardly  be  stationary,  and  which  will  retrograde  if  it  can- 
not be  made  to  advance. 

**  In  the  mass  of  the  people^  the  dispositions  are  not  bad.  An  at- 
tachment to  the  system  of  peace  continues.  No  project  contrary  to  it 
oonld  easily  conciliate  favor.  Good  will  towards  the  Government,  in 
mj  opinion,  predominates ;  though  a  numerous  party  is  still  actuated 
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by  an  opposite  sentiment,  ft&d  some  vague  disoontenta  have  a 
diffused  influence.  Sympathy  with  the  French  Reyolution  acta  in  a 
much  narrower  circle  than  formerly ;  but  the  jealousy  of  monarchy, 
which  is  as  actual  as  eyer,  still  furnishes  a  handle  by  which  the  factions 
mislead  well  meaning  persons.  In  our  councils,  there  is  no  fixed  plan. 
Some  are  for  preaerring  and  invigorating  the  Navy  and  destroying  fbb 
Army.  Some  among  the  fhenda  of  government  for  diminishing  botti, 
on  pecuniary  considerations. 

^  My  plan  is  to  complete  the  Navy  to  the  contemplated  ezirai; 
say  six  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  of 
war,  to  make  no  alteration  for  the  present  as  to  the  military  force ; 
and,  finally,  to  preserve  the  organs  of  the  existing  force,  reducing  the 
men  to  a  very  moderate  number.  For  this  plan,  there  are  varioas 
reasons  that  appear  to  me  solid.  I  much  doubt,  however,  that  it  wifl 
finally  prevail. 

"  The  recent  depredations  of  British  cruisers,  sanctioned  in  various 
instances  by  the  Courts,  have  rekindled  in  many  hearts  an  animosity 
which  was  fast  being  extinguished.  Such  persons  think  they  see  in  thk 
circumstance  a  new  proof  that  friendship  towards  this  country,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  will  always  be  measured  by  the  scale  df 
her  success.  A  very  perplexing  conflict  of  sensations  is  the  resoft 
of  this  impression.  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  unnesil^ 
sary  for  me  to  have  told  you,  that  for  the  loss  of  our  illustrious  finend^ 
every  heart  is  in  mourning.    Adieu.     God  bless  you. 

'^P.  S. — Who  is  to  be  Commander-in-Chief?  Not  the  next  m 
command.    The  appointment  will  probably  be  deferred." 

Jeflferson  arrived  at  the  seal  of  Government  on  Ae 
thirtieth  of  December,  resolved  to  strike  an  early  blow  at 
the  chief  object  of  his  fear  and  hate.  After  the  interval 
of  one  day,  Nicholas  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  repeal 
of  the  acts  creating  and  organizing  the  Provisional  army, 
of  which  Hamilton  was  now  in  command.  The  leading 
inducements  to  this  reduction  were  stated  to  be,  the  ne- 
cessity of  economy,  the  want  of  resources  on  which  to 
obtain  the  loans  necessary  for  its  support,  and  the  un- 
avoidable increase  of  taxes,  the  burthen  of  which  wouM 
fall  chiefly  upon  the  poor.     The  inefficiency  of  the  force 
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nused  to  repel  an  invasion  was  adduced,  to  show  that  its 
continuance,  even  in  such  an  event,  would  not  compen- 
sate for  the  expense ;  and  it  was  avowed,  that  militia 
were  the  only  safe  and  adequate  reliance.  The  proba- 
bility of  an  invasion  was  denied ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  existence  of  the  army  could  have  no  influence  on  the 
policy  of  France.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  Gal- 
latin, Macon,  Nicholson,  and  Randolph. 

Bayard,  Harper,  Lee,  Marshall,  and  Otis  opposed  it. 
After  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  France,  which  had  com- 
pelled the  administration  to  choose  between  measures 
of  defence  and  of  submission,  it  was  asked  whether  any 
recent  intelligence  justified  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
deliberately,  though  reluctantly  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  sustained  by  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt,  when  Turkey  did  not  suspect  any  hos- 
tile intentions  from  the  tyrants  of  France,  was  a  fact 
which  imposed  upon  the  United  States  the  duty  of  prepa- 
rmlion.  The  valor  of  the  militia,  under  favorable  circum- 
ftances,  was  not  denied ;  but  the  importance  of  a  regular 
force  was  urged,  as  a  body,  in  co-operation  with  which, 
the  undisciplined  strength  of  the  country  could  alone  be 
hoped  to  act  with  vigor  and  constancy.  The  ground  on 
which  the  disbanding  of  the  army  was  pressed,  was  the 
probability  of  a  successful  negotiation  ;  and  as  it  was  en- 
listed to  serve  only  during  the  existence  of  the  difference 
with  France,  if  a  treaty  should  be  concluded,  the  law 
railing  it  disbanded  it.  If  not,  war  alone  remained  to 
them.  Should  France  continue  her  aggressions,  as  a  war 
on  commerce  was  not  a  sufficient  object,  conquest  alone 
could  be  intended.  The  result  of  the  mission  must  soon 
be  ascertained.  Why,  upon  the  contingency  of  its  happy 
termination,  incur  such  a  risk  to  avoid  the  trifling  expense 
of  maintaining,  for  so  short  a  period,  the  attitude  in  which 
they  were  ? 
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The  influence  of  the  proposed  disbandment  on  the 
negotiation  was  earnestly  deprecated.  If,  after  having 
raised  an  army,  she  were  to  see  us  discharge  it  withoat 
any  change  of  conduct  on  her  part,  what  must  France 
infer  ?  Either  extreme  imbecility  in  our  Councils,  or  that 
the  Government  was  unable  to  maintain  this  force ;  or 
she  would  perhaps  draw  an  inference  still  more  serious, 
that  those  whom  she  called  and  supposed  to  be  her  party 
in  this  country,  had  become  more  powerful  than  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  wise  axiom,  that  a  nation  which  would 
negotiate  to  advantage,  should  be  prepared  to  fight.  The 
resolution  was  founded  upon  an  opposite  principle,  and 
was  repugnant  to  experience  and  common  sense.  What 
would  be  our  situation,  if  the  army  were  now  disbanded 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  France  should  declare 
war  ?  Would  a  soldier  return  to  the  service  of  so  feeble 
or  so  fickle  a  government  ? 

The  language  of  Adams,  a  short  time  before,  shows 
his  distrust  of  the  success  of  his  own  measure,  and  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  these  cautions. 

^  I  &m  much  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if 
we  see  our  envoys,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  withoat  a 
treaty.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised,  if  they  should  be  loaded  with  pro- 
fessions and  protestations  of  love,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  trea^. 
The  state  of  things  will  be  so  critical,  that  the  Grovemment  ought  !• 
be  prepared  to  take  a  decided  part  Questions  of  consequence  will 
arise,  and  among  others,  whether  the  President  ought  not,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  to  recommend  to  Congreu  an  immediate  and  general 
declaration  of  war  /  "  ♦ 

This  madness  was  restrained. 

Adams  had  objected  to  previous  preparations  of  de- 
fence, the  effects  of  increased  taxation,  and  the  defect  of 

*  AdamB  to  Mmhall,  4th  September,  1800.    Adams's  Wo^  ix.  80. 
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resources.  As  to  the  alleged  want  of  means,  it  was  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  total  deficit  to  be 
•upplied  would  be  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  revenue  had  increased  in  five  years  more  than  one- 
fifth  in  amount ;  and  as  to  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
burthen,  the  population  was  nearly  six  millions,  the  rev- 
enue nine  and  an  half.  Was  a  tax  of  less  than  a  dollar 
and  two-thirds  on  each  individual  a  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  defence  of  the  country  7  With  a  system  of  finance 
■o  efficacious,  was  the  apprehension  of  incurring  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  to  be  indulged  at  such  a  moment  ? 
This  would  be  the  price  at  which  they  would  buy  the 
honor  and  safety  of  their  country,  the  protection  of  their 
flag,  and  the  security  of  their  national  rights.  The  reso- 
lytion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one-fifth  of  the 
House. 

A  motion  to  amend  the  Sedition  act  was  also  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  for  the  reason,  that  it  would  recog- 
niie  the  principles  of  the  common  law  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.* 

No  motive  was  believed  any  longer  to  exist,  in  the 
Tiew  of  the  opposition,  for  conciliating  the  President. 
It  was  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  an  early  and  an  imme- 
dicable wound.  Two  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
House  by  Edward  Livingston,  which  gave  rise  to  a  vehe- 
ment acrimonious  debate.  The  first  of  these  was,  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  carrying  into  efiect  the 
twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  other  called  on  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  requisition  for  the  surrender  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of  a  person  named 
**  Bobbins,"  under  that  article  of  the  treaty. 

*  Mbnon  to  Edmniid  lUadolph.    Jeffemo'i  Woriu,  iiL  426. 
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The  motive  to  these  resolutioiui  was  stated  by  the 
mover  at  much  length — ^  That  by  a  recent  constructioa 
of  this  article,  any  person,  even  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  requisition  of  a  foreign  power  to  whom  he 
might  have  made  himself  obnoxious,  being  charged  wilb 
a  supposed  crime,  said  to  be  committed  in  a  foreign  coiift-, 
try,  or  even  on  the  high  seas  under  the  immediate  jurkk 
diction  of  our  own  courts,  might  be  torn  from  his  country^ 
connections  and  friends,  dragged  to  a  distant  land,  aod 
there  fall  an  unprotected  sacrifice  to  the  political  bigotry 
of  a  prejudiced  Court,  or  the  stern  unrelenting  severity 
of  a  military  tribunal.  He  might  suffer  this,  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitutional  provision  which  assured  to  him  the 
intervention  of  one  jury  to  charge,  and  of  another  to  ooi^ 
vict  him  of  a  crime.  A  letter,  he  said,  was  written  by  an 
oflicer  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  Executive  depart 
ments  to  a  Judge,  advising  him  how  to  act  in  a  judicial 
case,  arising  under  that  article ;  and  thb  advice  proceeded 
from  the  President."  On  a  subsequent  day,  a  resoluties 
was  offered,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
in  relation  to  this  transaction  was  conformable  to  the  du* 
ties  of  the  Government,  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

A  committer  of  the  whole  House  reported,  that  the 
decision  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  case  was  a  danger- 
ous interference  of  the  Executive ;  and  that  the  compli- 
ance of  the  Judge  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  Constitutional 
independence  of  the  judicial  power,  and  exposed  the  ad« 
ministration  of  it  to  suspicion  and  reproach. 

These  questions  arose  upon  a  proceeding  before  the 
District  Court  of  South  Carolina  for  the  delivery  to  the 
British  Consul,  of  a  person  charged  with  a  murder  com- 
mitted on  board  a  British  frigate,  whose  name  was 
''Nash,"  but  who  had  assumed  that  of  ''Robbins."    It 
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was  there  opposed,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an  Amer 
ican  citizen,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  tried  by  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  ofience  was  committed  on  the  high 
teas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
Judge  decided,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  was  an 
» American  citizen  or  not ;  that  he  was  equally  within  the 
purview  of  the  treaty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  delivered 
up.  He  was  tried,  convicted  of  piracy  and  murder,  and 
was  executed. 

The  delivery  of  this  criminal  to  his  own  government 
had  been  a  theme  of  the  most  violent  denunciations  against 
the  President.  His  interposition  was  charged  in  the 
Democratic  papers  as  an  offence  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  violation  of  judicial  independence  ;  a  heartless, 
cruel,  and  unauthorized  sacrifice  of  an  American  citizen 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  natural  enemy  of  this  coun- 
try. And,  adopting  the  language  of  popular  clamor,  it 
was,  in  this  form,  now  attempted  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  legislative  inculpation. 

The  great  jurists  of  Europe  had  declared  it  to  be  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals,  and  upon  application  and 
due  examination,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  was  committed.  At  early  periods 
of  European  history,  stipulations  had  been  made  by  treaty 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  contained  such  a  stipulation. 
The  President  had  only  fulfilled  the  obligations  that  treaty 
imposed  upon  him. 

Gallatin  supported*  the  criminating  resolution  at  great 
length.  He  was  replied  to  by  Marshall,  in  a  speech  which 
exhibited  his  commanding  powers.     A  motion  was  then 
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made  to  discharge  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject* 
It  passed,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  violence 
of  political  feeling,  notwithstanding  conclusive  evidence 
had  been  presented  to  them  of  the  falsity  of  the  oath  of 
the  culprit  as  to  the  country  of  his  nativity,  that  all  but 
four  members  of  the  opposition  voted  in  favor  of  this 
groundless  censure  of  the  President.  To  keep  up  the 
popular  sympathies,  it  was  publicly  proposed,  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  in  honor  of  a  man  proven 
guilty  of  murder,  perjury  and  piracy. 

During  these  discussions,  a  resolution  was  brought 
forward  to  district  the  several  States  for  the  choice  of 
electors  of  President,  and  of  members  of  Congress.  A 
bill  was  also  introduced  for  the  appointment  of  Admirals 
in  the  navy,  and  an  act  creating  a  Military  Academy* 
Neither  of  these  measures  was  adopted.  The  subject  of 
a  Military  Academy  was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  army 
defeated  it.  But  the  year  after,  the  bill  ''  fixing  the  mill* 
tary  establishment,"  carried  into  effect  Hamilton's  propo- 
sal to  form  of  the  Artillerists  and  Engineers  each  a  duH 
tinct  corps.  The  Engineer  corps  was  to  be  stationed  at 
West  Point  to  constitute  a  Military  Academy,  of  which 
the  senior  officer  was  to  be  superintendent.  ^ 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  in  despite  of  his  pre* 
vious  opinion  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional,  Jef- 
ferson recommended  an  increase  of  the  number  of  cadeta 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Academy  to  the  city  of  Washing* 
ton,  which  probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  it.  A  law 
was  then  enacted  for  this  increase  of  cadets,  but  it  did  not 
attach  them  to  the  Academy  nor  provide  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  inefficiency  of  the  institution  continued.  Two 
years  after,  Madison,  who  had  also  opposed  the  measure, 
when  proposed  by  Hamilton,  advised  it,  which  advice  he 
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repeated  the  following  year,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  war, 
an  act  passed  fixing  the  number  of  cadets,  and  creating 
three  professorships. 

After  the  incidents  of  this  war  had  shown  the  neces- 
lity  of  military  instruction,  and  how  much  the  public  in- 
terests had  suffered  from  the  defeat  of  the  early  advances 
to  this  object,  this  Institution,  under  happy  auspices,*  com- 
menced its  career  of  usefulness.  The  regulations  for  its 
government  previously  matured  were  introduced,  without 
change,  in  the  '' army  regulations  **  subsequently  framed 
by  Winfield  Scott.  The  wasting  war  in  Florida,  and  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  by  this  distinguished  soldier,  this  true 
patriot  and  accomplished  citizen,  are  the  best  commenta- 
nes  on  its  value. 

The  failure  of  the  bills  for  the  improvement  of  the 
naval  and  military  arms  of  the  government  was  the  result 
of  the  conflict  of  parties.  But  a  law  was  now  enacted, 
not  of  a  party  character,  which  had  been  frequently  a 
sabject  of  consideration — of  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial community.  It  was  an  act  for  the  relief  of  bank- 
rapts.  This  salutary  and  humane  statute  was  violently 
opposed.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 

Another  act,  still  more  demanded  by  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, was  passed,  providing  for  the  discharge  of  insol- 
vents held  under  judgments  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It 
WBi  the  prelude  to  the  policy  which  has  repealed  the  laws 
anthorizing  imprisonment  for  debt. 

A  bill  was  likewise  offered  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  pro- 

*  Colonel  Thayer  wu  appohited  Saperintendoit  Jolj  17,  1817.     "  Hi»- 
tKf  of  Wflflt  Point  by  Bocwell  Paik." 
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ductive  of  great  inconvenience*  This  bill  proposed  ta 
reduce  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  CoiBt 
to  five,  and  to  confine  their  duties  to  those  of  that  Comti 
to  increase  the  number  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  to  appcnnt 
a  distinct  corps  of  Circuit  Judges.  It  did  not  at  this  tinm. 
become  a  law. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  American  Commissioners  had  reached  Paris  eariy  iiL 
March.  Another  revolution  had  placed  Bonaparte  at  tha^ 
head  of  the  French  government.  His  general  policy  had 
assumed,  for  the  moment,  a  pacific  character ;  and  by 
various  acts,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  enter  into  ami- 
cable  relations  with  this  country.  The  envoys  were  re* 
ceived  with  ostentatious  respect ;  and  three  Commission* 
ers  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  one  of  whom  was 
a  brother  of  the  First  Consul.  The  vessels  improperly 
detained  had  been  released,  and  the  molestations  of  com* 
merce  were  rare. 

Should  these  indications  be  delusive,  his  disasters  in 
Egypt,  it  was  believed,  would  deter  Bonaparte  from  an 
invasion  of  this  country ;  and,  in  case  the  government  of 
France  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  modi 
time  must  elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to  renew 
hostilities.  Justified  by  these  circumstances,  the  Feder^ 
alists,  who  had  been  charged  with  sinister  designs  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  seized  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  discharge  it.  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  tha* 
President  to  disband  it  as  soon  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  sil* 
uation  of  afifairs  between  the  United  States  and  France 
should  render  it  advisable. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May  Congress  adjourned. 

After  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  Hamilton's  military 
engagements  became  comparatively  light. 

His  correspondence  with  the  War  Department 
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firequent,  but  its  topics  were  of  minor  importance ;  and 
the  only  feature  of  it  which  merits  attention  is  the  evi- 
dence it  gives  of  his  constant  habit  of  applying  to  each 
question  of  magnitude  which  arose,  some  great  leading 
principle,  evincing  his  cast  of  mind. 

Letters  to  him  from  Lafayette  announcing  the  in- 
tended mission  of  Bernadotte  to  the  United  States,  whom 
he  describes  as  joining  ''  to  high  and  brilliant  abilities,  one 
of  the  most  civic,  generous,  and  candid  hearts,"  had  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  a  termination  of  the  controversy 
with  France.  Though  he  saw  his  short  military  career 
approaching  its  end,  no  relaxation  is  seen  in  his  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  To  the  last  moment  of  it,  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  constant  and  close  supervision  of  the  economy 
of  the  establishment,  and  a  vigilant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  army.  The  proper  distribution  of  magazines  for 
its  supply,  the  conduct  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  pro- 
priety of  indemnifying  the  officers  for  injuries  sustained 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  were  among  the  objects 
of  his  care.  He  was  also,  it  appears,  still  pursuing  his 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  system  of  tactics  he  had  been 
employed  in  framing. 

He  was  nevertheless  now  enabled  actively  to  resume 
his  engagements  at  the  Bar,  and  again  added  largely  to 
his  fame  by  frequent  and  signal  triumphs  of  eloquence. 

Amid  all  his  labors,  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try bad  the  commanding  place  in  his  mind.  The  conduct 
of  the  President  had  discouraged  and  divided  the  Federal- 
ists ;  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  continue 
their  ascendency,  was  extremely  difficult. 

The  supporters  of  Adams  were  now  ostentatiously 
claiming  for  him  the  merit  of  pacific  counsels.  Sentiments 
which,  a  short  time  before,  were  lauded  as  becoming  an 
injured  and  insulted   people — sentiments  he   had  been 
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most  loud  in  exciting,  were  denounced  as  indicating  k 
passion  for  war,  as  springing  from  factious  motives  to  re- 
tain an  influence  over  the  nation,  and  to  promote  the  sock 
cess  of  a  rival  candidate. 

The  tone  of  public  feeling  became  daily  weaker,  and 
jealousy  succeeded  to  the  confidence,  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  the  far-sighted  and  elevated  men  who  founded, 
and  were  yet  sustaining  the  government.  Nor  can  this 
be  a  source  of  surprise.  The  remembrance  of  past  ser^ 
vices  is  short.  The  party  of  the  selfish,  and  timid,  and 
wavering,  is  not  small. 

As  the  aggressions  on  the  American  commerce  be* 
came  infrequent,  the  popular  indignation  towards  France 
rapidly  subsided,  and  her  recent  indignities  were  almoil 
forgotten.  The  I>emocratic  leaders  seized  upon  this  in* 
terval  of  relaxation  in  the  public  mind,  asserted  that  the 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  that  colossal  power,  had 
been  artificially  stimulated ;  denied  that  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  this  country  had  influenced  her  counsels ;  and 
insisted,  that  whatever  of  evil  the  nation  had  sufiered  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  administra* 
tion. 

Peace,  the  preservation  of  State  rights,  "  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  an  economical 
government,"  were  claimed  to  be  the  interests  espoused  by 
them  as  opposed  to  standing  armies,  paper  systems,  war, 
and  political  connections  with  foreign  nations,"  which  it  was 
asserted  the  Federalists  had  uniformly  supported.*  Their 
principles,  Jefferson  alleged,  "  go  directly  to  a  change  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  sink  the  State  governments, 
consolidate  them  into  one,  and  monarchize  that."  '^  The 
enemies  of  our  Constitution,^^  he  wrote,  "  are  preparing  a 

*  Jeflbnon  to  Granger.    Works,  !▼.  880. 
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fearful  operation,  and  the  dissensions  in  this  State  ai:e  too 
likely  to  bring  things  to  the  situation  they  wish,  when  our 
Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  may  step 
in  to  give  iis  political  salvation  in  his  way.^  These 
charges,  utterly  groundless  as  this  narrative  has  proved 
them  to  be,  were  industriously  propagated,  and  exten- 
nvely  believed. 

The  Federalists  appealed  in  their  vindications  to  the 
understandings  of  the  people,  and  conjured  them  calmly 
to  review  each  of  the  series  of  their  measures,  which  had 
80  much  elevated  the  character  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic.  The  Democrats  addressed  the 
evil  passions  of  the  people,  affrighting  their  imaginations 
with  apprehensions  of  the  future,  and  presented  to  them, 
as  the  only  refuge,  a  change  of  rulers.  Real  blessings 
were  in  one  scale — ideal  injuries  in  the  other.  Change  is 
always  popular.    The  contest  was  hopeless. 


CHAPTER    CLIII. 

Latb  in  February,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Sedgewick,  **  When 
will  Congress  probably  adjourn  7  Will  any  thing  be  nlr 
tled  as  to  a  certain  election  ?  I  observe  more  and  nunrey 
that  by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  some,  the  miserliness  of 
others,  and  the  concurring  influence  of  all  foreign  powerWt 
America,  if  she  attains  to  greatness,  must  creep  to  it. 
Will  it  be  so  ?  Slow  and  sure  is  no  bad  maxim.  Snaib 
are  a  wise  generation.'' 

In  (his  discouraging  state  of  things,  it  is  interesting  to 
advert  to  a  private  letter  of  Hamilton,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  his  mind.  His  old  comrade  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel 
Henry  Lee,  wrote  to  him  from  Congress :  * 


"  It  gives  me  pain  to  find  you  so  despondent  Certainly  you 
not  regard  the  calumnies  of  your  enemies.  This  to  them  would  be 
high  gratification.  Nor  ought  you  to  despond  of  your  eountiy.  We 
have  heretofore  prospered,  when  surrounded  by  infinitely  greater  diffi- 
culties, in  contributing  to  which  prosperity  no  man  alive  has  done  more 
than  yourself.  Be,  then,  more  like  yourself,  and  resist  to  victory,  all 
your  foes." 

Hamilton  immediately  answered : 

''  Tou  have  mistaken  a  little  observation  in  my  last    Believe  me, 
that  I  feel  no  despondency  of  any  sort    As  to  the  country,  it  is  too 

*  March  5, 180a 
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yoong  and  yigorons  to  be  quacked  oat  of  its  political  health ;  and  as  to 
mjBoliJ  I  feel  that  I  stand  on  groond,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  ensure 
me  a  triumph  over  all  my  enemies.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  not 
wlioUj  insensible  of  the  injustice  which  I  from  time  to  time  ezperi- 
enoe;  and  of  which,  in  mj  opinion,  I  am  this  moment  the  victim. 
Ptoliaps  my  sensibility  is  the  effect  of  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  my 
■errices  to  the  United  States ;  but  on  such  a  subject  a  man  will  judge 
for  himself;  and,  if  he  is  misled  by  his  vanity,  he  must  be  content  with 
tliA  mortifications  to  which  it  exposes  him.  In  no  event,  however,  will 
$SDj  displeasure  I  may  feel,  be  at  war  with  the  public  interest.  This, 
in  my  eyes,  is  sacred." 

No  concert  as  to  the  future  was  formed  by  the  Feder- 
iffists,  indeed,  a  concert  at  this  moment,  will  appear  from 
•absequent  occurrences  to  have  been  impracticable.  In 
the  mean  time,  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Jefferson  had  written  to  Monroe, 

''•U  will  depend  on  the  city  election,*  which  is  of  twelve  members. 
At  present  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  our  carrying  our  ticket  there ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  time  for  any  events  arising  to  change  that 
iBipOBition.  There  is,  therefore,  the  best  prospect  possible,  of  a  great 
■nd  decided  majority  on  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  They  are  so 
ooofident  of  this,  that  the  Republican  party  there,  wiU  not  consent  to 
elect  either  by  districts  or  a  general  ticket  They  choose  to  do  it  by 
^kmr  legislature  !  " 

After  alluding  to  the  prospects  in  New  Jersey,  he 
added, 

**  Perhaps  it  wiU  be  thou^t,  I  ou^t  in  delicacy  to  be  silent  on  this 
snlyect.  But  you,  who  know  me,  know  that  my  private  gratifications 
would  be  most  indulged  by  that  issue  which  should  leave  me  most  at 
home.  If  any  thing  supersedes  this  propensity,  it  is  merely  the  de- 
sire to  see  this  Government  brought  back  to  its  republican  princi- 
ples."    He  subsequently  wrote  to  Madison,  '*  the  event  depends  on  the 

•  OtyofMewYodL 
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three  middle  States  before  mentioaed," — PeansjlTULia,  New  JcfMjf, 
and  New  York — "as  to  tbem,  Pennsylyaziia  passes  no  law  for  an  elat* 
turn  at  the  present  session.  Tbej  confide,  that  the  next  election  gifts 
a  decided  majority  in  the  two  Houses,  when  joined  together — McKsaii| 
therefore,  intends  to  call  the  legislature  to  meet  immodiatelj  after  tbi 
new  election,  to  appoint  electors  themseheeJ*^ — **  In  New  York  all  da- 
pends  on  the  city  election." — "  If  the  city  election  of  New  York  is  in 
&Tor  of  the  Republican  ticket,  the  issue  will  be  Republican.  ItiStm 
Federal  ticket  for  the  city  prevails,  the  probabilities  will  be  in  fiiTor  «f 
a  Federal  issue.  The  election  being  in  April,  it  becomes  an  mrl^  aid 
interesting  ohjeet  Burr,  Livingston,  &Cy  entertain  no  doubt  of  tha 
event.*' 

To  secure  the  vote  of  New  York  bad  been  the  chief 
object  of  Burr's  exertions.  Disliked  by  the  Livingstons 
as  a  person  neither  to  be  persuaded,  nor  controlled,—- 
hated  by  Clinton,  for  aspiring  to  be  a  competitor  in  his 
career  of  ambition, — contemned,  distrusted,  and  feared 
by  both.  Burr  had  an  embarrassing  part  to  play.  But 
this  was  an  incentive  to  his  exertions.  While  it  gratified 
his  love  of  intrigue,  it  flattered  his  busy  vanity,  and  prom- 
ised a  double  triumph  to  his  ambition  and  to  his  hate« 
Under  his  personal  supervision,  the  city  was  divided  into 
districts  and  sections.  The  name  of  every  resident  was 
enrolled,  his  politics  designated,  the  influences  to  bear 
upon  him  sought  out.  Committees  and  sub-committees 
organized  for  these  purposes  were  put  in  motion.  Ob- 
scure men,  of  inferior  place,  were  cultivated  to  a  new  im- 
portance. Young  men  of  the  Federal  party,  disgusted 
with  Adams,  were  courted.  His  residence  became  their 
rendezvous.  Their  self-consequence  was  flattered,  their 
hopes  of  preferment  encouraged  ;  and,  from  amid  wine 
and  wassail,  they  went  forth  to  do  the  biddings  of  an  un- 
scrupulous, dexterous  juggler. 

With  all  these  eflbrts,  it  was  still  manifest,  that  success 
could  only  be  secured  by  conciliating  the  two  great  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  the  concurrence  of 
the  Democratic  branch  of  the  Livingstons,  in  his  views, 
strong  inducements  might  be  held  out,  if  found  indispen- 
sable, in  the  promise  of  office  ;  but  Clinton  stood  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  Comparing  his  pretensions  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  those  of  either  candidate,  the  late  Governor 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  postponed ;  for 
who  had  been  more  hostile  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Contrasted  with  his  ancient  claims,  he  regarded 
Burr  as  a  mere  fledgling.  As  to  Jeflerson,  his  strong 
practical  sense  did  not  conceal  its  distrust  and  utter  con- 
tempt of  him.  His  co-operation  with  either  aspirant  in- 
volved a  postponement,  if  not  a  sacrifice,  of  his  own  in- 
terests ;  yet  how  could  it  be  withheld  in  this  great  con- 
testy  without  a  total  abandonment  by  his  party  7 

To  succeed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  important 
to  form  a  ticket  which  would  satisfy  every  dissenter  from 
Federalism  ;  Brockholst  Livingston  was  selected  to  please 
one  section  ;  Clinton's  name  was  necessary*  to  blind  or 
pacify  the  mass.  To  avoid  the  odium  his  own  nomination 
would  excite,  and,  in  order  ''  that  he  might  be  free  to  act 
at  the  polls  during  the  election,"  f  Burr  was  content  to 
place  on  it  a  few  persons  devoted  to  his  interests.  The 
ticket  was  completed  by  the  union  with  these,  of  Gates, 

*  DaTi8*8  Life  of  Bnir,  iL  58.  *'  No  tenns  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
•eanof  between  Goyernor  Clinton  and  the  inb-oommittee,  (composed  in  part  of 
Burr,  DavU  and  Swarttocuty)  for  they  had  an  intenriew  with  him  on  three  dif" 
¥!armU  dojft.  He  neyer  did  consent  to  stand,  hot  pledged  himself  that  he  wonld 
paUiih  nothing  in  the  newspapers,  reserving  to  himself  the  right,  which  he 
•obieqiiently  exercised,  of  stating  in  conyersation,  Ihat  his  name  was  used 
withoat  his  authority  or  permission.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  bnt  for  the 
Bwftefaless  perseyenuice  of  Colonel  Bnrr,  the  ticket,  as  it  stood,  never  oonld 
htif%  been  formed,  and  when  formed  would  haye  been  broken  up ;  and  the  re* 
pvbBean  party  discomfited  and  beaten." 

i  Dayis^tliftofBuT,  iL6S. 
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then  in  his  dotage,  and  of  others  who  would  not  resist  his 
mandates.  Lest  his  personal  influence  should  be  lost,  be 
was  to  be  chosen  to  the  Assembly  by  the  votes  of  an  in* 
terior  county. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  election  called  forth  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  Federalists.  Those  of  Hamil* 
ton  were  unremitted.  He  often  was  present  at  the  min- 
gled assemblages  of  the  people,  and  addressed  them  with 
ardent  advice  and  expostulation  ;  but  the  efforts  of  hit 
eloquence  and  his  personal  popularity  were  vain.  Adam 
had  stricken  the  fatal  blow.  The  Federal  party 
doomed  to  defeat.  * 

It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of 
ton's  appeals,  that  on  one  occasion  a  sturdy  opponent 
rushed  from  the  room  where  he  was  speaking,  exclaimingi 
**  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !  That  man  will  make  me  be* 
lieve  any  thing ! "  With  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest,  another  coolly  observed, ''  General, 
our  votes  are  stronger  than  your  words." 

While  on  the  way  to  his  country  seat,  Hamilton  ap« 
peared  at  one  of  the  polls  on  horseback.  He  was  imme- 
diately assailed  by  the  rabble,  and  scurrilous  handlnlls 
were  thrown  in  his  face.  A  stout  rough  man  in  a  carter's 
frock  stepped  up,  and  begged  him  to  retire,  as  his  appear- 
ing there  on  horseback  was  very  offensive ;  and  the  ex- 
citement being  great,  he  was  exposed  to  personal  violence. 
Hamilton  thanked  him  for  his  interposition,  but  declined 
his  advice,  observing  that ''  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  at- 
tend the  polls  as  any  man,  and  must  be  permitted  to  do  it 
in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  himself."    **  Well,"  was 

*  "The  adminifltrstion  of  John  Adams,"  Cabot  wrote,  four  dajs  after  IIm 
coTOTB  sailed,  "  so  much  extolled,  will  end  by  the  transfer  of  the  powen  of 
goremment  to  the  riyal  party."    Gibbs,  ii.  2S7. 
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the  reply,  **  General,  do  as  you  please  ;  I  differ  with  you 
io  politics,  but  I'll  stick  by  you  as  long  as  I  have  a  drop 
of  blood  in  my  body.'*  "  Thank  you,"  Hamilton  answered 
with  a  smile  to  him  ;  then  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing 
to  the  people,  he  said,  aloud,  "  I  never  turned  my  back 
upon  my  enemy^  and  certainly  will  not  flee  from  my 
friendsJ**  The  effect  was  electric.  In  an  instant  "  Three 
ehoers  for  General  Hamilton  "  burst  from  the  tumultuous 
crowd.  He  dismounted  to  advance  to  the  ballot  boxes^ 
when  he  was  taken  from  the  ground  and  borne  to  the 
poll  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  He  again  addressed 
them  a  few  words,  was  again  greeted  with  cheers,  and 
having  deposited  his  ballot,  rode  quietly  from  the  mob. 
What  limits  would  there  have  been  to  the  power  of  such 
a  man,  had  he  condescended  to  become  a  demagogue? 
How  painful  must  have  been  his  reflections  on  the  insta- 
bility of  the  populace  ? 

The  Democratic  ticket  succeeded.  Hamilton  imme- 
diately* wrote  to  Sedgewick : 

^^  You  have  heard  of  the  loss  of  our  election  in  the  city  of  New 
ToriL  This  renders  it  too  probable  that  the  electors  of  President 
fttMn  this  State  will  be  anti-Federal.  If  so,  the  policj  which  I  was 
desirous  of  pursuing  at  the  last  election  is  now  recommended  by  mo- 
tives of  additional  cogency.  To  support  Adaim»  and  Pinchney  equally 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  save  us  from  the  langs  of  Jefferson. 
It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  Federalists  should  not  separate  with- 
out coming  to  a  distinct  and  solemn  concert  to  pursue  this  course  bona 
fds.  Pray)  attend  to  this,  and  let  me  speedily  hear  from  you  that  it 
tedone.'' 

This  concert  was  entered  into.  It  was  "  a  compromise 
which  contemplated  Adams  as  President,  but  liable  to  he 
mg^erseded  by  Pinckney,  from  the  nature  of  the  election," 
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in  which  those  ''who  would  think  it  by  no  means  prop»> 
tious  to  the  national  welfare  that  Adams  should  be  ro^ 
elected,  yield  to  the  superior  consideration  of  union^  hf 
which  alone  Jefferson  can  be  kept  out,"  and  Adams  or 
Pinckney  elected — those  averse  to  Adams  ''giving  him  all 
their  support  upon  the  just  expectation  of  a  similar  rap* 
port  to  Pinckney  from  those  who  prefer  Adams."  * 

A  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen* 
tatives  informed  Hamilton,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
members  of  that  body  had  been  held  on  the  third  of  May^ 
who  urged  that  Jay,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  should 
be  advised  to  convene  its  legislature,  in  order  to  enact  a 
law  authorizing  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Presiden!, 
directly  by  the  people  of  that  State.  Hamilton  answered 
on  the  eighth  of  that  month : 

*'I  thank  you,  mj  dear  sir,  for  your  letter  of  the  fifth  instant 
which  was  received  yesterday.  The  measure  yon  mention  has  been 
attempted,  but  without  much  hope  of  success.^*— ^^^  Our  accounts  from 
the  Northward,  apparently  authentic,  give  us  the  strong  hope  of  still 
having  a  majority  in  our  legislature.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  our  wid- ' 
fare  depends  absolutely  on  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  plan  which  baa 
been  adopted.  New  York,  if  Federal,  will  not  not  go  for  Mr.  Adams, 
unless  there  shall  be  as  firm  a  pledge  as  the  nature  of  this  thing  wil! 
admit,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  will  be  equally  supported  in  the  Northern 
States."  t 

It  has  been  perceived,  that  Hamilton  had,  in  his  plan 
of  a  Constitution,  provided,  that  the  election  of  President 
should  be  made  by  electors  chosen  by  the  citizens  gf  each. 
State,  having  prescribed  qualifications.  In  his  comments 
on  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  after  approving  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  right  of  making  a  choice  of  President 

*  Cabot  to  Hamilton.    Hamilton's  Works,  yL  458. 
t  Hamilton's  Works,  yl  440. 
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was  committed,  '*  not  to  any  pre-established  body,  but  to 
men  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  special  purpose,  and  at 
the  particular  conjuncture,"  he  observed,  "  nothing  more 
was  to  be  desired,  than  that  every  practicable  obstacle 
should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue  and  corruption.** 
"These  most  deadly  adversaries  of  Republican  govern- 
ment, might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  make  their 
approaches  from  more  than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from 
the  desire  in  foreign  powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascend- 
ant in  our  councils.  How  could  they  better  gratify  this  than 
by  raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Union  ?  But  the  Convention  have  guarded  against 
all  danger  of  this  sort,  with  the  most  provident  and  judi- 
cious attention.  They  have  not  made  the  appointment  of 
the  President  to  depend  on  pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  who 
might  be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their 
votes ;  but  they  have  referred  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America,  to  be  exerted 
in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary  and  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  the  appointment.**  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that 
he  regarded  the  choice  of  electors  by  a  State  legislature, 
a  pre-established  body,  not  **  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
special  purpose,  and  at  the  particular  conjuncture,^^  as  a 
mode  not  authorized  by,  but  which  would  defeat,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Constitution.  In  this  view,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion of  President,  he  urged  that  the  electors  should  be 
chosen  by  the  citizens,  stating  that  this  ^  was  a  privilege 
which  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.**  He  had  also,  during  the  preceding 
year,  written  to  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, on  this  subject.  An  effort  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  it  is  seen,  had  recently  been  made  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  districting  the  States  for  the  express  purpose 
of  choosing  electors  of  President,  and  had  been  defeated. 
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Hamilton  was  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of  its  impor* 
tance  by  the  open  elBTorts  of  Adet,  the  French  Minister,  to 
operate  directly  on  the  election  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
of  Jefferson,  and  by  the  "cabals"  and  "intrigues"  which 
had  been  recently  successful  in  the  city  of  New  York-^ 
an  election  which  he  afterwards  deliberately  and  publicly 
asserted,  was  carried  by  "  a  foreign  vote." 

The  very  evils  against  which  the  Constitution  bad 
sought  to  guard,  he  believed  were  menaced  in  their  most 
"  deadly  "  form.  The  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency — that  candidate  openly  exerting  himself  at 
the  polls  to  produce  the  election  of  a  ticket  formed  by 
himself — that  candidate  elected  by  his  partisans  in  a 
remote  county,*  a  member  of  the  body  which  was  to  ap- 
point the  electors,  for  the  express  purpose  of  influencing 
its  vote — that  candidate,  a  man  who  had  been  dismissed 
the  circle  of  Washington — a  man  whom  he  had  refused* 
though  earnestly  solicited,  to  intrust  with  a  foreign  mi»* 
sion,  and  who  was  subsequently  engaged  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  his  country. 

These  high  considerations  determined  Hamilton  to 
obey  the  request  which  had  been  communicated  to  him 
from  Philadelphia.  The  effort,  if  successful,  would  guard 
against  great  impending  evils.  It  would  fulfil  the  great 
end  he  had  sought,  when  aiding  to  found  the  Constitution, 
and  had  eloquently  approved  in  the  Federalist.f  "The 
fabric  of  American  empire,"  he  there  said,  "  ought  to  rest 
on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
streams  of  national  power  ought  to  flow  immediately  from 
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In  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  at  Philadel«- 
phia,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Jay,  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
the  day  he  received  their  communication : 

^  Toa  have  been  informed  of  the  loss  of  our  election  in  this  city. 
It  is  also  known,  that  we  haye  been  unfortunate  throughout  Long 
Ldaad  and  in  Westchester.  According  to  the  returns  hitherto,  it  is  too 
probable  that  we  lose  our  Senators  for  this  district.  The  moral  cer- 
tainty, therefore,  is,  that  there  will  be  an  anti-Federal  majority  in  the 
ensoing  legislature,  and  the  yery  high  probability  is,  that  this  will 
bring  Jefferwn  into  the  chief  magistracy,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  the 
measure  which  I  shall  now  submit  to  your  consideration,  namely,  the 
immediate  calling  together  of  the  existing  legislature. 

'^  I  am  aware  that  there  are  weighty  objections  to  the  measure,  but 
the  reasons  for  it  appear  to  me  to  outweigh  the  objections ;  and  in 
times  like  these  in  which  we  live,  it  will  not  do  to  be  OTer-scrupulous. 
It  ii  easy  to  ioerifice  the  subetantial  intereaU  of  ioeiety  hy  a  strict  ctdr 
kerenee  to  ordinary  rules.  In  observing  this.  I  shall  not  be  supposed 
to  mean,  that  any  thing  ought  to  be  done  which  int^;rity  will  forbid, 
iHit  merely  that  the  scruples  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  as  relative  to  a 
common  course  of  things,  ought  to  yield  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  crisis.  They  ought  not  to  hinder  the  taking  of  a  legal  and  (v>n- 
iUtutuKuU  step  to  prevent  an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  fiuiatic  in  poli- 
tics, from  getting  possession  of  the  helm  of  state. 

^  You,  sir,  know,  in  a  great  degree,  the  anti-Federal  party  ;  but  I 
fear  you  do  not  know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  It  is  a  composition,  in- 
deed, of  very  incongruous  materials ;  but  all  tending  to  mischief — some 
of  tiiem  to  the  ovebthbow  of  the  Gotebnment,  by  stripping  it  of  its 
das  energies ;  others  of  them  to  a  Rbyolution,  after  the  manner  of 
BoHAPASTB.  I  speak  from  indubitable  facts,  not  from  conjectures  and 
inferences.  In  proportM)n  as  the  true  character  of  the  party  is  under- 
rtood,  is  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  urge  to  every  effort  to 
disappoint  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  employ  the  means  in  our  power. 

'*The  calling  of  the  legislature  will  have  for  its  object — ^tho  eTioot- 
4m§  of  electors  hy  the  people  in  districts;  this  (as  Pennsylvania  will  do 
nothing)  will  ensure  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  United  States  for  a  Fed- 
eral candidate.  The  measure  will  not  fail  to  be  approved  by  all  the 
Federal  parfy ;  while  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  condemned  by  the  opposite. 
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As  to  its  intrinsic  nature,  it  is  justified  by  unequiTocal  retsons  of  fub« 
Lie  SAFCTT.  The  reasonable  part  of  the  world  irill,  I  beliere,  approTv 
it.  They  will  see  it  as  a  proceeding  out  of  the  common  course ;  bat 
warranted  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  great  cause 
of  social  order. 

"  If  done,  f  Atf  motive  aught  to  hs/ranhly  awnoocL  In  your  commit 
nication  to  the  legislature,  they  oug^t  to  be  told,  that  temporary  dr- 
oumstances  had  rendered  it  probable,  that,  without  their  interpositioi^' 
the  Ezecutiye  authority  of  the  general  goyemment  would  be  tnouk 
ferred  to  hands  hostile  to  the  system,  heretofore  pursued  with  so  modk 
success ;  and  dangerous  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  cnder  of  the  ooui^ 
try ;  that,  under  this  impression,  from  facts  convincing  to  your  OWB 
mind,  you  had  thought  it  your  duty  to  gire  the  existing  legislatore  tm 
of^rtunity  of  deliberating,  whedier  it  would  not  be  proper  to  inter- 
pose, and  endeavor  to  prevont  so  great  an  evil  by  referring  the  choiet 
of  electors  to  the  people  distributed  into  districts. 

'^  In  weighing  this  suggestion,  you  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind,  thai 
popular  governments  must  certainly  be  overturned ;  and,  while  they 
endure,  prove  engines  of  mischief,  if  one  party  will  call  to  its  aid  al 
the  resources  which  vice  can  give,  and  if  the  other  (however  pressiqf 
the  emergency)  confines  itself  within  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  delicacj 
and  decorum.  The  legislature  can  be  brought  together  in  three  week% 
so  that  there  will  be  full  time  for  the  object ;  but  none  ought  to  ba 
lost.  Think  well,  my  dear  sir,  of  this  proposition ;  appreciate  the  ex* 
treme  danger  of  the  crisis  ;  and  I  am  unusually  mistaken  in  my  viev 
of  the  matter,  if  you  do  not  see  it  right  and  expedient  to  adopt  the 
measure.^' 

This  letter,  as  Hamilton  had  feared,  did  not  produce 
the  intended  effect.  The  issue  of  the  election  showe(^ 
had  this  measure  been  adopted, — that  it  would  have  been 
successful.  The  immediate  and  remote  consequences 
of  that  election  are  proving  and  will  more  fully  prove, 
whether  Hamilton's  opinion  was  correct,  that  it  was  a 
measure  '^justified  by  unequivocal  reasons  of  public  safe- 
ty," or  whether  the  refusal  of  Jay  was  not  a  "  sacrifice 
of  the  substantial  interests  of  society  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  ordinary  rules." 
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Having  made  this  effort,  Hamilton  again  addressed  his 
correspondent  in  Congress,  renewing  his  advice  to  adhere 
to  the  policy,  the  departure  from  which  had  elevated  Jef- 
ferson to  the  second  office  in  the  government : 

**Were  I  to  determine,**  he  wrote,  "from  my  own  obserration,  I 
■hould  say,  most  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  Federal  party  con- 
fer Mr.  Adams,  as  a  yery  nnfit  and  incapable  character.  For  my 
fndiridual  part  my  mind  is  made  np.  I  will  never  more  be  responsi- 
ble for  him  by  mv  direct  support,  eren  though  the  consequence  should 
be  the  election  ot  Jeffer$on,  If  we  must  have  an  enemy  at  the  head 
cf  the  government,  let  it  be  one  whom  we  can  oppose,  and  for  whom 
we  are  not  responsible ;  who  will  not  involve  the  party  in  the  disgrace 
ef  bis  foolish  and  bad  measures.  Under  Adams  as  under  Jefferson, 
tfie  government  will  sink. 

"  rris  a  notable  expedient  for  keeping  the  Federal  party  together,  to 
bave  at  the  head  of  it  a  man,  who  hates  and  is  despised  bj  those  men 
of  R,  who,  in  times  past,  have  been  its  most  eflScient  supporters.  If 
flie  cause  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  weak  and  perverse  man,  I  withdraw 
from  the  party,  and  act  upon  my  own  ground ;  never,  certainly,  against 
my  principles,  but  in  pursuance  of  them  in  my  own  way.  I  am  mis- 
taken, if  others  will  not  do  the  same.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a 
frtal  schism  is  to  support  (General  Pinckney  in  good  earnest  If  I  can 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  Adams  and  Pinckney  will  be  upheld  in  the 
Bast  with  entire  good  faith ;  on  the  ground  of  conformity,  I  will,  wher- 
eter  my  influence  may  extend,  pursue  the  same  plan.  If  not,  I  will 
pursue  Mr.  Pinckney,  as  my  single  object    Adieu."  * 

Immediately  after  Hamilton  had  announced  this  de- 
termination, information  was  given  to  him  from  Philadel- 
phia of  an  occurrence  virhich  excited  general  surprise. 
Intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  election  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  reached  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  third  of 
May.  Adams  now  first  became  fully  aware  of  the  perils 
of  his  situation,  and  awoke  from  the  illusion  into  which 
be  bad  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled,  that  the  success 
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of  the  mission  to  France  would  disarm  his  adversaries  and 
secure  his  re-election. 

The  same  fatal  policy,  he  had  before  adopted,  was 
now  again  resorted  to.  Well  knowing  that  the  vote  of 
New  York,  if  Federal,  would  be  swayed  by  Hamilton,  he 
did  not  dare  to  offend  it  by  an  open  rupture  with  thoM 
members  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Washington.  This  motive  no  longer  existing,  he  resolved 
to  dismiss  the  members  of  it  most  obnoxious  to  the  oppo- 
sition, with  circumstances  which  indicated  that  they  were 
sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering.*  It  was  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  held  out  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  Demo- 
cratic members,  who  called  upon  him,  previous  to  his  in- 
stituting  the  mission  of  Murray ;  and  only  deferred,  to 
wait  the  course  of  events.  The  loss  of  the  election  in 
New  York  was  ascribed  by  him  to  Hamilton ;  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Federal  members  equally  to  support 
Adams  and  Pinckney  for  a  re-election,  known  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  was  regarded  by  the 
President  as  an  act  of  disloyalty. 

The  dismissal  of  a  part  of  his  Cabinet  was  announced 
as  a  probable  event  in  a  circle  of  the  opposition,  before 
any  friend  of  the  Government  had  a  suspicion  of  it.t 
Neither  of  the  dismissed  ministers  had  given  any  new  or 
recent  pretext  for  this  dismission. 

Hamilton  observed : 

^  A  primary  cause  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  this  evwi 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  ungoYemable  temper  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  Is  a 
hct  that  he  is  often  liable  to  paroxysms  of  anger  which  deprire  him 

*  May  18,  1800.  Sedgewick  to  Hamilton.  **  Every  tormenting  pJtaoB 
rankles  in  the  bosom  of  that  weak  and  frantic  old  man ;  and  I  have  good  na>» 
son  for  believing,  that  P.  and  McR  have  been  sacrifioed  aa  peaoe-oOMnga 
Would  to  Heaven  yoa  was  here,  bat  it  is  too  late." 

f  Administration  of  Waahington  and  Adams,  iL  ^62,  868. 
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of  self  command,  and  produce  very  outrageous  behaviour  to  those  wh« 
Approach  him.  Most,  if  not  all,  his  ministers,  and  seyeral  distin- 
guished members  of  congress  have  been  humiliated  by  the  effect  of 
these  gusts  of  passion.  This  violence  and  the  little  consideration  for 
them  which  was  implied  in  declining  to  consult  them,  had  occasioned 
great  dryness  between  the  President  and  his  ministers,  except  I  believe 
ihfd  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  neglect  was  of  course  most  poignant 
to  Mr.  Pickering  because  it  had  repeatedly  operated  in  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office.  Nor  was  it  in  the  disposition  of  this  respectable 
man,  justly  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity  and  independence,  to  practice 
condescensions  towards  an  imperious  chief.  Hence  the  breach  con- 
stantly grew  wider  and  wider,  till  a  separation  took  place. 

*^  ^he  manner  of  the  dismission  was  abrupt  and  uncourteous ;  ill 
suited  to  a  man,  who  in  different  stations,  had  merited  so  much  from 
his  country. 

^'  Admitting  that  when  the  President  and  his  minister  had  gotten 
into  a  situation  thus  unpleasant,  a  separation  was  unavoidable ;  still, 
SB  there  was  no  surmise  of  misconduct,  the  case  required  a  frank  polite- 
ness, not  an  uncouth  austerity." 

The  dismission  of  the  Secretary  at  War  took  place, 
two  days  after  the  loss  of  the  federal  ticket  in  New  York 
was  known  at  Philadelphia. 

**  It  was  declared,*'  Hamilton  relates,  ^*  in  the  sequel  of  a  long  con- 
TBtsstion  between  the  President  and  him  "  (Mc  Henry)  "  of  a  nature 
IQ  axcite  alternately  pain  and  laughter  ;  pain  for  the  weak  and  exces- 
sive iodiscrctions  of  a  Chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  ;  laugh- 
ter kt  the  ludicrous  topics  which  constituted  charges  against  this  offi- 
cer. A  prominent  charge  was,  that  in  a  Report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  had  eulogized  General  Washington  and  had  attempted  to 
eidcgize  General  Hamilton^  which  was  adduced  as  one  proof  of  a  com- 
Viaation,  in  which  the  Secretary  was  engaged,  to  depreciate  and  injure 
hfaB,  the  President.  Wonderful !  passing  wonderful !  that  an  eulogy 
of  the  dead  patriot  and  hero  of  the  admired  and  beloved  Washington, 
ooibecrated  in  the  affections  and  reverence  of  his  country,  should,  in 
any  shape,  be  irksome  to  the  ears  of  his  successor  ! 

*^  Singular,  also,  that  an  encomium  on  the  officer,  first  in  rank  in  the 
srmies  of  the  United  States,  appointed  and  continued  by  Mr.  Adams, 
should  in  his  eyes  baye  been  a  crime  in  the  Head  of  the  War  Depart- 


vient,  and  that  it  shonld  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  his  ditfpleas- 
ore,  to  obliterate  a  compliment  to  that  officer  from  an  official  re- 
port. 

'^  Another  principal  topic  of  accusation  was,  that  the  Secretary 
bad,  with  the  other  ministers,  signed  the  joint  letter,  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  President,  respecting  a  suspension  of  the  mission  to 
France.  It  was  ostentatiously  asked,  how  he  or  they  should  pretend 
to  know  any  thing  of  diplomatie  affairt ;  and  it  was  plainly  intimated, 
that  it  was  presumption  in  them  to  have  intermeddled  in  such  affairs. 

^  A  yarieiy  of  things  equally  friyolons  and  oatr6  passed.  By  way 
of  episode,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  distinguished  by  a  torrent  of  grofls 
personal  abuse ;  and  I  was  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the  lofls 
of  the  election  in  New  York,*  out  of  ill  will  to  Mr.  Adams,  a  notable 
expedient  truly  for  giving  vent  to  my  ill  will.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see,  that,  if  actuated  by  such  a  motive,  I  should  have  preferred  by 
the  success  of  the  election,  to  have  secured  the  choice  of  electors  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  would  have  been  likely  to  co-operate  in  the 
views  by  which  I  was  governed  ?  To  those  who  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities of  closely  inspecting  the  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Adams's  character, 
the  details  of  this  extraordinary  interview  would  appear  incredible ;  bat 
to  those  who  have  had  these  opportunities,  they  would  not  even  for- 
nish  an  occasion  of  surprise.  But  they  would  be  to  all  who  knew 
their  truth  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station  of  Chief 
magistrate. 

^  111  treatment  of  Mr.  McHenry  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  sympi^ 
thy  of  every  person  well  acquainted  with  him.  Sensible,  judicious, 
well  informed,  of  an  int^rity  never  questioned,  of  a  temper,  which, 
though  firm,  in  the  support  of  principles,  has  too  much  moderation  and 
amenity  to  offend  by  the  manner  of  doing  it, — I  dare  pronounce,  that 
he  never  gave  Mr.  Adams  cause  to  treat  him,  as  he  did,  with  ankiiHi> 
ness.  K  Mr.  Adams  thought  that  the  execution  of  his  office  indicated 
a  want  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  required  for  it,  he  might  have  said 
80  with  gentleness,  and  he  would  have  only  exercised  a  prerogative  ia- 
trosted  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  to  which  no  blame  could  have  at- 
tadied ;  but  it  was  mijustiflable  to  aggravate  the  deprivation  of  office 
by  humiliating  censures  and  bitter  reproaches."  t 

•  <«  New  York,"  said  Adiimi,  «« it  one  of  the  Devil'i  i]]oompreh6xisibiUtief.*» 
t  James  McHeniy  to  John  MoHenry,  May  20,  1800.    «*He  requeued  to 
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Certain  advices  of  the  loss  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  ninth  of 
May  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  Colonel  Picker- 
ing received  a  summons  to  resign  ;  and  a  desire  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  would,  himself,  name  the  day.  He  did 
not  incline  to  accept  this  offer.  The  President,  after  the 
interval  of  Sunday,  demanded  his  answer.  It  was  sent 
with  an  intimation,  that  important  matters  would  render 
bis  services  useful  in  the  office  for  a  short  defined  time. 
He  stated  the  effort  he  had  made  by  a  painful  self-denial 
^to  secure  the  means  of  subsisting  his  family  a  few 
months  longer,  and  perhaps  of  transporting  them  to  the 
woods.**  "  I  am  happy,"  he  added,  "  that  I  now  have  this 
resource  ;  and  that  those  most  dear  to  me,  have  fortitude 
enough  to  look  at  the  scene  without  dismay,  and  even 
without  regret,"  but  ^that  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign."  *     Within  an  hour  he  received  a  peremp- 

Me  me  on  the  5th  inctiuit  The  hatinea  Appe«red  to  reltte  to  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Pnirejor,  and  to  duembames  himMlf  from  any  engagement  on  tbftt 
bead.  This  settled,  he  took  np  other  subjects,  became  indecorous,  and  at 
timea  ontrageona.  General  Washington  had  saddled  him  with  three  Secreta- 
ilea,  Woloott,  Pickering,  and  mjself.  I  had  not  appointed  a  gentleman  in 
North  Carolina,  the  onlj  elector  who  had  given  him  a  vote*  in  that  State,  a 
emptain  in  the  armj,  and  afterwards  had  him  appointed  a  lieutenant,  which  he 
inAiaed.  I  had  biassed  General  Washington  to  place  Hamilton  on  his  list  of 
ll^^or-Generals,  befofe  Knox.  I  had  kuumized  General  Washington,  nr 
WW  REPORT  TO  CoNOBEBB,  and  had  attempted  in  the  same  report,  to  praise 
Hamilton.  In  short,  there  was  no  botmds  to  his  jealonsj.  I  had  done 
nothing  right.  I  had  advised  a  sospenaioii  of  the  mission.  Everjbodj 
Uamed  me  for  my  oificial  conduct,  and  I  must  resign.  I  resigned  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Pickering  was  thrown  ont  a  few  days  after.  Mr.  Wolcott  is 
retained  for  a  while,  onlj  because  he  (Mr.  Adams)  is  afraid  of  derangements 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Treasuiy." 

*  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  May  26,  1800,  to  a  fonner  Senator :  ''  Ton 
kftrs  long  known  the  President's  hatred  of  me  and  its  causes.  Yon  will  par- 
iMoIailj  leeolleot  my  oppoaHion  to  Colonel  Smith's"  (son^n-law  of  Adams) 
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tory  discharge.  One  of  the  offences  imputed  to  him  by 
Adams  was,  that  he  **  was  so  devoted  an  idolater  of  Hani- 
ilton,  that  he  could  not  judge  impartially  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  day  after  the  dismissal  of  McHenry,  John  Mar- 
shall was  nominated  to  the  Senate,  as  Secretary  at  War, 
without  having  been  consulted  and  having  no  information 
that  McHenry  was  to  retire.  He  declined  the  office. 
Samuel  Dexter  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  Marshall 
succeeded  Pickering. 

In  a  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Adams,  he  states : 

*^  I  well  remember  a  conversation  with  you  tn  the  morning  of  tk§ 
day  on  which  you  nominated  to  the  Senate  a  substitute  for  Pickering, 
in  which  you  expressed  9k  just  impatience  under  the  legacy  of  secreta- 
ries which  General  Washington  had  left  you,'  and  whom  you  seemed 
therefore  to  consider  as  under  public  protection." 

^  appointment  to  the  office  of  Brigadier  and  Adjotant-General  in  1798,  fer 
which  I  then  said,  the  President's  resentment  might  rise  high  enoogh  to  ra» 
moye  me ;  and  last  winter,  for  that  and  other  instances  of  want  of  obseqniooa* 
ness  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  I  told  yon  my  remoyal  wmld  not  narpriie  fiM,  and 
I  remember  yonr  answer,  that  he  dare  not  do  it.  Bat,  as  you  obsenre,  despair- 
ing of  a  re-election,  he  resolved  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  Ha 
has  manifested  his  wrath,  knowing  he  had  but  a  short  time.  But,  as  much  as 
you  know  him  to  be  injQuenced  by  the  vilest  passions,  you  will  not  have  sup- 
posed, that  his  late  measures  have  been  taken  in  concert  with  Mr.  Jefferson  ! 
Yet  a  combination  of  circumstances,  independently  of  the  direct  declaration  of 
some  of  Jefferson's  party,  that  there  toas  a  coalition,  place  it,  in  my  mind,  6#- 
yond  a  dotibt.  And  for  what  ?  Unquestionably  to  secure  the  office  of  Vioa- 
President  under  Jefierson,  or  at  any  rate  to  exclude  General  Pinckney,  whom 
he  also  honors  with  his  hatred.  You  well  know  Mr.  Adamses  anxiety  to  be  in 
office  ;  and  that  he,  in  your  last  conversation  with  him,  complained,  that  afUv 
forty  years'  public  service,  he  must  return  to  Quincy,  and  follow  the  plou|^ 
Last  Saturday,  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  the  course  of  an  accidental  and  long  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hodgson,  avowed  his  opinion,  that  my  interference  in  opposiqg 
Colonel  Smith's  appointment  was  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  my  removal; 
and  this  opinion  Mr.  Stoddart  had  heard  the  President  express  soon  aftsr  Ui 
•ntranoe  into  office." 
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Jefferson  seems  never  to  have  wearied  of  his  dupery. 
Adams  had  been  led  to  believe,  ^  that  Jefferson  never  had 
the  ambition,  or  desire  to  aspire  to  any  higher  distinction 
than  to  be  his  first  lieutenant."  * 

•  Gi]iKa.a86w 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

A  oxNERAL  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  wu 
held  at  this  time  at  the  seat  of  government.  After  pay^ 
ing  an  eloquent  and  affecting  tribute  to  Washington  tbw 
late  President-Genbral, — Hamilton  was  elected  to  tbat^ 
station,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  chosen  Vice- 
President. 

General  Hamilton  now  proceeded  to  execute  the  or- 
ders which  had  been  issued  for  disbanding  the  army.  Ha 
first  visited  the  corps  stationed  at  Scotch  Plains  in  New 
Jersey.  While  there  he  received  a  letter  from  AdaoUr 
highly  indicative  of  his  character  and  cast  of  mind.  C<ri^ 
onel  Smith,  the  son-in-law  of  the  President,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  dissolution  of  the  temporary  army,  had 
requested  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
then  vacant,  which  formed  part  of  the  permanent  estab* 
lishment ,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  Major  and  full  baU 
talion  of  men  from  his  brigade  to  complete  the  regiment. 

The  position  taken  by  Adams  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  Hamilton  will  be  recollected,  his  personal 
hostility  having  led  him  to  violate  an  express  understand- 
ing with  Washington,  and  even  to  declare  that  Knox  had 
*' a. legal  right"  to  precedence.  Yet,  wholly  overlookkif 
these  facts,  Adams  wrote  to  Hamilton,  asking,  that  be 
would  be  "  so  kind,  without  favor  or  affection,  to  give  his 
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candid  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  appointment. 
Whether  the  request  can  be  granted  in  ivhole  or  in  part, 
without  injustice  to  other  officers,  and  ivhether  it  is  con- 
sistent vf\ih  the  military  ideas." 

Hamilton  replied  from  the  Camp,  Scotch  Plains.* 

*^  I  had  the  honor  of  reoeiying  an  hour  since  your  letter  of  the 
twenty  second  instant,  with  the  copy  of  one  to  you  from  Colonel 
Smith.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  question  presented  is  on  mere 
military  principles  a  ?ery  simple  one.  The  rule  of  promotion  by  suc- 
cession, does  not  in  any  serTice,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  apply 
to  a  mto  eorps^  in  iU  first  organization.  Officers  for  such  a  corps,  it 
is  nnderstood,  may  be  found  wheresoever  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
regard  to  those  of  the  antecedent  establishment.  This  rule  has  been 
rspeatedly,  and  recently  acted  upon  in  this  Country,  and  is  necessary 
and  right. 

^  The  regularity  of  complying  with  the  wish  of  Colonel  Smith  de- 
pends then  on  the  fiu;t  whether  the  second  regiment  of  artillerists  has 
•rer  been  organised,  I  believe  that  it  never  has  been ;  never  yet  hav- 
ing had  a  Commandant.  I  have  supposed  that  this  state  of  the  thing 
WIS  the  reason  why  the  eldest  major  of  the  two  regiments  was,  not 
kmg  before  this  appointed  as  a  matter  of  right  If  I  am  correct  in  the 
iMSt)  of  which  the  Secretary  of  War  can  give  precise  information,  the 
oooclnsion  is,  that  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Smith  will  violate  no 
military  rule,  nor  the  right  of  any  other  officer.  It  may  and  probably 
will  contravene  expectations  entertained  on  reasonable  grounds ;  bat 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  infraction  of  a  right.  But,  except 
on  the  principle,  that  the  regiment  was  never  organized.  Colonel 
Smith,  an  officer  of  infantry,  could  not  be  placed  in  the  command  of 
hf  in  exclusion  of  the  Majors  of  the  corps,  without  departing  from  mil- 
itaiy  ideas.  The  mi^or  and  other  officers  of  the  additional  battalion 
may  doubtless,  with  strict  regularity,  be  appointed  from  the  officers 
on  this  ground,  if  it  shall  be  thought  expedient. 

''What  has  been  said  is,  I  imagine,  a  full  answer  to  the  inquiry 
yon  have  been  pleased  to  make.  And  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  no  more. 
Tot  if  I  did  stop  here,  I  should  not  be  satisfied  that  I  had  fulfilled  all 
thttt  candor  and  delicacy  require  of  me.      I  will  therefore  take  the  lib- 

•  May  24.  1800. 
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erty  to  add  a  few  words.  There  are  collateral  oonsfderations  aflbctbig 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  which  I  am  sare  will  not  escape  ymir 
reflection ;  and  if,  after  weighing  them  duly,  you  shall  he  of  ofuiiioB 
that  they  ought  not  to  prevail  as  obstacles,  you  will  without  doubt  an" 
ticipate  criticism. 

'^  I  trust  this  remark  will  not  be  misunderstood.  The  opioiofi  I 
hare  of  Colonel  Smithes  military  pretensions,  my  personal  regard  ibr 
him  and  my  8e|;^sibility  to  his  situation  conspire  to  beget  in  me  senti- 
ments yery  different  from  a  disposition  to  throw  the  least  impedimwit 
in  the  way  of  his  success." 

The  President  answered.* 

"  The  itinerant  life  I  haye  led  has  preyented  me  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  twenty-fourth  till  this  time* 
Tour  sentiments  are  yery  satis&ctory  to  me,  and  wiU  be  duly  at- 
tended to. 

"I  anticipate  criticism  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  Colonel 
Smith.  But  criticism,  now  criticized  so  long,  I  r^ard  no  more  than 
^  Great  George,  a  birthday  song.^'  Colonel  Smith  served  throu^  the 
war  with  high  applause  of  his  superiors ;  he  has  served  abroad  in  tlit 
diplomatic  corps ;  at  home  as  Marshal  and  supervisor,  and  now  m 
Commandant  of  a  brigade.  These  are  services  of  his  own,  avt 
mine.  His  claims  are  his  own.  I  see  no  reason  or  justice  in  ezefaid- 
ing  him  from  all  service,  while  his  oonuiules  are  all  embassadofs 
or  generals,  merely  because  he  married  my  daughter.  I  am  sir,  with 
much  regard." 

Pinckney  had  been  an  ambassador.  Hamilton  was  a 
General. 

Smith  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Adams  to  a  place 
in  the  customs  at  New  York.  This  favoritism  was  iti 
marked  contrast  with  the  delicacy  of  Washington.  Adamt 
felt  it  to  be  so.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Madison,  advM- 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  connexion  of  the  President  to 
office,  Adams  observes;    "I  hope  you  excuse  me,  girt  if 

*  Jnna  20,  1800. 
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I  take  the  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  this  principle.  The  hypersuperlative  public 
virtue  of  General  Washington  introduced  it,  but  it  has 
done  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
sooner  it  is  discountenanced,  the  better."  * 

During  this  period,  Hamilton  framed  a  bill  relative  to 
the  articles  of  war  ;  and  the  system  of  Tactics  was  com- 
pleted. That  of  the  Cavalry  was  digested  by  General 
Pinckney.  The  part  relating  to  the  Artillery  and  the 
Ordnance  was  prepared  by  officers  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  was  supervised  by  Hamilton.  The  Tactics  of  the 
Infantry  were  the  work  of  Hamilton  alone. 

As  the  march  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  a 
soldier,  he,  in  the  first  place  considered  the  pace.  The 
great  diversity  of  the  step  in  different  services  was  a 
reaaon  with  him  against  adopting  any  foreign  standard, 
and  a  motive  to  investigate  the  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  step.  He  thought,  if  possible,  that  a  standard 
in  nature  should  be  found.  With  this  view,  he  ordered 
experiments  to  be  made  by  individuals  of  different  sizes, 
and  by  bodies  of  different  numbers  on  different  sorts  of 
ground. 

As  the  length  of  the  step  naturally  increases  with  its 
velocity,  it  was  a  question  with  him  whether  the  length 
of  the  step  ought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  the  speed, 
being  less  in  the  slower  and  greater  in  the  quick  step,  in- 
stead of  the  uniformly  cadenced  step  which  prevailed. 
He  also  doubted  the  utility  of  the  variety  of  steps  in  use, 
as  fundamental  rules.  Though  he  admitted  it  as  a  dic- 
tate of  good  sense,  to  respect  the  institutions  of  nations 
advanced  in  the  art  of  war ;  yet,  from  the  influence  of 
imitation  and  routine,  he  suspected,  that,  in  this  particular, 

*  John  AcUunt  4%  BfadiMB,  MArch  28,  1818. 
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**  principles  bad  not  been  sufficiently  consulted,  and  tluU 
there  was  room  for  improvement."  "  This,"  he  said,  "  it 
to  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  spirit  no  less  removed 
from  the  love  of  innovation  than  from  a  spirit  of  blind 
deference  to  authority  and  precedent."  These  experir 
ments  were  made,  but  the  result  is  not  ascertained. 

A  similar  spirit  of  free  investigation  is  seen  in  hit 
other  Tactical  enquiries.  The  prevailing  notions  in  thit 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  derived 
from  the  English  service,  and  were  ingrafted  in  the  plan 
drawn  up  by  Hamilton  in  seventy-eight,  which,  as  hat 
been  stated,  "  became  the  basis  of  the  military  system  of 
the  Revolution."  But  this  plan  chiefly  embraced  provis- 
ions as  to  the  general  organization  and  economy  of  wpk 
Army  in  its  different  branches  and  functions,  and  whichi 
were  subsequently  more  carefully  digested  by  him,  piu> 
ticularly  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  elementary  principles  of  Military  science  weni 
for  a  long  time,  very  crudely  understood  here  ;  and  bul 
little  observed.  It  was  not,  until  the  appointment  of 
Steuben  as  Inspector  General,  that  a  full  system  of  ele^ 
mentary  Tactics  was  introduced.  His  system  which  wa«- 
that  of  Prussia,  a  little  modified,  prevailed  until  Hamilton*! 
was  substituted.  *  The  imperfect  state  in  which  it  exista 
among  his  papers  does  not  permit  a  full  exposition  of  it. 
While  chiefly  taken  from  the  practice  of  European, 
nations,  whose  fondness  for  imitation  rendered  the  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  war,  very  slow  and  imperfect,  it 
has  many  modifications  which  appear  to  have  been  orig^ 
inal  at  that  time,  and  may  serve  as  the  germs  of  valuable 
innovations  in  a  science,  since  much  advanced.     From  the 

*  This  system  did  not  embnuM  what  are  called  "  Grand  tactics  **  meanisf 
those  of  battle,  bat  merely  *'  Elementary  Tactics  "  or  those  of  **  InstmctioiL'' 
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want  of  energy  in  others  and  of  sufficient  time,  his  plans 
were  only  partially  carried  into  effect,  and,  far  from  view- 
ing the  result,  with  the  approbation  since  expressed  by 
another,  he  remarked,  that  *'  the  army  was  still  a  very  dis- 
jointed mass/' 

Anxious  to  retire  from  a  service  which  involved  a 
very  serious  sacrifice  of  his  professional  resources,  Ham- 
ilton, on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  asked  leave  to  resign  on 
the  first  of  June.  This,  was  not  granted,  it  being  thought 
expedient  that  the  larger  bodies  of  the  troops  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  should  be  disbanded  by  him,  in  person. 
Having  issued  in  New  York  a  brief  farewell  address  to 
the  troops  in  New  Jersey,  Hamilton  proceeded  with  his 
staff  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Exeter,  where  certain  corps 
were  stationed,  and  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasin. 

On  his  return  from  this  military  tour,  he  passed 
through  Boston,  which  he  designated  as  the  ^  head  quarters 
of  correct  principles."  There,  a  marked  tribute  of  re- 
spect was  shewn  to  him  by  a  festival,  at  which,  the 
Grovernor,  the  principal  officers  of  the  State,  its  judiciary, 
together  with  those  friends  who  had  witnessed  his  ardu- 
ous services  in  the  organization  of  the  government,  were 
present.  He  returned  thence  to  New  York  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
War  department,  announcing,  that  from  the  terms  of  the 
act  for  disbanding  the  additional  army,  he  considered  his 
military  agency  as  having  ceased.  The  second  of  July 
his  official  career  terminated. 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  found  letters  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Those  from  the  Southern  and  Middle  states 
evinced  a  strong  distrust  of  the  President,  and  a  marked 
preference  of  Pinckncy.     They  contained  statements. 
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that  a  coalition  was  contemplated  between  Jeflferson 
and  Adams  in  order  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  Pincknej ; 
and  that  intimations  had  been  given,  if  the  former  should 
be  elected,  that  Adams  would  serve  under  him  as  Vice 
President,  but  would  not  accept  that  situation  under 
Pinckncy.  The  intelligence  from  the  East  was,  though 
the  strong-minded  men  were  satisfied  of  the  expediency 
of  supporting  Pinckney,  as  giving  the  best  chance  against 
Jefferson,  and  preferred  him  to  Adams  ;  yet  that  the  bodj 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  Adams,  as  an  Eastbsm 
man  ;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  second  class  were  not 
sufficiently  convinced  of  its  necessity  to  induce  them 
faithfully  to  co-operate  in  the  support  of  Pinckney. 

From  the  information  before  him,  Hamilton  replied  to 
Charles  Carroll. 

"  My  yiews  are  giren  without  reserve  because  the  times  forbid  tem- 
porizing, and  I  hold  no  opinions  which  I  have  any  motive  to  dissei&ble. 
That  Adams  ought  not  to  be  the  object  of  the  Federal  wish  is  with 
me  reduced  to  demonstration.  His  administration  has  already  toj 
materially  disgraced  and  sunk  the  Government.  There  are  defects  in 
hLs  character  which  must  inevitably  continue  to  do  this  more  and 
mure:  and  if  he  is  supported  by  the  Federal  party,  this  party  must  in 
the  issue  fall  with  him.  Every  other  calculation  will,  in  my  judgment^ 
prove  illusory.  Doctor  Franklin,  a  sagacious  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, drew  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Adams :  '  He  is  always  honest,  «om^ 
times  great;  but  often  mad?  I  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  this  plo* 
ture,  adding  as  to  the  first  trait  of  it,  this  qualification — "  as  far  as  a 
man  exceedingly  "cain  and  jealous,  and  ignobly  attached  to  plaee  caa 
be."  ♦ 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  the  mean  time  pursued 
their  objects  with  great  address.  Soon  after  the  change 
in  the  Cabinet,  their  principal  gazette  broke  forth  in  a 
violent  condemnation  of  the  President,  the  ground  of 

*  July  1,  1800.    Hamilton*!  Worka,  vL  445.  v : 
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which  was  the  dismissal  of  Pickering — thus  to  fan  the  dis- 
•ensions  of  the  Federalists.  Next — to  encourage  their 
own  followers,  a  virulent  publication  was  made,  charging 
Pickering  with  peculation.  A  statement  from  the  Treas- 
ury immediately  appeared,  utterly  disproving  this  cal- 
amny. 

Never  was  any  man  more  eager  for  popularity,  and 
never  any  man  more  mistaken  in  his  mode  of  seeking  it, 
than  the  conduct  of  the  President  at  this  time  shows  him 
to  have  been.  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  fiscal  laws  had 
been  twice  resisted  in  Pennsylvania,  by  combinations  so 
extensive  and  so  violent  as  to  have  required  the  exertion 
of  military  force,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  The  leaders  in  the  first  Insurrection  had 
miher  taken  the  profiered  amnesty  or  escaped  conviction. 
••Two  poor  wretches,"  Hamilton  observed,  "only  were 
•entenced  to  die,  one  little  short  of  an  idiot,  the  other  a 
miserable  follower  in  the  hindmost  train  of  rebellion, — 
both  beings  so  insignificant,  that,  after  the  lenity  shown 
to  the  chiefs,  justice  would  have  worn  the  mien  of  fe- 
rocity if  she  had  raised  her  arm  against  them."  They 
were  pardoned.  In  the  last  Insurrection  some  of  the 
most  important  oflfenders  were  capitally  convicted. — One, 
hj  the  verdicts  of  two  successive  juries.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  government  demanded  an 
example  as  indispensable  to  its  security.  In  no  other 
Slate  was  "  the  disafiection  to  the  National  government 
more  general,  more  deeply  rooted,  or  more  envenomed." 
Tke  impunity  shown  had  induced  a  belief  that  the  au- 
tlM>rities  did  not  dare  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  So 
QMivinced  was  Adams  of  the  necessity  of  condign  punish- 
ment, that  he  stated  **  that  the  accused  must  found  their 
hopes  in  their  innocence,  or  in  the  lenity  of  the  juriesi 
■nee  from  him  they  had  nothing  to  expect,"  and  ••de- 
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dared  with  no  small  ostentation,  that  the  mistaken  clem- 
ency of  Washington  had  been  the  cause  of  the  isecond  In- 
surrection ;  and  that  he  would  take  care  there  should  not 
be  a  third,  by  giving  the  laws  their  full  course  againiA 
the  convicted  offenders'."  Yet  he  departed  soon  after  from 
this  determination.  The  counsel  of  the  prisoner  alleged, 
that  treason  does  not  consist  of  resistance  by  force  to  a 
public  law,  **  unless  it  be  an  act  relative  to  the  militia  or 
other  military  force  ;"  and,  ''against  the  unanimous  ad- 
Tice  of  his  ministers  with  that  of  the  Attorney-General, 
he  came  to  the  resolution  of  pardoning  all  those  who  h«l 
received  sentence  of  death."  Thus  at  variance  with  him- 
self,* as  well  as  with  sound  policy,  the  only  solution  left 
is,  that  this  temporizing  procedure  was  dictated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  concession  to  his  political  enemies  ;  ''  a  system  the 
most  fatal  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  of  public  order,  of 
any  that  he  could  possibly  devise." 

The  belief,  that  he  was  looking  to  a  coalition  vnth  Jel^ 
ferson  received  countenance  from  the  press,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  many  circumstances.  Fearful  of  the  influence 
of  that  portion  of  the  Federalists,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  power  of  Massachusetts,  he  appealed  to  the  remains 
of  the  old  party  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock,  of  whidi 
Gerry  was  a  prominent  member,  relying  on  the  animosi- 
ties which,  a  long  exclusion  from  public  confidence,  the 
consequence  of  its  opposition  to  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
dilection for  France,  had  engendered.  The  toast  "Han^ 
cock  and  Samuel  Adams"  given  by  him  spread  far  to  the 
borders  of  New  England.  In  the  former  the  true  friendt 
of  Washington  had  seen  a  lukewarm — uncertain — weak 
competitor — in  the  latter,  an  open  leading  antagonist.-^^ 
Bat  these  appeals  flattered,  as  they  were  designed,  the 
hopes  of  the  minority  and  were  declared  to  have  re- 
vived the  zeal  of  the    Revolution,  which,  ^isince  tfae 
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British  treaty  had  been  made  to  yield  to  a  more  cooTen- 
lent  doctrine.*^ 

It  required  little  to  excite  the  buoyant  vanity  of  the 
President,  moved  as  he  was  by  the  recent  honors  paid  to 
Hamilton,  and  by  the  manifest  alienation  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  the  country.  It  was  now  seen, 
that  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  of  public  service,  had  pro- 
duced no  salutary  influences  upon  his  mind.  The  same 
disregard  of  decorum,  the  same  absorbing  love  of  self,  the 
tame  forgetfulness  of  every  consideration  that  ought  to 
govern  a  public  man,  which  were  evinced  in  his  flight 
from  Congress  in  seventy-six,  in  his  intercourse  with  Yer 
gennes,  and  in  his  flight  from  Paris  in  seventeen  hundred 
eighty,  and  on  his  retreat  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  in 
eighty-seven,  were  now  exhibited.  The  disappointed  am- 
bassador and  the  disappointed  President  were  the  same 
nngoverned  and  unsteady  being.  The  torrent  of  abuse 
which  he  had  then  poured  forth  towards  the  public  men  of 
France  and  England,  was  now  directed  against  his  recent 
supporters  and  associates.  That  portion  of  the  Federalists 
which  had  enjoyed  the  full,  unreserved  confidence  of 
Washington  was  openly  calumniated  by  him,  as  a  "  Brit- 
isb  faction,"  and  Hamilton  stigmatized  as  its  leader. 

These  imputations  were  disseminated  industriously  by 
bb  immediate  partisans,  and  were  re-echoed  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats, as  a  conclusive  admission  from  the  highest  au- 
thority of  the  truth  of  their  oft-repeated  calumnies.  Did 
Adams  believe  the  charges  he  was  preferring  ?  His  own 
pen  gives  the  contradiction:  ''I  do  not  know  a  mem- 
ber concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  not  indignantly  spurn  at  the 
idea  of  British  influence ;  and,  as  to  bribes,  they  would 
disdain  to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  charge."  This  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  Colonel  Pickering,  whose  dire  oflfence 
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he  regarded,  that  of  being  counselled  in  his  policy,  by 
Hamilton.*  A  short  time  only  elapsed,  when  this  way- 
ward man  held  this  language  as  to  England — **  A  power 
which  invariably  acknowledged  us  to  be  a  nation  for  fif- 
teen years  ;  a  power  that  has  never  had  the  insolence  to 
reject  our  ambassadors ;  a  power  that  at  present  convoys 
your  trade,  and  their  own  at  the  same  time." 

Hamilton  felt  that  silence  under  such  a  charge  did 
not  become  him  ;  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  re- 
quire of  the  President  an  explanation.  He  stated  to 
Wolcott : 

^  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  writiog  to  the  President  to  tell  htm^ 
that  I  have  heard  of  his  haylDg  repeatedly  mentioned  the  existence  of 
a  British  faction  in  this  country,  and  alluded  to  me  as  one  of  that  60- 
tion ;  requesting  that  he  will  inform  me  of  the  truth  of  this  infonaft- 
tion;  and,  if  true,  what  have  been  the  grounds  of  the  suggestion. 
His  friends  are  industrious  in  propagating  the  idea  to  defeat  the  efforts 
to  unite  for  Pinckney.  The  inquiry,  I  propose,  may  furnish  an  anti- 
dote, and  vindicate  character.  What  think  you  of  this  idea.  For  n^ 
part  I  can  set  malice  at  defiance."  f 

Referring  to  this  purpose,  Wolcott,  still  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  wrote  to  him : 

*^  Honest  men  have  been  calumniated  and  discredited  and  no  apolo- 
gy or  explanation  has  been  offered  to  the  public.  It  will  be  extraor- 
dinary, if  all  these  strange  proceedings  are  permitted  to  he  slurred 
over,  by  attributing  them  to  state  neeemty^  the  firmness  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  independence  of  both  parties,  ^.,  &c. 

^^  Public  discussion  has  become  i7i&oit<ible,  I  approve  entirely  of 
your  writing  to  the  President  for  an  explanation  of  what  he  means 
by  the  frequent  allusions  to  a  British  party  or  Action.  Indeed  ereiy 
thing  which  decorum  will  permit  to  render  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs  intelligible,  is  in  my  opinion  proper. 

^  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  mc  than  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  President,  for  his  teUe  and  sincere  pursuit  of  peace^  according  if 

•  Adams'i  Worki,  ul  8.  \  Aug.  1, 1800. 
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flw  example  of  General  WoMhingtciu  A  gmt  number  of  public  men 
have  beard  the  President  declare,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
French  government  was  nneere  in  making  what  are  called  the  over- 
turea  upon  which  the  last  mission  was  founded.  Nay  more,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared,  that  a  treaty  was  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired. 
While  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Davie  were  at  Trenton  last  autumn,  and 
after  the  instructions  had  received  the  President's  sanction,  he  said, 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  envoys  from  France  with  circumstances  of 
paraonal  indignity,  would  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
JSlates.  I  shall  ever  believe,  that  the  last  mission  to  France  was  by 
the  President  considered  as  a  game  of  diplomacy  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  gain  popularity  at  home,  by  appearing  to  be  desirous  of 
peace,  while  he  exhibited  his  talents  as  a  great  statesmen  by  outwitting 
the  French  in  negotiation.* 

"The  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Country,"  McHenry  wrote, 
^liave  been  brought  into  jeopardy  by  the  present  Chief  to  answer 
etoetioncering  purposes.  Ue  would  be  every  thing  and  do  every  thing 
Umaelf.  Ue  wants  the  prudence  and  discretion  indispensable  to  enable 
Um  to  conduct  with  propriety  and  safety  the  intercourse  permitted  be- 
tween a  President  and  foreign  ministers.  He  is  incapable  of  adhering 
to  any  system,  consequently  must  be  forever  bringing  disgrace  upon 
hii  agents  and  administration.  His  foibles,  passions,  and  prejudices 
wn  of  a  stamp  which  must  expose  him  incessantly  and  equally  to  the 
intrigaes  of  foreigners,  and  the  unprincipled  and  wickedly  ambitious 
men  of  either  party.  The  high  and  dearest  interests  of  the  United 
Stitee  cannot  possibly  be  safe  under  hia  direction.'' 

Ames  alspo  "wrote  of  him : 

^'This  man  is  vindictive  enough  at  any  risk  or  even  ruin,  to  disap- 
point those,  who  will,  he  thinks,  alone  disappoint  him.  His  vanity  is 
alto  soothed  to  exhibit  his  fate  as  proceeding  from  the  art  or  force  of 
tlie  Anties,  rather  than  the  disgust  of  the  Federalists.  In  that  event, 
Wmt  o(  rotes  would  seem  more  tolerable  than  the  detected  want  of 


•  Adams  wrote  to  Pickering,  August  6,  1799,  in  relation  to  Talleyrand'i 

letter  to  Vans  Murray.      *'  That  the  design  is  insidions,  and  hostile  at  heart 

I  wflD  not  say.**    *     *    •     '*  Although  1  have  litlU  eonfidence  in  the  i$»ue  of 

iki$  bMeinete,     I  wish  to  delay  notfiing,  to  omit  nothiqg.**    Adams's  Works, 

z.  11. 
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character.  *  *  *  This  man  fancied  that  parties  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  Tou  must  rememher,  though  you  say  you  did  not  know  him 
till  this  election,  that  I  told  you  at  great  length  and  most  fiiithfuUy  in 
your  office,  exactly  what  I  knew  him  to  he,  before  he  was  in  office^ 
This  extravagant  opinion  of  himself^  this  ignorance  of  parties  and  chtf 
acters.  this  pride  that  wanted  Jefferson  to  be  his  second,  and  that  ww 
not  hurt  in  being  in  return,  his  dupe,  this  caprice  that  was  often  shif^ 
ing  style,  and  that  forbid  him  ever  to  have  a  sober,  reflected  system- 
all  this  was  known  to  Cabot,  and  to  me,  in  kind,  though  we  both  con- 
fess, in  some  of  the  points,  less  in  d^ree  than  the  event  has  proved."  * 

On  the  first  of  August  Hamilton  made  this  decorous 
call  upon  Adams  by  the  following  letter : 

^^New  Toee,  August  1,  1800. — Sir:  It  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  me,  that  you  have  on  different  occasions,  asserted  Ilia 
existence  of  a  British  faction  in  this  Country ;  embracing  a  number  of 
leading  or  influential  characters  of  the  Federal  party,  (as  usually 
denominated,)  and  that  you  have  sometimes  named  me,  at  others  plain-* 
ly  alluded  to  me,  as  one  of  this  description  of  persons.  And  I  htm 
likewise  been  assured,  that  of  late,  some  of  your  warm  adherents,  ftir 
electioneering  purposes,  have  employed  a  corresponding  language. 

^^  I  MUST,  Sir,  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  cannot  have  made  such 
assertions  or  insinuations,  without  being  willing  to  avow  them ;  and 
to  assign  the  reasons  to  a  party,  who  may  conceive  himself  mjured  by 
them.  I  therefore  trust,  that  you  will  not  deem  it  improper,  that  I 
apply  directly  to  yourself^  to  ascertain  from  you,  in  reference  to  your 
own  declarations,  whether  the  information  I  have  received,  has  beeo 
correct  or  not ;  and,  if  correct,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
have  founded  the  suggestion.  With  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
jouT  obedient  servant.'* 

The  correspondence  of  Hamilton's  friends  of  this  pe- 
riod is  important,  as  showing  the  sincerity  of  their  appre- 
hensions  of  the  consequences  of  the  Democratic  success, 
and  the  embarrassments  into  which  the  Federalists  had  been 
precipitated  by  Adams. 

*  Ames  to  Wdcott   Gibbs,  ii.  868. 
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Charles  Carroll^  whose  virtues  are  embalmed  in  the 
nemory  of  his  country,  wrote  : 

^  I  mach  fear  that  this  coantry  is  doomed  to  great  conTalsions, 
diaiiges,  and  calamities.  The  turhulent  and  disorganizing  spirit  of  Ja- 
oobinism,  under  the  worn-oat  disgoise  of  equal  liberty  and  rights,  and 
difision  of  property  held  out  as  a  lure  to  the  indolent,  yicious,  and 
needy,  but  not  really  intended  to  be  executed,  will  introduce  anarchy, 
which  will  terminate  here,  as  in  France,  in  a  military  despotism.^* 

Hamilton  was  enabled  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  to  form  a  probable  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  electoral  votes  ;  and,  much  earlier  than  any  other  in- 
dividual appears  to  have  done,  came  to  a  correct  conclu- 
lioD  as  to  the  result  of  the  election. 

^  There  seems,^'  he  wrote  to  Bayard  of  Delaware,  ^*  to  be  too  much 
probability,  that  Jefferson  or  Burr  must  be  President.  The  latter  is 
intriguing  with  all  his  might  in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
moot ;  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  success  to  his  intrigues.  He 
counts  positively  on  the  universal  support  of  the  Anti-federalists; 
and  that  by  some  adventitious  aid  from  other  quarters,  he  will  over- 
top his  friend  Jefferson.  Admitting  the  first  point,  the  conclusion 
may  be  realised ;  and,  if  it  is,  Burr  will  certainly  attempt  to  reform 
the  government,  a  la  BuonaparU,  He  is  as  unprincipled  and  danger- 
OQg  a  man,  as  any  country  can  boast ',  as  true  a  Cataline  as  ever  met 
in  midnight  conclave." 

*^  What  is  the  charm,"  Bayard  replied,  "  which  attaches  the  East  so 
much  to  Adams  ?  It  can  be  nothing  personal.  The  escape  we  have 
had  under  his  administration  is  miraculous.  He  is  liable  to  gusts  of 
passion,  little  short  of  frenzy,  which  drive  him  beyond  the  control  of  any 
rational  reflection.  I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen.  At  such  moments,  the 
interests  of  those  who  support  him  or  the  interest  of  the  nation  would  be 
outweighed  by  a  single  impulse  of  rage.  We  may  thank  the  guardian  ge- 
nius of  this  country  which  has  watched  over  its  destinies  for  the  last  four 
jMurs.  *  *  He  has  palsied  the  sinews  of  the  party,  and  if  I  relied  on 
forebodings  as  ominous,  I  should  believe,  that  before  another  President 
till  cyde  has  completed  itself  he  would  give  it  its  death  wound.^' 
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Looking  to  this  as  a  probable  result,  Hamilton  WM 
strengthened  in  his  purpose  to  prepare  an  exposition  of 
the  conduct  of  the  President,  and  thus  to  secure  an  undi- 
vided vote  to  Pinckney,  as  the  only  noean  of  preventing 
it.  He  contemplated  doing  this  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  with  his  signature.  "  This  seems  to  me,"  he  satd, 
''the  most  authentic  way  of  conveying  the  information, 
and  best  suited  to  the  plain  dealing  of  my  character.**        ( 

Ames,  though  previously  averse  to  an  exposure  of  the 
President,  is  seen  to  have  inclined  to  it. 


^  I  think,'^  he  wrote,  ^jou  will  see  a  design  on  one  side  to 
a  system  of  terror,  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  high-flying  Fad* 
eralists,  to  use  local  and  pergonal  influence*  to  the  utmost,  and  even  15 
resort  to  pity  for  forgotten  services,  sacriflces  great  and  unrewarcM^ 
insults  unmerited  and  base.  ^  <(  *  j^  sober  good  men  cannot  saa 
how  the  cause  can  be  separated  from  the  man ;  and  as  the  attacks  of 
these  writers  indicate  a  violent  war,  will  not  prudence,  will  not  aell* 
defence,  call  for  a  cha/nge  of  conduct  on  our  part  ?  Will  not  an  expomnH 
of  such  things  as  would  surprise  and  mortify,  become  neeettarf  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  deceived,  and  in  consequence  eaUMtf 
separated  from  its  best  friends." 

*'The  exposition  of  the  reasons,"  Cabot  wrote  to  Hamiltoiiy 
"  which  influence  many  men  of  unquestionable  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
to  withhold  from  Mr.  Adams  the  confidence  which  he  once  enjoyed, 
may  be  useful,  by  satisfying  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  tha 
public  that  those  men  act  as  they  ever  have  done  on  genuine  national 
principles.  The  reasons  are  strong,  and  only  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
dear  light,  but  this  must  be  done  with  infinite  care  and  circumspectidii, 
that  neither  anger  nor  jealousy  may  be  excited ;  it  must  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  shall  clear  up  the  doubts  which  now  exist  of  the  ulucerit/ 
and  consistency  of  the  party  who  promoted  the  union  of  votes  fbf 
Adams  and  Pinckney."  * 

Two  days  later,  Cabot  again  wrote,  advising  HaMH 
ilton 

*to  ground  the  publication  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of  it  to  ezculpata 

*  Ang.  21, 1800. 
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thoee  whom  it  Tindicates  from  the  abominable  charges,  iDsinuatione, 
and  umnerited  denuDciations  of  Adams,  and  of  some  of  his  personal 
friends.  Indeed,  I  see  no  impropriety,  in  regretting  that  a  compromise 
has  been  made,  which  must  be  observed  at  every  hazard,  it  being  too 
manifest,  that  Adams  has  relinqnished  the  system  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Federalists  to  support ;  and  that  he  has  become  hostile,  and  will 
naturally  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  firm  advocates  of  that 
qfstem  and  all  who  adhere  to  it  I  think,  however,  that  it  must  be 
shown,  that  the  opposition  to  Adams  is  founded  on  broad  public  prin- 
ciple.  For  myself.  I  often  declare,  that  the  mission  to  France,  though 
impolitic,  unjustifiable,  dangerous,  and  inconsistent,  the  expulsion  of 
Me^  upright^  and  faithful  officers,*  though  a  ruinous  precedent ;  the 
pHtion  of  Fries,  though  a  sacrifice  of  the  safety  as  well  as  dignity  of 
tlia  State ;  that  many  other  transactions  of  inferior  magnitude,  though 
ahamefully  wrong ;  yet  that  all  these  would  not  of  themselves  induce 
WB  to  oppose  the  President's  re-«lection,  if  I  did  not  view  them  as  evi- 
dence, explained  and  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  system  he  was  chosen  to  maintain ;  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
introduce  its  opposite,  with  all  its  pernicious  consequences,  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  will  go."  *  *  *  ^^  He  will  continue 
to  aacrifioe  the  independent  Federalists  as  long  as  he  finds  victims  who 
win  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  &vor  he  courts.  He  will  also  haz- 
ard a  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  he  evidently  thmks  would  be  no 
iEjorj  to  him.^ 


« 


Another  friend,  who  considered  the  exposition  neces- 
sary, wrote  to  Hamilton : 

''At  New  Haven,  ho  told  the  Edwardses  that  a  British  fiMstion  ex- 
isted here,  which  it  was  necessary  to  break  up.  To  another  person 
of  great  respectability,  he  said,  that  this  Country  could  not  get  along 
withoat  an  hereditary  chief.  The  Jacobins  repeat  both  stories,  and 
the  people  believe  that  the  President  is  crazy.  This  is  the  honest 
troth,  and  what  more  can  be  said  on  the  subject^'  *'  I  wish  to  see," 
isid  another,  '^  a  full,  but  calm  discussion  of  all  the  grounds  of  disoon- 
tmA  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  pamphlet  or  newspi^^er." 

•  ^  Since  Mr.  Pickering  was  eqpell^  the  President  has  laid  of  him  to  a 
gtBdeman,  *  an  honest  man  as  ever  lived.' " 
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No  reply  was  given  by  the  President  to  the  letter  of 
Hamilton  of  the  first  of  August.  He  waited  two  months, 
when  he  again  wrote  to  him  on  the  first  of  October. 

^*  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  letter  of  the  first  of  Au- 
gust was  delivered  to  you,  precludes  the  further  expectation  of  an 
answer. 

*^  From  this  silence,  I  will  draw  no  inference,  nor  will  I  preaimM 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  silence  on  such  an  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic,  towards  a  citizen,  who  has  with- 
out a  stain,  discharged  so  many  important  public  trusts. 

"  But  thus  much  I  will  affirm,  that  by  whomsoever  a  charge  of  ths 
kind  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  may,  at  any  time,  have  been  mad* 
or  insinuated  against  me,  it  is  a  base,  wicked,  and  cruel  calumny,  daa- 
titute  even  of  a  plausible  pretext,  to  excuse  the  folly  or  mask  the  de- 
pravity which  must  have  dictated  it  With  due  respect,  I  have  tiie 
honor  to  be." 

This  note  remained  unanswered.  Hamilton  hfid  in 
the  mean  time  decided  to  carry  into  effect  his  purpose  of 
writing  an  examination  of  Adams's  political  conduct.  He 
submitted  the  draft  of  it  to  Wolcott.  "  What  say  you  to 
the  measure  7  Anonymous  publications  can  now  effect 
nothing.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  facts  stated, 
I  hold  from  the  three  ministers,  yourself  particularly ; 
and  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  take  the  step  with- 
out your  consent.  I  never  mean  to  bring  proof,  but  to 
stand  upon  the  credit  of  my  own  veracity." 

The  inducements  to  it,  he  stated  to  be,  **  to  promote 
a  co-operation  between  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Pinck- 
ney  in  their  equal  support,  though  with  the  hope,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  elected,"  —  "  to  defend  his  own  character, 
and  to  vindicate  that  of  his  friends."  He  said  that  it 
would  be  his  ''  endeavor  to  regulate  the  communication 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not  be  likely  to  deprwe 
Adams  of  a  single  vote^^  it  being  '' much  his  wish  that 
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its  circulation   could  forever  be  confined  within  natTOw 


>» 


^<  I  am  sensible,''  he  said,  ^  of  the  inooiiTenienoes  of  g:iYing  pub- 
licity to  a  similar  development  of  the  character  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
ef  our  country ;  and  I  lament  the  necessity  of  taking  a  step  which 
will  involve  that  result.  Yet  to  suppress  truths,  the  disclosure  of 
which  is  so  interesting  to  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  vindi- 
eation  of  myself^  did  not  appear  to  me,  justifiable."  "  To  refhdn  from 
a  decided  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's  re-election,  has  been  reluctantly 
imetioned  by  my  judgment,  which  has  been  not  a  little  perplexed  be- 
tween the  unqualified  conviction  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station  con- 
templated, and  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  cultivating  harmony 
MBong  the  supporters  of  the  government ;  on  whose  firm  union  here- 
•ller  will  probably  depend  the  preservation  of  order,  tranquillity,  hlv 
eity,  property,  the  security  of  every  social  and  domestic  blessing." 

Had  there  been  any  sufficient  cause  for  desisting  from 
the  examination,  a  disclosure  was  now  made,  which  did 
not  permit  longer  silence.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Aji- 
gUBt,  a  gross  breach  of  faith  was  committed  towards 
Adams,  (such  are  seen  to  have  been  the  frequent  resorts 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  at  critical  moments,)  in  the 
publication  of  a  private  letter,  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
when  Vice  President,  to  Tench  Coxe,  in  the  leading  op- 
position press,  the  "  Aurora,**  avowing  "  the  suspicion 
that  the  appointment  of  Pinckney  to  the  Court  of  London 
bad  been  procured  or  promoted  by  British  influence;** 
and  the  family  of  the  Pinckneys  was  charged  by  Adams 
with  **  a  long  intrigue "  against  him.  The  appointment 
of  Pinckney  was  the  act  of  Washington,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  every  member  of  his  cabinet.  If  Adams's  sus- 
picion was  well  founded,  then,  it  was  a  charge,  that 
Washington  acted  under  British  influence  ;  and,  that  thus 
actuated,  he  had  the  approval  of  Jefierson. 

Gross,  and  groundless,  and  puerile,  as  this  calumny 
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was,  *  it  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  dark  fact 
must  ever  lower  over  his  memory,  that  the  man  whom 
the  Federalists  had  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people,  had  long  been  their  reckless  con* 
cealed  calumniator.  When  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion, Adams  often  unmindful  of  truth,  gave  a  weakly 
fabricated  apology,  and  acknowledged,  that  his  **  suspickm 
of  that  kind  of  influence  was  wholly  unfounded  in  tv- 
alityr 

Hamilton  proceeded  to  his  purpose,  as  the  vindicator 
of  the  founders  of  this  government.  But  to  guard 
against  any  advantages  the  opposition  might  derire 
from  it,  he  directed  his  ^  Letter  to  John  Adams,"  to  be 
printed  confidentially^  and  addressed  it  to  those  persona, 
whose  influence  was  important  to  the  only  chance, 
which  remained  of  success,  the  election  of  General  Pinck« 

ney.t 

Burr  was  apprised  X  that  this  examination  was  in  the 

•  Washington  wrote  to  McHcnry  17  Nov.  1799.  "  The  chai^  of  BritUi 
mflnence  in  the  appointment  of  Major  Pincknej  to  he  minister  at  the  Gonrt 
of  London,  is  a  perfect  enigma.  My  coriositj  leads  me  to  inquire  on  what 
ground  it  is  built,  and  yon  would  oblige  me  by  giving  an  explanation.  Wm 
it  the  measure  or  the  man  that  gave  rise  to  tliis  insinuation  ?  The  firtt  it 
cannot  he,  because  an  exchange  of  ministers  had  long  been  invited,  boo^^ 
after ;  and  the  tardiness  of  Great  Britain,  in  not  meeting  the  advances  of  th* 
United  States  in  this  respect,  was  considered  and  complained  of  as  an  indi^g- 
nity.  Could  it  be  the  man  ?  Could  he  who  had  fought  against  that  county, 
and  bled  in  defence  of  his  own  in  the  conflict,  a  man  of  acknowledged  abiliHM 
and  irreproachable  character,  be  suspected  of  undue  influence  ?  If  neither,  I 
ask  again  on  what  is  the  accusation  founded.  The  whole  is  a  mystery  to  me.** 
Washington's  Writings,  xi.  468. 

f  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  comment  on  the  proposed  circulation  of 
this  "  Examination**  without  itt  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  AcUane,  thai  a 
copy  of  it  was  sent  by  Hamilton  to  a  connection  of  his,  now  alive. 

X  That  a  spy  had  been  placed  in  Hamilton's  office  is  to  be  inferred  fitim  Ilia 
ly  disclosure  to  Burr  of  the  printing  of  this  paper,  and  also  from  the  fact 
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press.  By  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  his  tools,  a  copy 
was  surreptitiously  obtained.  Extracts  vere  immediately 
taken  *  and  transmitted  to  several  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic gazettes,  f 

The  immediate  partisans  of  Adams  were  now  loud  in 
their  denunciations  of  Hamilton,  and  even  among  men 
who  equally  censured  him,  there  were  found  those  who 
j<Hned  in  the  disapproval.  "  I  smile,"  Ames  wrote,  "  to 
hear  Hamilton  and  his  book  condemned  by  men  who  go 
on  to  find  fault  with  the  President,  at  least,  as  harshly. 
They  seem  to  admit  the  weight  of  his  objections,  except 
such  as  they  make  themselves." 

The  imputation  of  bad  faith  against  those  Federalists, 
who  distrusted  Adams  at  the  previous  Presidential  elec- 
tion, was  now  vehemently  and  widely  repeated.  So  far 
otherwise  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  good  faith  of  those 
Federalists,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  supporters  of  Adams, 

that  ibe  purport  of  his  letter  to  Jaj  of  the  seventh  May  preceding,  advising 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  district  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
olioioe  of  electors,  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  hefore  the  letter  tccu  tent. 

*  **  Colonel  Burr  ascertained  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  and  chat  it  was 
fai  the  press.  Its  immediate  puhlication,  he  knew  must  distract  the  Federal 
party,  and  thus  promote  the  Repuhlican  cause  in  those  States  where  the  elec- 
tloiis  had  not  taken  place.  Arraugement%  were  accordingly  made  for  a  eopy^ 
aa  aoon  as  the  printing  of  it  was  completed;  and  when  obtained,  John 
Swartwout,  Robert  Swartwout  and  Matthew  L.  Davis,  by  appointment,  met 
Colonel  Burr  at  his  own  house.  The  pamphlet  was  read,  and  extracts  made 
ftir  tile  press.  Davis  was  charged  with  forwarding  these  extracts,**  which  was 
done,  and  they  were  immediately  published.  Life  of  Burr,  ii.  p.  65,  by 
Matfliew  L.  Davis,  who  obtained  the  pamphlet  from  the  printing  office. 

t  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  Hamilton  by  Burr,  this  comment  is  made  by 
C.  F.  Adams.  Life  of  Adams,  i.  582.  '*  Yet,  with  the  singular  fatality  of 
fwtrihtUion,  which  more  than  once  attended  the  acts  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  se- 
quel showed,  that,  at  the  instant  of  this  publioaium,  he  was  striking  the  first 
apads  into  what  was  ere  long  to  be  to  him  a  duellists  grave.**  The  author  of  this 
paragraph  has  thereby  ensured  to  himself  a  memoiy  which  can  never  be  ef- 
nwed* 
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which  prevented  Pinckney  being  chosen  President.  The 
plan  of  jointly  and  equally  supporting  Adams  and  Pinck- 
ney, met  with  all  the  opposition  from  Adams, ''  and  his 
personal  friends,  that  could  be  made,  and  with  all  the  vir- 
ulence  that  could  give  an  edge  to  their  passions."  To  in- 
sure his  election,  Rhode  Island  withheld  one  of  her  two 
votes  from  Pinckney — her  vote  being  two  for  Adams,  one 
for  Jay.  On  the  other  hand,  South  Carolina,  would  Wil- 
lingly have  voted  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  but  the  lat- 
ter **  with  singular  good  faith  and  honor,  adhered  to  the 
compact,  and  rejected  the  offer."  *  Had  such  been  the 
vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  Rhode  Island  been  tme, 
the  electoral  vote  of  Pinckney  and  Jefferson  would  have 
been  equal ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  being 
Federal,  would  have  elected  General  Pinckney,  Presi- 
dent, t 

*  Ames  to  Gore.    Works  of  Ames,  L  287. 

f  General  Gmm  to  Hamilton.  December  18, 1800.  **  It  may  with  trutfi 
be  said,  that  John  Adaras  has  damned  onr  canse,  for  the  double  chance  was  loti 
in  South  Carolina,  owing  to  General  Pinckney  refusing  to  give  np  AdMM.* 
Th«  total  vote  was,  Jeffenon,  78 ;  Borr,  78 ;  Adams,  65 ;  Pincknej,  64. 


CHAPTER    CLV. 

Great  discord  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  one  branch  of  its 
legislature  was  Federal,  the  other  Democratic*  McKean 
recently  elected  Governor,  appeared,  in  this  emergency, 
to  have  abandoned  all  his  violence.  His  address,  sooth- 
ingly urged,  that  they  should  be  ^  superior  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  party,  disdain  a  contest  about  forms,  and  yield  to 
the  precedents  of  other  States."  Each  house  was  never- 
theless resolute.  The  contest  terminated  in  a  compro- 
mise, which  gave  one  Democratic  majority  in  the  number 
of  electors. 

Adams  was  now  seen  to  vary  his  course  with  each 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  fortunes.  For  a  time  he  en- 
deavored to  be  calm  and  discreet,  and  discovered  a  desire 
to  propitiate  the  Federalists,  whom  he  had  denounced. 
At  another  time,  the  dangers  of  party  spirit,  were  depre- 
cated by  him.  The  support  of  him  was  stated  to  turn 
upon  the  question,  whether 

^^  man  is  fit  to  administer  the  goyemment  who  confides  more  in 
his  own  reading  and  experience  than  in  the  advice  of  younger  men ; 

*  **  Pemisylyama  is  reduced  to  a  sitiiation  truly  to  be  commiflorated.  A 
high  spirit  in  favor  of  the  Government  had  been  excited ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
afterwards  been  discouraged,  Ross  would  have  been  elected  Governor.  In  no 
State,  has  the  mission  to  France  produced  so  violent  a  counteraction  as  in 
PeDnsylvania.**    Woloott  to  Ames.    Gibhs,  iL  408. 
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or,  who,  in  the  simplicitj  of  an  honest  mind,  misUkes  a  sarcasm  for  M 
compliment.  If  the  present  President  has  not  the  prudence  of  bis 
predecessor,  he  has  evinced  equal  patriotism  and  more  confidence  in  his 
own  opinions,  a  confidence  which  events  have  hitherto  justified.  Tha 
man  who  shall,  in  the  present  equalized  state  of  parties,  determine  to 
go  all  lengths  with  the  one  or  the  other,  will  hazard  a  revolutioii  hf 
violence.  If  the  present  President  and  Vic&'Fresident  could  b#eleotod 
by  united  suffrages,  it  would  probably  be  the  most  fortunate  event  fcr 
the  United  States." 

This  vain  attempt  at  conciliation  was  derided  by  the 
Democracy,  confident  of  success ;  and  was  regarded  by 
the  leading  Federalists,  as  the  last  feeble  effort  of  a  man 
too  weak  to  meet  adversity  with  dignity. 

On  the  day  *  this  overture  was  published,  the  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Washington.  The  Speech  recopi- 
mended  a  revision  of  the  Judiciary  system ;  announced 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Prussia ;  referred  to  the 
pending  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  and  mentioned 
that  the  envoys  to  France  had  been  received  with  re* 
spect,  which  excited  a  hope  of  success.  But  it  urged 
nevertheless  the  establishment  of  a  navy  ^^  adapted  to  de- 
fensive  war,"  the  fortification  of  the  principal  seaports 
and  harbors ;  and  provisions  for  the  manufacture  of  arnuL 
The  product  of  the  revenue  was  stated  to  have  been 
larger  than  that  of  any  former  year,  a  result  which  af« 
forded  "  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  pn^* 
tection  of  commerce  and  preservation  of  public  credit.** 

The  Senate,  after  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  expressed  their  determination  to  carry  into 
effect  the  measures  recommended  by  the  President,  dep» 

•  Nov.  22,  1800. 
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recating  innovations  which  might  impair  the  sacred  bond 
that  cements  the  different  parts  of  this  Republic.  The 
Address  of  the  House  commended  the  defensive  policy 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  adverted  with  satisfaction 
to  the  ^*  great  and  rapid  increase  of  revenue  which  had 
ariseiiKfrom  permanent  taxes." 

After  a  renewal  of  the  propositions  made  at  the  pre- 
Tious  session  for  amending  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  related  to  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  of 
President  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
a  subject  of  commanding  importance  was  considered.  It 
was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which,  after  much 
exposition,  became  a  law.  An  act  to  continue  in  force 
the  laws  raising  an  internal  revenue  was  much  discussed. 
After  an  effort  to  defeat  it,  this  act  also  passed  ;  and  the 
law  prescribing  the  mode  of  valuation  under  the  direct 
tax  was  amended. 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  General 
Davie  arrived  in  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  a 
Convention  concluded  with  France  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October  previous.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Hamilton  from  Ellsworth,  covering  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  negotiators. 
This  communication  from  a  person  who  had  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Senate,  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shows  his  sense  of  the  influential  position  of 
Hamilton. 

The  primary  object  of  the  instructions  to  the  envoys 
was  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  committed  under  the 
color  of  authority  from  the  French  Republic  or  its  agents. 
Of  these  the  captures  made,  because  the  vessels  were 
laden  with  goods  coming  from  England  or  her  posses- 
SMMiSy  or  because  they  were  not  provided  with  the  role 
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(Tequipage  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  France,  or  for  the 
want  of  other  papers  when  clearly  American— or  when 
disposed  of  without  a  regular  trial  and  condemnation, 
were  indicated  as  the  most  important  subjects  of  recla* 
mation. 

Such  indemnity  being  pledged,  and  a  mode  for  ascei^ 
taining  it  being  provided,  by  which  also  claims  for  inja- 
ries  to  France  or  her  subjects  were  to  be  adjusted,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  was  to  be 
made,  securing,  if  possible,  a  free  admission  to  the  French 
colonies.  Such  treaty  was  to  proceed  without  this  indem- 
nity, in  the  contingency  of  France  waiving  her  national 
claims,  when  a  similar  waiver  might  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Sales  of  prizes  by  the  Consuls  of 
either  party  in  the  territory  of  the  other  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited, as  was  also  any  original  arming  or  increase  of  a  for* 
mer  armament  in  the  ports  of  the  neutral  party ,-  and  tho 
trade  of  either  party  to  the  ports  of  the  other  was  to  be 
perfectly  free,  except  as  to  contraband  articles,  which 
were  enumerated.  Sequestrations  or  confiscations  of  debts 
in  funded  property  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  in  case 
of  war,  were  not  to  be  made.  This  article  with  that  re- 
lating  to  compensations  for  captures  was  to  be  permanent, 
the  other  articles  were  not  to  extend  beyond  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  ultimata  were  declared  to  be  the  prescribed  provi- 
sions for  compensation  ;  that  the  former  treaties  and  Consu- 
lar convention  should  not  in  the  whole  nor  in  part  be  revived, 
but  that  all  the  engagements  of  the  United  States  should 
be  specified  in  a  new  treaty, — that  no  guarantee  should 
be  stipulated  of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  France,  nor 
any  engagements  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance, — that  no 
aid  or  loan  should  be  promised  in  any  form, — that  no  en- 
gagement be  made,  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of 
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any  prior  treaty, — that  no  stipulation  should  be  entered 
iDto  granting  Consular  powers  under  color  of  which 
France  might  establish  tribunals  within  the  United  States ; 
or  personal  privileges  be  claimed  by  Frenchmen  incom- 
patible with  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States ; — and  that  the  duration  of  the  treaty  should  not 
exceed  twelve  years.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that,  in  fulfilment 
of  Hamilton's  policy,  besides  securing  indemnity  for  the 
spoliations  of  its  commerce,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  acts  by  which  the  sover- 
eignty and  neutrality  of  this  Republic  had  been  violated  ; 
and  that  the  noxious  preferences,  and  the  dangerous  guar- 
antee granted  by  the  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  were  to  be  excluded. 

The  actual  conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  confided 
by  Bonaparte  to  Talleyrand,  and  exhibited  in  its  progress 
hii  great  address.  The  claim  for  redress  was  met  by  a 
suggestion,  that  the  first  object  would  be  to  determine  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  the  valuation  and  indemnification 
of  injuries ;  and  the  second,  to  ensure  the  execution  of 
ibe  treaties  of  seventy-eight.  Evidence  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  hostile  acts  of  Congress  was  also  asked. 

A  plan  of  a  treaty  in  conformity  with  their  instruc- 
tions, was  submitted  by  the  envoys,  who  stated  that  the 
ancient  treaties  having  been  rescinded,  a  priority  had  at- 
tached in  favor  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This 
¥iew  was  not  acceded  to,  Bonaparte  insisting,  that  the 
ancient  treaties  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  negotiation,  they 
only  giving  the  right  to  compensation  ;  and  avowing,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  concluded,  which  did  not  place  France 
at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain. 
After  some  delay,  the  envoys  proposed  that  the  payment 
of  the  indemnities  should  be  suspended  until  the  United 
States  should  have  offisred  an  article  to  France,  re-establish- 
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ing  her  in  the  exclusive  priTiIeges  she  claimed  under  tiM 
treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  alternative  wit 
offered  of  a  recognition  of  the  ancient  treaties  with  slip* 
nlations  of  indemnity,  or  a  new  treaty  promising  equality^ 
unattended  with  indemnities.  After  much  negotiation,  tht 
envoys  resolved  to  depart  from  their  instructions,  and 
offered  an  unlimited  recognition  of  the  former  treaties 
accompanied  with  a  provision  to  extinguish  such  privileges 
claimed  under  them  as  were  detrimental  to  the  United 
States,  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  be  paid  out  of  tht 
stipulated  indemnities.  This  offer  was  not  accepted.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  granting  of  indemnities,  not  only,  that  the  fonser 
treaties  should  have  an  unqualified  recognition  ;  but  that 
their  future  operation  should  not  be  varied ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  the  real  object  was  to  avoid  indemnities,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  France  to  pay  them ! 

The  envoys  then  determined  to  conclude  a  Conven- 
tion. The  first  article  contained  the  usual  declaratioii 
of  peace  and  friendship.  The  second  stipulated,  as  the 
ministers  could  not  agree  about  the  old  Treaties  and  the 
Consular  Convention,  nor  as  to  the  indemnities  mutually 
claimed,  that  they  would  negotiate  respecting  them  at  a 
convenient  time ;  and,  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon 
these  points,  the  treaties  and  the  convention  were  to  have 
no  operation,  but  that  the  relations  of  the  two  natione 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  Convention  then  entered  into; 
It  also  provided,  that  public  ships  which  have  been  or 
may  be  taken  shall  be  restored^  and  that  property  cap- 
tured and  not  yet  condemned  definitively,  was  to  be  muti»» 
ally  given  up  on  proof  of  ownership, — that  debts  either 
of  the  two  nations  or  individuals,  shall  be  paid, — that 
their  vessels,  privateers,  and  their  prizes  shall  be  treated 
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as  those  of  nations  the  most  favored, — that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods  and  the  converse — that  neutral 
▼etsels  under  convoy  shall  not  be  visited,  the  assurances 
of  the  convoy  being  conclusive.  Armed  ships  entering 
ports  with  their  prizes  were  to  be  free  of  duty — the 
prizes  were  not  to  be  seized,  nor  the  lawfulness  of  those 
prizes  to  be  inquired  into,  but  this  stipulation  was  not  to 
extend  beyond  that  to  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  privateers  of  an  enemy  shall  not 
refit  their  ships,  sell  or  exchange  their  prizes,  or  purchase 
provisions,  except  such  as  should  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  the  next  port  of  their  own  Country. 
This  Convention  was  without  any  limitation  as  to  its 
duration. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Hamilton  from  members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  show  the  indignation  with 
which  this  compact  was  received.  A  strong  disposition 
was  felt  to  reject  it. 

''I  am  Buqnrised  and  mortified  that  our  enToys  signed  it,'^  was 
tfn  language  of  one  of  these  letters.  '^  It  appears  to  me  they  have 
done  nothing  on  the  real  points  of  complaint  One  part  of  the  treaty 
abandons  all  our  rights,  and  the  other  part  makes  us  the  dupes  of 
Fraace  in  the  game  she  means  to  play  against  the  maritime  power  of 
England.  We  lose  our  honor  by  restoring  the  ships  we  have  taken ; 
and  by  doing  so.  perhaps  make  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
Jostioe  of  our  hostile  operations.  One  stipulation  is  directly  in  viola- 
tfcmof  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Such  are  the  blessed  effects 
of  our  mission.  These  are  the  ripened  fhiits  of  this  independent  Ad- 
■idnistration.  Our  friends  in  the  Senate  are  not  enough  recoTered 
from  their  astonishment  to  b^gin  to  reflect  on  the  course  they  shall 
pursue."  '*  What,"  writes  another,  *•  is  to  be  done  with  the  French 
treaty?  How  was  Mr.  Ellsworth  persuaded  to  sign  it?  What  are 
iSbf^  Ibetings  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  result  of  his  great  worh''^ 

The  prospect  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe  was  of- 
fered afl  an  apology  for  entering  into  this  Convention 
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It  was  also  used  as  an  argument  for  its  ratification* 
Hamilton  took  a  different  view  of  the  future,  which 
events  confirmed.  He  saw  nothing  to  warrant  the  be* 
lief,  that  Bonaparte  sought  any  thing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary pacification,  thus  to  dissolve  the  coalition  against 
France,  and  obtain  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  ci 
the  vast  projects  he  was  contemplating. 

He  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Convention  ought  to  be  ratified.  Similar  views  were 
communicated  to  his  other  friends. 

** The  Convention  with  France,"  he  remarked  to  Sedgewick,  ''Is 
just  such  an  issue  as  was  to  hare  been  expected.  It  plays  into  tlie 
hands  of  France,  by  the  precedent  of  those  principles  of  navigtikm, 
which  she  is  at  this  moment  desirous  of  making  the  basis  of  a  league 
of  the  northern  powers  against  England.  This  feature  will  be  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  to  the  latter ;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  general  poll* 
tics  of  the  world,  is  a  make  weight  in  the  wrong  scale.  The  stipula- 
tion about  privateers  and  prizes  is  of  questionable  propriety.  If  third 
powers  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  annulling  of  our  treaties  wiiii 
France,  it  is  a  plain  violation  of  our  compact  with  Great  Britain.  Bat, 
I  rather  think  it  the  better  opinion,  that  pending  the  differences  which 
produced  that  measure,  it  is  a  matter  purely  between  France  and  oar* 
selves,  by  which  no  third  power  has  a  right  to  profit,  and  that  even 
the  status  quo  would  not  have  been  a  violation  of  our  engagements 
with  Great  Britain. 

"  Thus  situated,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  treaty  must  be  ratified.  The 
contrary  conduct,  would,  I  think,  utterly  ruin  the  Federal  party,  and 
endanger  our  internal  tranquillity.  Moreover,  it  is  better  to  close  the 
thing  where  it  is  than  to  leave  it  to  a  Jacobin  administration  to  do 
much  worse.  This  is  a  deliberately  formed  sentiment ;  and  I  hom^ 
will  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  our  friends.  At  the  same  time^  I 
wish  it  to  be  declared,  by  our  fiiends  in  the  Senate,  that  they  think  the 
treaty  liable  to  strong  objections,  and  pregnant  with  dangers  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  countrj ;  but,  having  been  negotiated,  they  will  not 
withhold  their  assent    Reason  should  govern."  * 

.  Though  r^oidng  at  tha  treaty,  Jeffenon,  looking  to  hi*  own  deratfa^ 
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He  also  wrote  to  Gouvernear  Morris : 

*  I  will  run  the  risk  with  you  of  giying  oountenance  to  a  charge 
hMy  brought  against  me,  though  it  has  certainly  had  a  yery  false  di- 
rection.   I  mean  that  of  being  fond  of  giving  advice. 

^  Several  friends  at  Watihington  inform  me,  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  much  hesitation  in  the  Senate  about  ratifying  the  Convention  with 
France.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  and  yet  I  would  be  sorry  that  it  should 
mature  itself  into  a  disagreement  to  the  instrument.  Having  viewed 
Its  present  form,  I  think  it  should  be  ratified. 

^In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  contrary  to  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  The  annulling  of  our  former  treaties  with  France  was 
an  act  of  reprisal,  in  con.scquenoe  of  hostile  differences — of  which  no 
other  power  had  a  right  to  benefit ;  and  which,  upon  an  accommoda- 
tion, might  have  been  rescinded  even  to  the  restoration  of  the  status 
jiio.*  Great  Britain  is  now,  in  this  respect,  in  a  better  situation  than 
she  was  when  she  made  the  treaty.  She  has  so  far  no  good  cause  to 
complain.  There  are,  indeed,  features  which  will  not  be  pleasant  to 
the  British  Cabinet — particularly,  the  principle,  that  free  sliips  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  the  flags  of  ships  of  war  shall  protect.  As 
theae  are  points,  upon  which  France  was  endeavoring  to  form  hostile 
combinations  against  Great  Britain,  the  giving  place  to  them  in  the 
Convention  will  have  an  unfriendly  countenance  towards  her ;  and  as 
it  regards  a  good  understanding  between  her  and  us,  is  to  be  regretted 
in  the  present  moment  Yet  we  had  a  right  to  make  those  stipula-  • 
tions,  and  as  they  may  be  fairly  mppossd  to  be  advantageous  to  us, 
tbey  are  not,  in  fact,  indications  of  enmity.  They  give  no  real  cause 
of  umbrage ;  and  considering  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
liar  particular  situation,  it  does  not  seem  probable,  that  they  will  pro- 
duce on  her  part  a  hostile  conduct. 

^  As  to  the  indemnification  for  spoliations,  that  was  rather  to  be 
wished  than  expected,  while  France  is  laying  the  world  under  contri- 
bution. The  people  of  this  country  will  not  endure  that  a  definitive 
rapture  with  France  shall  be  hazarded  on  this  ground.  If  this  Con- 
Tention  is  not  closed,  the  leaving  of  the  whole  subject  open  will  ren- 
der it  easier  for  a  Jacobin  administration  to  make  a  worse  thing. 
On  the  whole,  the  least  evil  is  to  ratify.    The  contrary  would  finish 

runarkf :  **  It  has  some  disagreeable  features ;  and  will  endanger  the  compro- 
Vdtting  Qt  with  Great  Britain." 
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the  rain  of  the  Federal  party,  ind  endanger  enr  Iniemal  tmatfi^ 
lity.    It  is  better  to  risk  the  dangers  on  the  other,  than  on  this  aid*.'* 

Morris  entertaining  scruples  about  the  ratificatSoiiy 
Hamilton  again  wrote  to  him. 

^  No  well-informed  man  can  donbt  that  it  is  an  exceptionable  hi- 
atrument ;  but  I  continue  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  best  upon  the  whoto 
to  ratify  it  unconditionally.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  on  tuf 
construction,  the  existence  of  the  old  treaties  is  recognized ;  though  a 
right  of  mutual  indemnities  as  to  the  past  is  admitted.  But,  inasoMMli 
as  it  is  declared,  that  they  idiall  hereafter  have  no  effect  until  a  ftitaiB 
agreement,  this  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  the  eoT^eent  oi  Francs^  tluNt 
they  shall  become  inoperative  and  null ;  unless  they  shall  be  xenvad 
by  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  So  &r,  I  think,  that  something 
is  gained.  For  the  right  of  one  party  to  annul  a  treaty  is  a  litigioiis 
right,  never  oonsmnmated,  till  the  other  party  waives  its  oppoaitkMU 
This  is  now  in  substance  done  by  France.  And,  in  my  opimon^to 
have  advanced  so  far  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

"The  indemnification  for  spoliation  is,  I  admit,  virtually  relin- 
quished, as  the  price  of  a  waiver  of  the  treaties ;  but  consideriiig  oar 
situation,  and  the  immense  and  growing  power  of  France,  that  prioe  m 
not  too  great.  Further,  there  are  such  potent  obstacles  in  the  natare 
of  things  to  the  obtaining  of  effectual  indemnification,  that  it  is  luj 
well  to  leave  it  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

'^  The  restoration  of  ships  of  war  is  an  unpleasant,  and,  I  will  not 
dony,  rather  a  humiliatiDg  thing.  But  as  it  is  in  farm  reciprocal,  il 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  unequivocal  species  of  dishonor,  which  ou|^ 
to  induce  us  to  run  great  risks.  Our  conduct,  heretofore,  has  gone  «b 
the  ground,  that  though  we  ought  not  to  submit  to  unequivoeal  dU' 
grace,  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  too  susceptible  or  over-curious  and  nifiei 
In  this  spirit,  we  have  borne  a  great  deal,  sometimes  too  muoh,  froBs 
all  the  belligerents.  Circumstances  do  not  now  invite  to  a  difoenl 
course.  Our  rapid  progress  to  strength,  will,  ere  long,  enooura^  to 
and  warrant  higher  pretensions. 

*'  You  seem  to  have  gotten  over  the  difficulty  of  the  supposed  ool- 
iision  between  the  Convention  and  our  Treaty  with  Britain.  Yoiii«i> 
ready  know  that  this  accords  with  my  opinion.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  thorny  point,  as  it  draws  into  question  our  faith  toiPfrds  a 
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fSutd  power.  This  gotten  oyer,  there  is  not,  in  mj  ^iprehension,  mbj 
iwuning  obstacle  to  a  foU  rmtification  which  may  not  be  orercome. 

^  The  limitation  of  the  treatj  as  to  time  is  doubtless  desirable,  but 
w%  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  eternal,  in  hcL  Perpetual  peace  will 
not  exist.  A  war  cuts  the  knot,  and  kares  us  free  to  renew  or  not,  to 
nmtm  absolutely,  or  with  qualifications.  With  this  yiew  of  the  sub- 
ject^ I  do  not  consider  the  oljections  to  a  simple  ratification  to  be 
■traig  enough  to  counterfafl  the  dangers  of  a  qualified  one,  which^  cer- 
tainly, will  leave  it  in  the  option  of  the  other  party  to  recede. 

^  It  is  poss'l>le,  that  in  the  pride  of  success,  our  backwardness  to 
ratify  may  be  the  pretext  of  a  rupture  to  punish  the  presumption. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  such  an  erent  would  be  disastrous,  if 
BOl  for  the  erils  which  the  arms  of  France  might  inflict,  yet  for  the 
haaud  of  internal  schisms  and  discord.  The  mania  for  France  has  in 
ft  great  degree  reriyed  in  our  country,  and  the  party  which  should  in- 
Tile  ft  rupture  would  be  likely  to  be  ruined.  Perhaps  with  the  admin- 
iitntion  we  are  going  to  haye,  there  may  be  less  danger  of  rupture 
ihuk  with  one  of  a  different  cast ;  yet  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  circumstance,  and  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  which 
dMBTfes  attention. 

''If  the  present  Conyention  bo  ratified,  our  relations  to  France  will 
hare  reoeiyed  a  precise  shape.  To  take  up  the  subject  anew,  and 
monld  it  into  a  shape  better  according  with  Jacobin  projects,  will  not 
bt  as  easy,  as  finding  the  whole  business  open,  to  giye  it  that  shape.  I 
tfafaik  it  politic,  therefore,  to  close  as  far  as  we  can. 

^  Again,  it  will  be  of  consequence  to  the  Federal  cause  in  future,  to  be 
able  to  say,  the  Federal  administration  steered  the  yessel  through  all  the 
■tams  raised  by  the  contentions  of  Europe  into  a  peaceful  and  safe 
port.  This  cannot  be  said,  if  the  contest  with  France  continues  open. 
Sndoaed  you  haye  some  recent  intelligence,  which  seems  to  strengthen 
tha  aigument  for  a  simple  ratification.  Great  Britain  stands  on  a 
pfMipioe.  The  misfortune  for  her,  is,  that  there  are  manifest  symptoms 
of  ft  depreciated  and  depreciating  paper  currency.  This  may  cut  deep. 
Tha  result  is  that  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States  is  more 
than  eyer  necessary  to  Great  Britain.  She  will  not  lightly  take  um- 
bnge,  while  France  is  in  a  position  to  ride  a  high  horse.  These  fiusta 
prudently  be  excluded  from  the  calculation." 


The  conjecture  of  Hamilton  in  this  admirable  letter  as 
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to  the  impression  made  by  this  Convention  upon  the 
British  cabinet  was  confirmed  by  advices  from  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  in  London.  Lord  Grenville  stated,  that 
he  saw  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  with 
England,  or  which  afforded  them  any  ground  of  complaint ; 
nor  did  he  object  to  any  thing,  except  the  article  respect- 
ing convoys,  which  we  were  certainly  free  to  make,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  just  at  the  present  juncture,  alluding 
to  the  misunderstanding  with  the  Northern  powers,  ^'  had 
somewhat  of  a  less  friendly  appearance  than  might  have 
been  wished."  This  Convention  was  under  discussioii 
from  the  sixteenth  of  December  until  the  third  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  excitement  which  it  caused  at  first,  gradually 
gave  way  before  Hamilton's  advice,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevail  in  full.  To  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures,  it  was  resolved  to  ratify  it  conditionally,  rejecting 
the  second  article,  which  might  have  been  construed  by 
France  as  admitting  the  existence  of  the  former  treaties ; 
and  the  third,  which  stipulated  the  restoration  of  the  pub- 
lic vessels  that  had  been  captured.  On  the  final  vote,  the 
second  article  was  expunged  by  a  large  majority,  the  third 
was  permitted  to  remain,  but  the  duration  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  proposed  to  be  limited  to  eight  years.* 

Adams  immediately  nominated  James  A.  Bayard  en- 

*  Nine  Senators  were  opposed  to  it.  Thirty-one  voted  for  it  The  nfaM 
negatives  wcre~-the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticnt,  and  PennigHi^ 
rania^Morris  of  New  York,  Wells  of  Delaware,  Read  of  South  Carolina|— > 
Stephen  Thomson  Mason  to  Monroe,  February  5,  1801.  *'  Adams  stated  totfie 
Senate  that  it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  his  own  judgment  and  in- 
clination to  have  agreed  to  the  instrument  uncondUumally"  "  Where  then,**  be 
observed,  **  was  the  danger  of  this  negotiation  ?  Nowhere  but  in  the  distmbad 
imagination  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  To  me  only  was  it  dangerous.  To 
as  a  public  man  it  was  fatal,  and  that  only  because  Alexander  HamOton 
pleased  to  wield  it  as  a  poisoned  weapon,  with  the  express  pnrpoee  of  deetroj- 
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▼ay  to  France,  who  declined  the  appointment  The  Con- 
Tention  so  modified  was  confirmed  by  Bonaparte.  Thus 
the  great  end  of  Hamilton's  foreign  policy  was  attained. 
With  Great  Britain  war  was  postponed, — with  France 
peace  preserved.  Indignant  as  he  was  at  the  humiliation 
the  American  character  had  sufiered,  and  resolved  to  re- 
list at  every  hazard  the  aggravated  aggressions  her  Rev- 
dotionary  rulers  were  committing,  Hamilton  never  forgot 
the  day  when,  standing  between  Washington  and  Ro- 
cbambeau,  he  saw  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  the 
United  arms  of  America  and  France — the  portrait  of 
whose  benevolent,  unfortunate  Monarch  was  always  sus- 
pended before  him.  Justly  might  he  feel  that  by  his 
energetic  and  moderate  counsels  this  great  ^  good  ^ — 
FxACK — had  been  preserved  to  a  nation  whose  govern- 
ment was  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.^ 

Ellsworth  having  determined  to  remain  in  France  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  Jay,  in  a  message  to 
which  it  was  not  usual  to  return  an  answer,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  the  electors  of  President  were  to  be 
chosen,  alluded  ^  to  the  patriotic  zeal  and  important  ser- 
Tices  of  the  President.''  This  commendation  gave,  at  the 
time,  not  a  little  umbrage  to  the  Federalists.  A  sincere 
respect  for  the  services  of  Jay  had  secured  to  him  their 
long  continued,  faithful,  zealous  support.  They  had 
labored  to  appease  the  dissatisfactions  ascribed  to  him ; 

•  T*  t<mv  aytAoWf    •         •         ♦         • 
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and  to  soothe  the  prejudices  his  own  prejudices  had  ex* 
cited,  by  appealing  from  his  defects  to  his  great  and  sab* 
stantial  merits.  But  the  estrangement  from  him  was  ex.* 
tensive,  and  though  long  kept  out  of  view,  was  now  littlo 
diguised.  An  eulogium  upon  Adams,  by  the  statesmaOy 
whom  they  had  most  warmly  defended  from  the  charge 
of  ''  British  influence,''  upon  the  man  who  had  ruined 
their  party,  while  imputing  to  it  such  influence,  delivered 
publicly  on  the  very  day,  at  the  very  moment,  which  pre- 
ceded the  triumph  of  their  adversaries,  was  unexpected. 
Jay  wrote  to  the  President  communicating  a  copy  of  bif 
message,  which  Adams  acknowledged  with  warmth,  but 
in  terms  of  little  dignity.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
offered  of  manifesting  his  gratitude.  Though  Jay  had 
previously  declined  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  had,  within  a 
few  days,  publicly  declared  his  intention  to  retire  from 
public  life,  Adams  nominated  him  to  the  vacancy.  The 
office  was  again  declined ;  *  and  Marshall  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  National  judiciary — the  sphere  of  bk 
long  invaluable  service! 

While  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  with  France,  tbe 
attention  of  the  nation  was  fixed  upon  the  issue  of  tbe 
election  of  its  chief  magistrate. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  assembled  in  each  State  on 
the  appointed  day.  As  to  those  of  Virginia  and  New 
York,  the  course  of  each  was  a  source  of  solicitude  to 
the  respective  candidates  of  the  Democracy.  The  diver- 
sion at  the  previous  election  of  the  fifteen  votes  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Samuel  Adams  had  given  Burr  dire  ofifence.    He 


*  **  I  consider  it  impoMible,"  Woloott  wrote,  *'  that  Mr.  Jay  thoold 
to  take  the  office  of  Chief  Jnttice  ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  iStm 
Preaident  will  so  sport  with  such  lerioua  things." 
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regmrded  and  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  ;  and  at 
the  Caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  it 
was  made  a  condition  of  his  consent  to  become  a  candi- 
date, that  a  pledge  should  be  given,  to  secure,  if  practi- 
cable, an  equal  vote  to  him  with  Jefferson.  A  violation 
of  this  pledge  by  Virginia  might  lose  the  vote  of  New 
York.  To  guard  against  this  contingency,  Madison  wrote 
to  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  Virginia : 

^  I  now  inclose  a  letter  left  here  by  Mr.  Alston  (son-in-law  of  Burr.) 
It  will  oommonicate  all  that  I  oonld  repeat  from  one  to  roc  from  Colonel 
Bvaa  and  Mr.  Gelston.  The  latter  is  nneasy  lest  the  Southern  States 
would  not  be  true  to  tlieir  duty.  I  hope  he  will  be  sensible,  that 
tlMre  was  no  occasion  for  it  It  seems  important  that  all  proper  means 
thoDld  emanate  from  Richmond  for  guarding  against  a  division  of  the 
Rspablican  votes,  by  which  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  may 
bt  lost.  It  would  he  iuperfltumi  to  tugge*t  to  you  the  mUch^f 
fmmUing  from  the  leatt  ground  of  reproach,  and  particularly  to  Vir- 
gMa  on  this  hsad^ 

It  being  supposed  by  Burr,  that  an  equal  vote  would 
thus  be  secured  in  other  States,  it  would  decide  the  elec- 
tkm  in  his  favor,  could  a  single  vote  be  diverted  from 
Jefferson.  This  was  attempted  in  the  Electoral  College 
of  New  York.  Reasons  existing  to  apprehend  that  Burr 
had  obtained  the  control  of  one  of  the  electors,  a  person 
of  feeble  intellect,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  how 
to  frustrate  this  infidelity,  became  a  matter  of  anxious 
consultation.  An  expedient  was  resorted  to  which  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  meeting  of  the  Electors,  as  soon  as  their 
credentials  were  read,  Floyd,  a  member  from  Long  Island, 
took  the  floor ;  and,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  the  course 
he  proposed,  that  they  were  unanimous,  moved,  that  the 
vote  by  secret  ballot  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  that  each 
elector  should  place  his  ballot  openly  on  the  table !  This 
carried  without  debate,  and  thus  the  entire  vote  of 
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New  York  was  secured  to  Jefferson.*  A  similar  diversion 
of  a  vote  from  Burr  had  been  contemplated  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  but  was  not  effected,  f 

The  general  official  result  was  not  ascertained  for  some 
time  ;  but  positive  intelligence  of  the  vote  of  South  Car- 
olina was  received  at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December.  There  was  now  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  ^*  an  absolute  parity  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Burr."  X  I^  s^'  ^^^  election  would 
devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  sources  of  apprehension  opened  upon  JeffersoiL 
One,  that  the  members  from  New  York  might  be  induced 
to  withdraw  from  him  her  vote.  The  other,  that  the 
Federalists  would  prefer  Burr.  He  applied  himself  imme- 
diately to  remove  the  first  of  these  obstacles  to  his  am- 
bition. 

A  majority  of  the  Representatives  from  New  Yorit 
were  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  most  influential  of 
these  was  Edward  Livingston,  the  brother  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  that  State.  The  day  after^  the  vote  of  South  Carolina 
was  known  §  at  Washington,  Jefferson  wrote  to  the 
latter.] 


*  Statement  of  Judge  Woodworth,  one  of  the  electon.  Cbeetham 
to  Jefferson — **  One  New  York  elector — *  Lispenard ' — was  to  have  dropped 
hiu,  but  was  alarmed  not  to  do  it  Burr  went  twice  to  Rhode  Island.  Timo- 
thy Green  was  his  agent  at  the  seat  of  government  of  South  Carolina." 

f  This  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  Freneau  of  the  2d  December  reoeiyed  bj 
Jefferson  on  the  12th,  advising  him  that  *'  he  would  have  8  votes,  Bmr  7t 
Clinton  l.** 

i  Jefferson  to  Madison,  iii.  447,  Dec.  19,  1800. 

§  Doc.  14,  1800.     Jefferson's  Works,  iiL  442. 

I  In  the  life  of  Jefferson  by  Tucker,  ii.  75,  it  is  stated :  <*  In  the  mocdi  of 
December,  when  the  issue  of  the  election  was  ascertained,  Mr.  Jeflerson,  moi 
anticipating  that  equality  of  votes  between  Colonel  Burr  and  himself  which 
would  carry  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  began  to  look  aboat 
for  the  formation  of  his  cabinet ;  and  having  concurred  with  the  gmmU 
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This  letter*  is  characteristic.  The  Chancellor  had 
been  much  interested  in  experiments  on  the  application 
of  steam,  the  use  of  which  he  afterwards  essentially  pro- 
moted. He  was  also  something  of  a  philosopher.  But 
these  were  the  amusements  of  his  leisure — neither  these 
nor  his  judicial  duties  so  far  engrossed  him  as  to  render 
him  inattentive  to  other  interests. 

Jefferson  commenced  his  letter  by  informing  Living- 
ston, that  his  communications  on  the  steam-engine  had 
been  laid  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  by  whom  they 
would  be  printed.  He  then  mentioned  a  recent  discovery 
of  bones,  supposed  to  be  of  the  mammoth,  in  his  vi- 
cinity, and  propounded  two  interesting  questions.  First. 
**  Whether  they  are  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  ?  "  Sec- 
oimL  '*  What  are  the  particular  bones  ;  and  could  he  pos- 
sibly procure  them  ?  "  "  If  they  are  to  be  bought,''  he 
added,  **  I  will  gladly  pay  for  them  whatever  you  shall 
agree  to  as  reasonable  ;  and  will  place  the  money  in  New 
York  as  instantaneously  after  it  is  made  known  to  me,  as 
the  post  can  carry  it,  as  I  will  all  expense  of  package, 
transportation,  &c.'' 

Having  thus  given  evidence  of  his  interest  in  natural 

^  ike  natum,  in  selecting  Mr.  Madiwm  for  the  department  of  State  and  Mr. 
Oallatin  for  the  Treasury,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Rohert  R.  Livingston  to  offer  him 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  Tucker  probably  was  not  aware  of  the 
fiwt,  that  the  South  Carolina  vote  was  known  at  Washington  the  day  be/ore 
lli  date  of  this  Utter  to  Livingston,  which  is  shown  by  the  previous  extract  of 
ft  letter  from  Gunn  to  Hamilton  of  the  18th  of  December,  written  at  Wash- 
iqgtoiL  Hamilton's  Worics,  yL  483.  Randall  makes  a  similar  statement, 
with  tke  eantradiction  before  his  eye*,  having  quoted  the  pages  before  and  after 
it  in  Hamilton's  Works,  he  wrote  :  "  On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Je£ferson 
tmppoeing  the  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  settled,  wrote  Chancellor  R.  R. 
Lfringston,  inviting  lilm  to  accept  tho  Secretary-ship  of  the  Navy.*  Randall'i 
MbwoD,  11  572. 

•  Jeflenoa*t  Worka,  liL  442.    Deo.  14, 1800. 
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philosophy,  on  ^  reasonable  ^  terms  ;  and  of  his  intended 
punctuality;  he  proceeded  to  address  him  on  ^a  still 
more  important  subject/'  Being  satisfied  that  the  repub- 
lican vote  had  been  successful,  he  thought  he  might  ^ven- 
ture to  hazard  propositions  on  that  hypothesis,  without  be- 
ing justly  subject  to  raillery  or  ridicule."  The  Constito* 
tion,  he  wrote, 

*^  to  which  we  are  all  attached,  was  meant  to  be  republican,  and  we 
belieye  to  be  republican  according  to  every  candid  interpretation.  Tdt 
we  haTe  seen  it  so  interpreted  and  administered,  as  to  be  truly  whst 
the  French  haye  called  it,  a  monarchic  masqu6.  Tet  so  long,"  he  said, 
'*  has  the  yessel  run  on  this  way,  and  been  trimmed  to  it,  that  to  pat 
her  on  her  republican  tack,  will  require  all  the  skill,  the  firmness,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  ablest  and  best  friends.  It  is  a  crisis,  which  calls  <ni 
them  to  sacrifice  all  other  objects ;  and  repair  to  her  aid  in  this  mo* 
mentous  operation, — not  only  their  skill  is  wanting,  but  their  namet 
also.  It  is  essential  to  assemble  in  the  outset  persons  to  compose  our 
administration,  whose  talents,  integrity  and  Reyolutionary  name  and 
principles,  may  inspire  the  nation  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence ) 
and  impose  an  awful  silence  on  all  the  maligners  of  republicanism ;  tt 
may  suppress  in  embryo  the  purpose,  ayowed  by  one  of  their  most  dsr- 
ing  and  efiectiye  chiefs,  of  beating  down  the  administration.  Then 
names  do  not  abound  at  this  day.  So  few  are  they,  that  yours,  taj 
friend,  cannot  be  spared  among  them,  without  leaying  a  blank  that  can- 
not be  filled.  If  I  can  obtain  from  the  public  the  aid  of  those  I  hare 
contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  are  we  un- 
fortunate indeed  I 

"  We  shall  be  unable  to  realize  the  prospects  which  haye  been  bald 
out  to  the  people,  and  must  fall  haeh  into  monarehismy  tor  want  of 
heads,  not  hands,  to  help  us  out  of  it.  This  is  a  common  cause,  mf 
dear  sir,  common  to  all  republicans.  Though  I  haye  been  too  honor»» 
bly  placed  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  breach,  so  happOy 
made ;  yet  the  energies  of  eyery  indiyidual  are  necessary ;  and  in  the 
wry  phice  where  his  energies  can  most  serye  the  enterprise.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  your  colleagues  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you ;  one 
of  them  whom  you  cannot  mistake,  peculiarly  sa — The  part  which  df» 
comstances  constrain  us  to  propose  to  you,  is  the  Secretaryship  of  tfal 
Nayy  I    These  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  letter.    Bepubli* 
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is  90  rare  in  those  puis  which  possess  nautical  skill,  that  I 

lot  find  it  allied  there  to  the  other  qualifications. 

*^  Though  jou  are  not  nautical  by  profesnon^  yet  jour  residence 
and  your  mechanical  science  qualify  you,  as  well  as  a  genthman  can 
pOflBihly  be ;  and  sufficiently,  to  enable  you  to  choose  under  agents 
perfectly  qualified,  and  to  superintend  their  conduct  Come  forward, 
then,  my  dear  sir,  and  give  us  the  aid  of  your  talents  and  the  weight 
of  jour  character  towards  the  new  establishment  of  republicanism ;  I 
taj,  fin*  its  new  establishment ;  fi>r  hitherto,  we  have  seen  only  its 
Urwc€9tiey 

Having  thus  compendiously  appealed  to  Livingston's 
pride  of  talent,  pride  of  integrity,  pride  of  name,  and  of 
Revolutionary  principles,  to  sacrifice  all  other  objects  to 
the  great  duty  of  saving  a  sinking  State  from  the  embryo 
purpose  imputed  to  Hamilton ;  having  shown,  how  im- 
perative the  sacrifice  was,  because  republicanism  was 
rare  where  nautical  skill  was  possessed,  having  evinced 
how  easy  and  how  fit  the  transformation  of  a  Chancellor 
and  of  a  gentleman  into  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  "travestie"  of  republicanism, 
Jefferson  closed  his  letter,  with  the  comforting  assurance 
with  which  it  began,  that  as  the  gratification  of  his  own 
philosophical  curiosity  should  cost  him  nothing,  so  this 
sacrifice  to  his  country,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  would  be  attended  with  little  ''expense"  in  a 
^situation  so  rural "  as  that  of  Washington.  Livingston 
was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal,  but  differing  from  Jef- 
ferson as  to  the  '^  very  place "  where  his  energies  could 
••  most  serve  the  enterprise,"  and  not  equally  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Union,  he  preferred  a  foreign  mission. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attempted  was  to  cajole  Burr. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  him  by  the  same  hand  which  was  to 
convey  his  missive  to  the  Chancellor.  It  is  seen,  that  in 
his  letter  to  the  latter,  he  sought  to  mask  his  object  by 
concealing  the  *'  absolute  parity  of  votes ;  ^  and  assuring 
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him,  that  **  he  was  placed  in  front  of  those  who  were  to 
enter  the  breach." 

To  Burr,  he  gratuitously  wrote  the  next  day : 

*'  It  is  said.^'  South  Carolina  '*  would  withdraw  from  yourself  one 
TOte,  that  Tennessee  would  gire  the  second  yote  to  Gallatin.  It  is  also 
surmised,  that  the  yote  of  Georgia  will  not  be  entire,"  but,  that,  if  thk 
were  so,  he  would  have  *  four  or  five  votes  at  least  above  Mr.  AdamA.' 
That '  it  was  badly  managed '  to  have  *  left  to  hazard  what  might  frns- 
trate  half  the  republican  wish." 

Thus  giving  the  impression  to  Burr  that  he  would  be 
chosen  Vice  President,  he  wrote  him  : 

^  While  I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  because  it  is  more  honorable  and  doubtless  more  grateful  to 
you  than  any  station  within  the  competence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate ; 
yet /or  myself^  for  the  atibstantial  terviee  of  the  public^  I  feel  most  Beo- 
sibly  the  loss  we  sustain  of  your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It 
leaves  a  chasm  in  my  arrangements,  which  cannot  adequately  be  filled 
up."  *^  I  had  endeavored  to  compose  an  administration,  whose  talents^ 
integrity,  names,  and  dispositions  should  at  once  inspire  onboiinded 
confidence  in  the  public  mind,  and  ensure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  ooii- 
duct  of.  the  public  business.  /  loee  you  from  the  liat^  and  am  not  sore 
of  all  the  others.^' 

Then  appealing  to  Burr's,  and  gratifying  his  own  hate 
of  Hamilton,  he  observed  : 

**  Should  the  gentlemen  who  possess  the  public  confidence  dedine 
taking  a  part  in  their  affairs,  and  force  us  to  take  persons  unknown  to 
the  people,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country  may  realize  his  avowal,  that 
'  he  will  beat  down  the  administration.'  ^*  We  shall  of  course  see  you 
before  the  fourth  of  March.  Accept  my  respectful  and  affectionate 
salutations.'" 

This  letter,  founded  on  a  false  representation  of  his 
own  *  impressions  of  the  result,  written  under  great  ap- 

*  It  was  written  Dec  15,  two  days  after  the  intelligence  from  South  Caio* 
lina  had  reached  Waahington.    Jefferson's  Worki^  lit  444. 
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prehensions,  intended  to  induce  the  belief  by  Burr  that  in 
the  event  of  Adams  being  elected  Vice  President,  Jeffer- 
son had  purposed  to  include  him  in  the  Cabinet,  evidently 
had  for  its  object  to  conciliate  him  in  a  competition  which 
he  feared  was  inevitable  from  "  the  parity  of  votes,"  which, 
he  after  wrote  to  Madison,  had  **  produced  great  dismay 
and  gloom  in  the  Republican  gentlemen  here  and  exulta- 
tion in  the  Federalists." 

Burr  understood  him ;  and  with  equal  candor  replied.* 
"  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  having  at  least  nine 
States,  if  the  business  shall  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  *  *  *  In  short,  my  whole  time  and  at- 
tention shall  be  unceasingly  employed  to  render  your  ad- 
ministration grateful  and  honorable  to  your  country  and 
to  yourself.  To  this,  I  am  impelled  by  the  highest  sense 
of  duty,  as  by  the  most  devoted  personal  attachmentJ*^ 

With  the  same  view  Jefferson  wrote  again  to  Burr 
while  the  controversy  was  pending,  pronouncing  a  letter, 
pprporting  to  be  his,  and  containing  statements,  "highly 
injurious"  to  Burr,  which  the  person  who  saw  it  and  who 
knew  his  handwriting,  did  not  doubt  to  be  genuine,  a 
forgery,  transmitting  a  press  copy  of  it ;  and  deprecating 
''attempts  to  sow  tares  between  them,  that  might  divide 
them  and  their  friends."  It  ended  with  the  observation, 
''A  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  furnishes  us,  with  the 
best  test  of  the  contrivances  which  will  be  practised  by 
the  enemies  of  both,''  and  tendered  ^^  assurances  of  his 
high  respect  and  esteem^  f 

•  Dec.  28,  1800. 

f  Tet,  in  vol  iv.  530,  of  Jeffenon*t  Works,  he  records,  "  I  had  nerer  seen 
Colonel  Bnrr  till  he  came  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  His  conduct  very  soon 
iiupired  me  vrith  distrust.  I  habitual^  cautioned  Mr.  Madison  against  trusting 
hbn  too  much.  I  saw,  afterwards,  that  under  General  Washington's  and  Mr. 
Adams's  administrations,  whenever  a  great  militaiy  appointment  or  si  diplo* 
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Four  days  after  *  his  former  letter  to  Burr,  he  wrote 
to  Madison,  informing  him,  that  South  Carolina  had  in 
some  measure  decided  the  contest ;  and  his  belief,  that  he 
and  Burr  had  each  seventy-three  votes,  Adams  sixty-five, 
and  Pinckney  one  less — that  Rhode  Island  had  withdrawn 
one  vote  from  Pinckney — that  Tennessee  might  do  the 
same  as  to  Burr,  and  that  there  might  be  one  vote  in  Ver- 
mont for  himself.  But  he  observed,  '*I  hold  the  latter 
impossible,  and  the  former  not  probable,  and — that  there 
will  he  an  absolute  parity  ''  between  the  two  republican  can- 
didates ;''  that  the  Federalists  openly  declared  they  would 
prevent  an  election,  and  would  name  a  President  pro  teiii. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  seven  States  on  whose  votes 
he  counted  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  addinj^ 
''  and  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  Bactie  of  Maryland,  and 
Linn  of  Nev)  Jersey  will  come  over.*^ 

On  the  tenth  of  January  Madison  replied: 

"  On  the  supposition  of  either  eyent,  whether  of  an  interregnium  la 
the  EzecutiTe  or  of  a  surreptitious  intrigue  into  it,  it  becomes  a  qufls- 
tion  of  the  first  order,  what  is  the  course  demanded  by  the  crisil. 
Will  it  be  best  to  acquiesce  in  a  suspension  or  usurpation  of  the  ExBO- 
utiye  authority,  till  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  next;  or 
for  Congress  to  be  summoned  by  sl  joint  proclamation  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  two  characters,  haying  a  majority  of  yotes  for  President  ? 
My  present  judgment  favors  the  latter  expedient.  The  prerogative  of 
convening  the  legislature  must  reside  in  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  if 
hoth  concur,  must  substantially  include  the  requisite  will.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  people  would  undoubtedly  be  pursued.  And  if^  in  refer- 
fmce  to  the  Constitution,  the  proceeding  be  not  strictly  regular,  the  ir- 

matic  one  waA  to  be  made,  he  came  post  to  Philadelphia,  to  show  himielf; 
and,  in  fact,  that  he  was  always  cA  market  if  they  wanted  him  ; — with  theap 
impressioDs  there  had  never  been  an  intimacy  between  us,  and  bnt  little  asso- 
ciation. When  I  destined  him  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  oat  of  respect 
for  the  favor  he  bad  obtained  with  the  Repnblican  party,  by  his  extraordinaij 
exertions  and  saccess  in  &e  New  York  election  in  1800." 
•  Dec.  19. 
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ngnlarity  will  be  less  in  form,  than  anj  other  adequate  to  the  emer^ 
gBoej,  and  will  be  in  /arm  only^  rather  than  in  snbstanoe.  Whereas 
the  other  remedies  proposed  are  substantial  violations  of  the  wiU  of 
tbe  people,  of  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  public  order 
and  biterest." 

Such  was  Madison !  This  suggestion  was  counte- 
nanced by  Jefferson.* 

The  excitement  of  Virginia  is  seen  in  other  counsels. 
A  judge  of  much  notoriety,  wrote  the  Governor,  three 
days  before,  recommending  the  legislature  to  remain  in 
session,  until  the  event  of  the  Presidential  election  be 
known  ;  inquiring  whether  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  pro- 
Tide  for  an  additional  number  of  arms ;  and  to  amend  the 
laws  (if  necessary)  for  organizing  and  training  the  militia ; 
and  wise  to  publish  an  address  to  the  people,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  instructing  their  representatives,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  calling  a  Convention  of  the  State,  or 
requiring  Congress  to  assemble  a  Convention  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  person  suggested  soon  after, 
instead  of  a  President,  that  a  deputy  be  elected  from 
each  State,  to  compose  a  federal  executive  council,  f 

Another  proposes  the  removal  of  the  arms  and  the 
military  stores  of  the  State  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  placing 
over  them  a  guard  of  militia,  avowing  his  apprehension, 
that: 

**  Hamilton  will  perhaps  be  bold  enough  to  procure  himself  to  be 
dselared  President,  and  endeavor  by  means  of  English  ud  and  the  dis- 
aftcted  to  State  soyereignty,  to  maintain  the  usurpation.  */  *  * 
He  declares  Congress  ought  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  and  gains 
fKfW  with  the  people,  while  perhaps  he  nudntains  he  has  the  power 
to  make  a  President  if  one  cannot  be  regularly  made  by  the  constitn- 

•  Jeflbnon*!  Wozka,  It.  855,  ed.  1854. 

t  St.  Qeorge  Tuoker  to  Monroe,  Janoarj  7  and  Febmaiy  25, 180L 
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tioDAl  day,  and  iDtri^es  to  be  chosen  himself  A  desperado  in  the 
chair  and  English  force  is  their  only  hope  now,  I  believe.  But  perhi^ 
they  are  too  completely  discomfited  to  try  it"  * 

*  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  aon-in-law  of  Jefienon,  to  Monroe,  Febmaiy  14, 
1801. 
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I  trviS  Sev  fiac5aui  k  ^bhl  vZl  a.-c  jc  iir  ja«  si  bwi  » 

pradns  cauoB^ttoa,  MfcrKS  ii  10  be  |R<eR«L     He  »  bj 
ftr  MiC  fto  ^insenai  «  cju ;  and  he  hv  prcttuaow  &  c& 

'  Ai  to  ^rr.  tberfc  k  *^^*^^  m  Ls§  &Tor.     Eis  prtrate 
ii  MC  MtaAA  \gj  ha  mott  pwtid  frinli.      He  is  faAakmpt  beTood 
MdiaytiMk,  cxe^  faj  tbe  pinndcr  of  Ui  eooatzj.      Hss  poblic  princi- 

•  Dim:  1«;  ISOa 
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pies  have  no  other  spring  or  lim  than  his  own  aggnndizemtnt^  P^f^ 
aut  nrfas.  If  he  can,  he  will  oertainlj  disturb  onr  institutionay  to 
secure  himself  permanent  power,  and  with  it  wealth.  He  is  tmlj  tbft 
Catiline  of  America.  But  earl7  measures  must  be  taken  to  fix  ml 
this  point  the  opinions  of  the  Federalists.  Among  them,  from  dUttBt- 
ent  motives,  Burr  will  find  partisans.  If  the  thing  be  neglected^  hb 
maj  possibly  go  far." 

The  day  after,  he  again  addressed  Wolcott : 

^  There  is  no  drcumstanoe  which  has  occmred  in  the  course  of  our 
political  affairs,  that  has  given  me  so  much  pain  as  the  idea  thai  Mn 
Burr  might  be  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  by  the  means  of  the  Fete* 
alists.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  party  has  hitherto  solid  daima  of 
merit  with  the  public,  and  so  long  as  it  does  nothing  to  forfeit  its  tittt 
to  confidence.  I  shall  continue  to  hope  that  our  misfortunes  are  teiBp6» 
rary,  and  that  the  party  will  er^  long  emerge  from  its  depressioii.  Bvl 
if  it  shall  act  a  foolish  or  unworthy  part  in  any  c^>ital  instance^  I  afaftU 
then  despair. 

^*  Such  without  doubt  will  be  the  part  it  will  act,  if  it  shall  serioMh 
ly  attempt  to  support  Mr.  Burr,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  If  H 
fiuls,  as  after  all  is  not  improbable,  it  will  have  riveted  theanimosifyaf 
that  person,  will  have  destroyed  or  weakened,  the  motives  to  modem- 
tion  which  hi  must  at  present  feel,  and  it  will  expose  them  to  tha  4b» 
grace  of  a  defeat  in  an  attempt  to  elevate  to  the  first  place  in  the  Qor- 
emment,  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community.  If  it  succeed^  il 
will  have  done  nothing  more  nor  less  than  place  in  that  station  a  maa 
who  will  possess  the  boldness  and  daring  necessary  to  give  suooesa  to 
the  Jacobin  system,  instead  of  one,  who  for  want  of  that  quality,  will  bt 
less  fitted  to  promote  it. 

^^  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  won  to  the  Federal 
views.*  It  is  a  vain  hope.  Stronger  ties,  and  stronger  inducements  thaa 
they  can  ofier,  will  impel  him  in  a  different  direction.  His  ambition  wiB 
not  be  content  with  those  olgects  which  virtuous  men  of  either  par^, 
will  allot  to  it ;  and  his  situation  and  his  habits  will  oblige  him  to  ha^ 
recourse  to  corrupt  expedients,  from  which  he  will  be  restrained  by  no 

•  Ames  wrote :  «*  I  donbt  whether  Bvrr  will  be  Fedenl,  if  chosen  bj  Feisf 
and  he  would  reconcile  bimielf  to  hit  eld  fiaea^  as  soon  at  be  oaa.'^  Aiai% 
L291. 
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mond  scruple.  To  locomplish  his  end,  he  must  lean  upon  unprinci- 
pled men,  and  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  myrmidons  who  have 
liitherto  surrounded  him.  To  these,  he  will  no  doubt  add  able  rogues 
of  the  Federal  party,  but  he  will  employ  the  rogues  of  all  parties 
to  orerrule  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  prosecute  projects  which 
wlae  men  of  every  description  will  disapproye.  These  things  are  to  be 
uiferred  with  moral  certainty  from  the  character  of  the  man.  Every 
step  in  his  career,  proves  that  he  has  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of 
Catiline^  and  he  is  too  cold-blooded,  and  too  determined  a  conspirator 
ever  to  change  his  plan. 

*'  What  would  you  think  of  these  toasts  and  this  conversation  at 
Us  table  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  7  1st  The  French  Re- 
public. 2d.  The  Commissioners  on  both  sides  who  negotiated  the 
Oonrention.  3d.  Bonaparte.  4th.  La  Fayette.  What  would  you 
think  of  his  having  seconded  the  positions,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  allow  the  belligerent  powers  to  bring  in  and  sell  their 
ptlias,  and  build  and  equip  ships  in  out  ports  ?  Do  you  not  see  in  this 
the  scheme  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  instrument  of  power 
tod  wealth  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  spec- 
nlftted  upon  the  popular  prejudices,  will  consult  them  in  the  object  of  a 
war  when  he  thinks  it  is  expedient  to  make  one  ?  Can  a  man,  who, 
dsspising  democracy,  has  chimed  in  with  all  its  absurdities,  be  diverted 
from  the  plan  of  ambition  which  must  have  directed  his  course  ?  They 
who  suppose  it  must  understand  little  of  human  nature  ?  • 

"  If  Jefferson  is  President,  the  whole  responsibility  of  bad  meas- 
will  rest  with  the  Anti-Federalists.  If  Burr  is  made  so  by  the 
the  whole  responsibility  will  rest  with  them.  The  other 
pirty  will  say  to  the  people,  *  We  intended  him  only  for  Vice  Pred- 
dsnt,  there,  he  might  have  done  yeej  well,  or  been  at  least  harmless. 
But  the  Federalists,  to  disappoint  us,  and  a  majority  of  you,  took  ad- 
jutage of  a  momentary  superiority  to  put  him  in  the  first  place.  He 
is  therefore  their  President,  and  they  must  answer  for  all  the  evils  of 
hit  bad  conduct.'    And  the  people  will  believe  them. 

**  Will  any  reasonable  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists  up* 
hold  the  policy  of  assuming  so  great  a  responsibility  in  the  support  of 
so  unpromising  a  character  ?  The  negative  is  so  manifest  that,  had  I 
not  been  assured  of  the  contrary,  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible, 
that  assent  to  it  would  have  been  attended  with  a  moment's  hesita- 
tfcm.    Alasl    When  wfll  men  ooosult  their  reason  rather  than  their 
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passions  ?  Whateyer  they  maj  imagine,  the  desire  of  mortifying  thia 
adrerse  party  must  be  the  chief  spring  of  the  disposition  to  prefer  Mir. 
Burr.  This  disposition  reminds  me  of  the  conduct  of  the  Datdi 
moneyed  men,  who,  from  their  hatred  of  the  old  aristocracy,  favored 
the  admission  of  the  French  into  Holland,  to  oyertum  eyery  thiqg. 
Adieu  to  the  Federal  Troy,  if  they  once  introduce  this  Grecian  hone 
into  their  citadel. 

^  Trust  me,  my  dear  friend,  you  cannot  render  a  greater  Berrioe  to 
your  country,  than  to  resist  this  project  Far  better  will  it  be  to  oi- 
deaTor  to  obtain  from  Jefferson  assurances  on  some  cardinal  pointf. 
1st  The  preservation  of  the  actual  fiscal  system.  2d.  Adherence  to 
the  neutral  plan.  3d.  The  preservation  and  gradual  increase  of  the 
Navy.  4th.  The  continuance  of  our  friends  in  the  oflSices  they  fill,  ex- 
cept in  the  great  departments,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  left  ficee. 
Adieu — ever  yours." 

The  first  letters  Hamilton  received  on  this  subject 
were  from  Otis,  and  from  Sedgewick,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

By  Otis  the  questions  were  propounded, 

"  Whether  any  terms  could  be  obtuned  from  Burr  favorable  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  and  whether  he  would  adhere  to  terms 
when  stipulated  ?  Whether  it  was  advisable  to  attempt  a  negotiation 
with  him,  in  what  manner,  and  through  what  channel  ?  What  should 
be  the  outlines  of  an  agreement  with  him,  and  what  security  can  be 
devised  for  his  adherence  to  it  ?  "  *^  It  is  palpable,  that  to  elect  him 
would  be  to  cover  the  opposition  vrith  chagrin,  and  to  sow  among  them 
the  seeds  of  a  mortal  division." 

Sedgewick,  having  stated  in  confidence  part  of  the 
character  of  the  recent  convention  with  France,  commu- 
nicated to  him  facts  indicating  the  probability  of  the  elec- 
tion of  President  coming  to  the  House.     He  observed, 

"  Should  the  House  have  to  decide  between  these  rivaU  (Jefferson 
and  Burr)  my  opinion  would  pr^er  the  former  for  reasons  which  wiU 
readily  occur  to  you.     In  this,  many  of  my  friends  difier  from 
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Thcj  suppose  that  Burr,  if  preferred,  will  be  compelled  to  throw  him- 
Mlf  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  part^.^' 

Hamilton  replied  to  him  on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
camber: 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  that,  in  the  event  of  Jef- 
invon  and  Burr  coming  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  the  former  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  appointment  of  Burr  as  President  would  disgrace 
our  country  abroad.  No  agreement  with  him  could  be  relied  on.  His 
prlTBte  circumstances  render  disorder  a  necessary  resource.  His  pub- 
Bo  principles  offer  no  obstacle.  His  ambition  aims  at  nothing  short  of 
p§rmanent  power  and  wealth  in  his  own  person.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
let  not  the  Federal  party  be  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  this  man." 

His  reply  to  Otis  was  to  the  same  eflfect :  * 

**  Burr  lovea  nothing  but  himself;  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  own 
agpmndizement,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  short  of  permanent 
power  in  his  own  hands.  No  compact  that  he  should  make  with  any 
pusion  in  his  breast,  except  ambition,  could  be  relied  upon  by  himself. 
How  then  should  we  be  able  to  rely  upon  any  agreement  with  him. 
Jefferson,  I  suspect,  will  not  dare  much.  Burr  will  dare  every  thing, 
in  the  sanguine  hope  of  effecting  every  thing." 

Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Gouvemeur  Morris  : 

^J^tfnon  or  Burr.  The  former,  without  all  doubt  The  latter, 
in  my  judgment,  has  no  principle  public  or  private ;  could  be  bound  by 
no  agreement ;  will  listen  to  no  monitor  but  his  ambition,  and  for  this 
porpoee  will  use  the  worst  part  of  the  community  as  a  ladder  to  climb 
X/f^pwmanent  power^^  and  an  instrument  to  crush  the  better  part  He 
Is  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  resources  that  grow 
•Bt  of  war  and  disorder,  or  by  a  sale  to  a  foreign  power,  or  by  great 

•  Dee.  2S,  180a 

t  Dwight  Foster  to  the  author.  Maj  20, 1869.  "  Mj  grandfather,"  (then 
asMmber  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Maasadnuetts),  ''aaid,  be 
kHBd  GoL  Burr,  while  VkM  Prandenty  make  the  remaik,  that  a  man  who  wai 
ftHUwt  waa  a  d-----d  Ibol  if  ba  did  not  lamain  so  for  Ufe,  If  he  wiehed  tOL** 
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pMSulation.  War  with  Grett  BriUin  would  1m  iht  immedifttd 
qveiioe.  He  is  sangoine  enough  to  hope  erery  thing— during  onooi^  || 
attempt  every  thing— wicked  enough  to  scruple  nothing.  From  thi 
eleration  of  such  a  man,  Heayen  pieserve  the  oountiy  I 

^'  Let  our  situation  be  improyed  to  obtain  from  Jeffisrson  amirmmff 
on  certain  points — the  maintenance  of  the  present  sjatem,  espedaUij  k 
the  cardinal  articles  of  public  gbbdit — a  KAyT— itsutaalitt.  Malit 
anj  discreet  use  of  this  letter.'^ 

Morris  had  written  to  Hamilton.  In  this  letter,  which 
was  received  by  him  after  that  last  quoted,  he  mentioned, 

**  That,  at  first,  it  was  proposed  to  preyent  an j  election  and  thanlif 
throw  the  goyemment  into  the  hands  of  a  President  of  the  Senate; 
that  it  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  oast  about  for  the  person."  He  dl»* 
snaded  it  as  **  a  wild  measure ;  ^'  and  said,  '*  it  seems  now  to  be  %mm 
up."  <^The  object  c^many  is  to  take  Mr.  Burr,  and  I  should  not  W 
surprised  if  that  measure  was  adopted.  Not  meaning  to  enter  into  itt' 
trigues,  I  haye  merely  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  since  it  was  e?i- 
dentlj  the  intention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jeflfersom  their 
President,  it  seems  proper  to  fulfil  that  intention." 

After  a  brief  view  of  the  consequences  of  either 
course,  he  concluded : 

"  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  opinion  of  jour  intuitiye  judgment, 
should  I  dilate  any  farther.  Tou  are  better  acquainted  with  character 
and  opinions  than  I  possibly  can  be ;  and  your  ideas  will  haye  weight 
in  the  minds  of  many  here,  should  you  think  proper  to  transmit  them 
through  some  apcustomed  channel  of  communication.  The  subject  is 
certainly  of  high  consideration,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
are  of  peculiar  delicacy." 

In  reference  to  such  a  project  Hamilton  wrote : 

^  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that,  perhaps  the  Federalists  may  hi  ^Ba« 
posed  to  play  the  game  of  preyenting  an  electioB,  and  lea?ing  the  Bxeo- 
utiye  power  in  the  hands  of  a  fiiture  President  of  the  Senate. 

^  This,  if  it  could  sncoeed,  would  be,  for  obyious  reasons,  a  hmmH 
dangerous  and  unbecoming  policy.    But  it  is  well  it  should  be  nnde^' 
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itood,  that  it  cannot  tueeeed.  The  Anti-Federilista  ts  a  bodj  prefer 
Jeflbnon,  bat  among  them  are  many  who  will  be  better  salted  by  the 
imhing  prcjeeting  spirit  of  Borr ;  and  who,  after  doing  what  they  will 
■uppofle  to  be  mting  appearances,  will  go  oyer  to  Barr.  Edttard  Lw- 
imftiUm  has  declared  among  his  friends  that  his  first  ballot  will  be  for 
Jcftraon,  his  second  for  Borr.  The  present  is  a  crisis  which  demands 
the  exertions  of  men  who  hare  an  interest  in  pablic  order.    Adiea." 

Hamilton  again  wrote  Morris : 

"  I  trost  the  federalists  will  not  finally  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for 
But.  I  speak  with  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  character. 
Hlf  elevation  can  only  promote  the  parposes  of  the  desperate  and  prof- 
]%ste.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I  ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefibrson. 
With  Burr  I  have  always  been  personally  well.     But  the  public 

gOOD  MUST   BE  PARAMOUNT   TO  ETERY   PRIYATE   CONSIDERATION.        My 

opinkm  may  be  freely  osed  with  sach  reeerres  as  yon  shall  think  dis- 
n 


He  also  addressed  a  letter,  of  which  no  copy  is  pre- 
•erved,  to  Marshall,  to  which  he  replied : 

'^To  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  political  character  is  better  known 
than  that  of  Mr.  Burr,  I  hare  felt  almost  insuperable  objections. 
Hii  foreign  prejudices  seem  to  me  totally  to  unfit  him  for  the 
chief  magistracy  of  a  nation  which  cannot  indulge  those  prejudices 
i^thoot  sustaining  deep  and  permanent  injury.  In  addition  to  this 
■olid  and  immoyable  objection,  Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mm,  who  will  embody  himself  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  By 
weakening  the  office  of  President,  he  will  increase  his  personal  power. 
JLb  will  diminish  his  responsibility,  sap  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  goremment,  and  become  the  leader  of  that  party  which  is  about  to 
eonstitute  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  The  morals  of  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  Mazzei  cannot  be  pure. 

'*  Tour  representation  of  Mr.  Burr,  with  whom  I  am  totally  unao- 
qoainted,  shows  that  from  him  still  greater  danger  than  eren  from  Mr. 
Jeflerson  ^may  be  apprehended.  Such  a  man  as  you  describe,  is  more 
to  be  feared,  and  may  do  more  immediate,  if  not  greater,  mischief.  Be- 
liofing  that  you  know  him  well,  and  are  impartial,  my  preference  would 
oertMnly  not  be  to  him,  but  I  can  take  no  part  in  this  busineas.    I 
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cannot  bring  myself  to  aid  Mr.  Jefferson.  Perhapa  respect  far  mysetf 
should,  in  my  present  sitoation,  deter  me  from  nsing  any  influence  (If, 
indeed,  I  possessed  any,)  in  support  of  either.  Although  no  consider%- 
tion  could  induce  me  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  there  was  m 
President  whose  political  system  I  belicTed  to  be  at  Tartanoe  with  oqr 
own  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  so  well  known  to  others,  and  it  might  be  sulh 
pected  that  a  desire  to  be  well  with  the  successful  candidate  had  te 
some  degree  governed  my  conduct  With  you,  I  am  in  iayor  of  ratiQr- 
ing  our  treaty  with  France,  though  I  am  far,  yery  far,  from  apprar» 
ing  it." 

According  to  the  most  probable  calculations,  Bayard, 
the  representative  of  Delaware,  could  by  his  vote  decide 
the  result.  Hamilton,  it  is  seen,  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  looking  to  the  probability  that  the  election  would 
come  to  the  House,  disclosed  to  him  briefly  his  opinion  of 
the  Democratic  candidates.  He  again  addressed  him  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December : 

'^  Several  letters  to  myself  and  others  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
excite  in  my  mind  extreme  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  nearly  ascertained  that  Jefferson  and  Burr  will  come 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  with  equal  votes,  and  those  lettSfS 
express  the  probability  that  the  Federal  party  may  prefer  the  latter* 
In  my  opinion,  a  circumstance  more  ruinous  to  them,  or  more  disas- 
trous to  the  country  could  not  happen.  This  opinion,  is  dictated  bj 
a  long  and  close  attention  to  the  character,  with  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  it,  an  advantage  for  judging  it,  which  few  of  our  friends 
possess,  and  which  ought  to  give  some  weight  to  my  opinion.  Be  as- 
sured, my  dear  sir,  that  this  man  has  no  principle,  public  or  private. 
As  a  politician,  his  sole  spring  of  action  is  an  inordinate  ambition ;  as  an 
indiyidual,  he  is  believed  by  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  to  be  without  pr<i^ 
ity^  and  a  voluptuary  by  system ;  with  habits  of  expense  that  can  be 
satisfied  by  no  fair  expedients.  As  to  his  talents,  great  management 
and  cunning  are  the  predominant  features ;  he  is  yet  to  give  prooft  of 
those  solid  abilities  which  characterize  the  statesman.  Daring  and  en- 
ergy must  be  allowed  him,  but  these  qualities  under  the  direction  of 
the  worst  passions,  are  certainly  strong  objections,  not  recommend*- 
tions.    He  is  of  a  temper  to  undertake  the  most  hazardous  enterpnM% 
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teoiiiae  he  is  Banguine  enough  to  think  nothing  impracticable ;  and  of 
Ambition  that  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  permanent 
in  hu  awn  hands.  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions 
will  not  suit  him,  because,  under  them,  his  power  will  be  too  narrow 
■ad  too  precarious ;  yet  the  innovations  he  may  attempt  will  not  offer 
tbi  sabstitute  of  a  system  durable  and  mtfey  calculated  to  give  lasting 
pmperity,  and  to  unite  liberty  with  strength.  It  will  be  the  system 
of  the  day,  sufficient  to  serve  his  own  turn,  and  not  looking  beyond 
himaalf.  To  execute  this  plan,  as  the  good  men  of  the  country  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  the  worst  will  be  used.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
difficulties  of  execution  will  deter,  or  a  calculation  of  interest  restrain. 
The  truth  is,  that  under  forms  of  government  like  ours,  too  much  is 
pnctioable  to  men  who  will  without  scruple,  avail  themselves  of  the 
bad  passions  of  human  nature.  To  a  man  of  this  description  possess- 
ing the  requisite  talents,  the  acquisition  of  permanent  power  is  not  a 
diimera.  I  hnow^  that  Mr.  Burr  does  not  view  it  as  such  ;  and  I  am 
mat  there  are  no  means  too  atrocious  to  be  employed  by  him.  In 
Mbi  vastly  beyond  his  means  of  payment,  with  all  the  habits  of  exces- 
dve  expense,  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  regular  emoluments  of  any 
offiee  of  our  government.  Corrupt  expedients  will  be  to  him  a  neces- 
Hury  resource.  Will  any  prudent  man  offer  such  a  President  to  the 
temptations  of  foreign  gold  ?  No  engagement  that  can  be  made  with 
hfan  can  be  depended  upon.  While  making  it,  he  will  laugh  in  his 
deeve  at  the  credulity  of  those  with  whom  he  makes  it,  and  the  first 
moment  it  suits  his  views  to  break  it  he  will  do  so.'*' 

''  Let  me  add,  that  I  could  scarcely  name  a  discreet  man,  of  either 
pirty,  in  our  State,  who  does  not  think  Mr.  Burr  the  most  unfit  man 
in  the  United  States  for  the  office  of  President.    Disgrace  abroad,  ruin 

*  **  A  recent  hicident  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  hia  views  as  to  foreign  poH- 
lies.  I  dined  with  him  lately,  his  toasts  were,  '  The  French  Republic ;  *  *  the 
Oommissioners  who  negotiated  the  Convention ;  *  *  Bonaparte ;  *  *  The  Mar- 
qiais  Iia  Fayette.'  His  doctrine  is,  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  this  conntiy 
to  pennit  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  prices  by  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the 
bvUding  and  equipment  of  vessels ;  a  prcject  amounting  to  nothing  more  nor 
ISM^  (with  the  semblance  of  equality,)  than  to  turn  all  our  naval  resources  into 
tiie  ehannel  of  France,  and  compel  Great  Britain  to  war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Burr 
onist  have  war,  as  the  instrument  of  his  ambition  and  cupidity.  The  pecu- 
Haiilgr  of  the  occasion  will  excuse  my  mentionfaig,  In  oonfiimoe,  the  occunenoes 
if  ft  private  table." 
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ftt  home  ftre  the  prohable  fruits  of  his  elevfttioiL  To  contnhut^  !• 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  Mr.  Jefferton  would  Ym, 
OB  my  part,  only  to  retaliate  for  unequiyocal  proofs  of  enmity ;  bu^ 
in  a  case  like  this,  it  would  he  lM»e  to  liiien  to  penoncU  eonnderatwm. 
In  alluding  to  the  situation,  I  mean  only  to  illustrate  how  stroflg 
must  be  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  promote  hit  eleyation,  in  ex- 
clusion of  another.  For  Heayen's  sake,  my  dear  sir,  exert  yourself  to 
the  utmost  to  save  our  country  from  so  great  a  calamity.  Let  as  aol 
be  responsible  for  the  evils  which,  in  all  probability,  will  follow  the 
preference.  All  calculations  that  may  lead  to  it  must  prove  fallacioiu. 
Accept  the  assurances  of  my  esteem." 

The  determined  opposition  of  Hamilton  to  Burr,  caused 
an  idea  to  be  promulgated,  that  his  preference  of  Jefferson 
had  arisen  from  personal  antipathy  to  the  former.  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  friend,  he  adverted  to  this  impression,  and 
appeared  to  be  extremely  wounded  by  it.  He  did  not  merely 
disclaim  the  sentiment  as  unworthy  and  totally  false,  bat 
entered  fully  into  considerations  to  show,  that  if  motives 
of  personal  feeling  could  have  influenced  his  judgment, 
they  would  have  operated  rather  to  the  prejudice  of 
Jefferson,  than  of  Burr.     He  observed  : 

'^  That  during  the  first  administration,  on  various  questions  of  tlii 
highest  importance  to  the  country  which  arose  from  the  critical  drcom- 
stanoes  in  which  the  government  was  placed,  frequent  collision  of 
sentiment  had  arisen  between  him  and  Jefierson,  and  that  for  several 
years  they  had  been  competitors  for  the  respect  and  confidence  not 
merely  of  the  President,  but  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  tbs 
country  at  large.  That  between  himself  and  Colonel  Burr,  no  personal 
competition  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  unless  at  the  bar ;  but  there^ 
their  respective  circle  of  connections  and  sources  of  business  wm 
separated  by  so  broad  a  line  and  distinction,  that  any  interference 
or  rivalship  on  this  ground  was  incredible  to  a  person  of  refiectkni* 
That,  if  competition  existed  anywhere,  it  was  more  likely  to  take 
place  between  himself  and  the  more  eminent  Counsel  in  the  federal  in- 
terest 

'^For  the  talents  of  Burr  as  an  advoeate  he  professed  a  hJi|^ 
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respect,  but  as  a  politieal  charaettr  he  frankly  ayowed  the  opmion, 
fliat,  if  elected  to  the  Presidency,  Colonel  Bmr  would  greatly  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  those  gentlemen  in  Congress,  who,  with  the 
beet  Tiews,  were  endeayoring  to  adTanoe  him  to  the  highest  ofBce  in 
the  United  States. 

**  In  this  confidential  conversation,  not  a  word  escaped  from  Ham- 
flton  indicatJTe  of  malcTolenoe  towards  Burr,  which  had  it  existed 
would  not  proibably  haTe  been  disgoised.'^  * 

While  Hamilton  was  making  every  exertion  to  direct 
the  Federal  vote  in  favor  of  the  man,  who  had  denounced 
him  to  Burr,  as  **  the  evil  genius  of  his  country,"  Jeffer- 
Bon  and  his  partisans  were  actively  employed. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  Democratic  distrust  of  Burr, 
at  which  Jefferson*s  superior  pretensions  were  exhibited. 
Fearful,  lest  the  Federalists  might  pursue  the  wild  scheme 
of  making  a  legislative  President,  Jefferson  called  upon 
Adams  ;  f  and  stated  **  that  such  a  measure  would  prob- 
ably produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable  conse- 
quences, which  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by 
negativing  such  an  act."  He  represents  Adams  as  hav- 
ing made  ''his  mind  up  to  the  usurpation,"  but  the 
ftatement  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  confirmed 
beyond  a  doubt.  % 

*  Samnel  Bayard  of  New  Jeney  to  Editor  Evening  Post  July  20, 
1804. 

f  Anas.    JeflbT8on*s  Woiks,  it.  522. 

t  "I  know  no  more  danger,**  Adams  wrote  to  Ckny,  Feb.  7,  1801,  '* of  a 
political  convnlsion  if  a  President  pro  tempore^  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Secretary 
of  State,  or  Speaker  of  the  Honse,  should  be  made  President  by  Congress, 
tlian  if  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Bnrr  is  declared  such.  The  President  would  be 
■•  legal  in  one  case,  as  in  either  of  the  others,  in  my  opinion ;  and  the  people 
M  wen  sati<(fied.*  Adams*s  Works,  ix.  98.  John  Randolph,  in  view  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  goremment  was  now  exposed,  **  often  expressed  the 
9fbokm  in  after  ]iSb,tkatwe  ovtd  the  s«/e%  of  tki  RqMtbUe  to  Hanutum.**  Life 
«r  Bandog  by  Gariand,  1 187. 
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A  letter  to  Hamilton  from  a  member  of  the  Senate  * 
shows  the  irritated  anxiety  under  which  the  partisans  of 
Jefferson  were  writhing : 

*^  On  the  subject  of  choosing  a  President  some  reyolutionary  opia> 
ions  are  gaining  ground,  and  the  Jacobins  are  determined  to  resist  thA 
election  of  Burr,  at  eyery  hazard.  Most  of  the  Jacobin  members  will 
be  instructed  not  to  Yote  for  him.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son to  one  of  the  Virginia  Representatiyes,  in  which  he  says,  that  in 
the  eyent  of  the  present  House  of  Representatiyes  not  choosing  Mr. 
Jefferson  President,  that  the  next  House  of  Representatiyes  will  hATS 
a  right  to  choose  one  of  the  two ;  haying  the  highest  number  of  yot«8| 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  case  aided  by  the  support  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  will  justify  Jefferson  and  Burr  jointly  to  call  togefthMr 
the  members  of  the  next  House  of  Representatiyes,  previous  to  thA 
third  of  December  next,  for  the  express  purpose  of  choosing  a  Preii- 
dent,  and  that  he  is  confident  they  will  make  a  proper  choice.  In 
other  parts  of  his  letter  he  speaks  of  America  being  d^raded  by  tiM 
attempt  to  elect  Burr,  President  What  say  you  my  friend  ?  Tl» 
little  yu*ginian  must  have  been  a  little  at  the  time  he  wrote  Us 
friend.  I  am  persuaded,  the  Democrats  have  taken  their  ground  witll 
a  fixed  resolution  to  destroy  the  Goyemment  sooner  than  yield  thsir 
point.  General  Smith  had  an  interview  with  Burr  in  Philadelphia  laft 
Sunday.  He  wishes  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  "  I  fear,"  added 
General  Gunn,  "  some  of  our  friends  have  committed  themsdves  bj 
writing  improperly  to  Burr.  We  hnow  the  man ;  and  those  who  pot 
themselves  in  his  power,  will  r^i)ent  their  folly." 

This  opinion  of  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion extended  to  a  small  part  of  the  Federalists.  The 
members  of  that  party  from  Virginia,  irritated  by  the  as- 
perity of  their  local  controversies,  and  by  the  proscrip- 
tion they  had  suflfered,  leaned  to  Burr.  The  same  dispo- 
sition was  also  felt  in  South  Carolina.  Hamilton  wrote 
to  John  Rutledge,  expressing  his  "extreme  anxiety"  to 
change  the  views  of  that  State.      "  As  long,"  he  wrote» 

*  Goim  to  Hamiltoii,  Jannaiy  9, 1801.    Hamilton's  Worin,  vi  50S, 
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^  as  the  Federal  party  pursue  their  high  ground  of  integ- 
rity and  principle,  I  shall  not  despair  of  the  public  weal, 
but  if  they  quit  it  and  descend  to  be  the  willing  in- 
struments of  the  elevation  of  the  most  unfit  and  most 
dangerous  man  of  the  community  to  the  highest  station 
in  the  Government,  I  shall  no  longer  see  any  anchor  for 
the  hopes  of  good  men.  I  shall  at  once  anticipate  all  the 
evils  that  a  daring  and  unprincipled  ambition,  wielding 
the  lever  of  Jacobinism,  can  bring  upon  an  infatuated 
country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  'Tis  not  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  that 
we  ought  to  trust  the  Government,  peace  and  happiness 
of  our  country.  'Tis  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Mr.  Burr 
is  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  men  in  the  United  States, 
to  determine  us  to  decline  being  responsible  for  the  pre- 
carious issues  of  his  calculations  of  interest.  *  *  * 
Tou  cannot  in  my  opinion  render  a  greater  service  to 
your  Country,  than  by  exerting  your  influence  to  coun- 
teract the  impolitic  and  impure  idea  of  raising  Mr.  Burr 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy." 

The  Federalists  of  South  Carolina  reasoned,  **\{ 
Burr's  Presidency  were  productive  of  evil,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  excite  jealousy  as  to  his  motives,  and  to  get 
rid  of  him  ;  and  opposed  by  the  Virginia  party,  that  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  conciliate  the  Federalists.  They 
were  assured  by  Burr,  that  he  was  disposed  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  systems.  Were  he  to  attempt  an  usur- 
pation, that  he  would  endeavor  to  accomplish  his  ends  by 
the  union  of  daring  spirits,  and  could  be  easily  resisted. 
If  Jefferson  were  disposed  to  make  what,  he  would  term 
it,  an  improvement  of  our  Constitution,  the  attempt  would 
be  fatal,  for  he  would  begin  by  democratizing  the  people 
•lid  throwing  every  thing  into  their  hands."  * 

*  Mm  RnMg*  to  HMnflfwi,  Jannaiy  10, 1801. 
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While  such  considerations  influenced  the  South,  Goa 
verneur  Morris  wrote  to  Hamilton  : 

*^  Some,  indeed,  most  of  our  £astem  friends,  are  warm  in  si^iport 
of  Burr ;  and  their  pride  is  so  much  up  about  the  charge  of  in/fiMMM^ 
that  it  IS  dangerous  to  quote  an  opinion,  I  trust  thej  will  change  €r 
be  disappointed,  for  they  appear  to  be  moTed  bj  passion  only.  I  hftW^ 
more  at  the  request  of  others,  than  from  my  own  mere  motion^  wa^ 
gested  certain  considerations,  not  quite  unworthy  of  attention,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  impartial  in  politics.  You  who  arc  temperate  la 
drinking  have  never  perhaps  noticed  the  awkward  situation  of  a  maBi 
who  continues  sober  after  the  company  are  drunk." 

Hamilton  wrote : 

"  I  hasten  to  giye  you  some  information  which  may  be  nsefbl.  I 
know  as  a  fact,  that  overtures  hare  been  made  by  leading  indiridiials 
of  the  Federal  party  to  Burr,  who  declines  to  give  any  assurances  re- 
specting his  future  intentions  and  conduct,  saying,  that  to  do  it  mighl 
injure  him  with  his  friends,  and  prevent  their  oo- operation ;  that  all 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  his  future  situation,  as  it 
regarded  the  disappointment  and  animosity  of  the  Anti-Federalists ; 
that  the  Federalists,  relying  upon  this,  might  proceed  in  the  certainty 
that,  upon  a  second  ballot,  New  York  and  Tennessee  would  jom  him. 

'*  It  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  he  perfectly  understands  himseKf 
with  Edward  Livingston,  who  will  be  his  cigent  at  the  seat  of  gOTern- 
ment.  Thus  you  see  that  Mr.  Burr  is  resolved  to  preserve  himself  In  a 
situation  to  adhere  to  his  former  friends,  engagements,  and  projects; 
and  to  use  the  Federalists  as  the  tooU  of  his  aggrandizement. 

^  The  hope  that  by  his  election  he  will  be  separated  from  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  is  a  perfect  farce.  He  will  satisfy  them  that  he  has  kept 
himself  free  to  continue  his  relations  to  them,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
secretly  attached  to  him,  they  will  all  be  speedily  induced  to  rally  un- 
der his  standard,  to  which  he  will  add  the  unprincipled  of  our  par^i 
and  he  will  laugh  at  the  rest  It  is  a  fkct  that  Mr.  Burr  is  now  in  fr^ 
quent  and  close  conference  with  a  Frenchman,  who  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing an  agent  of  the  French  government,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  will  be  the  firm  ally  of  Bonaparte. 

^  You  arc  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  such  friends  as  you  think 
fit,  especially  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  whose  principles  and  sound 
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I  haye  mnch  confidcnoe.    Depend  on  it,  men  never  played  a  more 
fooliah  game  than  will  do  the  Federalists,  if  thej  support  Burr." 

It  was  important  to  produce  an  impression  upon  Penn- 
sylvania. With  this  view,  Hamilton  also  wrote  to  Ross, 
tbe  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  that  State  : 

^  Letters  which  myself  and  others  hare  received  from  Washington, 
gife  me  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Burr  may  be  supported 
bj  the  Federalists  in  preference  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Be  assured,  my 
dear  sir,  that  this  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  From  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  characters,  I  can  pronounce  with  confidence,  that  Mr.  Burr 
is  tbe  last  man  in  the  United  States  to  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
enlists. 

'^Firtt.  It  is  an  opinion  firmly  entertained  by  his  enemies,  and  not 
disputed  by  his  friends,  that,  as  a  man,  he  is  deficient  in  honesty.  Some 
Tory  sad  stories  are  related  of  him.  That  he  is  bankrupt  for  a  large 
deficit  is  certain.  Second,  As  a  politician,  discerning  men  of  both  par- 
ties admit  that  he  has  but  one  principle — to  get  power  by  any  means, 
sad  to  keep  it  by  cUl  means.  Third.  Of  an  ambition  too  irregular  and 
inordinate  to  be  content  with  institutions  that  leave  his  power  preca- 
rious, he  is  of  too  bold  and  sanguine  a  temper  to  think  any  thing  too 
hssardous  to  be  attempted,  or  too  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  Fourth, 
Am  to  talents,  they  are  great  for  management  and  intrigue — ^but  he  is 
jet  to  giye  the  first  proofiB  that  they  are  equal  to  the  art  of  gOTeming 
welL  Fifth.  As  to  his  theory,  no  man  can  tell  what  it  is.  Institu- 
tions that  would  senre  his  own  purposes,  (such  as  the  Goyemment  of 
Trsnce  of  the  present  day,)  not  such  as  would  promise  lasting  pros- 
perity^ and  glory  to  the  country,  would  be  his  preference,  because  he 
ones  only  for  himself  and  nothing  for  his  country  or  glory.  Sixth, 
Ocrtain  that  his  irregular  ambition  cannot  be  supported  by  good  men, 
he  will  court  and  employ  the  worst  men  of  all  parties  as  the  most  eli- 
gible instruments.  Jacobinism  in  its  most  pernicious  form  will  scourge 
tbe  country.  Seventh,  As  to  foreign  politics,  war  will  be  a  necessary 
mean  of  power  and  wealth.  The  animosity  to  the  British  will  be  the 
handle  by  which  he  will  attempt  to  wield  the  nation  to  that  point 
Within  a  fortnight,  he  has  adyocated  positions,  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  in  six  months  place  us  in  a  state  of  war  with  that  power.  From 
the  eleTatkm  of  such  a  man  may  Hesyen  preserye  the  country.    Should 
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it  be  by  the  means  of  the  FedenJists,  I  should  ftt  once  despair.  I 
should  see  no  longer  any  thing  upon  which  to  rest  the  hope  of  pablie 
or  prirate  prosperity. 

'*  No.  Let  the  Federalists  TOte  for  Jefferson.  But^  as  they  have  mueh 
in  their  power,  let  them  improve  the  situation  to  obtain  some  aanr- 
ances  from  him.  1.  The'preservationof  the  actual  system  of  finance  and 
public  credit.  2.  The  support  and  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  3.  A 
bona  fids  neutrality  towards  the  belligerent  powers.  4  The  preserra- 
tion  in  office  of  our  friends,  except  in  the  great  departments,  in  respect 
to  which  and  to  future  ^>pointment8  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
mote his  friends." 

Reasons  similar  to  those  he  had  before  urged  were 
added  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Convention  with  France. 
Vol.  VII.— 29 


CHAPTER   CLVII. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  persevering  adrice  of 
Hamilton,  distrust  of  Jefferson,  a  hope  of  dividing  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  elevation  of  Burr,  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  injurious  influence  of  Southern  politics  upon 
the  interests  of  the  navigating  States,  were  seen  to  oper- 
ate powerfully.  The  inclination  of  the  Federalists  to 
throw  their  vote  in  that  direction  increased. 

Sedgewick  again  wrote  Hamilton  a  letter,*  which  was 
obviously  the  result  of  more  than  one  mind  : 

**  No  decision  is  yet  had,  though  there  is,  I  belteye,  a  strong  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  against  Jefferson.  In  his  fayor,  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  the  intention,  that  he  should  be  elected  President,  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who  yotod  for  him.  But  wherefore  was  this  preference 
gifen  io  him  ?  Because,  it  is  answered,  he  was  known  to  be  hostile  to 
all  those  great  systems  of  administration,  the  combined  effect  of  which 
ii  oar  national  prosperity  and  all  we  possess  of  national  character  and 
respectability ;  because  he  is  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  Democrat  in 
principle,  plausible  in  manners,  crafty  in  conduct,  perseyering  in  the 
punait  of  his  object,  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained, 
and  equally  regardless  of  an  adherence  to  truth,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
his  letter  to  Mazzei,  his  declarations  in  the  Senate,  on  his  first  taking 
his  seat  there,  Ac.,  Slc.  ;  because  he  is  known  to  be  deyoted  to  the 
▼lews  of  those  men,  in  his  State,  whose  nnoeasing  effort,  it  has  been, 
and  is,  to  reduce  in  prMtiee,  the  administration  of  this  goyemment  to 

•  HamiltOD's  Worics,  ri.  511.    Januaiy  10,  1801. 
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the  principles  of  the  old  Confederation,  in  which  that  State,  bj  her  nu- 
merous representation,  and  the  influence  she  has  on  surrounding  States, 
will  be  the  dictatrix.  Because  he  is  known  to  be  servilely  deyoted  to 
one  foreign  nation  under  any  form  of  Gk>Yemment,  and  pursuing  any 
system  of  measures,  however  hostile  to  this  country,  and  unrelenting 
hostile  to  another  nation,  and  those  the  two  nations  on  earth  with 
which  we  have  the  most  interesting  relations,  and  with  which  it  is 
most  important  to  presenre  an  equal  and  impartial  regard.  Oug^t  we 
then  to  respect  the  preference  which  is  giren  to  this  man  from  snoii 
motivet  and  by  sachfriendif 

^*  As  to  the  other  candidate,  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  his  diar- 
acter.  He  is  ambitious — selfish — profligate.  His  ambition  is  of  the 
worst  kind ;  it  is  a  mere  loye  of  power,  regardless  of  fame,  but  as  its 
instrument ;  his  selfishness  excludes  all  social  afiections,  and  his  proffi- 
gacy  unrestrained  by  any  moral  sentiment,  and  defying  all  decency. 
This  is  agreed,  but  then  it  is  known,  that  his  manners  are  plausible, 
that  he  is  dexterous  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  means  neceassiy 
to  effect  his  wishes.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  eyidence  of  this  than 
the  situation  in  which  he  stands  at  this  moment — without  any  preten- 
sion from  connections,  fame,  or  serrices — elevated  by  his  own  inde- 
pendent means  to  the  highest  point  to  which  all  those  can  carry  the 
most  meritorious  man  in  the  nation. 

'^  He  holds  to  no  pernicious  theories,  but  is  a  mere  matter-of-fi^et 
man.  His  very  selfishness  prevents  his  entertaining  any  mischieroos 
predilection  for  foreign  nations.  The  situation  in  which  he  lives  has 
enabled  him  to  discern  and  justly  appreciate  the  benefits  resulting  from 
our  commercial  and  other  national  systems ;  and  this  same  selfishness 
will  afford  some  security,  that  he  will  not  only  patronize  their  support, 
but  their  invigoration.  There  are  other  considerations.  It  is  very  ev- 
ident that  the  Jacobins  dislike  Mr.  Burr  as  President — that  they  dread 
his  appointment  more  than  even  that  of  General  Pinckney.  On  his 
part-,  he  hates  them  for  the  preference  they  give  to  his  rival.  He  has 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  publication  of  his  letter  by  Gownl 
Smith.  This  jealousy,  distrust  and  dislike,  will  every  day  more  and 
more  increase,  and  more  and  more  widen  the  breach  between  them. 
If^  then,  Burr  should  be  elected  by  the  Federalists  against  the  hearty 
opposition  of  the  Jacobins,  the  wounds  mutually  given  and  reoeiyed 
will  probably  be  incurable.  Each  will  have  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  Burr  must  depend  on  good  men  fbr  his  sui^rt,  and  thtt 
support  he  cannot  receive  but  by  a  conformity  to  their  views. 
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"  In  these  circumstances,  then,  to  what  evils  shall  we  expose  our- 
fielyes  hj  the  choice  of  Burr,  which  we  would  escape  by  the  election 
of  Jefferson  ?  It  is  said,  that  it  would  be  more  disgraceful  to  our 
country  and  to  the  principles  of  our  goyemment  For  myself,  I  de- 
clare, I  think  it  impossible  to  preseire  the  honor  of  our  country  or  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution. 

^  By  a  mode  of  election,  which  was  intended  to  secure  to  pre-eminent 
talent  and  virtues  the  first  honors  of  our  country,  and  for  ever  to  dis- 
grace the  barbarous  institutions  by  which  executive  power  is  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  organs  of  generation,  we  have  at  one  election 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  government  a  semi-maniac,  and  who  in  his 
soberest  senses,  is  the  greatest  marplot  in  nature;  and  at  the  next  a 
feeUe  and  false,  enthusiastic  theorist,  and  a  profligate  without  character 
and  without  property,  bankrupt  in  both. 

"  But,  if  there  remain  any  thing  for  us,  in  this  respect  to  regard,  it 
k  with  the  minority  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  and  can  they  be  more 
diigraced  than  by  assenting  to  the  election  of  Jefferson  ? — the  man 
who  has  proclaimed  them  to  the  world  as  debased  in  principle  and  as 
detestable  and  traitorous  in  conduct  7  Burr  is  indeed  unworthy,  but 
the  evidence  of  his  unworthiness  is  neither  so  extensively  known,  nor 
■0  conclusive  as  that  of  the  other  man.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  Burr  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
Jeflferson.  Give  to  the  former  a  probable  chance,  and  he  would  be- 
come an  usurper.  The  latter  might  not  incline,  he  certainly  would  not 
dare  to  make  the  attempt.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  would  succeed, 
and  I  am  even  confident  that  such  a  project  would  be  rejected  by  Burr, 
as  Tisionary.  At  first,  I  confess,  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  give  Jeffer- 
son the  preference ;  but  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more  I  have 
been  inclined  to  the  other ;  yet,  however,  I  remain  unpledged,  even  to 
n^  friends,  though,  I  believe,  I  shall  not  separate  from  them." 

Hamilton  now  received  a  reply  from  Bayard.  After 
mentioning  a  letter  from  Burr  to  Colonel  Smith,  consti- 
tuting him  his  proxy,  to  disavow  any  design  to  interfere 
with  the  election  of  Jefferson,  as  being 

^  understood  to  have  proceeded  either  from  a  false  calculation  as  to 
tiie  result  of  the  electoral  votes,  or  intended  as  a  cover  to  blind  his  own 
psrty."     Bayard  stated,  that  it  was  distinctly  understood  by  persons 
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friendly  to  Borr,  that  he  is  willing  to  oonsidei  the  Federalists  as  hk 
friends,  and  to  accept  the  office  of  President  as  their  gift ;  and  that  ha 
took  it  for  granted,  that  Burr  would  not  only  gladly  accept  the  ofSce, 
hut  would  neglect  no  mean  in  his  power  to  secure  it  There  appeared 
to  be,  he  observed,  "  a  strong  inclination  in  a  majority  of  the  Federal 
party  to  support  Burr.  The  current  has  already  acquired  considerate 
force,  and  is  manifestly  increasing." 

"  His  Yote,''  he  said,  "could  decide  the  question  in  faTor  of  JeflEbr- 
son,  but  he  was  then  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the  object  of  preference ; 
and  if  the  Federalists  should  take  up  BurrJ  he  ought  to  be  impressed 
with  the  most  undoubting  conviction  before  he  separated  from  them  * 
that  he  would  fear  as  much  from  the  sincerity  of  Jefterson,  if  he  wai 
sincere,  as  firom  the  want  of  probity  in  Burr.  Another  view  gave  him 
some  inclination  in  favor  of  Burr.  He  considered  the  State  ambition 
of  Virginia  as  the  source  of  present  party,  and  that  the  faction  which 
governed  that  State  aimed  to  govern  the  United  States, — that  Virginia 
would  be  never  satisfied  but  when  that  state  of  things  existed,  and 
that  the  election  of  Burr  would  produce  a  schism  which  would  soon 
rise  into  open  opposition.  Still  he  could  not  deny  there  were  strong 
considerations  which  gave  a  preference  to  Jefierson.  The  subject  ad* 
mitted  of  many  and  very  doubtful  views ;  and  he  resolved  to  wait 
the  approach  of  the  crisis  which  might  probably  bring  with  it  dream- 
stances  decisive  of  the  event  It  would,  he  continued,  be  a  painfol 
struggle,  to  disappoint  the  views  of  many  with  whom  he  had  been  ao- 
customed  to  act,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  forbade  the  sacrifloe 
of  a  strong  conviction." 

Feeling  that  his  influence  with  Bayard,  should  it  pre- 
vail, would  decide  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  Ham- 
ilton answered  at  great  length.  Hitherto  in  his  corre- 
spondence, he  had  only  drawn  a  bold  outline  of  Burr, 
now  he  delineates,  with  graphic  accuracy,  the  opposing 
candidates. 

^'  I  was  glad  to  find,  my  dear  sir,  by  your  letter,  that  you  had  not 
yet  detennined  to  go  with  the  current  of  the  Federal  party,  in  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Burr,  and  that  you  were  resolved  to  hold  yourself  disen- 
gaged, till  the  moment  of  final  decision.  Tour  resolution  to  separate 
yourself,  in  this  instance  from  the  Federal  party,  if  your  conviction  shall 
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be  strong  of  the  unfitness  of  Mr.  Burr,  is  certainly  laudable.  So  much 
doee  it  coincide  with  my  ideas,  that  if  the  party  shall,  by  supporting 
Mr.  Burr  as  President,  adopt  him  for  their  official  chief,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  consider  myself  as  an  isolated  man.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  reconcile  with  my  notions  of  Jionor  or  policy,  the  continuing 
to  be  of  a  party,  which,  according  to  my  apprehension,  will  have  de- 
graded itself  and  the  country.  I  am  sure,  nevertheless,  that  the^  mo- 
tires  of  many  will  be  good ;  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  esteem  the  indi- 
viduals, though  I  shall  deplore  a  step,  which,  I  fear,  experience  will 
show  to  be  a  very  fatal  one.  Among  the  letters  which  I  receive, 
assigning  the  reasons  pro  and  con  for  preferring  Burr  to  Jefferson,  I 
observe  no  small  exaggeration  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  and  some 
things  taken  for  granted,  as  to  the  former,  which  are  at  least  question- 
able. Perhaps,  myself  the  first,  at  some  expense  of  popularity,  to  un- 
fold the  true  character  of  Jefferson,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  become  his 
^wlogist.  Nor  can  I  have  any  disposition  to  do  it.  I  admit,  that  his 
politics  are  tinctured  with  fanaticism,  that  he  is  too  much  in  earnest  in 
his  democracy,  that  he  has  been  a  mischievous  enemy  to  the  principal 
measures  of  our  past  administration  ;  that  he  is  crafty  and  persevering 
in  his  objects,  that  he  is  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  success, 
nor  very  mindful  of  truth,  and  that  he  is  a  contemptible  hypocrite. 
But,  it  is  not  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  power  of 
the  Executive,  or  that  he  is  for  confounding  all  the  powers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  face,  which  I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned, that  while  we  were  in  the  administration  together,  he  was  gen- 
erally for  a  large  construction  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  not 
badcward  to  act  upon  it  in  cases  which  coincided  with  his  views. 

''Let it  be  added,  that,  in  his  theoretic  ideas  he  has  considered  as 
improper  the  participations  of  the  Senate  in  the  Executive  authori- 
ty. I  have  more  than  once  made  the  reflection,  that  viewing  himself 
as  the  reversioner,  he  was  solicitous  to  come  into  possession  of  a  good 
estate.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  Jefferson  is  zealot  enough  to  do  any  thing 
hi  pnrsoanoe  of  his  principles,  which  will  contravene  his  popularity,  or 
his  interest  He  is  as  likely  as  any  man  I  know,  to  temporize,  to  cal- 
culate what  will  be  likely  to  promote  his  own  reputation  and  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  probable  result  of  such  a  temper  is  the  preservation  of 
systems,  though  originally  opposed,  which,  being  once  established, 
eoold  not  be  overturned  without  danger  to  the  person  who  did  it. 
To  my  mind,  a  true  estimate  of  Mr.  Jeflforson's  character  warrants  the 
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expectation  of  a  temporizing  rather  than  a  yiolent  83r8tem.  That 
Jefferson  has  manifested  a  culpable  predilection  for  France,  is  certafaily 
true ;  but  I  think  it  a  question,  whether  it  did  not  proceed  quite  as 
much  from  her  popularity  among  us,  as  finom  sentiment ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  popularity  is  diminished,  his  zeal  will  oooL  Add  to 
this,  that  there  is  no  £ur  reason  to  suppose  him  capable  of  being  oor- 
rupted,  which  is  a  security  that  he  will  not  go  beyond  certain  liniti. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  under  the  change  of  circumstanoM, 
Jefferson's  Gallicism  has  considerably  abated. 

^  As  to  Burr,  these  things  are  admitted,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
denied,  that  he  is  a  man  of  Mtreme  and  irregular  ambition ;  that  ha  is 
seyi$h  to  a  degree  which  excludes  all  social  affections ;  and  that  ha  Is 
decidedly  profligate.  But,  it  is  said,  1st,  that  he  is  artful  and  dextenmi 
to  accomplish  his  ends ;  2d,  that  he  holds  no  pernicious  theories,  bat 
is  a  mere  matier-of-faci  man ;  3d,  that  his  very  selfishness  *  is  a  guard 
against  mischieyous  foreign  predilections ;  4th,  that  his  local  ntuaUoa 
has  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  our  commercial  and  flaeal 
systems,  and  the  same  quality  of  selfishness  will  lead  him  to  support 
and  invigorate  them;  5th,  that  he  is  now  disliked  by  the  Jaoobfaa; 
that  his  eleyation  will  be  a  mortal  stab  to  them,  breed  an  invindble 
hatred  to  him,  and  compel  him  to  lean  on  the  Federalists ;  6th,  tiiat 
Bursas  ambition  will  be  checked  by  his  good  sense,  by  the  manifcat 
impossibility  of  succeeding  in  any  scheme  of  usurpation ;  and  that,  If 
attempted,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attempt.  These  topics  are, 
in  my  judgment,  more  plausible  than  solid.  As  to  the  first  point,  the 
fact  must  be  admitted ;  but  those  qualities  are  objections,  rather  than 
recommendations,  when  they  are  under  the  direction  of  bad  principlea. 
As  to  the  2d  point,  too  much  is  taken  for  granted.  If  Burr's  conyersa- 
tion  is  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  yery  far  from  being  a  yisionary.  He  has 
quoted  to  me  Connecticut  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  the  demooratie 
theory,  and  as  authority,  (his)  serious  doubts  whether  it  was  not  a  good 
one.  It  is  ascertained,  in  some  instances,  that  he  has  talked  perfect  Qodr 
mniim,  I  haye  myself  heard  him  speak  with  applause  of  the  French  sj§r 
tem,  as  unshackling  the  mind,  and  leaying  it  to  its  natural  energies,  and  I 
haye  been  present  when  he  has  contended  against  Banking  systems  f  with 

*  *'  It  is  always  yeiy  dangerooB  to  look  to  the  vicm  of  men  for  good," 
t  <'  Yet  he  has  lately  by  atriok,  established  tkBmk^  a  perfect  monster  inte 
principles ;  bnt  a  yery  oonyenient  iDStrnment  of  jm>/&  and  v^/kmaee. 
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•trnestness  and  with  the  miie  arguments  that  Jefferson  would  use. 
The  titith  is,  that  Bcilk  is  a  man  of  a  Tery  sahtle  imagination,  and  a 
nuod  of  this  make  is  rarely  free  from  ingenious  whimsies.  Yet  I  ad- 
woiif  that  he  has  no  fixed  theory,  and  that  his  pecoliar  notions  will 
cMily  give  way  to  his  interest.  But  is  it  a  recommendation  to  have  no 
tHuary  t  Can  that  man  be  a  systematic  or  able  statesman  who  has 
none  ?  I  belicTe  not  No  general  principUi  will  hardly  work  much 
better  than  erroneous  ones.  As  to  the  3d  point,  it  is  certain,  that 
BvRB,  generally  speaking,  has  been  as  warm  a  partisan  of  France  as 
JcrrBRSON ;  that  he  has,  in  some  instances,  shown  himself  to  be  so 
with  passion.  But  if  it  was  from  calculation,  who  will  say  that  his 
ealealations  will  not  continue  him  so  ?  His  selfishness*  so  far  from 
being  an  obstacle,  may  be  a  prompter.  If  corrupt,  as  woU  as  selfish,  he 
may  be  a  partisan  for  gain.  If  ambitious,  as  well  as  selfish,  he  may  be 
ft  partisan  for  the  sake  of  aid  to  his  Tiews.  No  man  has  trafficked 
more  than  he  in  the  floating  passions  of  the  multitude.  Hatred  to 
Qreat  Britain,  and  attachment  to  France,  in  the  public  mind,  will  nat- 
urally lead  a  man  of  his  selfishness,  attached  to  place  and  power,  to 
fiimr  France  and  oppose  Great  Britain.  The  Gallicism  of  many  of  our 
patriots  is  to  be  thus  resolved,  and,  in  my  (pinion,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  Burr  will  continue  to  be  influenced  by  this  calculation.  As  to 
the  4th  point,  the  instance  I  hare  cited  with  respect  to  Banks,  proves 
that  the  argument  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  there  was  much  in  it 
wliy  does  Chancellor  Livingston  maintain  that  we  ought  not  to  culti- 
vate navigatk>n,  but  ought  to  let  foreigners  be  our  carriers  ?  France  is 
of  this  opinion,  too ;  and  Burr,  for  some  reason  or  other,  will  be  very 
api  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  France,  As  to  the  5th  pointy  nothing  can 
bo  more  fallacious.  It  is  demonstrated  by  recent  facts,t  that  Burr  is 
9$UfiUous  to  keep  upon  anti-federal  ground  to  avoid  compromitting 
lilmaelf  by  any  engagements  {  with  the  Federalists.  With  or  without 
Mofa  engagements,  he  will  easily  persuade  his  former  friends,  that  he 
does  stand  on  that  ground ;  and  after  their  first  resentment,  they  will 
be  glad  to  rally  under  him.  In  the  mean  time,  he  will  take  care  not  to 
dlmblige  them ;  and  he  will  always  court  those  among  them  who  are 

*  '*  Unprincipled  selfiahneia  is  more  apt  to  seek  rapid  g^n  in  diaorde]^ 
pnMilioat,  than  dow  advantages  from  orderiy  syttems." 
f  ^My  letter  to  Mr.  Moms  states  some  of  them.'* 
X  **  He  tmsts  to  ihwr  pr^ndicet^  and  ktp$$  for  saj^Kirt** 
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best  fitted  for  tools.  He  will  nerer  choose  to  lean  on  good  men,  b^ 
cause  he  knows  that  they  will  neyer  support  his  bad  projects ;  but,  ift* 
stead  of  this,  he  will  endearor  to  disorganise  both  parties,  and  to  Ibm 
out  of  them  a  third,  composed  <^  men  fitted  by  their  characters  to  be 
conspirators,  and  instruments  of  such  projects.  That  this  will  be  Mi 
future  conduct,  may  be  inferred  firom  his  past  plan,  and  firom  the  ad* 
mitted  quality  of  irregular  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mr* 
Burr  has  never  appeared  solicitous  for  fiune,  and  that  great  ambitkMl, 
unchecked  by  principle,  or  the  love  of  glory,  is  an  unruly  tyrant,  wfalek 
can  never  keep  long  in  a  course  which  good  men  will  approye.  As  te 
the  last  point,  the  proposition  is  against  the  experience  of  all  timeii 
Ambition  without  principle,  ncTor  was  long  imder  the  guidance  of  good 
sense.  Besides  that,  really,  the  fi)roe  of  Mr.  £urr^$  understanding  k 
much  overrated.  He  is  far  more  cunning  than  foue;  §nr  more  itaf- 
ProuM  than  ahU, 

"  In  my  opinion,  he  is  inferior,  in  real  ability,  to  Jefferson^  TlMte 
are,  also,  facts  against  the  supposition.  It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  lie 
has  blamed  me  for  not  having  improved  the  situation  I  once  was  in  ID 
change  the  government.  That  when  answered,  that  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  guilt,  he  replied,  ^^  Les  grands  &mes  se  son- 
cient  peu  des  petits  morauz ; "  that  when  told  the  thing  was  nerer 
practicable,  from  the  genius  and  situation  of  the  country,  he  answcrad, 
^'  that  depends  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  human  passions,  and  of 
the  means  of  influencing  them.^'  Does  this  prove  that  Mr.  Burr  woold 
consider  a  scheme  of  usurpation  as  visionary.  (Very,  very  confiden- 
tial")* 

"  The  truth  is,  with  great  apparent  coldness,  he  is  the  most  san- 
guine man  in  the  world.  He  thinks  every  thing  possible  to  adventure 
and  perseverance.  And  though  I  believe  he  will  fail,  I  think  it  almost 
certain  he  will  attempt  usurpation,  and  the  attempt  will  involve  great 
mischief.    But,  there  is  one  point  of  view  which  seems  to  me  decisive. 

*  An  anecdote  has  been  some  yean  in  print  as  haviDg  been  derived  firom 
Burr — that  when  Hamilton  was  appointed  Inspector-General,  Burr  observed, 
'*  Will  General  Hamilton  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  give  a  stable  govern- 
ment to  his  country  and  provide  for  his  ftiends  ?  **  to  which  Hamilton  replied, 
*^  Colonel  Burr  thinks  General  Hamilton  ambitioas.  He  is  ambitious^  bal  fait 
ambition  is  to  deserve  well  of  his  country.**  This  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
statement  in  the  text. 
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If  the  Anti-Federalists,  who  prevailed  in  the  election,  are  left  to  take 
their  own  man,  they  remain  responsible,  and  the  Federalbts  remain 
freey  united  and  without  itain^  in  a  situation  to  resist,  with  effect,  per- 
nicious measures.  If  the  Federalists  substitute  Burh,  they  adopt  him 
•ad  become  answerable  for  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  the 
Oise^  abroad  and  at  Tiome^  (for  so  from  the  beginning  will  be  taught) 
Mr.  Burr  will  become  infaet^  the  man  of  our  party ;  and  if  he  acts  ill, 
we  must  share  in  the  blame  and  disgrace.  By  adopting  him,  we  do 
ftll  we  can  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Federalists  to  him,  and  we  pre- 
pare them  for  the  effectual  operation  of  his  arts.  He  will,  doubtless, 
gain  many  of  them ;  and  the  Federalists  will  become  a  disorganized 
and  contemptible  party.  Can  there  be  any  serious  question  between 
the  policy  of  leaving  the  Anti-Federalists  to  be  answerable  for  the  ele- 
ction of  an  exceptionable  man,  and  that  of  adopting  ourselves,  and 
becoming  answerable  for  a  man,  who,  on  all  hands,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  %  complete  Cataline  ?  'Tis  enough  to  state  the  question  to  indicate 
tlie  answer,  if  reason,  not  passion,  presides  in  the  decision.  You  may 
communicate  this,  and  my  former  letter,  to  discreet  and  confidential 

Immediately  after  writing  this  letter,  Hamilton  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany. 
Thence  he  wrote  to  Sedgewick : 

'*  Being  in  a  hurry  to  leave  New  York  for  this  place,  I  comprised 
in  a  letter  to  Bayard,  some  observations  which,  had  I  had  time.  I 
ahoald  have  put  in  a  reply  to  your  last.  I  requested  him  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you,  as  you  love  your  country,  your 
friends  and  yourself,  to  reconsider  dispassionately  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  in  favor  of  Burr.  I  never  was  so  much  mistaken,  as  I  shall 
be^  if  our  friends,  in  the  event  of  their  success,  do  not  rue  the  prefer- 
they  will  give  to  that  Cataline.    Adieu."  * 


The  mode  of  conducting  the  election  of  President  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tativesy  and  a  report  was  made  prescribing  the  rules  to  be 
obaerved.     Upon  its  being  ascertained,  that  no  person 

•  Jannaiy  21, 180L 
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had  a  constitutional  majority,  the  House  were  to  proceed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  to  choose  by  ballot,  which 
was  to  be  continued  without  interruption  by  other  busi- 
ness until  a  President  was  chosen.  After  commencing 
the  ballot,  they  were  not  to  adjourn  until  a  choice  wai 
made  ;  and  the  balloting  was  to  be  conducted  with  cloted 
doors.  An  unsuccessfiil  opposition  by  the  Democratic 
party  was  made,  to  the  two  last  rules,  but  the  report  wai 
approved. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February  the  votes  given  by  the 
Electoral  Colleges  were  counted. 

From  the  total  result  it  appeared,  that  there  was  an 
equal  vote  in  favor  of  Jefferson  and  Burr.  The  House 
returned  to  their  chamber,  and  commenced  balloting. 
All  of  the  members  were  present,  except  two ;  one  ab- 
sent— another,  for  whom  a  bed  was  prepared  in  one  of 
the  committee-rooms,  to  whom  the  ballot-box  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  was  carried.  On  the  first  ballot,  eight 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  voted 
for  Jefferson.  Six — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  South  Caro- 
lina,* for  Burr.  Vermont  and  Maryland  gave  a  divided 
vote. 

The  ballotings  were  continued  throughout  the  day 
and  night,  with  short  intervals,  until  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  the  same  result.  The  House,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  one  ballot  being  taken  with  the  same  issue, 
it  adjourned  until  the  following  day,  when  four  ballots 
were  taken,  but  with  a  like  termination.  The  House 
then  separated  until  the  sixteenth  of  February,  when  the 

*  One  Federal  member.    Hoger  voted  for  Jeffenon. 
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thirty-fourth  ballot  gave  a  similar  issue.  It  again  ad- 
journed until  the  seventeenth ;  when,  after  one  ballot 
of  the  same  character,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  at  one 
o'clock  p.  M.,  the  suffrages  of  ten  states  elected  Jefferson, 
those  of  Maryland  and  Vermont,  the  federal  members 
from  each  giving  blank  ballots,  being  added  to  his  former 
vote.  The  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  still  given  to  Burr. 
Bayard  of  Delaware  and  the  Federalists  of  South  Caro- 
lina also  cast  blank  ballots.  *  f 

The   course   of  this  procedure  is  given  in   a  letter 

*  Je£fer80D,  two  days  after,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Madison  bears  thif 
tribnte  to  the  motive  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federalist!.  *'  Tlieir  conduct,*' 
(the  partisans  of  Burr)  **  brought  over  to  us  the  vhoU  body  of  the  Federalists, 
who  being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  government,  had 
been  made  most  anxiously  to  wish  the  very  administration  thoy  had  opposed, 
and  to  view  it,  when  obtained,  as  a  child  of  their  own.  Even  Hamilton  and 
Higginson  have  been  tealous  partisans  for  ui.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
onboauded  confidence  which  will  attach  to  the  new  ministry  as  soon  as  known, 
will  start  us  on  high  ground/* 

f  The  ballots  were  previous  to  the  final  result :  * 

Pot  J^eraon,      For  Burr. 

Massachusetts, 8    11 

New  Hampshire, 0     4 

Rhode  Ishind, 0     2 

Connecticut, 0     7 

Vermont, 1     1 

New  York, 6     4 

New  Jersey, 8     2 

Pennsylvania, 9     4 

Delaware, 0     1 

Maryland, 4     4 

Virginia, 14     5 

North  Carolina, 6     4 

South  Carolina, 1     3  1  sick,  1  absent 

Georgia, 1     0  one  dead. 

Kentucky, 2     0 

Tennessee, 1    0 
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from   Bayard   to  Hamilton,  written  soon  after  this  re- 
sult :  * 

**  Tour  views  in  relation  to  this  election  differed  very  little  firom 
my  own,  but  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  torrent  which  I  peroeired 
might  be  diverted,  but  could  not  be  opposed. 

^^  In  one  case  I  was  willing  to  take  Burr,  but  I  never  considered  it  SB 
a  case  likely  to  happen.  If  by  his  conduct  he  had  completely  forfeited  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  his  party,  and  left  himself  no  resort  but  the 
support  of  the  Federalists,  there  are  many  considerations  which  would 
have  induced  me  to  prefer  him  to  Jefferson.  But  I  was  enabled  soon 
to  discover  that  he  was  determined  not  to  shackle  himself  with  Fed- 
eral principles ;  and  it  became  evident,  that  if  he  got  in  without  being 
absolutely  committed  in  relation  to  his  own  party,  that  he  would  be 
disposed  and  obliged  to  play  the  game  of  McKean  f  upon  an  improved 
plan  and  enlarged  scale. 

^^  In  the  origin  of  the  business  I  had  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  all 
the  doubtful  votes  in  the  House,  which  enabled  me,  according  to  views 
which  presented  themselves,  to  protract  or  terminate  the  controverqr. 
This  arrangement  was  easily  made,  from  the  opinion  readily  adopted 
from  the  Consideration,  that  representing  a  small  state,  without  re- 
sources which  could  supply  the  means  of  self^protection,  I  should  not 
dare  to  proceed  to  any  length  which  would  jeopardize  the  Constitatlon 
or  the  safety  of  any  State. 

^^  When  the  experiment  was  fully  made,  and  acknowledged  upon  all 
hands  to  have  completely  ascertained,  that  Burr  was  resolved  not  to 
commit  himself,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  appoint  a  President 
by  law,  or  leave  the  government  without  one,  I  came  out  with  the  most 
explicit  and  determined  declaration  of  voting  for  Jefferson.  You  can- 
not well  imagine  the  damor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  was 
subjected  for  some  days.  We  had  several  caucuses.  All  acknowledged 
that  nothing  but  desperate  measures  remained,  which  several  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  willing  openly  to  disapprove.  We 
broke  up  each  time  in  confusion  and  discord,  and  the  manner  of  the 
last  ballot  was  arranged,  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  ballot  was  given. 
Our  former  harmony,  however,  has  since  been  restored. 

**  The  public  declarations  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Jeffersoi^ 

•  Mar.  8,  1801,    Hamilton's  Worka,  vi.  622. 
f  Governor  of  PeDnsylvaola. 
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to  which  I  have  alladed,  were  made  without  a  general  consultation, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  close  the  breach  which  I 
foresaw,  when  it  was  the  result  of  an  act  done  without  concurrence, 
than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  one  against  a  decision  of  the  party.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  single  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  Eastern 
States  would  finally  have  voted  in  blank,  in  tho  same  manner  as  was 
done  by  South  Carolina  and  Delaware ;  but  because  he  refused,  the 
rest  of  the  delegation  refused ;  and  because  Connecticut  insisted  upon 
ooDtinuing  the  ballot  for  Burr,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island,  refused  to  depart  from  their  former  vote. 

"  The  means  existed  of  electing  Burr,  but  this  required  his  co-op. 
oration.  By  deceiving  one  man  (a  great  blockhead,)  and  tempting 
two,  (not  incorruptible,)  he  might  have  secured  a  majority  of  the 
States.  He  will  never  have  another  chance  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  little  use  he  has  made  of  the  one  which  has  oc- 
ourred  gives  me  but  an  humble  opinion  of  the  talents  of  an  unprinci- 
pled man." 

The  respective  conduct  of  Burr  and  Jefferson  during 
this  election,  became  subjects  of  much  discussion  between 
their  respective  partisans.  As  to  the  former,  it  cannot 
be  of  importance  to  consider  it  after  the  previous  narra- 
tive. 

The  course  of  Jefferson  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
evidence  wholly  irresistible,  part  of  it  given  under  oath, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  recorded  state* 
ment.*  The  testimony  of  Bayard  f  is  full  and  explicit, 
that  Jefferson  was  required  to  give  the  assurance  of  his 
**  support  of  the  public  credit,  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  system,  and  that  subordinate  public  officers  em- 
ployed only  in  the  execution  of  details,  established  by 
laWy  should  not  be  removed  from  office  on  the  ground  of 

*  Remarks  of  James  A.  Bayard  in  Senate  of  U.  S.  Januaiy  81,  1855, 
vb^adng  his  father. 

t  Depositions  of  James  A.  Bayard,  and  of  General  Samuel  Smith,  Jeffer- 
ton's  "personal  and  political  friend."  In  the  contradiction  of  Jefierson, 
Edward  LiTingstom,  also  hia  friend,  conoorred. 
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their  political  character,  nor  without  complaint  agaiml 
their  conduct )  that  he,  Jefferson,  **  the  points  mentioned  ^ 
having  been  "  stated  to  him,"  authorized  the  assurance 
to  be  given,  that  these  views  *^  corresponded  with  his  views 
and  intentions,"  and  that  they  ^  might  confide  in  him  ac- 
cordingly ; "  that  "  the  opposition  of  Vermont,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  Jefierson 
was  made  President."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  a  member  *  from  Maryland,  that  the  Federalists 
**  also  received  assurances  from  a  source  on  which  they 
placed  reliance,  that  their  wishes  with  regard  to  certain 
points  of  Federal  policy  in  which  they  felt  a  deep  inters 
est  would  be  observed,  in  case  Jefferson  was  elected,** 
and  that  in  consequence  of  such  assurances  he  was 
elected. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  his  relative,  the  member  from  Vermont,  f  who 
finally  withdrew.  A  letter  from  him  to  Pickering^} 
shows,  that  he  also  previous  to  the  election,  required 
and  obtained  from  Jefferson,  assurances  as  to  his  policy. 

These  statements,  corroborated  by  other  facts,  render 
futile  every  attempt  §  to  controvert  the  allegation  that 
he  consented  to  adopt  the  cardinal  objects  of  the  Federal 
policy,  and  abandoned  his  opposition  to  them,  as  the  price 
of  office.  Yet,  in  despite  of  all  these  repeated  pledges, 
Jefierson  wrote  Monroe :  "  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  me.    I  have  de* 

•  "George  Baehr."  John  Tyler  to  Monroe,  Feb.  9,  1801.  <*6e  M- 
sured  that  the  election  depends  on  one  of  three  persons.  Bayard  firom  Deia* 
ware — and  Craig,  and  Baehr  firom  Maryland.  The  former,  there  are  reason- 
able hopes  from ;  the  second,  fiill  as  good." 

f  Lewis  R.  Morris. 

X  Lite  of  G.  Morris,  iiL  249,  260. 

§  Madison's  conmient.  Appendix  B,  to  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  ii.  510L 
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clared  to  them  unequivocally^  that  I  would  not  receive 
the  Government  on  capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into 
it  with  my  hands  tied." 

In  the  conversation  with  Bayard,  the  Collectors  of 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  were  instanced  by  him  as 
persons  who  ought  not  to  be  dismissed.  These  names 
were  mentioned  to  Jefferson.  He  gave  a  satisfactory 
assurance  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  general  removals  of  that 
class  of  officers,  these  incumbents  were  retained.* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mean  resorted  to  by  Jeifer- 
ton.  New  Jersey  was  represented  by  five  members,  of 
whom  Ketchell  and  Condit  were  for  Jefferson,  two  for 
Burr.  One,  therefore,  would  give  the  majority  vote.  In 
a  letter  to  Madison,  Jefferson  intimated  that  ''Linn" 
would  "  come  over."  Linn  cast  the  vote  of  that  State  in 
bb  favor,  and  was  appointed  by  him  a  "  Supervisor  of  the 
Internal  Revenue."  Maryland  had  eight  votes,  four  of 
which  were  Federal,  of  the  remaining  four  members,  one 
was  appointed  by  him  temporarily  **  Secretary  of  the 
Navy," — another,  ''Marshal  for  the  Potomac  District" 
in  that  State.  He  had  obtained  their  votes.  New  York 
had  ten  members,  four  of  whom  were  for  Burr ;  of  the 
remaining  six,  two  were  necessary  to  a  majority.  One 
of  these,  who  had  been  indicated  by  Burr  as  his  partisan, 
was  transferred  by  Jefferson  from  an  interior  county  of 
that  State  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  f 
the  other,  was  appointed  *' District  Attorney;";];  and  his 
brother  received  a  foreign  mission.  New  York  had  voted 
for  him.  To  gratify  Clinton,  the  gallant  Colonel  Fish, 
distinguished  in  the  assault  at  Yorktown,  who  had  re- 
peatedly declined  office,  and,  at  last,  accepted  it  from  the 

*  Latimer  and  McLane.     [Note  at  end  of  Chapter.] 

f  T.  Bailej,  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

X  Edward  liyingston. 
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hand  of  Washington,  at  the  especial  instance  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  removed  as  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue,  giving 
place  to  Osgood,  a  connection  of  Clinton.  The  member, 
who  held  and  gave  to  Jefferson  the  sole  vote  of  Tennes- 
see was  appointed  "  (Jovernor"  of  the  territory  of  Misns- 
sippi.*  Kentucky  had  two  members,  both  voted  for  him. 
One  of  these  received  an  office  ;  and  of  the  three  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  on  one  a  dis- 
tinguished station  was  conferred,  f 

The  House  now  resumed  its  legislative  duties,  which, 
during  this  election,  had  been  suspended.  Previous  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Convention  with  France,  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  to  continue  the  act  suspending  the  inter- 
course with  her,  which  expired  with  the  session.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  indefi- 
nitely. This  proposition  was  rejected.  After  the  Con- 
vention had  been  ratified,  this  bill  was  again  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  argued  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  that,  as 
France  might  reject  the  conditions  of  the  Convention,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  permit  American  property  to  be 
shipped  to  her  ports,  again  to  become  the  prey  of  her  cu-  • 
pidity.  Local  influences  were  supposed  to  have  governed 
the  final  vote  ;  and  the  non-intercourse  act  was  suffered 
to  expire.  The  Sedition  law  also  expired  with  the  ses- 
sion. An  effort  was  made  to  continue  it  in  force,  as  a 
law  both  beneficial  to  the  Gk>vernment  and  to  the  people ; 
to  the  former,  as  protecting  it  from  false  and  malicious 
libels  ;  to  the  latter,  as  securing  the  right  of  appealing  to 
the  truth  as  a  justification.  It  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  four  votes.  It  was  then  moved,  that  a  bill  should  be 
reported,  to  amend  the  common  law,  so  as  to  define  the 
punishment  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  to  cmable  the 

*  Claiborne. 

f  Levi  Lincoln,  appointed  Attoniej-General  of  the  United  Ststei. 
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truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  This  motion  was  not  sus- 
tained. 

A  proposition  to  release  the  balances  of  the  State 
debts  was  postponed ;  and  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector  and  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army 
was  rejected. 

An  appropriation  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  was  made 
to  complete  the  six  ships  of  the  line  previously  authorized ; 
and  a  bill  for  a  Naval  peace  establishment  passed.  It  pro- 
videdy  that  all  the  public  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  thir- 
teen frigates,  should  be  sold.  Of  those  frigates,  six  were 
proposed  to  be  kept  in  constant  duty.  Gallatin  wished  to 
▼est  the  President  with  discretion  as  to  the  number  to  be 
employed,  but  the  provision  was  made  imperative. 

As  emergencies  might  render  the  employment  of  more 
naval  officers  necessary  than  those  immediately  required 
for  the  service,  a  certain  number  were  retained  on  half- 
pay^  when  not  actually  employed.  It  was  also  proposed, 
annually  to  provide  materials  for  the  construction  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  but  this  was  not  acced- 
ed to.  In  the  new  order  of  things  about  to  be  introduced, 
economy  was  of  higher  consideration  than  this  very  mod- 
erate, gradual  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

During  this  feeble  legislation,  the  President  was  be- 
held dejected  and  disconsolate,  as  day  after  day  wore 
restlessly,  wearily  away,  until  the  moment  of  his  exit 
from  office.  Though  passing  through  a  long  career  of 
honors  until  he  reached  the  highest  honor  the  American 
people  could  confer,  well  might  he  be  of  abject  thoughts. 
—Valuable  friends  he  had  none.  Not  a  single  individual 
of  true  respect,  of  becoming  pride,  of  large  capacity  or  of 
extended  influence  would  be  his  friend.  To  his  oppo- 
nents he  could  not,  with  manly  defiance,  appeal.  They 
knew  him»  had  used  him^  had  abused  him,  and  mocked 
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him.  To  himself  he  could  not  appeal,  for,  fatally  betray- 
ing  the  great  consecrated  trust  which  Washington  had 
left  him,  in  himself  he  could  truly  see  nothing  but  re- 
proof. 

Thus,  while  anticipating  the  inevitable  sentence  of 
mankind,  his  last  official  hours  came.  On  the  night  of 
the  third  of  March,  Congress  terminated  its  session,  and 
the  following  morning,  Adams — false  to  himself— false  to 
his  country — especially  false  to  constant,  faithful  New 
England,  which  had  raised  him  to  all  his  elevations — now 
contemned,  degraded,  humbled  to  the  earth — stole  away 
from  the  seat  of  Government  at  the  dawn  of  day.* 

At  noon  of  that  day  Jefferson  was  inaugurated. 

*  A  disdogmahed  person  in  New  England,  who  had  long  known  him  wvH, 
wrote,  **  He  will  retom  dejected,  yet  enraged ;  and  all  his  TindictiTe  piiwlim 
will  be  manifested  towards  the  Federalists,  and  soothed  by  the  JmoiMm, 
They  will  visit  him,  and  enjoy  his  maledictions  of  the  Federalists  as  mw 
crat*— aristocrats— oligaroha  and  axmicrata.  They  will  begin  to  pafl(  aid  !• 
raise  him  np  to  oonspicnoos  disgrace  and  eminent  mischief.* 

NOTE. 

Speech  of  James  A.  Bayard  on  the  Judiciary  Act,  Feb.  20,  1802 : 
"  In  that  scene  I  had  my  part ;  it  was  a  part  not  barren  of  incident,  and 
which  has  left  ai^  impression  which  cannot  easily  depart  from  my  reooUection. 
I  know  who  were  rendered  important  characters,  either  from  the  possession  of 
personal  means,  or  from  the  accident  of  political  situation.  And  now,  sir,  let 
me  ask  the  honorable  member  what  his  reflections  and  belief  will  be,  when  he 
observes  that  every  man,  on  whose  vote  the  event  of  the  election  hong,  has 
since  been  distinguished  by  Presidential  favor.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  violate  the 
decorum  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  in  the  mentioning  of  names,  but  I  hope 
the  example  which  has  been  set  me  will  be  admitted  as  an  excuse.  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  bat  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  efficient,  and  successful  promoters  of  the  election  ol 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  It  was  well  ascertained,  that  the  votes  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  were  to  turn  the  equal  balance  of  the  scaler.  The  zeal  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Pinckney  had  no  bounds.  The  doubtful  politics  of  South  Carolina  were 
decided,  and  her  votes  cast  into  the  scale  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     Mr.  Pinckney  bet 
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CHAPTER   CLVIII. 

Raised  by  corruption  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  these 
United  States,  Jefferson  now  renewed  in  public  the 
pledges  as  to  his  policy  by  which  he  had  in  private  ob- 
tained the  support  of  a  part  of  the  Federalists,  and  thm 
rendered  more  flagrant  his  violation  of  them. 

He  feared*  lest  the  Senate,  exerting  its  constitutional 
powers,  might  reject  his  nominations  to  office^  and  on  re- 
tiring from  that  body  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  its 
support.  The  Senate  assured  him,  that  it  would  **  never 
be  withheld  from  a  Chief  Magistrate,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  oflice,  shall  be  influenced  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  country." 

His  inadgural  address  was  moulded  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  election,  inculcating  moderation  on  his  fol- 
lowers— throwing  out  lures  to  his  opponents.  Alluding 
to  the  recent  contest  of  opinion,  while  he  stated  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern,  he  care- 
fully adverted  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  minority.  "  All, 
too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will, 
to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable  ;  that  the  minority  pos- 

*  Jefferson  to  Monroe.     *<  Should  they  yield  the  election,  I  have  reafon  to 
expect  in  the  ontwt  the  greatoft  difficnltie^  m  to  nominatioiii.*  Feb.  15, 1801. 
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attacbiiKmt  to  anirii  umI  reprt-senritiTe  goverii- 
tmentr  ^  ttakhtd  what  be  d^Kinet!  "-to  be  ii^  e^scnua] 
pmcrple«  of  the  GoTemn^iit,  uk!  cofiseqa-riii'y  those 
which  oagfat  to  §haf«  its  admitistratioiL** — ^~  Eqaal  and 
exact  janic*^  to  all  men*' — *•  Peace  commerce,  and  honest 
tntwinh'ip  with  all  lutiocis— entanelmg  alliances  with 
none.  The  support  of  the  State  GoTemments  in  a!I  their 
rigbt<i.^  **  The  pnrservation  of  the  General  GoTemment 
ni  iu  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
oor  p'race  at  home  and  safety  abroad.^  ^  A  jealous  care 
of  the  right  of  Election  by  the  people — aljsc»lute  acqui- 
eicence  in  the  will  of  the  majority — a  well-disciplined 
militia  as  the  t>efit  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them — the  su- 
premacy of  the  Civil  over  the  military  authority — Econ- 
omy in  the  public  expenses,  that  labor  may  l>c  lightly 
burdened  ; — ^the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
pres^trvation  of  the  Public  faith ; — encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  of  Commerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  dif- 
fusi^m  of  infonnatioo  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
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the  bar  of  public  reason — freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  proteo* 
tion  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  Juries  impartially 
selected." 

His  address  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  Washington, 
and  with  professions  of  his  desire  to  retain  good,  to  con- 
ciliate adverse  opinions,  and  to  support  a  Government^ 
which  he  now  declared  to  be  **  in  the  full  tide  of  mcoeSB- ' 
ful  experiment^  and  which  tuts  so  far  kept  us  free  and 
firm.'' 

Thus,  on  assuming  the  Executive  Office,  to  attain 
which,  he  had  woven  such  a  web  of  intrigue,  he  became 
the  open,  unblushing  panegyrist  of  the  men  he  had  ca* 
lumniated,  and  of  the  policy  he  had  so  often  and  so  moch 
decried. 

Various  impressions  were  made  by  this  speech,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  parties.  By  such  of  the  Demo* 
crats,  as  were^sincere  in  their  distrust  of  the  Federalials, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  degrading  lure  for  the  support  oi 
men  whom  Jefferson  had  taught  them  to  abhor.  By  those, 
who  were  eager  for  office,  as  noenacing  much  delay,  if 
not  eventual  disappointment  to  their  venal  hopes.  By 
the  great  body  of  the  Federalists,  it  was  well  received. 
Weary  of  contest,  though  surprised  by,  they  were  willing 
to  confide  in  the  assurances  which,  it  appeared  to  them, 
he  gratuitously  and  honestly  gave  of  his  conversion  to  the 
prominent  maxims  of  their  policy — Neutrality  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Public  Faith.  Their  more  discerning 
leaders,  while  waiting  for  the  development  of  his  princi- 
ples by  his  acts,  felt  themselves  bound  to  give  to  him,  if 
those  maxims  should  be  adhered  to,  an  honest  and  a 
hearty  support. 

Unaware  of  the  irresistible  influence  which  the  pos- 
session of  high  office,  its  patronage,  and  the  divisions  of 
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his  opponents  were  soon  to  confer  upon  hiin  ;  and  think- 
ing only  of  the  perils  with  which  his  ambition  had  been 
recently  environed,  Jefferson  had  not  resolved  at  this 
time  upon  a  departure  from  these  pledges. 

'*I  and  the  people  are  one/'  was  the  ruling  feeling 
during  this  his  political  honeymoon.  That,  in  the  moment 
of  his  warmest  caresses,  he  wrote  bitter  things  of  those 
he  regarded  as  rivals  for  their  affection,  what  else  was  it 
but  a  proof  of  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  devotion  ?  So 
frequent  and  so  vehement  were  his  protestations,  the  only 
question  might  be,  were  they  sincere  ?  but  he  who  woos 
the  people,  soon  learns,  that  while  the  wooing  is  contin- 
ued, they  are  only  won.  A  cold  embrace  is  but  a  re- 
straint.    So  Jefferson  judged,  and  so  he  proceeded. 

Two  days  after  his  inauguration,  his  billets  deux  be- 
gan. '^The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed,  has 
been  tremendous  indeed.  The  tough  sides  of  our  Argousie 
have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strengtM  has  stood  the 
waves  into  which  she  was  steered  with  a  view  to  sink  her. 
We  shall  put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she  will  now 
show  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill  of  her  build- 
era.  *  •  *  I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation, 
to  effect  which,  nothing  shall  be  spared  on  my  part,  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  our  Revolu- 
tion. *  •  *  What  a  satisfaction  have  we  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  compared 
with  those  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  dis- 
countenanced all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  innova- 
Itotit,  have  endeavored  to  render  philosophy  and  repub- 
licanism terms  of  reproach^  to  persuade  us  that  man  cannot 
be  governed  but  by  the  rod,  &c.  I  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  living  and  dying  in  the  contrary  hope."  * 

*  Jiftnon  to  John  Diokinaon.    JefRunNn't  Woika,  it.  865,  ed.  1S54. 
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Two  days  before  his  inauguration,  Monroe  wrote  to 
to  him  thus — showing  how  his  recall  from  France  still 
rankled  in  his  memory,  fearing  moderation,  grasping 
office,  pointing  to  revenge. — **  When  you  came  into  the 
administration  cof  this  State,  the  firmness  and  decision 
which  you  showed  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  (a  Britirii 
officer)  at  a  time  when  Washington  suffered  our  people  to 
perish  in  the  jails  and  prisonships  of  New  York  by  a  putd- 
lanimous  and  temporizing  policy^  advanced  your  fame  and 
served  the  cause '^  He  charges  that  the  "  Federal  party 
ought  to  be  watched." 

"My  Inaugural  address,"  Jefferson  replied,  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  "  will  present  the  leading  objects  to  be 
conciliation  and  adherence  to  sound  principle.  *  *  *  To 
give  time  for  a  perfect  consolidation  seems  prudent.  *  *  * 
I  believe,  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the  groand 
of  political  principles  alone,  would  revolt  our  new  con- 
verts, and  give  a  body  to  leaders  who  now  stand  alone* 
Some,  I  know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few  as 
possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on  some  malver- 
sation or  inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  a// ^  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled, 
and  will  not  be  till  we  get  our  administration  together ; 
and  perhaps  even  then  we  shall  proceed  'a  tatons*  bal- 
ancing  our  measures  according  to  the  impression  we  per* 
ceive  them  to  makeJ*^* 

To  Monroe  he  could  write  freely.  He  understood 
him  well,  nor  would  he  have  him  think  that  he  would  not 
** serve  ilie  cause'^  To  Priestley,  a  congenial,  vain,  half- 
philosophic  sceptic,  now  returned  to  Europe,  he  addressed 
adapted  words.t  "  What  an  effort,  my  dear  Sir,  of  big- 
otry in  politics  and  religion  have  we  gone  through !    The 

*  JeflEbnon*s  Worka,  iv.  867,  ed.  1854.  f  Ib^  iv.  878,  Maioh  2L 
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barbarians  really  flattered  themselves  they  would  be  able 
to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance 
put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft. 
Ail  advances  in  science  were  proscribed,  as  innovations. 
They  pretended  to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but 
it  was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ancestors.  We  were  to 
look  backwards,  not  forwards,  for  improvement  ;  the 
President  himself  declaring,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  ad- 
dresses, that  we  were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them 
in  real  science.  This  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  at- 
tacks on  you.  Those  who  live  by  mystery  and  charla- 
tanerie,  fearing  you  would  render  them  useless  by  simpli- 
fying the  Christian  philosophy — the  most  sublime  and 
benevolent,  but  most  perverted  system  that  ever  shone 
on  man— endeavored  to  crush  your  well  earned  fame. 
But  it  was  the  Lilliputians  upon  Gulliver.  Our  country- 
men have  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and 
industry  had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty  are  placed 
on  their  high  ground ;  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,  as  their  great 
apostle,  arc  on  its  pinnacle." 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  the  aged  General  War- 
ren with  the  pathos  of  a  hoary,  patriot  patriarch,  who  had 
watched  at  the  bedside  over  his  beloved  country  just  re- 
coTering  from  dire  disease.  **  I  have  seen  with  great 
grief  yourself  and  so  many  other  venerable  patriots  re- 
tired and  weeping  in  silence  over  the  rapid  subversion  of 
those  principles  for  the  attachment  of  which  you  had  sac- 
rificed the  ease  and  comforts  of  life ;  but  I  rejoice,  that 
you  have  lived  to  see  us  revindicate  our  rights,  and  regain 
manfully  the  ground  from  which  fraud,  not  force,  had  for 
a  moment  driven  us.  The  character  which  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  displayed  on  this  occasion  gives  us  every 
thing  to  hope  for  the  permanence  of  our  Government. 
Its  extent  has  saved  us.     While  some  parts  were  labor- 
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ing  under  the  paroxysm  of  delusion,  others  retained  their 
senses,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  the  affected  parts  to 
recover  their  health.* 

Giles  wrote  as  a  political  servitor,  galled  with  his  long- 
w%n  chains — heated  with  unequal  strifes, — "In  fact,  it* 
(the  Inaugural)  **  contains  the  only  American  language  I 
ever  heard  from  the  Presidential  chair."  But  he  avows 
his  **  fear  of  moderation,"  and  urges  **  a  pretty  general 
purgation  of  offices.  *  *  *  The  only  check  on  the  Judi* 
ciary  system,  as  it  is  now  organized  and  filled,  is  the  re- 
moval of  its  Executive  officers  indiscriminately.  The 
Judges  have  been  the  most  unblushing  violators  of  Con* 
stitutional  restrictions.  To  retain  them  in  office  wouM 
be  to  sanction  the  pollution  of  the  very  fountain  of  Jus* 
tice."  If  he  wished  to  be  appointed  one  of  its  shining 
guardians,  he  was  disappointed. 

Jefferson  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  general  decapi* 
tation.  "  That  some  ought  to  be  removed,"  he  answered, 
**  and  that  all  ought  not,  all  mankind  will  agree.  Bqt 
where  to  draw  the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Cod* 
sequently  nothing  like  a  general  approbation  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  looked  for.  *  *  *  AH  appointments  to  civil 
offices  during  pleasure,  made  after  the  event  of  the  elec* 
'  tion  was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  considered 
nullities.  2.  Officers,  who  have  been  guilty  of  official 
misconduct,  are  proper  subjects  of  removal,  but  good 
men,  only  differing  as  to  political  principle,  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  removal,  except  in  the  case  of  Attorneys  and 
Marshals,  which  the  courts,  being  federal  and  irremova- 
ble, he  thought  indispensably  necessary  as  a  shield  to  the 
republican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens."  He  "  was  averse 
to  unnecessary  severity  against  his  recent  friends."    **  II 

•  Jeflbnon'^i  Woriu^  hr.  87S. 
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was  a  conviction  that  these  did  not  differ  from  us  in  prin- 
ciple which  induced  me  to  define  the  principles  which  I 
deemed  orthodox,  and  to  urge  a  re-union  on  those  princi- 
ples ;  and  I  am  induced  to  hope  it  has  conciliated  many. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  quondam  faction 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  These  I  consider  as  incurables, 
on  whom  all  attentions  would  be  lost,  and  therefore  will 
not  be  wasted.  But  my  wish  iSj  to  keep  their  flock  from 
returning  to  them."* 

Rush  also  tendered  bis  gratulations,  remarking,  "  our 
country  was  then  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  name 
of  Washington,  the  plans  of  Hamilton,  and  the  press  of 
Peter  Porcupine,  that  I  despaired  of  a  resuscitation  of  its 
republican  spirit."  Jefferson  replied  the  day  after  he  had 
written  to  Giles.  "  I  have  been  made  very  happy  by 
learning  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  Inaugural 
address  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  holds  out  a  ground 
on  which  our  fellow-citizens  can^once  more  unite.  I  am 
the  more  pleased,  because  these  sentiments  have  been  long 
and  radically  mine^  and  therefore  will  be  pursued  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously." 

**  An  obstacle,"  he  feared,  would  "  arise  from  appoint- 
ments and  disappointments  as  to  office."  **  It  is  perfectly 
justy  that  the  republicans  should  come  in  for  the  vacan- 
cies which  may  fall  in.  But  the  great  stumbling-block 
will  be  removals."  Repeating  his  purpose  just  avowed, 
to  Giles,  he  observed, — "  Some  removals  must  be  made 
for  misconduct — these  would  be  of  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals." But  he  adds — and  it  is  a  marked  tribute  to  the 
Federal  incumbents — "  Out  of  this  line  I  see  but  very  few 
vutances  where  past  misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to 
eaU  for  notice.     Of  the  thousands  of  officers,  therefore, 

•  Jeffanoo'i  Woiki,  It.  SSa    ICtfoh  88,  1801. 
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in  the  United  Stdtes,  a  very  few  individuals  only,  proba- 
bly not  twenty,  will  be  removed,  and  these  only  for  doing 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  I  know  that  in  stop- 
ping thus  short  in  the  career  of  removal,  I  shall  give  great 
offence  to  many  of  my  friends.  That  torrent  has  been 
pressing  me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  to  bear 
up  against,  but  my  maxim  is  'fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum."* 
General  Knox,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  his  Inau- 
gural, addressed  to  him  an  approving  letter.  Three  days 
afleriie  had  written  to  Rush,  Jefferson  acknowledged  it. 
^  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  learn  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  my  Inaugural  address  is  considered  as  holding 
out  a  ground  for  conciliation  and  union.  *  *  *  I  am  the 
more  pleased  with  this,  because  the  opinion  therein  stated 
as  to  the  real  ground  of  difference  among  us,  (to  wit :  the 
measures  rendered  most  expedient  by  French  enormities) 
is  that  which  I  have  long  entertained.  I  was  always  sat- 
isfied that  the  great  body  of  those  called  Federalists  were 
real  Republicans,  as  well  as  Federalists."  Then  hoping 
to  play  upon  his  recent  disappointment  as  to  rank  in  the 
General  Staff,  he  added,  "  I  know,  indeed,  there  are  mon- 
archists among  us.  One  character  of  these  "  (Adams  had 
preferred  Knox)  "  is  in  theory  only,  and  perfectly  acqui- 
escent in  our  form  of  Government,  as  it  is,  and  not  enter- 
taining a  thought  of  destroying  it  merely  on  their  theo- 
retical opinions.  A  second  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
our  quondam  colleague,  (meaning  Hamilton)  are  ardent 
for  the  introduction  of  monarchy,  eager  for  armies,  mak- 
ing more  noise  for  a  great  naval  establishment  than  better 
patriots,  who  wish  it  on  a  rational  scale  only,  commen- 
surate to  our  wants  and  our  means.  This  last  class  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  not  trusted."* 

*  This  appeal  to  Knox^s  supposed  hostility  towards  Hamilton  was  aa  nigiial 
as  it  was  unbecoming.     On  learning  Hamilton's  death,  Knox  exclaimed— 
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To  Samuel  Adams,  feeble  with  age,  he  wrote  two 
days  later — "  In  meditating  the  matter  of  the  (Inaugural) 
Address,  I  often  asked  myself,  *  Is  this  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  patriarch,  Samuel  Adams  ?  Is  it  as  he  would 
express  it  ?  Will  he  approve  of  it  ? '  I  have  felt  a  great 
deal  for  our  country  in  the  times  we  have  seen.  But  in- 
dividually, for  no  one  as  much  as  yourself.  Whqn  I  have 
been  told,  that  you  were  avoided,  insulted,  frowned  on,  I 
could  but  ejaculate,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  I  confess  I  felt  an  indignatiqp  for 
you,  which,  for  myself,  I  have  been  able  under  every 
trial  to  keep  entirely  passive.  However,  the  storm  is 
over,  and  we  are  in  port.  *  *  *  I  hope  we  shall  once 
more  see  harmony  restored  among  our  citizens,  and  an 
entire  oblivion  of  past  feuds.  *  *  *  How  much  I  lament 
that  time  has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.  It  would  have 
been  a  day  of  glory  which  should  have  called  you  to  the 
first  office  of  the  administration.  But  give  us  your  coun- 
Belf  my  friend,  and  give  us  your  blessing."* 

Nor  was  Gerry  to  be  overlooked.  The  same  mail 
that  carried  blandishments  to  Samuel  Adams,  bore  an 
adroit  missive  to  him,  also  a  martyr.  **  Your  part  of  the 
Union,  though  as  absolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk 
deeper  of  the  delusion,  and  is  therefore  slower  in  recover- 
ing from  it.  The  aegis  of  government,  and  the  temples 
of  religion  and  of  justice,  have  all  been  prostituted  there 
to  toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burnt  witches.  But 
your  people  will  rise  again.  They  will  awake,  like  Sam- 
son from  his  sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  posts  of 

"Mj  friend — My  brother;"  Aud  a  letter  from  Captain  H.  K.  Thatcher,  U.  S. 
Kavy,  to  the  author  states  **  that  the  bust  of  General  HamUton  with  that  of 
Waihiiigton  **  stood  conspicuously  in  General  Knox^s  library,  that  he  mourned 
Offer  Hamilton's  death  even  more  than  over  that  of  Washington. 

•  Maroh  27,  1801. 
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the  city.  You,  my  friend,  are  destined  to  rally  them 
again  under  their  former  banner  ;  and  when  called  to  the 
post  exercise  it  with  firmness,  and  with  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  your  own  principles.  The  people  will  support 
^ou,  notwithstanding  the  bowlings  of  the  ravenous  crew 
from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  if  we  can  once  more  restore  har- 
mony and  social  love  among  its  citizens.'^  JefTerson 
knew  Gerry  too  well  to  place  him  in  high  official  trust — 
whose  most  sacred  obligations  he  has  been  seen  urging 
him  to  violate.  He  preferred  to  behold  him  arousing  and 
quickening  ih&  fiUure  *^  Samson"  of  Massachusetts. 

Intoxicated  as  he  was  with  the  recent  possession  of  long 
coveted  power,  Jeflerson  found  that  even  these  were  not  all 
halcyon  days.  His  pledge  to  the  Federalists  not  to  remove 
subordinates  was  indeed,  as  he  called  it,  **  an  obstacle,** 
where  the  malfeasors  were  so  few — for  the  partners  in  a 
battle  are  not  slow  to  claim,  nor  patient  of  the  rewards  of 
victory.  So  it  was  with  Callender.  His  association  with 
the  State  printer  of  Virginia,  he  regarded  but  as  a  place 
to  bait.  The  day  of  feasting  had  arrived,  and  why  should 
he  not  sit  at  the  public  table  in  shining  jollity  7  He  felt 
his  title  to  be  strong.  He  demanded  the  appointment  of 
postmaster  at  Richmond.  Not  receiving  it,  he,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  and  the  seventh  of  May,  en- 
forced his  demand  in  terms  of  menace,  most  disturbing. 
Madison  answered  him,  at  Jefferson's  instance,  on  the  fif* 
teenth,  and  for  a  time  the  avenging  sword  hung  suspend- 
ed over  their  heads.  These  two  men  now  felt,  in  their 
fears  of  exposure,  that  virtue  is  the  only  true  independ- 
ence, and  that  the  servant,  in  a  task  of  baseness,  not  imfre- 
quently  becomes  the  master  of  his  more  base  employers. 

If  Callender  could  not  be  publicly  fostered,  Thomas 
Paine,  it  was  supposed,  as  of  yore,  might  be  of  great  aer- 
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• 
vice  with  his  pen.     HaTing  failed  to  obtain  for  him  from 

Washington  the  place  of  postmaster-general,  Jefferson 

invited  him,  in  the  first  m<»ments  of  his  success,  to  revisit 

the  United  States  in  a  national  vessel.     *^  I  am  in  hopes," 

he  wrote  to  him,  **  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to 

sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.     In  these  it  will  be 

your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored  and  with  as  much 

effect  as  any  man  living.      That  you  may  long  live  to 

continue  your  useful  lalx>rs,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in 

the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer." 

This  letter  to  Paine,  notorious  for  his  blasphemous  in- 
fidelity, is  the  only  one  of  his  present  mi-si ves  which  con- 
clodcs  with  a  prayer.  It  acknowledges  ** papers"  re- 
eently  received  from  him,  which,  with  a  "pamphlet" 
were  "published  according  to  your  permission,  and  under 
your  own  name."  What  the  object  of  JefTerson's  grati- 
tude was,  may  be  judged  from  Paine's  recent  writing. — 
Of  Washington  he  dared  to  say,  "  The  chief  of  the  army 
•  became  the  patron  of  fraud."  "  As  to  you,  sir,''  address- 
ing this  exemplar  of  public  virtue,  "  treacherous  in  private 
friendship  (for  that  you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the 
day  of  danger),  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world 
will  be  puzzled  to  decide,  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or 
an  impostor ;  whether  you  have  abandoned  good  princi- 
pleSy  or  whether  you  ever  had  any."  Of  Adams  and  Jay 
ha  wrote — "These  arc  the  disguised  traitors  who  call 
themselves  Federalists."  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
these  gross  calumniators,  and  favored  objects  of  Jeffer- 
son's patronage  were  both  degraded,  scorned,  expatriated 
foreigners. 

If,  as  to  appointments  to  office,  Jefferson  anticipated 
some  embarrassment,  in  his  conduct  of  the  public  affairs, 
he  seems  now  to  have  apprehended  none.  A  want  of 
^confidence -in  his  observance  of  the  principles "  of  his 
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Inaugural  Address,  he  wrote,  'Moes  not  arise  from  the 
measures  to  be  pursued — as  to  which  I  am  in  no  fear  of 
giving  satisfaction."  * 

Nor  would  he  permit  any  fears  as  to  his  construc- 
tions of  the  nature  or  powers  of  the  Government.  "  The 
Constitution  on  which  our  Union  rests  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  me  according  to  the  safe  and  honest  meanings 
contemplated  by  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption — a  meaning 
to  be  found  in  the  explanations  of  those  who  advocated  ii^ 
not  those  who  opposed  it,  and  who  opposed  it  merely,  lest 
the  constructions  should  be  applied  which  they  denounced 

as  possible."t 

As  to  constructions  of  the  Constitution  Jefferson  well 

knew  he  had  no  cause  of  fear,  for  Madison  was  to  be  at 
band  ready  to  do  his  any  bidding  ; — and  as  to  the  assure 
ances  of  his  Inaugural  Address,  though  he  put  it  forth  as 
a  "  political  creed,"  he  ere  long  wrote  to  Monroe,  "  In- 
deed, it  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  profession 
and  promiseJ*^ 

But  Jefferson  was  not  without  a  strong  hope,  if  not  a 
stay.  He  knew  well  that  the  public  man  must  govern  or 
be  governed,  and  that  his  feeling  that  **  I  and  the  people 
are  one,"  was  not  in  t^e  sense  of  the  autocrat,  but  of  the 
democrat.  Ilis  chosen  path  was  to  follow,  not  to  lead. 
His  clamor  as  to  his  opponents  was,  that  they  had  gov- 
erned too  much,  he  resolved  that  the  only  clamor,  if  any 
should  arise  as  to  him,  should  be  that  he  governed  too 
little.  The  public  officials  he  had  indeed  denounced,  but 
he  found  ^*not  twenty^  who  deserved  removal.  The 
public  abuses  he  had  also  denounced,  but  who  were  the 
abusers,  and  what  were  the  abuses  to  be  corrected.     His 

«  Jefferson's  Warlu,  iv.  882.  f  Ibid.,  It.  387. 
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own  confession  is  the  fullest  acknowledgment.  He  had 
avowed  in  his  inaugural,  that  the  Government  when  he 
assumed  it  was  "  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  cxperinent, 
and  had  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm."  And  two  days 
after  his  letter  to  Gerry,  he  wrote,  "  I  am  sensible  how 
far  I  should  fall  short  of  effecting  all  the  reformation 
which  reason  would  suggest^  and  experience  approve, 
were  I  free  to  do  whatever  I  thought  best ;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  or  inflect  the  great  ma- 
chine of  society,  how  impossible  to  advance  the  notions 
of  a  whole  people  to  ideal  right,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  that  no  more  good  must  be  attempted 
than  the  nation  can  bear,  and  that  all  will  be  chiefly,  to 
reform  the  waste  of  public  money,  and  thus  drive  away 
the  vultures  who  prey  upon  it,  and  improve  some  little  mi 
old  routines.  Some  new  fences  for  securing  constitu- 
tional rights  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  legislature,  per- 
haps be  attainable.**  * 

It  will  soon  appear,  that  no  waste  of  public  money  had 
occurred  ;  that  no  vultures  were  found  to  be  driven  away, 
that "  old  routines  "  were  departed  from  only  to  be  returned 
to,  that  not  "  a  new  fence  "  was  attained.  Even  "  a  declar- 
ation of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in  the  nature  of 
a  Declaration  of  rights,*'  which  he  had  so  much  urged  in 
eighty-eight,  and  had  recently  promisedf  as  a  necessity, 
was  not  again  thought  of,  for  the  election  was  over. 

What  he  really  had  in  view — all  he  sought  to  attain 
is  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  Macon,  a  member  of  Congress. 
"Levees  are  done  away  with.  The  first  communication 
to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all  subsequent  ones,  by 
message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected."     Thus, 

*  Jefferson  to  Jones.    Works,  iv.  892,  ed.  1854. 

t  Jeffertoo  to  P.  N.  Nicholas.    Je£Eerson*s  Worki^  k.  828^  Anrfl  7,  1800. 
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"the  forms  of  the  British  Government*'  which  **an  Angli- 
can, Monarchical,  Aristocratical  party  had  drawn  over 
us,"  as  he  had  written  to  Mazzei,  were  to  be  'Mone  away," 
and  the  "  J^illiputian  cords  entangling  the  nation**  would 
be  "  snapped.'*  "  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe,** 
he  proceeded,  **  will  be  reduced  to  three  ministers.  The 
compensations  to  Collectors  depend  on  you  and  not  on 
me.  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation.  The  \ 
navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  the  last 
of  this  month.  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  re- 
vised. We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economis- 
ing.*' "No  printer,  foreigner  or  revolutionary  tory**  was 
to  be  employed  in  the  Post  Office.  Such  was  the  sum  of 
his  Domestic  policy,  which  he  vauntingly  called  "a  Revo- 
lution ; "  and  in  one  sense  it  was  "  a  Revolution,'*  for  he 
rolled  the  Government  back  by  his  own  impotence  to  the 
impotence  of  "  the  good  old  venerable  fabric,**  the  Con- 
federation, making  "the  President'*  in  his  own  person,  •*a 
bad  edition  of  a  Polish  King.*** 

Appealing  to  and  cherishing  the  lowest  motive  of 
action,  a  selfish  economy,  his  foreign  policy  was  in  osten- 
tatious accordance.  He  had  resolved,  actuated  by  this 
ignoble  motive,  to  disarm  this  nation  of  its  power  to  main- 
tain its  rights,  to  promote  its  peace,  to  assert  its  honor ; 
and,  thus  denuded,  to  expose  it  to  the  scoffs  of  the  whole 
world.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine, — "Determined  as  we 
are  to  avoid,  if  possible,  wasting  the  energies  of  our  peo- 
ple in  war  and  destruction,  we  shall  avoid  implicating  our- 
selves with  the  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  ofprin' 
ciples  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  They  have  so  many  other 
interests  different  from  ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being 
entangled  in  them.     We  believe,  we  can  enforce  these 

*  Infra,  !▼.  472.    Jeflfbnon  to  Adams,  December  11,  1787. 
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principles,  aM  Ut  ourBelvcM^  by  peaceable  means^  now  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  our  public  counsels  detached  from 
foreign  viewH." 

To  practical  minds  Time  brings  its  instructive  lessons, 
but  to  these  Jeffersiin  would  not  listen,  and,  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  past  fifteen  years  had  been  to  the  United 
States,  he  seemed  really  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  he 
then  avowed, — "Were  I  to  indulge  my  own  theory,  I 
should  wish  ihcm  to  practice  neither  commerce  nor  navi- 
gation, but  to  stand  with  respect  to  Europe,  precisely  on 
the  footing  of  China/' 

If  Jefferson  preferred  isolation,  Europe  did  not;  and 
a  short  time  only  elapsed,  when  he  wrote  to  Monroe, — 
^  There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  cedes 
Louisiana  to  France/'  She  had  done  so  on  the  first  of 
the  previous  month  of  October,  "it  is  a  policy,"  he  ob- 
served, "  very  unwise  in  both,  and  t)ery  ominous  to  us." 

To  govern  well  is  to  govern  honestly,  daring,  when 
necessary,  to  conflict  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
a  people  ;  to  prcA^  their  real  permanent  to  their  appar- 
ent present  interests,  to  require  present  sacrifices  for 
future  good  ;  to  cultivate  in  the  National  breast  courage, 
feithy  honor,  pride,  unselfishness,  feelings  without  which 
man  is  lower  than  the  beast,  giving  up  his  higher  nature, 
and  of  which  Government  is  but  a  sacred  trust.  Jefferson, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  it  easier  to  quicken  the  current 
of  National  passion,  and  to  leave  the  vessel  of  state  to 
float  on  its  surface,  trusting  to  chance  where  it  might 
strand.    And  where  it  did  strand,  not  long  after  was  seen. 

His  economies  had  more  than  one  object.  They  would 
not  only  secure  the  masses,  but  as  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy  held  their  commissions  by  a  tenure  he 
could  not  venture  to  disturb,  to  reduce  these  great  branch- 
es of  the  public  service,  would,  in  his  view,  be  to  remove 
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a  body  of  men,  devoted  to  the  policy,  as  to  the  memory 
of  Washington — Men  neither  to  be  misled,  nor  bought, 
nor  coerced  into  his  views.  And  thus  doing,  well  might 
he  especially  regard  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
as  ominous.  Its  consequences,  in  all  probability,  would 
defeat  all  his  narrow  views,  and  expose  his  narrow  ad- 
ministration. The  contempt  of  foreign  powers,  seeing  in 
him,  or  a  timid,  complying  demagogue,  or  a  visionary 
theorist,  and  contrasting  the  manly  system  of  Washing- 
ton's government  with  his  pusillanimous  counsels,  was  in- 
evitable. They  would  as  little  regard  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  United  States,  as  they  did  their  interests. 
If  the  American  people,  corrupted  by  his  cries  for  sub- 
mission and  for  peace,  held  that  dignity,  those  rights, 
those  interests  cheap  ?  If  their  President  did  not  dare, 
in  such  behalf  to  conflict  with  the  corrupt,  submissive 
opinions  he  had  fostered,  why  should  foreign,  rival  na- 
tions deem  them,  for  a  moment,  deserving  their  regard  T 

The  day  after  his  inauguration,  Jeflfcrson  proceeded 
to  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  As  was  to  have  been 
anticipated,  Madison  now  received  the  reward  of  his 
apostacy  from  the  Federalists,  and  of  subserviency  to  his 
ruler,  in  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State.  That  of  the 
Treasury  was  destined  and  reserved  for  Gallatin,  should 
circumstances  permit.  The  Department  of  war,  in  the 
purpose  of  hostility  to  that  arm  of  the  public  service,  the 
army,  he  confided  to  Lieutenant  Dearborn  *  of  Massachu- 
setts. Levi  Lincoln,  also  of  Massachusetts,  who,  as  seen, 
had  voted  for  him  as  President,  was  appointed  Attorney 
General. 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  Jefferson  that  the  power 

*  Jefferson  to  Lieutenant  Dearborn,  Febnuuy  18,   1801.      Jefierscm^ 
Works,  iy.  856,  ed.  1854. 
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of  thk  goTemiEieDt  should  be  in  the  bazKls  of  Virginia,  to 
wiiicb  GaLatin  would  not  profe  an  impediment,  and,  with 
this  view,  tbe^e  otr«er  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  se- 
lected— persons  of  no  force  of  character,  of  no  political 
weight. 

On  the  twelfth  of  May,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison — 
''Mr.  Lincoln  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  vour  office — 
fer  interim^  and  will  continue  until  you  come.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, thfmgh  unappoiuUd,  has  stayed  till  now  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  counscL  He  cannot  enter  into  office 
till  my  return,  and  be  leaves  us  to-morrow.  In  the  mean 
time.  Dexter  continues.  Stoddart  also  has  accommodated 
me  by  staying  till  I  could  provide  a  successor.  This  I 
find  now  to  be  impossible.  R.  R.  Livingston  first  refused, 
then  General  Smitli — next  Langdon.  I  am  now  return- 
ing on  General  Smith,  but  with  little  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. If  he  will  undertake  six  months,  or  even  twelve 
months  hence,  I  will  appoint  '(Tobias/  Lear.  In  the 
mean  time  he  promised,  if  Langdon  would  take  it  for  six 
months,  he  would  in  that  time  so  dispose  of  his  business 
as  to  come  in.  This  makes  me  hope  he  will  accept  in 
tiiat  way.  If  be  does  not,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  ap- 
point Lear  permanently.  He  is  equal  to  the  office,  if  he 
possessed  equally  the  confidence  of  the  public.^  He  felt 
that  Lear*s  silence  must  be  secured,  and  ere  long  he  re- 
ceived the  consulate  at  Algiers,  in  which  obscure  station 
public  opinion  would  least  be  shocked. 

If  the  language  of  the  Inaugural  Address  excited  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  leading  followers  of  Jefferson,  his 
first  acts  were  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  mass.  Hostility 
to  the  law  for  preventing  sedition  had  been  a  great  instru- 
ment in  restoring  his  popularity.  He  now  appealed  to 
this  feeling.  The  prosecution  against  Duane,  the  editor 
of  the  Aurora,  indicted  for  a  gross  libel  on  the  Senate^ 
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was  discontinued.  A  just  sentence  imposed  on  CalJen- 
der,  for  his  calumnies  on  the  late  President,  was  remitted. 
The  Federalists  were  alarmed  for  the  stability  of  the 
laws,  overlooking  the  strong  motives  which  impelled  Jef* 
ferson  to  exhibit  lenity  to  men  with  whom  he  had  main- 
tained a  dangerous  intimacy. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Hamilton,  just  before  the 
election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
proceeded  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Albany.  Believing  from  his  correspondence  that  Burr 
would  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Federalists,  he  left 
New  York  full  of  forebodings  for  the  country.  His 
habitual  remedy  for  ill-health  was  a  journey  on  horse* 
back.  Recent  indisposition  had  induced  him  to  travel  in 
this  mode  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  day's  progress,  be 
wrote  to  his  wife.  His  letters  chiefly  refer  to  the  im- 
provements of  a  seat  he  had  lately  purchased,  which  he 
contemplated  as  the  abode  of  his  declining  years ;  and, 
in  commemoration  of  his  family  residence  in  Ayrshire,  be 
called  it  "  The  Grange." 

This  delightful  retreat  was  situate  nine  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  an  elevated  range,  known  as  the 
"  Heights  of  Haerlem,"  a  scene  familiar  to  his  memory 
of  the  early  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  spot  where  he  is  related  first  to  have 
attracted  the  eye  of  Washington. 

The  grounds  were  of  singular  beauty.  The  western 
entrance,  on  the  right,  was  through  a  dense  grove  of 
various  forest  trees — the  beech,  the  maple,  the  sycamore, 
the  magnificent  tulip,  with  which  gracefully  were  inter- 
mingled the  dogwood,  the  hemlock  and  other  evergreens* 
Here  all  was  wildness. 

On  the  left,  a  copse  shaded  the  approach,  of  which  a 
part  lined  with  moss-grown  rocks  was  beautifully  con- 
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trasted  with  the  rich  meadow,  aloDg  whose  margin  a  path 
was  traced  to  a  knoll,  where  a  mansion  was  erected  bv 
him  in  simple  taste,  suited  to  the  modest  resources  of  its 
ooeapant.  On  the  South  a  lawn  spread  before  the  view. 
To  the  East,  a  gradual  descent  of  open  ground  was  belted 
by  a  wood  which  rose  above  a  ravine,  traversed  bjr  a 
rhrulet  that  murmuring  fell  through  each  successive  cleft 
of  rock — a  lone  wood — his  fond  resort,  where  his  musings 
were  only  broken  by  the  loud-echoed  voice  of  cheerful 


The  dwelling  looked  forth  commandingly.  On  the 
Northwest,  through  the  thick  bordering  foliage,  glimpses 
were  caught  of  the  Hudson,  as  it  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the 
fluted  palisades.  The  rest  of  the  landscape  was  marked 
with  deep  seclusion,  except  a  glorious  prospect  toward 
the  rising  sun,  where  the  eye  fell  on  an  arm  of  the  ocean. 
The  river  of  Haerlem,  gliding  gently  along  the  island  of 
New  York,  until  its  waters  joined  this  Sound,  gave  a  tran- 
quil air  to  this  scene  of  various  beauty, — the  borders 
of  the  rich  lowland,  deeply  indented  by  the  w^inding 
stream, — the  village  spires — the  distant  uplands  of  Mor- 
risania,  whose  outline  was  traced  by  the  canvas  of  ves- 
sels, which,  in  frequent  succession,  alone  reminded  of  the 
proximity  of  the  metropolis. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  General  Schuyler,  Hamilton  wrote  to  his  wife  :  **  The 
roads  are  too  bad  for  you  to  venture  in  your  carriage,  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  DonH  forget  to  visit  the 
Grange.  From  what  I  saw  there  it  is  very  important  the 
drains  should  be  better  regulated.  Leave,  in  particular 
charge  of  Philip,  what  you  cannot  yourself  accomplish." 

At  the  next  stage,  he  again  wrote :  "  I  arrived  here, 
my  beloved,  about  five  this  afternoon.  I  ought  now  to 
be  much    further    advanced.      But  somehow   'Riddle' 
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sprained  the  ankle  of  one  of  his  hind  legs,  which  very 
much  retarded  my  progress  to-day.  By  care  and  indul* 
gence  he  is  much  better  this  evening.  I  have  travelled 
comfortably,  and  my  health  is  better.  Wife,  children, 
and  hobhy  are  the  only  things  upon  which  I  have  permit- 
ted my  thoughts  to  run.  As  often  as  I  write  you  may 
expect  to  hear  something  of  the  latter.  Don't  lose  any 
opportunity  which  may  offer  of  ploughing  up  the  new 
garden  spot,  and  let  the  waggon  make  a  tour  of  the  ground 
lately  purchased.  When  it  is  too  cold  to  go  on  with 
grubbing,  our  men  may  be  employed  in  cutting  and  clear* 
ing  away  the  underbrush  in  the  grove  and  the  other 
woods ;  only  let  the  centre  of  the  principal  wood  in  the 
line  of  the  different  rocks  remain  rough  and  wild.'*  In 
another  letter,  he  says :  *'  I  am  less  and  less  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  so  long  a  separation  from  my  beloved 
family,  and  you  may  depend  shall  shorten  it  as  much  as 
possible.  *  Dumphy '  had  planted  the  tulip  trees  in  a  row 
along  the  outer  fence  of  the  garden  in  the  road,  and  was 
collecting  some  hemlock  trees  to  plant  between  them.  I 
desired  him  to  place  these  in  a  row  along  the  inner  fence. 
But,  having  attended  to  them  in  my  route,  I  shall  be  glad, 
if  white  pines  are  not  conveniently  to  be  had,  that  besides 
those  along  the  inner  fence,  there  may  be  one  hemlock 
between  every  two  of  the  tulip  trees  along  the  outer 
fence." 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  he  reached  Poughkeep- 
sie.  ''  I  am  in  much  better  health,"  he  wrote  his  wife, 
•*  than  spirits.  The  Swiss  malady  grows  upon  me  very 
fast.  In  other  words,  I  am  more  and  more  homesick. 
This  added  to  some  other  circumstances  that  do  not  give 
me  pleasure  at  the  present  moment  makes  me  rather 
heavy-hearted.  But  we  must  make  the  best  of  those  ills 
that  cannot  be  avoided.     The  occupation  I  shall  have  at 
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Albany  will  divert  my  mind  from  painful  reflections  ;  and 
a  speedy  return  to  my  dear  family  will  bring  me  a  cure. 
Write  me  often,  and  receive  every  wish  that  is  due  to 
the  best  of  women.     Kiss  my  children  for  me.     Adieu.^ 

The  legal  reports  show  some  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
was  engaged  at  Albany,  chiefly  involving  great  principles 
of  commercial  law.  Among  others  a  decision  was  now 
made  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  confirming  an  elaborate 
opinion  given  by  him,  denying  the  conclusiveness  of  sen- 
tences of  foreign  courts  of  admiralty.  This  important 
decision*  became  the  admitted  basis  in  a  subsequent  ne- 
gotiation with  France  of  claims  of  indemnity  to  a  large 
amount  for  spoliations,  under  her  imperial  Government, 
00  the  American  commerce. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Federalists  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  governor  was  at  this  time  consid- 
ered. Jay  had  retired,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  then  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  brother-in-law  of  Hamilton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  worth  and  large  possessions,  was  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor.  Clinton  was  the  candidate  of  the 
democratic  party. 

An  address  had  been  issued  by  the  leading  Federalists 
10  conformity  with  the  determination  to  wait  the  develop- 
ment of  Jeflerson's  policy,  and  to  give  him,  if  justified  by 
tiiat  policy,  a  faithful  support.  Its  whole  tenor  carried 
with  it  the  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  be  temperate  and 
liberal ;  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  mutual  recrimina- 
tion* That  of  the  Democratic  party  manifested  a  diflerent 
feeling,  for  Democracy  is  not  always  generous  amid  its 
saccesses.  ^'  It  arraigned  the  principles  of  the  Federalists 
with   extreme   acrimony,  and  *  by  an   allusion  to  Great 

*  The  leading  ai^pment  was  bj  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  a  member  of  the 
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Britain,  in  the  preposterous  figure  of  a  mantle,  attributed 
to  them  a  principle  of  action  which  every  signer  of  it 
knew  to  have  no  existence,"  and  which  Hamilton  de« 
clared  *^  for  its  falsehood  and  malice  merited  indignation 
and  disdain." 

He  was  earnestly  requested  to  frame  a  comment  on 
this  address,  which  answer  was  widely  circulated  through* 
out  the  State.  **  So  violent  an  attack  upon  our  principlei,** 
he  wrote,  '*  justifies  and  calls  for  an  exhibition  of  those  of 
our  opponents."  This  paper,  aAer  alluding  to  the  pro* 
jects  of  disorganization,  avowed  since  the  recent  election 
of  Jefferson,  '^with  the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable 
names  of  his  party,"  portrayed,  in  a  tone  of  high  and  im* 
passioned  eloquence,  the  fearful  condition  of  France,  and 
asked  to  what  end  American  citizens  were  called  to  direct 
their  attention  thither  7  The  terrific  picture  it  presented, 
its  hideous  despotism,  its  massacres  in  prisons  and  dun- 
geons of  men,  women,  and  children,  its  ^'  open  profession 
of  impiety,"  its  prostration  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
'Uhe  afflicting  spectacle  of  millions  precipitated  from 
plenty  and  comfort  to  beggary  and  misery,"  were  boldly 
sketched,  and  the  people  were  asked  whether  these  were 
scenes  they  ought  to  admire  7 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  existing  government-^f  France,  of 
which  your  admiration  is  solicited.  Behold,  a  consul  for 
ten  years,  elected,  not  by  the  people^  but  by  a  conserva- 
tory Senate,  self -created  and  self-continued  for  life,  a  mag- 
istrate, who,  to  the  plenitude  of  executive  authority,  adds 
the  peculiar  and  vast  prerogative  of  an  exclusive  right  to 
originate  every  law  of  the  republic.  Behold  a  legislature, 
elected  not  by  the  people^  but  by  the  same  conservative 
Senate,  one  branch  for  fourteen,  the  other  for  ten  years ; 
one  branch  with  a  right  to  debate  the  law  proposed  by  the 
consul,  but  not  to  propose,  but  merely  to  assent  or  dissent. 
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leaving  to  the  people  nothing  more  than  the  phantom  of 
representation,  or  the  useless  privilege  of  designating  one 
tenth  of  their  whole  mass,  as  camlidates  indiscriminately 
for  the  offices  of  the  state,  according  to  the  option  of  the 
conservatory  Senate.  Behold  this  magic  lantern  of  re- 
publicanism ;  the  odious  form  of  real  despotism  ;  gar- 
niflied  and  defended  by  the  bayonets  of  more  than  five 
bondred  thousand  men  in  disciplined  array." 

The  fantastic  purpose  of  an  extension  of  neutral  rights 
by  joining  a  league  of  the  northern  powers  was  exposed 
as  inevitably  leading  to  war.  The  charges  against  the 
Federalists  were  successively  reviewed  and  confuted ; 
and  the  hostility  of  the  opponents  to  the  Constitution, 
shewn  by  their  desire  to  abolish  the  Senate,  and  their 
praises  of  an  executive  directory,  was  forcibly  stated,  as 
seen  ''in  their  wanton  and  distempered  rage  for  calumny, 
not  scrupling  to  brand  even  Washington  as  a  tyrant^  a 
conspirator,  a  peculator^  **They  enumerate,  as  the 
crimes  of  the  Federalists,''  he  charged,  "  the  funding  sys- 
tem, the  national  debt,  the  taxes  which  constitute  the 
public  revenue,  the  British  treaty,  the  Federal  city,  the 
mint,  a  mausoleum,  the  sedition  law,  and  a  standing  army ; 
and  they  tell  us,  in  plain  terms,  these  are  abuses  no  longer 
to  be  suffered.** 

Having  stated,  that  several  of  these  measures  were 
not  the  measures  of  a  party,  Hamilton  took  a  brief  view 
^  the  others. 

**The  Funding  System,"  he  said,  "had  been  opposed, 
yet  it  was  the  act  of  both  parties.  The  chief  points  of 
diflference,  had  been  the  Discrimination  and  Assumption. 
Its  effects  had  been  an  extension  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  the  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  farming  interest, — all  effected  by  giving  life  to  a  capi- 
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tal  in  the  public  obligations,  before  dead."  As  to  the 
Public  debt,  the  Federahsts  had  not  created  the  great 
mass  of  it.  They  had  provided  for  its  interest  and  the 
extinguishment  of  the  principal. 

''  No  man  can  impute  that  to  them  as  a  crime,  who  is 
not  ready  to  avow  the  fraudulent  and  base  doctrine,  that 
it  is  wiser  and  better  to  cheat  than  to  pay  the  creditors 
of  a  nation."  Its  extinguishment  had  been  retarded  by  an 
Indian  war,  by  two  insurrections  fomented  by  the  oppo- 
sition, by  the  hostilities  of  a  foreign  power  '^  encouraged 
by  the  undissembled  sympathies  of  the  same  oppositioii, 
which  obliged  the  government  to  arm  for  defence  and 
security."  The  taxes  were  unavoidable,  and  as  to  the 
direct  tax,  '*  Madison,  second  in  the  confidence "  of  that 
opposition,  '*  was  the  proposer  "  of  it,  a  tax,  as  to  which  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Federalists,  that  it  never  should  be 
resorted  to,  but  in  time  of  war,  or  hostility  with  a  foreign 
power. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  British  treaty  were  shown* 
As  to  the  Sedition  law,  "  The  most  essential  object  of  this 
act  was  to  declare  the  courts  of  the  United  States  comp^ 
tent  to  the  cognizance  of  those  slanders  against  the  prin- 
cipal officers  and  departments  of.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  at  common  law,  are  cognizable  as  libels ; 
with  the  liberal  and  important  mitigation  of  allowing  the 
truth  of  an  accusation  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  exon- 
eration of  the  accuser.  What  do  vou  see  in  this  to 
merit  the  execrations  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
measure  ? " 

The  standing  army  consisted  of  six  regiments,  whicb» 
if  abolished,  would  '^  be  productive  only  of  repentance, 
and  a  return  to  a  plan,  injudiciously  renounced."  The 
Inaugural  Address  was  next  referred  to.  *'  It  characteriies 
our  present  Government  as  a  Republican  Government  in 
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the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  Success  in  the 
experiment  of  a  Government  is  success  in  the  practice  of 
it,  and  this  is  but  another  phrase  for  an  Adhiinistration, 
in  the  main,  wise  and  good."  **  This  speech,"  Hamilton 
remarked,  ''is  an  open  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  our  opponents,  from  a  quarter 
which  as  yet  they  dare  not  arraign.  We  view  it  as  vir- 
tually a  candid  retraction  of  past  misapprehensions,  and 
a  pledge  to  the  community  that  the  new  President  will 
not  lend  himself  to  dangerous  innovations,  but  in  essential 
points  will  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  Ad- 
hering to  the  professions  he  has  made,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  body  of  the  Anti-federalists  will  raise  their 
croaking  and  ill-omened  voices  against  him.  But,  in  the 
talents,  the  patriotism,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Federalists, 
he  will  find  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  he  shall 
lose." 

The  people  were  then  urged  to  consult  their  experience. 
**  In  vain  are  you  told,  that  you  owe  your  prosperity  to 
your  own  industry,  and  to  the  blessings  of  Providence. 
To  the  latter,  doubtless,  you  are  primarily  indebted.  You 
owe  to  it,  among  other  benefits,  the  Constitution  you 
enjoy,  and  the  wise  administration  of  it  by  virtuous  men, 
as  its  instruments.  You  are  likewise  indebted  to  your 
own  industry.  But  has  not  your  industry  found  aliment 
and  excitement  in  the  salutary  operation  of  your  Govern- 
ment, in  the  preservation  of  order  at  home,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  peace  abroad,  in  the  invigoration  of  confidence 
in  pecuniary  dealings,  in  the  increased  energies  of  credit 
and  commerce,  in  the  extension  of  enterprize,  ever  inci- 
dent to  a  good  (Jovernment  well  administered  ?  Remem- 
ber what  your  situation  was  immediately  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  Constitution.  Were  you  then 
de6cient  in  industry  more  than  now  7    If  not,  why  were 
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you  not  equally  prosperous  ?  Your  industry  had  not  the 
vivifying  influences  of  an  efficient  and  well-conducted 
Government." 

"  If,  happily,  the  possession  of  the  power  of  our  once 
detested  Government  shall  be  a  talisman  to  work  the  con- 
version of  all  its  enemies,  we  shall  be  ready  to  rejoice 
that  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  But  we  dare  not  indulge 
too  far  this  pleasing  hope.  We  know,  that  the  adverse 
party  has  its  Dantons  and  its  Robespierres,  as  well  as  its 
Brissots  and  its  Rolands ;  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  sects  of  the  former  will  endeavor  to  con- 
found the  latter  and  their  adherents  together  with  the 
Federalists  in  promiscuous  ruin."  "  We  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  contest  between  us  is  indeed  a  war  of  prin- 
ciples,— a  war  between  Tyranny  and  Liberty,  but  not 
between  Monarchy  and  Republicanism.  It  is  a  contest 
between  the  tyranny  of  Jacobinism,  which  confounds  and 
levels  every  thing,  and  the  mild  reign  of  rational  liberty, 
which  rests  on  the  basis  of  an  efficient  and  well-balanced 
Government,  and,  through  the  medium  of  stable  laws, 
shelters  and  protects  the  life,  the  reputation,  the  prosper- 
ity, the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  every  member  of  the 
community." 

By  this  Address  and  Reply,  the  merits  of  the  respective 
opposing  parties  may  be  measured.  In  derogation  of  the 
claim  of  the  Federalists  to  superior  wisdom  and  integrity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  affiiirs,  the  recent  Democratic 
success  proved  nothing.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
the  Federalists,  as  advocates  of  the  Constitution  and 
founders  of  the  Government,  were  from  the  beginning  in 
a  minority.  That  they  maintained  themselves  in  power, 
the  short  time  they  were  in  the  ascendant,  but  long  enough 
to  establish  Hamilton's  system  on  a  basis  his  opponents 
have  only  departed  from  to  return  to^  is  solely  to  be 
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cribed  to  the  necessities  of  this  countr}%  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  and  fitness  of  their  measures,  to  the  unquestionable 
intellectual  superiority,  firmness^  and  patriotism  of  their 
leaders,  to  the  popularity  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  among  whom  few  were  not  Federalists, 
and  chiefly  to  that  of  Washington,  his  character  and 
influence. 

But  the  very  n>ea8ures  to  which  this  nation  now  looks 
back  with  pride,  were  of  a  nature  to  provoke  unpopular- 
ity among  the  more  numerous  portion  of  a  people,  unused 
to  government,  hostile  to  acts  of  even  necessary  vigor  or 
restraint,  to  the  expenditures  requisite  to  the  formation  of 
new  establishments,  to  the  taxation  those  expenditures 
eooipellcd.  Small  as  those  expenditures  and  moderate 
as  those  taxes  were,  they  were  unavoidably  progressive 
amidst  opposition  and  denunciation;  and  though  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  degree,  productive  of  an  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  were  regarded  with  growing  jealousy 
and  apprehension  by  men  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  anar- 
chy, with  excited  passions,  unrestrained  either  by  the 
tempering  influences  of  education  or  habits  of  obedience. 

The  denser  and  more  instructed  population  of  reli- 
gious, sober,  practical  New  England,  creditors  of  the  na- 
tion, and  dependent  on  commerce  and  navigation,  would 
necessarily  be,  for  a  time,  on  the  side  of  the  men  whose 
first  maxim  it  was  to  serve  the  ends  of  Justice ;  and,  in 
order  to  this,  to  promote  industry  and  to  maintain  the 
laws.  Of  the  Middle  States,  in  New  York  the  same  in- 
terests governed  for  a  period,  but,  as  its  interior  population 
increased,  the  Democratic  force  increased  with  it ;  and  at 
the  first  breach  in  the  ranks  of  Federalism,  the  party  of 
Clinton,  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  reinforced  by 
most  of  the  Livingstons,  and  quickened  in  their  opposition 
by  the  activity  and  arts  of  Burr,  regained  their  ascen- 
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dency.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  small  States,  the  ear- 
liest to  approve  the  Constitution,  still  preferred  its  eminent 
supporters.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  large,  untaught,  foreign 
population  and  its  recent  internal  local  strifes,  the  acena 
of  two  insurrections,  would  naturally  oppose  the  sop- 
pressers  and  sustain  the  approvers  of  them,  kept  in  motioii 
by  the  untiring,  disappointed,  fierce  ambition  of  McKean. 
Maryland  would  be  divided  between  opposite,  proximata 
affinities,  while  Virginia,  unscrupulously  aiming  to  grasp 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  only  required  the  concur- 
rence of  South  Carolina  to  carry  in  her  train  all  the  non* 
navigating  States ;  and  South  Carolina,  insulted  by  Adama 
in  the  persons  of  the  Pinckneys,  turned  away  from  him 
with  unconcealed,  ineffable  disgust.  The  electoral  votea 
of  the  several  States  in  the  recent  election,  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  these  several  influences.  But  greater  than  all 
other  causes  of  defeat  was  the  defection  of  Adams  from 
the  Federal  party.  It  was  the  defection  of  a  chief  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  spreading  distrust  and  dismay  throughout 
every  rank,  which  no  persuasion  could  quiet,  no  monitiona 
influence,  no  reasoning  satisfy.  Superadded  to  all  of 
these  many  causes  of  defeat  was  the  conduct  of  the  Fed- 
eralists who  supported  Burr.  ^'  I  am  persuaded,"  Jeflfer- 
son  justly  remarked,  **  that  weeks  of  ill-judged  conduct  here 
has  strengthened  us  more  than  years  of  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory administration  could  have  done.*'*  Nor  can  ba 
omitted  the  strong  passions  of  hate  towards  England,  and 
of  gratitude  to  France,  artfully  played  upon  to  excite  a 
discordant  people,  much  moved  by  the  wild  theories  and 
disorganizing  opinions  to  which  the  struggles  of  Jacobin- 
ism in  that  unhappy  country  had  given  rise,  and  upeasy 
in  the  very  aggregation  that  made  them  one  nation. 

•  Jeflbnon  to  Lomax.    Woriu,  hr.  861,  ed.  1864. 
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On  his  return  to  New  York,  Hamilton  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  election.  The  tenth  of  April,  he  attended  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Federalists.  Here  he  gaTe  a 
general  review  of  the  state  of  the  country  since  the  Rev- 
olotiony  examined  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  showed 
that  it  was  to  the  Federal  party  exclusively  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  unexampled  prosperity  ;  and  that  its  meas- 
wes  had  met  with  an  undistinguishing  opposition  by  its 
adversaries.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  neutral- 
ity,  and  warned  the  merchants  against  a  blind  confidence 
in  their  present  prosperity — that  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
was  only  held  in  check  by  one  man,  and  if  the  knife  of 
the  assassin  could  reach  the  life  of  Buonaparte,  the  mon- 
fter  would  rage  again  with  increased  violence  and  feroci- 
ty ;  that  it  was  highly  important,  that  Federalism  should 
•till  discover  to  her  enemies  an  energetic  and  imposing 
diaracter ;  that  New  York  should  be  able  to  harmonize 
with  New  England  ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to 
hope  the  best  from  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  yet  it 
was  desirable  to  present  such  a  phalanx  as  might  enable 
them  to  support  the  Chief  Magistrate,  if  right,  and  suffi- 
cient to  deter  him,  if  he  appeared  disposed  to  err.  This 
animated  speech,  in  which  the  picture  he  drew  of  Jaco- 
binism extorted  a  burst  of  astonishment,  was  extolled  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation,*  and  widely  extended 
Hamilton's  reputation  as  an  orator. 

Much  as  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  Federalists  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election  were  roused,  they  were  disap- 
pointed.    Clinton  was  chosen  Gk)vemor  by  a  large  ma- 

*  A  oonteraponuMons  Guette  remarki :  **  It  was  impoesible  to  follow  him 
fai  detail.  It  wai  the  eneigy  of  Demoetheoee,  the  ardor  of  Chatham,  the  over- 
powering  rapidity  of  Fox,  the  logio  of  Pitt,  the  claatical  imagery  of  Burke. 
Il  wif  worthy  of  Hamilton,* 
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jority,  though  after  an  exposition  of  his  former  official 
conduct  deeply  injurious  to  his  reputation. 

Powers  and  qualities,  so  rare  as  Hamilton'Sy  could  not 
ftil  to  command  the  largest  professional  success.  In 
most  of  the  causes  involving  great  principles  and  impor- 
tant interests,  the  strife  was  who  should  secure  his  ser^ 
vices  first ;  for  it  was  believed,  and  believed  with  much 
truth,  that  he  almost  swayed  the  courts  by  his  learning  i 
and  his  logic.  He  labored  intensely,  and,  withdrawn  for 
a  time  from  politics,  sought  and  found  relief  from  the 
painful  reflections  which  the  growing  delusion  of  the 
country  forced  upon  him^  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  the 
circle  of  domestic  joys,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
rural  retreat. 

But  he  was  now  doomed  to  feel  the  most  afflicting 
dispensation  which  Providence  had  yet  awarded  to  him. 
His  family  consisted  of  seven  children.  Of  these  two 
were  daughters.  The  eldest  child  was  a  son,  on  whom 
his  hopes  rested  with  a  confidence  that  would  not  have 
been  disappointed.  Distinguished  for  genius  and  elevated 
feeling  from  his  earliest  years,  this  youth  had  recently 
graduated  at  Columbia  College.  So  satisfied  was  his 
father  with  the  display  of  talent  in  an  oration  delivered 
by  him  at  the  end  of  his  academic  career,  that  he  re- 
marked :  **  I  could  not  have  been  contented  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  than  my  son  ;**  and  never  was 
he  more  delighted  than  with  the  gratulations  which  poured 
in  upon  him  on  this  occasion.  This  son  was  now  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  Hamilton  was  looking  with  anxiety 
to  the  period  when  he  could  place  him  by  his  side  at  the 
bar. 

The  feelings  of  Philip  had  been  deeply  wounded  by 
the  incessant  calumnies  directed  against  his  father.  A 
person,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  maturity  of  life,  and 
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wbo  bad  been  recently  made  use  of  in  a  gross  abuse  of 
tbe  elective  franchise,  was  selected  by  the  Democratic 
party  to  address  tbem  in  an  oration  on  tbe  fourth  of  July, 
commemorative  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its 
Tioleiice  gave  it  notoriety,  and  extracts  from  it  were  some 
IJBM  after  published  with  approbation.  One  of  these 
charged  the  Federalists  with  having  *^  under  the  pretended 
apprehension  of  a  foreign  Invasion  created  a  military 
aftablishment,  in  order  to  suppress  the  opposition  by  fear.^ 
This  charge  was  regarded  as  being  immediately  levelled 
al  General  Hamilton.  On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth 
of  November,  his  son  in  company  with  a  friend  entered 
a  box  in  the  theatre,  where  this  person  was,  and  pointedly 
ridiculed  this  oration.  From  their  position  it  was  believed, 
thai  these  observations  were  intended  for  the  ear  of  the 
qieaker.  He  left  his  seat,  and  calling  young  Hamilton 
JDto  the  lobby,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  applied  an 
om>robrious  epithet  to  both.  An  explanation  was  de- 
manded and  refused,  with  an  intimation  from  the  author 
of  the  speech  ''  that  he  should  expect  to  hear  from  them, 
and  if  not,  should  treat  them  as  disgraced  persons.*^  They 
assured  him  he  would  not  be  disappointed.  Young  Ham- 
ilton's friends  considered  the  retaliation  of  so  violent  a 
nature,  as  to  render  it  impossible  not  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  it ;  but,  as  the  first  offence  was  given  by  him,  ad- 
vised, that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  should  be  such,  as  to 
kave  an  opening  for  accommodation,  and  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  requiring  an  explanation.  A  challenge 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  delivered  on  behalf  of  Hamil- 
ton's elder  associate ;  and  a  meeting  took  place,  which, 
after  an  exchange  of  four  shots,  terminated  without  in- 
jury to  either  of  the  parties. 

The  friend  of  Hamilt<Hi,  learning  this  result,  waited 
on  tbe  confidant  of  his  antagonist,  and  used  every  effort 
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to  effect  an  honorable  accommodation,  a  course  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  extreme  youth,  and  which  would  ex- 
cuse his  antagonist  from  pursuing  the  punctilious  part  he 
might  deem  necessary  towards  one  of  riper  age — a  course 
which  the  recent  duel  enabled  him  to  take  without  any 
imputation  on  his  honor,  and  dictated  also  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  origin  of  the  controversy  afforded  strong 
additional  motives  for  moderation.  The  attempt  was 
made — the  overture  rejected — and  the  offence  reiterated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  young  Hamilton  sent  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  accepted  ;  but  reflecting  that,  in  the 
provocation  offered  by  himself  he  was  to  blame ;  ^'averse 
in  principle  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  private  combat, 
anxious  to  repair  his  original  fault  as  far  as  he  was  abid 
without  dishonor,  and  to  stand  acquitted  in  his  own  mind, 
he  determined  to  reserve  his  fire,  receive  that  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  then  discharge  his  pistol  in  the  air.''  Tliis 
determination  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  friend, 
**  with  instructions  to  avow  the  motive  of  his  forbearance 
after  he  should  have  thrown  away  his  fire,  and  to  submit 
to  his  antagonist  to  decide  upon  his  further  proceedings, 
with  the  intention  thus  to  end  the  controversy,  should  a 
suitable  reparation  be  made  to  him  for  the  violent  effects 
of  his  resentment." 

General  Hamilton,  on  learning  that  his  son  had  gone 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  hastened  to  see  his  family  physi- 
cian, in  order  to  request  him  to  be  in  readiness  in  case 
his  attendance  should  be  required^  but  was  so  much  over- 
come by  his  anxiety  that  he  fainted  and  remained  some 
time  unable  to  proceed  on  his  way.  The  first  fire  took 
effect,  and  young  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
lingered  nearly  twenty  hours  in  excruciating  pain,  seem- 
ing chiefly  anxious  to  conceal  from  his  relatives  and  friendu 
the  suffering  he  endured.    Not  a  whisper  of  reproach 
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towards  his  adversary,  Dor  an  expression  of  regret  for 
llis  own  early  doom,  escaped  his  lips.  Much  earnest  con- 
versation passed  in  an  undertone  between  his  father  and 
luiiiself  on  religious  topics,  from  which  the  dying  sufferer 
seemed  to  derive  much  consolation,  while  a  radiance 
spread  over  Hamilton's  face  at  the  assured  conviction  of 
llis  son's  resignation  and  his  faith. 

It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  state  that  the  witnesses  to 
this  fatal  scene  bore  testimony  to  the  display  of  a  steady 
resolution  which  evinced  the  most  deliberate  courage; 
tbat,  throughout  the  progress  of  this  affair  subsequent  to 
the  first  error,  his  conduct  was  remarkably  temperate ; 
that  his  manner  on  the  ground  was  calm  and  composed ; 
and  while  lying  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  in  all  the  torture 
of  his  severe  wound,  that  he  kindly  urged  the  second  of 
his  adversary  to  withdraw,  forgetting  his  own  situation  in 
his  interest  for  the  safety  of  others. 

Could  sympathy  have  ministered  relief  in  such  a  ca- 
lamity, Hamilton  had  much  to  assuage  his  grief.  Letters 
of  condolence  were  addressed  to  him  by  valued  friends 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  intrepid,  noble.  General 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  wrote,  **  I  am  much  afflict- 
ed at  the  event,  and  most  sincerely  condole  with  you  on 
a  misfortune  which  only  religion  and  time  can  alleviate. 
It  is,  however,  a  consolation  to  reflect,  (if  so  great  a  loss 
ean  admit  of  any  immediate  consolation,)  that  on  the  fatal 
field  there  was  a  heroism  and  generosity  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  your  son  which  manifests  his  honor  and  worth, 
and  excites,  amidst  the  sorrow  which  must  attend  his 
death,  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  gives  a  dignity  to 
grief.  Sacred  be  your  sorrows.  The  tears  of  friendship 
win  flow  with  your  own,  and  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear 
that  you  have  regained  the  confidence  so  essential  to  your 
happiness  and  so  anxiously  desired  by  all  your  friends. 
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With  unalterable  and  affectionate  esteem  I  ever  am  your 
sincere  friend."  To  another  friend,  who  related  one  incH 
dent  of  his  youthful  benevolence  and  worth,  Hamilton  re- 
plied, **I  felt  all  the  weight  of  the  obligation  which  I 
owed  to  you  and  to  your  amiable  family  for  the  tender 
concern  they  manifested  in  an  event,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  afflictive  of  my  life.  But  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  moment  of  greater  calm  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
kindness.  My  loss  is  indeed  great.  The  brightest,  «§ 
well  as  the  eldest,  hope  of  my  family  has  been  taken  from 
me.  You  estimated  him  rightly.  He  was  truly  a  fine 
youth.  But  why  should  I  repine  ?  It  was  the  will  of 
heaven.  He  is  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the  seductione- 
and  calamities  of  a  world,  full  of  folly,  full  of  vice,  full  of 
danger,  of  least  value  in  proportion  as  it  is  best  known. 
I  firmly  trust  also,  that  he  has  safely  reached  the  haven 
of  eternal  repose  and  felicity.  You  will  easily  conceive 
that  every  memorial  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  must  be 
precious  to  me.  You  allude  to  one  recorded  in  a  letter 
to  your  son.  If  no  special  reasons  forbid  it,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  Our  wishes  for 
your  happiness  will  be  unceasing." 

These  soothings  were  most  kind,  but  they  were  only 
soothings.  What  can  repair  the  loss  of  a  son  so  suddenly 
and  so  sadly  withdrawn,  though  it  be  to  heaven  ?  The 
sorrows  even  of  the  great,  arrest  attention  but  for  the 
moment,  and  are  forgotten.  The  pageant  of  life  moved 
on,  and  the  nation  turned  from  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  hero 
bending  in  agony  over  his  youthful,  dying  son,  the  martyr 
of  filial  piety,  and  victim  of  political  intolerance,  to  thoee 
strange  events  which  marked  a  new  era  in  its  history. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  New  York,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  recently  triumphed.  Similar  success 
had  attended  its  efforts  in  Rhode  Island,  the  latest  to 
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adopt  the  Constitution,  the  first  to  come  under  the  yoke 
of  its  adversaries  after  their  accession  to  power.  **  We 
bmey**  wrote  Jefierson,  ^  considerable  hopes  of  republican 
scaatorw  from  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
wmd  some  as  to  Vermont.  In  any  event,  we  are  secure 
of  a  maiority  in  the  Senate,  and  consequently  that  there 
wiU  be  a  concert  of  action  between  the  Legislature  and 
Executive.  The  removal  of  excrescences  from  the  Ju- 
diciary is  the  universal  demand.**  * 

Relieved  from  the  fear  of  a  check  by  the  Senate  on 
tkt  exertion  of  his  patronage,  Jefferson  now  proceeded 
to  oxecute  the  purposes  from  which  this  fear  had  alone 
fostrained  him.  His  opponents  must  be  humbled,  his  par- 
tinuis  rewarded.  That  prosecutions  and  punishments 
ought  be  exclusively  in  his  hands,  he  removed  the  attor- 
noyt  and  marshals  of  the  United  States,  replacing  them 
with  tiie  most  zealous  of  his  followers.  Edward  Livings- 
ton and  Dallas  had  the  strongest  claims,  and  Livingston, 
as  stated,  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
while  Dallas,  whose  services  in  the  days  of  Genet  could 
M(  be  forgotten,  received  the  sanie  office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  also  favored  objects  of  State  patronage. 
Aqnila  Giles,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  York,  an 
ofioer  of  the  Revolution,  regardless  of  his  poverty,  was 
removed ;  and  Miller,  likewise  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  of 
distinguished  firmness,  was  displaced  as  Supervisor  of  the 
Revenue  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jefferson  had  vauntingly  presented  himself  to  the 
world,  as  being  the  most  liberal  of  liberal  statesmen. 
Assured  of  his  predominance  he  now  showed  no  reluc- 
tance to  become  an  Inquisitor.  "We  are  proceeding 
gradually,**  he  wrote  to  his  Attorney  General,  Lincoln, 

to  Gidnn  Gni«Br.    Jefbnoo's  Worici,  it.  407.  Aug.  26, 1801. 
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^^in  the  regeneration  of  affairs  and  introducing  RepuUi- 
cans  to  some  share  in  them.  I  do  not  know,  that  it  will  be 
pushed  farther  than  was  settled  before  yon  went  away, 
except  as  to  Essex  men,''  the  friends  of  Ames  and  Cabot. 
**  I  must  ask  you  to  make  out  a  list  cf  those  in  office  m  yoaM 
and  the  neighboring  States,  and  to  Aimish  me  with  it.**** 
But  while  thus  ferreting  out  his  opponents,  he  could  not 
pass  by  a  most  important  influential  friend.  To  prefer 
Duane,  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  to  a  place  of  importanco 
and  of  value,  would  perhaps  be  too  direct  and  public  an 
act  of  recompense  for  such  service  as  he  had  rendered. 
He  was  quietly  rewarded  by  a  contract  for  the  public 
printing,  and  for  the  supply  of  stationery  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  a  precedent  held  in  reverence  and  sacredly  followed 
by  the  party  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  still  vacant.  Jefferwm 
had  not  ventured  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
the  person  he  had  in  view,  and  it  adjourned  without  any 
nomination  to  that  office  having  been  made.  Gallatin,  as 
stated,  was  destined  by  him  to  this  important  trust,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  meet  public  opinion.  To  prepare  the  way  ibr 
this  appointment,  the  official  Press,  recently  established 
at  Washington,  was  busy  in  commendation  of  him.  BSa 
services  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  were  applaud- 
ed. He  had  there,  it  urged,  conducted  the  impeachment 
of  its  Controller  with  ability ;  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  its  Sen* 
ate  he  had  obtained  the  reversal  of  an  act  of  great  hn* 
portance,  passed  from  misinformation.  Merits,  such  as 
these,  it  was  hoped  would  relieve  the  doubts  of  a  much 
forgiving  people ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
months  it  was  announced  that  Albert  Gallatin  had  been 

•  Jefibnon's  Worin,  hr.  899,  ed.  1854    Jnty  11,  1801. 
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derated  to  the  Treasury  Department  The  Cabinet  was 
filled  by  the  appointmeDt  of  Robert  Smith  (who  it  is 
•tmted  had  been  detached  from  Burr,  and  had  voted  for 
Jefferson,  as  President,)  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Upon 
Charles  Pinckney  was  conferred  the  Embassy  to  Spain, 
and  after  some  time  Gideon  Granger  was  commissioned 
as  Postmaster  General,  a  delay  which  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  wide  and  deep-rooted  popularity  of  \fia 
predecessor. 

One  of  the  great  themes  of  popular  clamor  had  been 
the  extravagance  of  the  Federal  Administration.  Rigid 
economy — a  strict  accountability,  are  seen  to  have  been 
tbe  promised  benefits  of  a  change.  The  legations  to  the 
Hague  and  to  Lisbon  had  been  declared  wholly  unneces- 
aury.  The  former  had  been  highly  useful  in  promoting 
the  loans  which  so  much  aided  tbe  resuscitation  of  Ameri- 
can Credit.  It  was  an  act  of  courtesy  due  to  Holland  for 
her  early  services  to  this  country.  It  had  also  been  the 
inatrument  of  the  recent  reconciliation  with  France,  yet  it 
was  discontinued.  Lisbon  was  the  nearest  point  at  which 
the  United  States  could  approach  the  Barbary  Powers, 
and  whence  it  could  watch  over  the  growing  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Yet,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  those 
powers,  this  Embassy  was  vacated.  Its  incumbent,  Wil- 
Uam  Smith,  a  leading  member  of  the  Federal  Party,  was 
especially  confided  in  by  Hamilton,  and  obnoxious  to  Jef- 
ferson. The  dispatches  of  this  officer  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  Tripoli  refused  the  mediation  of  Algiers, 
was  determined  on  war,  and  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  mani- 
fested unfriendly  dispositions.  A  few  days  after  these 
Missions  were  vacated,  it  was  announced,  that  a  Squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  as  convoys — an  employment  of 
the  naval  force  which  had  been  violently  opposed  during 
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the  recent  plunderings  of  France.    Perseveringly  hostile 

• 

as  his  party  had  been  to  the  establishment  of  a  Navy,* 
Jefferson  now  declared — "  The  day  is  within  my  time  as 
well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other 
nations  shall  treat  us  on  the  Seas,  and  we  will  say  it.  In 
the  mean  time  we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  drop  off  with* 
out  renewal."  f  Thus,  imitating  the  Corsairs  he  was  now 
preparing  to  oppose,  he  welcomed  the  coming  day  when 
treaties  were  to  cease,  and  superior  force  was  to  deter- 
mine our  Barbarian  relations  with  the  other  members  of 
the  great  family  of  Nations. 

Thus  far  the  current  had  been  in  favor  of  his  adminia- 
tration.  The  Federalists  had  inculcated  from  their  official 
seats  in  the  State  Governments  the  duty  of  supporting  it 
as  the  constituted  authority  of  the  nation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  silent.  But  a  spirit  of  intolerance  began  to  be 
exhibited,  which  foreshadowed  the  indiscriminate  perse- 
cutions of  political  opinion  which  policy  alone  had  defer- 
red. A  person  had  been  appointed  by  Adams  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Haven.  To 
his  qualifications  no  objection  could  be  raised.  He  was 
removed,  and  a  successor,  almost  an  octogenarian,  substi- 
tuted. Thi^  appointment  was  in  fact  a  reward  to  the 
partizan  zeal  of  a  son,  recently  rendered  conspicuous  by 
an  extravagant  panegyric  on  Jefferson,!];  and  a  profane 
diatribe  on  the  Federalists.  The  merchants  of  that  port 
remonstrated  against  the  selection  of  a  person  so  infirm 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  write  his  name,  and  could  not 
adjust  an  account,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  a  son 

*  Jefferaon*8  Warka,  iiL  484. 

t  "  We  are  ranning  Navigation  mad,  Gommeroe  mad,  and  Navj/  mad^  wliU 
is  wont  ofall.^    Jeflfenon's  Works,  vr.  811. 

X  An  oration  "  On  the  extent  and  power  of  Politioal  delmioD,''  bj  Ahrahsi 
Bishop. 
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^muversally  condemned,'*  in  direct  Yiolation  of  the  recent 
pledges  of  the  Inaugural  address. 

Jefferson  seized  this  opportunity  of  removing  the  dis- 
aatisfaction  which  bis  intimations  of  a  desire  **  to  restore 
harmony  to  social  intercourse**  had  engendered  among 
htt  partizans.  He  declared,  heedless  of  the  truth,  that 
'the  previous  administrations  had  excluded  from  office 
erery  shade  of  opinion  which  was  not  theirs,  and  lament- 
ed that  unessential  differences  of  opinion  should  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the 
right  and  the  blessings  of  self-government.**  *'  That  be 
Aoald  correct  the  procedure— that  done,  would  return 
with  joy  to  that  state  of  things  when  the  only  questions 
eooceming  a  candidate  shall  be — *Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he 
capable  T     Is  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution  ?  *  *' 

The  act  and  the  doctrines  avowed  in  its  defence  were 
of  a  nature  to  command  attention.  It  was  the  act,  before 
anheard  of  in  this  country,  of  creating  a  vacancy  for  the 
parpose  of  rewarding  a  political  adherent,  not  the  exer- 
eise  of  the  necessary  and  salutary  power  of  removal  from 
office  for  official  misconduct.  It  was  the  first  of  the  many 
unconstitutional  removals,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  which  have  degraded  the  dignity  of  office,  and 
ipread  venality  throughout  the  land.  It  was  doing  that, 
fyt  which  the  chief  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Madison,  had 
early  declared,  a  President  would  ^be  impeachable  as  an 
act  of  maladministration.*'  It  was,  as  he  had  publicly 
fetated,  the  displacing  a  worthy  man  **  that  he  might  fill 
the  place  with  an  unworthy  creature  of  his  own.**  ^  Such 
abuse  of  power,**  he  had  formerly  exclaimed,  "  exceeds 
my  conception.  If  any  thing  takes  place  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  of  this  kind,  my  imagination  cannot  ex- 
tend to  it,  on  any  rational  principle.** 

The  doctrine  employed  in  the  defence  of  this  removal 
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aiul  appointment  was,  that  Executive  patronage  was  party 
property  to  be  used  for  party  purposes ;  that  an  Elective 
Government  was  not  a  form  in  which  public  opinion 
could  most  freely  exert  itself,  but  a  field  of  battle — ^that 
success  in  an  election  was  a  conquest.  It  was  the  avowal 
of  a  doctrine,  which,  carried  into  practice,  has  produced  a 
most  corrupting  tyranny,  and  will,  if  continued,  transform 
this  Representative  Republic  into  an  Elective  despotism. 

In  his  recent  reply,  Jefierson  had  designated  the  con- 
tending views  of  the  two  parties  as  **  unessential  differ* 
ences  of  opinion."  '  If  so,  the  Federalists  could  only  view 
the  hostility  of  their  opponents  as  a  struggle  for  power 
and  office — a  struggle  which,  if  successful,  must  result  in 
indiscriminate  proscription,  and  in  those  conflicts  of  popu« 
lar  faction,  which  Hamilton  had  warned  them  were  in 
elective  republics  of  large  extent  **  the  only  avenues  to 
tyranny  and  usurpation.'' 

His  correspondents  bewailed  the  dangers  by  whicli 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  menaced,  and  mourned  the 
intolerance  which  waved  the  torch  of  discord  over  every 
remote  and  sequestered  village  of  the  land."^  Reunion  of 
the  scattered  party  was  indicated  by  them  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  violence  which  would  not  be  in- 
treated. 

At  the  same  time  events  were  all  co5perating  to  give 
ease  and  triumph  to  their  adversaries.  The  great  obsta* 
cles  to  the  organization  of  a  new  Government  had  been 
overcome  ;  and,  during  the  six  years  of  Hamilton's  official 
life,  all  the  leading  principles  of  it  had  been  fully  exam- 
ined, and,  as  was  hoped,  had  been  finally  settled.  The 
population  had  doubled.  Every  department  of  industry 
was  prospering.    The  currency  was  uniform,  and  abun- 

*  **Toleratioii,^  BoMoet  aaji,  **  i»  not  a  mazk  of  tfa«  true  ekmrdL*' 
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dant,  without  excess.  The  fiscal  measures  of  the  former 
administrations  were  providing  ample  revenue  and  large 
resources  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Public  debt.  The 
commerce  of  the  country  was  safe  under  the  protection 
of  the  national  marine  they  bad  established^  now  again 
gone  forth  to  gather  new  trophies.*  The  recent  negotia- 
tions in  London,  conducted  with  ability,  had  been  suc- 
eessful.f  The  treaty  with  France,  as  stated,  had  been 
ratified  by  Buonaparte ;  and  while  Jeflferson  was  advising 
his  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  principle  of  ^free  ships 
making  free  goods'*  even  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
contraband,  was  that  which  would  **  carry  the  wishes  of 
tlie  nation,"  the  discussion  of  this  disturbing  question  was 
poatponed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Ghreat  Britain  and  France. 

Democracy  came  into  power,  when  the  fields  were  full 
and  ripe,  to  reap  the  protected  luxuriant  harvest  of  the 
manly,  patient,  persevering  labors  of  Federalism. 

*  In  1791,  Amerieaii  tomuige  50S. 

1801,         ••  "        l,OS8,O0a 

In  1791,  rerenne  nemrij  three  and  ooe-durd  miTKom  of  dollin. 
1801,       '*  *'      fourteen  millianf  of  doDmnL 

Interest  paid  on  debt  from  1790  to  1800  mora  than  twenty-three  and  one- 
Uf  mflUooi.  Extra  indUpennble  expcnaea  nearlj  six  miDlona,  exdpsiTe  of 
dfil  list,  militaiy  establishment,  Indian  wan,  negodatioDa,  nary  and  navy- 
jMwb  in  the  whole  exceeding  fourteen  millions  of  doQara^  and  many  tniTlumf 
of  ncies  porchased  from  the  Indian  tribes. 

f  Jeflenon  to  Madison,  Sept  12,  1801.     *'  The  being  in  freedom  to  refrise 
aw  entrance  in  time  of  war  to  aimed  ships  or  prises,  to  refuse  or  send  off 
and  consols  in  time  of  war,  is  a  moti  detirabU  mtuation  m  wtyjud^ 
Tei  see  his  pra^ioos  conna  in  tiie  Cahmel  of  Waafaingtoo. 


CHAPTER   CLIX. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  seventh  of  December.  In 
each  branch  there  was  a  Democratic  majority.*  Macon 
of  North  Carolina,  was  chosen  Speaker — and  Beckley, 
Jefferson's  favored  instrument,  was  restored  to  the  clerk- 
ship  of  the  House.  The  President,  stating  as  his  motivei 
— a  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  legislature,  economy 
of  time,  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  immediate 
answers  on  subjects  not  fully  before  them,  communicated 
to  them  a  Message. 

Having  mentioned  the  general  peace  of  Europe  and 
the  quiet  *^  among  our  Indian  neighbors,**  he  stated,  that 
Tripoli  had  declared  war  in  form  against  the  United 
States,  and  had  enforced  it  by  actual  hostility ;  yet  as 
there  was  not  power,  voiihout  the  sanction  of  Congress^  to 
capture  and  detain  her  cruizers  with  their  crews,  one  of 
them,  which  was  captured,  had  been  liberated  I  The  re- 
cent census  was  referred  to  as  showing  a  duplication  of 
numbers  in  little  more  than  a  period  of  twenty- two  years ; 
— and  "  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  **  was  such  as 
induced  him  to  recommend  a  repeal  of  all  of  the  internal 
taxes.  "  This  reduction  of  burthens  **  was  founded  on  a 
contemplated  reduction  of  expenditures — a  system  which, 

•  In  the  HonM— Democnta,  61 ;  Fedsnliste,  87. 
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il  was  represented,  be  had  already  commenced,  and  which 
h  was  indicated  might  be  extended  to  that  part  of  the  ju- 
diciary system  recently  established,  the  utility  of  which 
be  proposed  to  measure  by  the  number  of  causes  decided 
since  its  establishment.  In  connection  with  this  economy, 
il  was  proposed  **  to  multiply  barriers  against  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  public  contributions  by  appropriating  specific 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  definition ; 
by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying  from 
the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcending  it  in  amount ; 
hf  reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  cir- 
eamacribing  discretionary  powers  over  money ;  and  by 
bfioging  back  to  a  single  department  all  accountabilities 
fiw  it*'  A  reduction  of  the  then  inadequate  military  es* 
tablisbment  was  suggested,  it  being  neither  ^  needful  nor 
iifiB,  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,"  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  invasion.  The 
navy  be  would  permit  to  remain  on  its  existing  establish- 
ment. **  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  thriving  most 
when  left  free  to  individual  enterprise,''  he  observed,  only 
required  protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  but  a 
relief  of  the  carrying  trade  was  deemed  worthy  of  con- 
aderation.  The  mode  of  selecting  juries  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  were  also  indicated  as  meriting 
k^slative  care.  The  message  concluded  with  a  proposal 
to  revise  the  laws  of  naturalisation,  so  as  to  abolish  ajul 
restrictions  requiring  a  previous  residence. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Hamilton,  with  true  magnanim- 
ity, rising  above  every  personal  feeling,  had  determined 
to  give,  and  had  publicly  urged,  a  decided  support  to 
Jefferson's  Administration,  provided  he  fulfilled  the  pledges 
as  to  his  policy  he  had  made  to  the  Federalists.  But  his 
recent  condsd  alarmed  bis  adversaiies,  and  this  Message 
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left  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  violate  those  pledgesi 
Each  contemplated  change  being  connected  in  this  docu- 
ment  with  an  imputation  on  the  former  Administrations^ 
it  was  freely  and  widely  canvassed.  The  most  important 
review  of  it  was  in  a  series  of  numbers  entitled  ^*  The 
ExAMiNATion/'  under  the  signature  of  **  Lucius  CRAssuSy** 
from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  Having,  through  his  friends 
in  Congress,  obtained  from  Jefferson  the  pledges  he  gave 
as  to  the  course  of  his  administration  in  respect  to  Um 
great  cardinal  objects  of  the  previous  policy  of  the  Gov** 
emment ;  and  foreseeing  in  the  abuse  of  the  Constitutioi^ 
by  the  removal  and  substitution  of  subordinate  civU 
officers,  the  dangers  which  have  since  ensued,  he  the  more 
felt  the  violation  of  those  pledges  and  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  exposure  of  it. 

These  Essays  embraced  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
Message,  a  comprehensive  and  enlarged  comparison  of 
its  policy  with  that  of  the  past  Administrations ;  an  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  chief  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  which  a  violation  was  deprecated,  and  a  scornful 
exposure  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  its  author.  It  hap 
many  bursts  of  high  eloquence,  much  taunting  sarcasm, 
stern  reproof,  and  piercing  irony.  Hamilton  declared, 
that  the  Message  made  or  aimed  at  "  making  a  most 
prodigal  sacrifice  of  Constitutional  energy,  of  sound 
principle,  and  of  public  interest  to  the  popularity  of  one 
man."  The  scruple  as  to  the  right  to  seize  and  detain 
the  armed  vessel  of  an  open  and  avowed  foe,  vanquished 
in  battle,  was  pronounced  **  one  of  the  most  singular  par- 
adoxes, ever  advanced  by  a  man  claiming  the  character 
of  a  statesman,"  that  ^^bettoeen  two  nations  there  may 
exist  a  state  of  complete  war  on  the  one  side, — of  peace 
on  the  other."  The  requested '*  sanction  of  Congress" 
was  shown  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Constitution  delee- 
Vol.  VIL— 83 
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propriated  to  his  own  use  or  defrauded  the  public  of  a 
single  dollar ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  man*  of  irrepi:oach- 
able  honesty  and  integrity.  The  motive  of  this  inquiry 
was  avowed  to  be,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated more  money  than  he  was  allowed,  and  some- 
times to  purposes,  though  public  purposes,  otherwise  than 
ordered.  This  procedure  was  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestions  in  the  Message  of  Jefferson  as  to  specific  ap- 
propriations. 

Hamilton  devoted  one  number  of  his  ^Examination" 
to  this  subject.  He  pronounced  **  the  censure  intended 
to  be  conveyed  as  unjust,  as  the  conceptions  which  dic- 
tated it  were  crude  and  chimerical.'*  **  Nothing,'*  he  ob- 
served, **  was  more  just  and  proper  than  the  position  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  appropriate  specific  sums  for 
specific  purposes,  but  nothing  more  wild  or  of  more  in- 
convenient tendency  than  to  attempt  to  appropriate  a 
specific  sum  for  each  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  defini- 
tion, as  the  Message  preposterously  recommends.  In 
provi^ng  for  the  transportation  of  an  army,  oats  and  hay 
are  each  susceptible  of  a  definition  and  an  estimate,  and 
a  precise  sum  may  be  appropriated  for  each  separately ; 
yet  more  than  sufiicient  of  one  article  may  be  obtained, 
and  not  enough  of  another.  If  the  appropriation  be  dig- 
tinct,  and  the  fund  may  not  be  diverted  from  one  of  these 
objects  to  another,  as  the  Message  implies,  the  horses  may 
starve,  the  movements  of  the  army  be  arrested,  even  its 
supplies  be  kept  back.  If  it  should  be  said,  this  may  be 
avoided  by  an  appropriation  for  forage^  by  blending  dif- 
ferent things,  this  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Message,  and  would  be  only  a  partial  cure 
for  the  mischiefs  incident  to  that  rigorous  principle.** 

"  Nothing  more,**  he  said,  **  can  safely  or  reasonably 
be  attempted,  than  to  distribute  the  public  expenses,  into 
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a  certain  number  of  convenient  subdivisions  or  depart- 
ments ;  to  require  estimates  of  the  items  composing  each 
bead  of  expense  ;  and,  after  due  examination,  to  adapt 
die  appropriations  to  the  respective  aggregates,  applying 
a  specific  sum  to  the  amount  of  each  great  subdivision. 
T%i8,  with  even  more  detail  than  could  be  well  executed, 
has  been  uniformly  done  under  the  past  administrations 
of  the  present  Government,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  proceedings.  More  will  be  found  impracticable,  and 
ftijorious,  especially  in  seasons  and  situations  when  the 
^blic  service  demands  activity  and  exertion." 

Ere  three  years  had  elapsed  Jefferson  wrote  :  "  Con- 
flfess,  aware  that  too  minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as 
well  as  a  too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate  a 
part  of  their  law,  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross,  trusting  the 
Executors  for  that  year  and  that  sum  only,"  as  to  the 
foreign  intercourse.  ''So  in  other  departments,  as  of 
Irar  for  instance,  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  specifies 
all  the  items  of  clothing,  subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  of  the 
army,  and  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses  ap  they 
think  best  *  *  *  binding  up  the  Executive  only  by  the 
earn  of  the  object  generalized  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
wdnute  details  of  the  estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with,  in 
point  of  obligation ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  officer  is 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  the  classification,  which  Congress 
thinks  it  best  for  the  public  interest  to  make.* 

As  to  the  other  passage  of  the  Message,  urging  an 
observance  of  the  rule  of  **  disallowing  all  appHcations 
of  money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in  object  or 
transcending  it  in  amount,"  Hamilton's  opponents  were 
challenged  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
departed  from,  except  upon  the  impracticable  idea  of 

•  JeAnoa  10  CblklbL    J«ff'tW€^  £▼.  629,  ed.  1864. 
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minutely  separating  and  distinguishing  the  items,  whidi 
form  the  aggregate  of  some  general  head  of  expenditure. 
*'  Happily/'  he  observed,  *'  it  is  not  material  that  the 
principle  of  distinct  appropriations  for  separate  objects 
should  be  carried  through  all  the  details.  The  essential 
ends  of  it  are  answered,  if  it  be  strictly  pursued  in  the 
issuing  of  money  from  the  Treasury  ;  and  if  this  Depart^ 
ment  be  careful  that  the  principal  lines  of  discriminatkm 
are  not  transgressed."  He  asserted,  that  it  was  **9Ln 
excess  of  theory,  that,  in  no  case,  the  actual  money  of 
one  fund  should  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  another, 
though  each  may  be  sufficient  for  its  object,  and  there 
may  be  an  appropriation  for  each  object.  It  would  often 
disable  the  Government  with  a  full  treasury  from  fulfill- 
ing its  engagements,  would  require  a  triplication  of  the 
revenues,  and  would  lock  up  from  circulation  large  smiMi 
which  might  be  of  great  importance  to  the  activity  of 
trade  and  industry."  ^Such,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^are  the 
endless  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  notable  schemes 
of  a  philosophic  projector^  strict  to  a  fault,  when  relaxsr 
tion  is  necessary ;  lax  to  a  vice  where  strictness  is  essea- 
tial." 

As  to  ^  bringing  back  to  a  single  department  all  ac- 
countabilities for  money,  there  never,"  he  averred,  **  had 
been  a  deviation  from  that  system.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  has  uniformly  preserved  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendance  over  all  accountabilities  for  public  money.** 
Undue  restrictions  on  the  heads  of  the  other  departments 
would  injure  the  public  service  and  engender  strife  in  the 
Administration.  ''  On  one  side  stands  collusion,  on  the 
other  discord." 

"The  existing  plan  steered  a  middle  and  prudent 
course,  neither  fettering  too  much  the  heads  of  the  other 
departments  nor  relinquishing  too  far  the  requisite  con- 
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trol  of  the  Treasury.  Its  opposite  supposes  all  trust  may 
be  placed  in  One  Department,  none  in  the  others.  The 
extravagant  jealousy  of  the  overbearing  influence  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  heretofore  so  conspicuous,  has  of 
a  audden  given  way  to  unlimited  confidence.  The  inten- 
tion seems  to  be  to  surround  the  brow  of  the  immaculate 
iuccessor,  with  the  collected  rays  of  legislative  and  ex- 
ecotive  favor.  But  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to  add  lustre 
to  the  dim  luminary  of  a  benighted  Administration.'' 
These  views  are  well  worthy  attention,  as  evincing  the 
large  considerations  which  governed  the  author  of  the 
Administrative  system  of  this  Country. 

Two  leading  objects  had  been  presented  in  the  Mes- 
si^ :  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  prominently, 
at  a  broad  appeal  to  public  favor ;  an  innovation  on  the 
judiciary  system  cautiously,  as  a  matter  requiring  man- 
agement. While  the  latter  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Senate,  the  House  was  engaged  with  the  former. 

Thus  the  proceedings  of  Congress  assumed  in  their 
outset  and  onset,  in  the  conduct  of  each  branch,  a  bel- 
ligerent character  toward  the  past  Administrations. 

A  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
showed  an  existing  balance  in  the  Treasury,  which,  with 
the  growing  resources  of  that  fund,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse all  the  instalments  of  the  debt  which  the  system 
of  Hamilton,  established  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  required  should  be  paid  within  this  year.  The  Re- 
port of  Gallatin  stated,  that  '*  the  present  revenues  of  the 
Union  were  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses,  civil  and 
military,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  existing  laws ;  to 
meet  all  the  engagements  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
discharge,  within  eight  years,  thirty-two  millions  of  the 
principal,  and  within  fifteen  years  and  a  half  the  whole 
ofihe  Public  Debt.'* 
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A  more  ample  attestation  could  not  have  been  given 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  so  often  and  so  vehemently 
opposed,* 

Taking  this  view,  Gallatin  founded  his  calculations  on 
the  continuance  of  the  present  sources  of  revenue,  can* 
tioned  against  any  increase  of  expense  lest  it  should  ron* 
der  an  increase  of  taxes  necessary  or  retard  the  payment 
of  the  debt ;  and  hinted  that  a  reduction  of  expenditure 
might  permit  a  reduction  of  the  present  taxes,  or  be  the 
means  of  accelerating  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  He 
obviously  shrank  from  so  bold  a  procedure  as  the  abcdi* 
tion  of  the  whole  internal  taxes,  producing  nearly  ail 
annual  million.    But  Jefferson  had  decreed  it. 

Gallatin  was  not  of  a  temper  to  question  his  fixed 
purposes ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  every  thing  indi* 
cated  impending  hostilities,  and  when  it  was  his  first  duty 
to  recommend  secure  provisions  of  revenue,  he  presented 
to  this  nation  a  Report,  to  the  effect,  that,  even  were  the 
United  States  engaged  in  a  war  with  both  England  and 
France,  the  internal  revenue  could  be  dispensed  with; 
and  the  Treasury  would  be  adequately  supplied  by  double 
duties  and  ample  loans — double  duties  on  a  crippled,  dis- 
tressed commerce  in  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
preference  to  taxes  on  luxuries  ;  loans,  without  the  means 
of  offering  to  the  lenders,  the  security  in  a  certain  reve- 

*  The  effect  of  Hamiltoii's  system,  mntilated  as  it  was  by  the  repeal  of  tiw 
rapidly  growing  internal  revenues,  is  seen  in  JefferBon*s  message  to  Congrati 
of  November,  1808.  Having  mentioned  the  resources  and  payments  then  faU- 
ing  due,  he  says :  *'  These  payments  with  those  made  in  the  six  and  a  half 
years  preceding  will  have  extinguished  183,580,000  of  the  principal  of  tiw 
funded  debt,  being  the  vhoU  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  tiw 
limits  of  the  law  and  of  our  contracts ;  and  the  amount  thus  discharged  inU 
have  liberated  the  revenue  from  about  two  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  ftnd 
added  that  sum  to  the  disposable  surplus.**  He  even  is  embarrassed  how  to 
employ  these  surpluses  I 
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Due,  indispensable  to  any  other  than  spendthrift  borrow- 
ing. War  came,  and  Gallatin  retreated  from  his  theories 
and  his  post  of  duty — from  scenes  of  gross  profusion  and 
fiical  embarrassment — the  severest  comments  on  a  policy 
which  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  experience,  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty.  On  reading  his  first 
financial  report,  Hamilton  remarked  :  **  He  has  not  taken 
%  large  view  of  the  subject ;"  but  his  subsequent  fallacies 
ba  would  not  anticipate. 

It  was,  however,  a  merit,  and  the  chief  merit  of  Gal- 
latiny  that,  late  in  life,  he  sought  to  give  a  conservative 
direction  to  public  opinion,  (bearing  full,  unhesitating  tes- 
timony to  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  founder  of  the 
American  system  of  finance,)  and  thus  seeking  to  atone 
far  the  errors  of  which  the  truth  of  history  and  great  na- 
lioDal  interests  have  compelled  the  exposure. 

The  repeal  of  the  Internal  taxes  having  been  decreed 
m  the  inner  councils  of  Jefferson,  to  prepare  the  House 
fbir  thifl  measure,  resolutions  were  (^ered  to  reduce  the 
Military  establishment  and  to  repeal  the  recent  Judiciary 
9Ctf  as  means  of  reducing  the  expenditures. 

That  the  Executive  power  of  this  Republic  should  be 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  Virginia  did  not  satisfy  the 
Virginia  Trio.  Its  Legislature  must  also  admit  no  other 
role,  acknowledge  no  other  influence.  The  ''Old  Do- 
minion "  must  be  felt  and  recognized  by  the  whole  Repub- 
lic, as  the  controlling  dominion.  While  Wilson  Gary 
Nicholas,  astute,  pliant,  thoroughly  partizan,  was  seen  the 
leader  in  the  Senate,  the  management  of  the  House  was 
confided  to  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke — a  descendant  of 
Pocahontas,  and  a  cadet  of  a  family,  whose  branches  ex- 
tended from  the  tide  waters  of  that  State  far  into  the  in- 
terior, on  one  of  which  branches,  Jefferson,  a  miller's  son, 
was  proud,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  hang  his  heraldic  shield. 
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To  this  Hotspur  of  the  South,  contentious,  eccentric  almost 
to  insanity,  insolent;  overbearing,  pert,  vain-glorious,  wil- 
ful, keen  in  debate,  ready  in  retort,  of  sharpest  irony, 
tantalizing,  without  knowledge,  without  experience,  or 
tact,  or  wisdom,  but  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  probity 
far  above  that  of  the  men  whose  ends  he  now  served,  but 
from  whom  he  soon  broke ;  with  those  abilities  ripened 
by  use — and  that  probity  only  blinded  by  the  vanity  whieh 
sought  distinction  from  office,  he  finally  turned  againil 
them,  and  though  unsuccessfully,  left  an  impression  by 
contrast,  not  to  be  effaced, — to  him  was  intrusted  by 
Jefferson,  for  a  time  his  prompter  with  Gallatin  as  bit 
guide,  an  assault  upon  leading  measures  of  the  defeated 
Federalists. 

In  his  Message  Jefferson  declared, — **  that  in  consid* 
eration  of  the  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  depend- 
encies, and  to  increase  expence  to  the  ultimate  term  of 
the  burthen  which  the  Citizens  can  bear,  it  behoves  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion  for  taking  off  the  sur- 
charge, that  it  may  never  be  seen  here,  that,  after  leaving 
to  labor  t?ie  smallest  portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can 
subsist.  Government  shall  itself  consume  the  residue  of 
what  it  was  instituted  to  guard."  By  the  leading  resolu- 
tions moved  by  Randolph,  three  great  party  objects  were 
to  be  accomplished,  for,  with  the  advent  of  Jefferson  to 
power,  the  Government  had  become  a  golrernment,  not 
of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation,  but  of  party  and  for 
party.  It  appealed,  indeed,  constantly  to  the  people,  bat 
to  that  portion  of  the  people  who  envy  and  hate  govern- 
ment, because  they  most  require  to  be  governed — to  the 
quickened  passions,  not  to  the  true  great  interests  of  the 
many.  The  three  objects  to  be  accomplished — were,  as 
Jefferson*  had  written,  *^ economy  pushed  to  the  utters 

*  Jefferson  to  ICmod— befoie  quoted.    Jeit  Woiki,  br.  897.  May  14, 1801. 
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most."  What  in  his  view  and  in  the  view  of  over-bur- 
thened  labor  more  popular  7 — "  A  chaste  reformation  of 
the  army,"  whose  officers  selected  by  and  devoted  to 
Washington  and  to  his  principles,  had  been  a  hated  bar- 
rier to  Democratic  ambition — ^the  displacement  of  the 
Judges  recently  appointed  by  Adams — a  last  exertion  of 
expiring  power,  naturally  obnoxious  to  those  who  regard- 
ed the  power  of  government  as  little  else  than  that  of 
providing  and  dispensing  place,  and  saw  in  these  Judges 
a  body,  surely  earnest  in  the  support  of  laws  it  might  be 
convenient  to  violate — and  whose  tenure  of  office  recog- 
nised the  power  of  the  Constitution — a  power  mistakingly 
supposed  to  be  above  the  power  of  party. — Nor  was  the 
issue  these  resolutions  presented  without  every  promise 
oi  advantage  to  its  presenters. — Would  the  Federalists, 
openly  accused  of  extravagant  improvidence,  dare  to  op- 
pose a  provident  economy  7  Wt>uld  they,  whose  object 
had  been  charged  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  Military  above 
the  Civil  power,  dare  to  espouse  the  maintaining  of  ''  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,''  which  Jefferson  had  so 
recently  declared  in  his  message,  he  the  constitutional 
Commander  of  that  army,  ** neither  needful  nor  safe"? 
Would  they,  without  all  the  certain  consequences  of  igno- 
minious defeat,  maintain  in  office — though  by  the  Consti- 
tution beyond  the  reach  of  the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, **  midnight  Judges,"  lowering  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people  7  Such  were  the  hazards  to  be  incurred  by 
the  opposers  of  these  probing  resolutions. 

The  reductions  in  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
disapproved  as  they  were  by  the  Federalists,  from  a  be- 
lief^ that  they  were  mere  temporary  bai^s  for  popularity, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country, 
justified  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  Revenue.   They 
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were  willing  to  meet  the  Executive  in  the  proposed  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  laboring  classes ;  and,  with  this  view. 
Bayard  urged  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt.  He  wai 
followed  by  Rutledge  in  a  proposal  for  a  diminution  of 
the  duties  on  other  necessaries  of  life — brown  sugar, 
coffee,  and  bohea  tea.  These  bore  on  the  poorer  popula- 
tion. The  internal  duties  were  chiefly  taxes  on  luxuries— 
some  of  them  pernicious  luxuries.  The  Democratic  party 
nevertheless  refused  to  take  off  this  ''surcharge  of  bur* 
thens"  on  the  poor. 

To  meet  the  objection  of  the  expense  attending  the 
collection  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  it  was  proposed  to 
inquire  in  detail,  whether  some  reductions  of  that  expense 
might  not  be  made.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  referred  to.  No  other  reply  was  given  to 
the  proposal.  It  was  rejected  by  a  silent  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question,  soon  to  become  the  frequent 
instrument  of  legislative  tyranny. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  it  was  alleged,  had  affected 
the  value  of  labor ;  ought  not  war  duties  on  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  be  repealed,  if  the  real  object  was  the  relief 
of  industry  7  The  tax  on  stills  had  been  denounced,  yel 
since  its  imposition,  distilleries  had  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  two  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  reve* 
nue  from  them  had  also  increased.  Was  this  an  oppres- 
sive tax  ?  Was  it  favorable  to  morality  that  their  product 
should  be  increased  and  rendered  cheaper  7  that  the  sub- 
stitutes for  it,  the  aliments  of  temperance,  tea  and  coffee, 
should  be  burthened  7  Ought  the  charges  on  Commerce 
to  be  retained,  and  a  tax  on  pleasure  carriages,  the  luxury 
of  the  wealthy,  to  be  abolished  7  If  the  tax  on  stills  is 
odious — if  the  stamp  tax  is  inconvenient,  at  least  stop 
these.      Suffer   the    four   remaining    items  of  internal 
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roTenue*  to  remain,  and  repeal  the  additional  duty  on 
•alt. 

The  majority  of  the  House  insisted,  that  the  system 
of  internal  revenue  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  at  war 
with  the  genius  of  a  free  government — was  unequal  and 
expensive — that  the  Excise  was  injurious  to  the  emigrant, 
who  found  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  a  demand  for  the 
grain  he  needed,  that  it  diminished  the  consumption,  and 
wmt  a  tax  on  the  article.  It  was  also  proposed,  before 
the  revenue  was  thus  reduced,  that  compensation  should 
be  made  to  the  sufferers  by  French  spoliations,  which 
FVance  had  refused,  and  who  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
recent  treaty.  This  proposal  was  rejected.  In  the  much 
oppoeed  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  indemnity  had  been 
obtained. 

After  long  delay,  the  bill  repealing  the  system  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  twenty- 
four.  It  also  passed  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law.  Thus 
by  party  influence,  acting  on  local  interests  and  stimulat- 
ing prejudices,  that  wise  policy  which  Hamilton  had  acted 
upon  of  charging  an  excise  on  manufactures  raised  to 
■laturity  by  protection,  and  thus  returning  to  the  Treasury 
an  equivalent  for  the  burthens  such  protection  had  im- 
posed, was  wholly  departed  from ;  and  the  important 
power  of  resorting  to  this  great  and  ultimately  indispen- 
•able  national  resource,  was  almost  annulled.  All  the 
burthens  of  the  nation  have  since  been  charged  upon 
Commerce ;  and  the  National  credit  and  resources  and 
private  property  have  been  jeoparded  by  the  fluctuating 
legislation  of  contending  interests,  espousing  opposite  theo- 
ries, made  to  become  mere  party  issues. 

*  Sales  at  andioii.    LiooniM  to  retailen.   Datiea  on  refined  sogan.    TIm 
Caxriage  tax. 
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Id  his  **  Examination "  of  the  Message  Hamilton  made 
several  important  reflections  on  this  innovation.  Jeffeiv 
son  founded  this  measure  on  **a  reasonable  ground  of 
confidence  that  this  revenue  could  be  dispensed  with." 
Hamilton  declared,  that  by  a  prudent  statesman. 


"  Nothing  less  than  experimentaX  certainty  oaght  to  hayo  been 
lied  on."  There  was  no  pressure  of  circumstances  to  precipitate  H^ 
The  revenue  from  imports  was  problematical.  It  might  be  neoeSBitff 
to  reduce  the  rates  in  order  to  a  beneficial  course  of  trade. — "  Is  it  not 
desirable,"  he  asked,  "  that  Ooyemment  should  have  it  in  its  power  to 
discharge  the  debt  faster  than  may  have  been  contemplated  ?  The 
laws,  providing  for  its  extinguishment  within  a  given  time,  had  mads 
an  auxiliary  provision,  by  declaring,  that  surpluses  shotdd  become  part 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  that  term.  Thi 
auxiliary  was  thus  renounced,  and  the  provident  care  of  the  laws  t6 
accelerate  its  discharge  was  disappointed."  "  The  tone  is  entirely 
changed.  Those  who  projected  and  established  the  present  system  of 
public  credit,  and  were  charged  with  a  design  to  perpetuate  the  debt^ 
under  the  pretext  that  a  public  debt  was  a  public  blessing,  are  of  a 
sudden  discovered  to  have  done  too  much  for  its  speedy  discharge,  and 
its  duration  is  to  be  prolonged  by  throwing  away  a  part  of  the  Fund 
destined  for  its  prompt  redemption."  *^  The  Message  had  condemned 
the  policy  of  taxing  industry  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars  to  happen 
we  know  not  when,  and  which  might  not  happen  but  for  temptations 
offered  by  that  treasure.  The  statutes  had  provided,  by  the  appr<>> 
priation  of  the  surpluses,  against  such  accumubtion  of  treasure  mitfl 
the  whole  debt  was  extinguished.  Thus,  either  there  was  an  ignorance 
of  financial  arrangements  or  a  deliberate  design  to  delude  the  people.* 
*<  Between  the  two,  let  the  worshippers  of  the  Idol  make  their  option.* 

The  immediate  payment  of  the  debt,  he  admitted,  would  be  infn^ 
rious,  ^  by  producing,  in  the  first  instance,  a  money  plethora,  inaospl^ 
cious  to  the  enei^gies,  and  to  the  morality  and  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  quick  efflux  of  money  to  pay  that  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  to  procure  abroad  the  means  of  gratifying  an  increased  extrava- 
gance, would,  after  some  time,  substitute  a  too  great  vacuity  to  a  too 
great  fulness — thus  leaving  us  to  struggle  with  the  bad  habits  incident 
to  the  latter  state,  and  with  the  embarrassments  of  a  defective  dreula- 
tion.     These  considerations  are  applicable  in  a  less  degree  to  a  very 
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Tipid  repayment  by  large  instalments ;  bat  these  were  evils  against 
which  precautionary  measures  could  have  been  adopted  when  expe- 
ijence  had  realized  the  danger.  Till  then,  it  was  the  highest  wisdom 
to  employ  the  funds  already  proyided  to  exonerate  the  nation  from 
debt,  and  to  enable  it  with  competent  resources  to  meet  future  contin- 
gencies which  may  threaten  its  safety.  But  were  there  not  other  ob- 
jects for  the  use  of  any  surplus  funds — the  means  of  speedily  creating 
%  nayy — arsenals — foundries— dockyards — magazines.  To  some  the 
fUf^ilies  might  appear  to  be  ample — to  good  judges  there  was  hardly 
•Dj  one  class  of  supplies  that  did  not  require  augmentation.  Dock- 
jards  would  need  fortifications  to  protect  them,  the  cost  of  which 
would  call  for  an  expenditure  forbidding  the  supposition  of  a  superfluity 
of  revenue."  ♦ 

'^The  improvement  of  the  oommunications  between  the  different 
|nrt8  of  our  country  is  an  object,"  Hamilton  said,  "  well  worthy  of  the 
national  purse,  and  which  would  abundantly  repay  to  labor  the  por- 
tfen  of  its  earnings.  To  provide  roads  and  bridges  is  within  the  direct 
pmriew  of  the  Constitution.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
In  the  western  territory,  in  which  tbe  Atlantic  States  are  equally  in- 
tecested,  aqueducts  and  canals  would  also  be  fit  subjects  of  pecuniary 
aid  fiom  the  General  Government  Adepts  of  the  new  school  will  ob- 
terve, '  Industry  will  succeed  and  prosper  in  proportion  as  it  is  left  to 
the  exertions  of  individual  enterprise.'  As  a  general  rule,  this  favorite 
dogma  is  true,  but  as  an  exclusive  one  it  is  false,  and  leads  to  error  in 
llie  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  matters  of  industry  human  en- 
tarprise  ought  to  be  left  firee,  in  the  main,  not  fettered  by  too  much 
ngnlation ;  but  practical  politicians  know,  that  it  may  be  beneficially 
■thnulated  by  prudent  aids,  and  encouragements  on  the  part  of  the 
Ckyvemment  This  is  proved  by  examples  too  tedious  to  be  cited ;  ex- 
MD]^e8  which  will  be  neglected  only  by  indolent  and  temporizing 
rulers,  who  love  to  loll  in  the  lap  of  epicurean  ease,  and  seem  to 
imigine  that  to  govern  well,  is  to  amuse  the  wondering  multitude  with 
ngKsioiis  aphorisms  and  oracular  sayings."    ^*It  is  thus  manifest,  that, 

*  Jefierson  to  Eosdnako.  Jeflbrson's  Works,  iil  490;  iv.  140.  7*his  he 
admits.  He  says,  though  it  was  his  party  which  opposed  tbe  creation  of  na- 
tioDal  defences,  <*  when  he  was  called  to  the  Government  not  a  single  seaport 
town  was  in  a  condition  to  repel  a  levy  of  contribution  by  a  tingle  privalter  or 


^ » 
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independent  of  the  eztingoishment  of  the  debt^  the  reyenues  propooed 
to  be  yielded  up  would  find  ample  and  yerj  useful  employment  for  a ' 
variety  of  public  purposes.  Having  surmounted  the  difficulties,  whidi, 
from  the  opinions  and  habits  of  our  citizens,  obstruct  in  this,  mom 
than  in  any  other  ooimtry,  every  new  provision  of  income,  without 
a  colorable  pretence  of  a  grievous  or  undue  pressure,  how  foolish  to 
resign  the  boon,  perhaps  in  a  short  time  to  be  compelled  again  to  !•» 
sort  to  it — to  hazard  a  repetition  of  obstacles  which  gave  birth  to  aob 
insurrection,  and  may  give  birth  to  another  !  ^  <'  The  internal  revemw 
ought  to  be  carefully  preserved,  as  not  exposed  to  the  casualties  io- 
ddent  to  foreign  intercourse — as  reaching  to  descriptions  of  persoM 
who  are  not  proportionably  a£kcted  by  the  Impost,  and  as  thus  tend* 
ing  to  distribute  the  public  burthens  more  equally."  *•*'  It  ought  to  bo 
preserved,  because,  if  revenue  can  really  be  spared,  it  is  best  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  conduce  to  the  relief  or  advancement  of  our 
navigation  and  commerce.  Bather  let  the  tonnage  duty  on  Ameriota 
vessels  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  be  lessened  on  particular  artidit 
inconveniently  charged.  Let  not  the  merchant  be  provoked  to  attempt 
to  evade  the  duties  by  the  sentiment,  that  his  capital  alone  is  to  be 
clogged,  and  incumbered  by  the  demands  of  the  Treasury."  ^Tho 
menacing  dangers  from  the  Barbary  States  furnish  a  conclusive  reason 
against  parting  with  any  portion  of  our  income." 

^  But  it  is  time  to  put  the  proposal  to  a  severer  test— that  of  nijbL 
Can  the  proposed  ctboUtion  take  efeet  toithout  impairing  the  puhUo 
faith  f  "  ^  The  Impost  and  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits  have,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  financial  system,  been  repeatedly  and  positively 
pledged  as  a  joint  fund  for  the  security  of  the  public  creditor,  co-exteo* 
sive  in  duration  with  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  the  debt,  with  the 
single  reserve,  that  the  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  substitute 
other  funds  of  eqwd  amount.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  that,  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  a  deficiency  in  one^  the  other  was  intended  to  serve  as 
an  auxiliary ;  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  two  should  effectually 
guard  the  creditor  against  the  fluctuations  and  casualties  to  whidi 
either  singly  might  be  exposed.  The  right  to  exchange  either  for  an 
adequate  substitute  does  not  imply  the  right  to  exchange  the  otis  for 
the  other.  In  the  first  case,  there  would  be  two  funds  aggregately  of 
the  same  force  or  value — ^in  the  last,  only  one.  From  being  double  the 
security  would  become  single. 

**  If  one  of  the  two  funds  should  have  acquired  a  stable  increase 
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eqiuJ  to  the  purpose  of  the  pledge,  it  may  be  argued  the  other  can  be 
dttpensed  with,  but  neither  the  purity  of  the  public  faith,  nor  the  safety 
df  the  creditor  will  endure  that  this  should  be  on  *  a  reasonable  ground 
tif  confidence  ''-but  upon  an  ascertained  result. 

^  The  Excise  act  prorided,  alter  a  permanent  appropriation  of  its 
proceeds  to  the  debt,  that  the  surplus  $hmll  be  applied  to  its  reduction, 
vnless  required  for  public  exigencies,  and  it  is  so  appropriated  by 
ipeoial  *  Acts  of  Congress.'  So  as  to  the  other  surpluses,  at  the  session 
•oooeeding  any  year  of  their  accruing,  they  may  be  specially  appropri- 
•led  or  reserved  by  law  to  other  purposes^  If  this  be  not  done,  they 
fC  of  course  to  the  Sinking  Fund." 

'^If^"  Hamilton  observed,  "unhappfly  this  proposal  shall  reoeive 
the  sanction  of  Congress,  there  will  remain  nothing,  in  principle,  of  our 
W^wUm  of  publ.c  credit.  But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  de- 
lirium of  party  spirit  will  not  so  far  transport  the  legislative  reprosent- 
aitiTes  of  the  nation  as  to  induce  them  to  put  their  seal  to  a  measure  as 
aMthreless,  as  precipitate— as  impolitic — as  faithless — as  could  have 
bam  dictated  even  by  a  deliberate  hostility  to  the  vital  principles  of  our 
Mttional  credit^' 

''What  are  we  to  think  of  the  osteotatiouB  assurance  in  the  Inau- 
foral  speech  as  to  the  preservation  of  pubuo  faith  ?  Is  it  possible, 
it  could  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the  insidious  deugn  of  aiming  a 
iiadly  blow  at  a  system  which  was  opposed  in  its  origin^  and  has  been 
Cilumniated  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  ? 

'*  Alas,  how  deplorable  will  it  be,  should  it  ever  become  proverbial, 
Ihat  a  President  of  the  United  States,  like  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth, 

The  efTects  of  this  innovation  may  be  traced  in  the 
accumulated  burthens,  wide  spread  embarrassments,  en- 
feebled credit  and  gross  extortions  under  which  the  na- 
tion labored  during  the  succeeding  President,  who  was  at 
last  compelled  to  recommend  a  renewal  of  the  internal 
revenue  in  aid  of  existing  sources,*  and  each  day  of  its 
history  adds  a  reproving  commentary. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  Message  was  to  abolish  all 

•  Ma^Ma't  Menage,  May  25,  ISia 
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restrictions  on  naturalization  arising  from  previous  resi- 
dence. 

The  *' Examination"  quoted  Jefferson's  early  opinions 
against  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  on  any 
termsy  as, 

^  Bringhig  with  them  principles  hostile  to  republican  goyernmeiits, 
or,  if  these  were  thrown  off,  others  of  unbounded  licentiousness'^ — that 
with  such  an  exclusion  our  Govemment  could  be,  *^  more  homogeneoa% 
more  peaceable,  more  durable." 

^*It  IB  certain,"  Hamilton  remarked,  '*had  the  late  election'^  (of 
President)  "  been  decided  entirely  by  native  citizens,  had  foreign  aux- 
iliaries been  rejected  on  both  sides,  the  man  who  ostentatiously  vaunts, 
that  the  doors  of  publie  honor  and  confidence  Jiave  heen  buret  open  t# 
him  would  not  now  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  American  nation." 

'^  The  impolicy,"  he  observed,  **  of  admitting  foreigners  to  an  imme* 
diate  and  unreserved  participation  in  the  right  of  suffrage  or  in  the 
sovereignty  of  a  Republic,  is  as  much  a  received  axiom  as  any  thing  in 
the  science  of  politics,  and  is  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 
Hardly  any  thing  contributed  more  to  the  downfall  of  Rome  than  her 
precipitate  communication  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy  at  large.  How  terribly  was  Syracuse  scourged  by  per* 
petual  seditions,  when,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants,  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreigners  .were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ! " 

^^  Who  wields  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  has  erected  a  despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  her  former  govemment  ?  A  foreigner.  Who  rules  the 
councils  of  our  own  ill-fated,  unhappy  country  ?  And  who  stimulates 
persecution  on  the  heads  of  its  citizens  for  daring  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage  ?    A  foreigner  ! "  ♦ 

These  obserrations  were  followed  by  a  view  of  the 
influence  upon  the  national  sentiment,  and  upon  the  uni« 
formity  of  its  principles  and  habits  produced  by  natural- 
ized citizens.  In  the  infancy  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  was  politic  to  give  facility  to  naturalization,  but  the 
natural  progress  of  population  he  deemed  at  that  time 

•  Meaniiig— OtUatia. 
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sufficiently  rapid  for  strength,  security  and  settlement. 
He  viewed  the  existing  law  as  a  temporary  measure  de- 
manding revision. 

As  a  safe  expedient  he  proposed,  as  has  previously 
been  stated,  that  the  right  of  naturalization  *'  should  be 
communicated  in  parts,  but  to  admit  foreigners  as  citizens 
the  moment  they  put  foot  into  our  country,"  he  said, 
^  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  admit  the  Grecian  horse 
into  the  citadel  of  our  liberty  and  sovereignty." 

After  frequent  discussion,  a  law  was  passed  reducing 
the  term  of  previous  residence  from  fourteen  to  five 
years. 

Preparatory  to  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  a 
resolution  had  been  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army.  Previous  to  the  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
the  actual  military  force  of  the  United  States  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  men.  It  now  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand, a  number  not  more  than  sufficient  as  the  basis  of  a 
larger  organization,  should  it  be  required,  which  was  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  uncertainty  that  hung  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Louisiana.  Yet  there  were  those  ev^n  among  the 
Federalists,  those  who  thought  the  sacrifices  to  popularity 
could  not  be  too  many,  too  frequent,  nor  too  great ;  and 
on  the  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  only  twelve 
names  appeared  in  the  negative. 

Soon  after,  Giles  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Mint.  A  resolution  was  also  offered  to  abolish 
the  Navy  department.  After  much  debate,  in  which  this 
revolutionizing  spirit  was  deprecated,  and  a  call  for  in- 
formation asked  and  refused,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Mint 
passed  the  House.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  ;  and 
successive  acts  were  subsequently  passed  during  this  Ad- 
ministration to  prolong  its  existence. 

The  resolution  to  abolish  the  department  of  the  Navy 
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was  laid  on  the  table.  A  great  part  of  the  session  having 
elapsed,  a  leading  Federalist,  with  a  view  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  mover,*  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  resolution.  The  violent  and  frequent  declamations 
poured  forth  by  Giles  against  this  arm  of  the  nation — his 
prophetic  menaces  of  its  dangers,  his  assertion  that  it  was 
"  inimical  *'  to  the  liberties  of  the  country — that  naval 
power  could  never  subsist  in  any  nation  without  despot-  \ 
ism,  will  be  recollected.  He  nevertheless  now  strenuously 
opposed  the  consideration  of  this  resolution ;  declared 
that  '*  with  respect  to  the  Navy  he  was  friendly  to  it  as  it 
now  stood,  or  to  an  augmentation  of  it  to  meet  any  par- 
ticular emergency."  But  his  opposition  to  the  action 
upon  this  resolution  was  ineffectual.  The  House  deter- 
mined  to  take  it  up,  and  then  its  mover  withdrew  it! I 

But,  if  fear  of  public  opinion  deterred  any  open  at- 
tack upon  this  arm  of  the  service,  which  had  fought  itself 
and  was  now  fighting  itself  into  the  strongest  public  favor, 
a  less  palpable  mode  of  reducing  the  Navy  was  resorted 
to,  which  appealed  to  the  growing  passion  for  economy 
pnd  satisfied  the  jealousy  cherished  among  the  interior 
rural  population  (the  strong  ground  of  Democracy)  against 
the  Atlantic  States.  The  navy  numbered  only  thirteen 
vessels,  as  reduced  by  an  act  of  the  previous  Congress ; 
but,  for  the  construction  of  six  seventy-four-gun  ships 
recommended  by  Hamilton,  large  masses  of  timber  had 
been  provided.  It  only  required  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  complete  these  vessels.  This  Virginia  resolved  to 
frustrate.  The  paltry  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  only  granted.  The  construction  of 
the  line-of-battle  ships  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  timber, 
gathered  at  a  large  expense,  was  much  of  it  wasted.     The 

*  Leib  of  Pennfylyania,  a  ipeoial  favorite  of  Jeffenoo. 
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daring  and  wanton  assaults  soon  after  made  by  Great 
Britain  on  this  nation's  honor  and  pride  was  the  frequent 
commentary  on  this  improvident  parsimony.  Jeflcrson 
saw  in  it  the  acme  of  his  distempered  wishes.  "  We  keep 
in  service,"  he  wrote  to  Kosciusko,  asking  employment 
for  some  Polish  officers,  **  no  more  than  men  enough  to 
garrison  the  small  posts  dispersed  at  great  distances  on 
our  frontiers,  which  garrisons  will  generally  consist  of  a 
captain's  company  only,  and  in  no  case  of  more  than  two 
or  three ;  in  not  one,  of  a  sufficient  number  to  require  a 
field  officer ;  and  no  circumstances  whatever  can  bring 
these  garrisons  together,  because  it  would-be  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  forts.  The  session  of  the  first  Congress 
convened  since  Republicanism  has  recovered  its  ascend- 
ency," he  triumphantly  adds,  "  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  will  pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the 
people.  They  have  reduced  the  Army  and  Navy  to  what 
is  barely  necessary.  They  are  disarming  Executive  pa- 
tronage and  preponderance  by  putting  down  one-half  the 
offices  of  the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. These  economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress 
all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  payment  of  their  public  debt,  as  to  discharge  that  in 
eighteen  years."  So  careless  was  he  of  truth.  "  They 
have  lopped  off  a  parasytic  limb,  planted  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  judiciary  body  for  party  purpases,^^  also  un- 
true. "  They  are  opening  the  doors  of  hospitality  to  the 
fugitives  from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries,  and  we 
have  suppressed  all  those  public  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  tended  to  familiarise  the  public  eye  to  the  harbin- 
gers of  another  form  of  government."  "  I  add,"  he  closes, 
**  no  signature,  because  unnecessary  for  you." 

The  act  granting  relief  in  cases  of  Bankruptcy  had 
been  passed  in  despite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
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Democratic  party.  In  the  course  of  its  being  discussed, 
its  provisions  were  vehemently  decried,  and  many  ap- 
peals were  made  to  popular  prejudices.  It  was  now 
sought  to  gratify  those  prejudices  by  a  repeal  of  this  act. 
The  repeal  was  deferred,  but  a  procedure  of  a  marked 
character  occurred.  By  the  existing  law  the  commission- 
ers of  bankruptcy,  constituting  a  numerous  body,  were 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  from  which  the 
commissions  issued.  The  selection  was  confided  to  the 
tribunal  having  supervision  of  the  proceedings.  The 
clause  conferring  this  power  was  now  repealed,  and  the 
exclusive  nomination  of  these  officers  was  vested  in  the 
President !  Men  of  unblemished  character  and  superior 
fitness  were  immediately  removed  to  bestow  offices  on 
persons,  of  many  of  whom  the  incompetency  was  notori- 
ous. The  patronage  would  seem  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  President  with  a  view  solely  to  gratify  political 
adherents. 

It  was  the  promise  of  Jefferson's  partisans,  that  they 
would  expose  corruption*  and  establish  reforms.  For 
their  detection  and  exposure  he  was  looking  most  anx- 
iously. "  I  take  it  for  granted,'*  he  wrote  Madison,  three 
days  before  his  inauguration,  "  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  Administration  will  be  to  institute  returns,  particu- 
larly in  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  of  the  precise 
state  in  which  every  circumstance  involved  in  them 
comes  into  the  new  hands.  This  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to  do  justice  to  the  authors 
of  past  errors  and  abuses,  and  the  authors  of  future  re- 
forms."    Though  vested  with  a  full  power  of  inquiry  and 

*  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  1801,  charges  '*  cormption  in  eveiy  department  of 
the  Government ;"  urges  investigation,  and  calls  the  Federalists  '*a  icirg 
faction.'' 
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aided  by  subordinates  eager  to  attract  favor  by  their 
lealy  not  a  single  delinquency  was  ascertained.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  search  of  what  did  not  exist,  the  investi- 
gation ended  in  suggestions  of  change,  which  were  found 
to  be  impracticable ;  and  in  a  reproof  of  expenditures 
«*  from  appropriations  designed  by  law  for  other  objects." 

The  instance  to  which  this  reproof  referred  was  in  the 
Department  of  Colonel  Pickering.  The  eagerness  to  fix 
the  public  odium  upon  this  estimable  public  servant,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  means  of  inculpation  resorted  to. 
In  the  absence  of  all  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  Department 
of  State  was  entered  clandestinely  at  night,  and  partial 
copies  *  of  documents  were  surreptitiously  obtained. 

But  it  was  in  vain  sought  to  impeach  his  integrity. 
The  report  of  the  investigating  committee,  to  whom  Gal- 
latin gave  his  aid,  though  insidiously  drawn,  established 
the  fact,  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  for  which 
he  was  arraigned,  he  made  a  large  gain  to  the  Treasury. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  acts  for  which  he  was 
impugned  were  sanctioned  by  Congress.! 

*  A  meeting  of  several  leading  Demoorats  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  wait- 
ing the  result.  In  the  mean  time  a  clerk  in  the  State  department  entered  it  at 
nlg^t  and  took  extracts  from  the  docnments  clandestinely.  Selections  of  snch 
u  would  gire  false  impressions  were  pnhlished.  Two  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  tiiia  piocedure  were  provided  for  hy  Jefforaon  withm  the  United  States — a 
thixd  reoeived  a  Consulate. 

f  This  report  purported  to  state  aU  the  defalcations  which  had  occurred. 
Its  language  as  to  Edmund  Randolph  was,  **  A  suit  not  yet  decided  against 
Mr.  Randolph,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  halance  unaccounted  hy  him." 
It  omitted  to  state,  that  this  was  a  halance  of  $51,000  adjusted  in  the  year  1797. 
Two  letters  from  Gallatin,  showing  the  real  nature  of  the  delinquency,  and 
referred  to  in  the  report,  were  hoth  suppressed.  Of  this  puhlic  document,  which 
imputed  to  Col.  Pickering  a  misapplication  of  the  public  monies,  two  different 
imprtmont  were  printed,  one  full,  the  other  garbled.  The  mutilated  one,  it  was 
poUicly  charged,  was  circulated  voider  iAg  frank  of  Madimm.  A  full  and  con- 
oliiaiT*  reply  to  the  chargea  againil  tho  membera  of  the  late  cabinet  was  soon 
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Stoddert,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  also  an 
object  of  calumny.  The  misapplication  of  money,  imputed 
to  him,  was,  that  he  had  purchased  Navy  Yards  withoat 
authority,  when  he  ought  to  have  hired  them.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  he  was  in> 
formed  that  the  Committee  had  determined  to  Report,* 
they  wrote  to  him  demanding  by  what  authority  these 
purchases  were  made. 

His  prompt  reply  of  the  same  evening  was  unexpectp 
ed.  It  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
showing  that  the  expenses,  unavoidably  incurred  under 
the  system  of  hiring  Navy  Yards  and  for  improvements 
useless  to  the  public  after  the  construction  had  been  com- 
pleted, exceeded  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  eligible 
sites,  thus  permanently  secured  to  the  public.  It  was  in 
vain  urged,  that  this  reply  be  appended  to  the  Report.— 
This  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  majority,  and  was  re- 
fused. The  procedure  of  Stoddert  was  nevertheless  sub- 
sequently approved  by  a  further  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress, expressly  for  completing  these  yards. 

Under  the  charge  of  an  undue  multiplication  of  Offices 
and  Officers,  Jefferson  had  referred  to  the  appointment 
of  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  Navy.  These  appoint- 
ments were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with 

after  made  in  an  able  addrea  hj  Oliver  Woloott  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

*  Giles,  the  chief  actor  as  to  this  Report,  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct 
pTBvionsly  adopted  towards  Hamilton.  On  the  14/A  December ^  1801,  this  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  They  asked  Gallatin's  explanations  on  the  2\at  Jenmarf 
fallowing.  His  reply  bore  date  the  2d  of  March.  The  Report  was  deferred 
until  the  29/A  of  AprU^  /<mr  dofft  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  sessioD. 
Though  it  did  not  ventore  a  direct  charge  of  money  unaccounted  for,  yet  in 
the  same  spirit  which  had  governed  in  the  attack  upon  Hamilton's  official  ood- 
dnct,  enough  was  said  to  excite  suspicions  and  raise  expectations  of  (urdier 
exposures,  which  were  not  attempted. 
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France,  in  order  to  accelerate  naval  preparations  at  as 
many  points,  as  could  be  advantageously  occupied !  It 
was  alleged,  that  when  an  accommodation  was  efTected, 
these  officers  should  have  been  discontinued.  Yet  in  sev- 
eral early  instances  of  removal,  it  was  only  done  to  sub- 
stitute members  of  his  own  sect. 

The  Message  also  stated  that  "the  inspectors  of  the 
internal  revenue,  who  were  found  to  obstruct  the  account- 
ability of  the  institution,  have  been  discontinued."  In 
the  statement  previously  made  of  this  "  institution,**  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  revenues  of  no  other  Government  were 
perhaps  ever  collected  under  a  more  simple  organization, 
or  through  a  smaller  number  of  channels.  The  motives 
to  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  are  mentioned  by  Ham- 
ilton— "That  in  the  States  where  great  opposition  was 
expected  and  actually  experienced,  it  was  useful  to  have 
the  exertions  of  men  of  weight  and  character  to  reconcile 
diflcentent,  and  to  arrange  and  give  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion,** — "  Whether  the  discontinuance  of  them  was  wise, 
was  problematical.  But  if  so,  it  did  not  prove  that  in  the 
original  establishment  they  had  not  been  useful."  Hamil- 
ton viewed  the  inculpation  of  the  past  Administration  on 
this  ground  as  "  intended  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
the  petty  services  of  petty  talents." 

A  debate  also  arose  upon  a  bill  respecting  salaries, 
which  gave  the  Federalists  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
the  inconsistency  of  the  leading  Democrats.  Giles  espe- 
cially derided  the  idea  that  there  was  any  cause  to  dread 
the  expense  of  the  Civil  list,  and  that  a  reduction  of  sala- 
ries could  have  little  effect  on  the  National  expenditures, 
•—expenditures  and  supplies  he  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
"  wheel  of  fortune." 

A  proposal  was  also  made  at  this  time  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  the  members  of  Congress,     The  idea  of  such  a 
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personal  sacrifice  could  not  have  been  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  zealous  patriots,  flushed  with  recent  triumph. 
It  was  not  pursued.  The  reductions  in  the  public  expend- 
iture, small  as  they  were,  would,  it  was  hoped,  secure  the 
dominance  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  Fiscal  ar- 
rangements had  been  such  a  frequent  theme  of  clamor^ 
that  the  President  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  some 
innovations.  Soon  after  his  election,  Jeflerson  wrote  to 
Gallatin,  urging  such  **  honest  and  judicious  reformations, 
as  they  might  be  able,  to  bring  things  back  to  that  simple 
and  intelligible  system  on  which  they  should  have  been 
organized  at  first ; "  and  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury,  to  a  Keeper  of  the  Money,  a  Keeper 
of  Accounts  and  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  suggestions  was  not  heeded,  Gallatin  remark- 
ing that  "the  Treasury  was  the  only  Department  of  the 
•Government  which  was  perfectly  organized.*' 

The  other  contemplated  "reformations"  were  not  pro- 
posed by  the  President  until  after  Gallatin's  appointment 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Late  in  the  Session, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  John  Randolph,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  His 
reply,  though  a  labored  effort  to  censure  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements subsequent  to  that  period,  contained  a  distinct 
approval  of  the  plan  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety-five, 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Hamilton  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  retirement  from  Office,  which  Gallatin  lamented 
was  not  carried  out  in  all  its  parts.* 

*  **  Nothing  moxxs.**  Gallatin  remarked,  '*  seems  necessary  for  those  servnl 
objects  than  to  make  for  the  debts  intended  to  be  discharged,  (u  adequate  a  pr^ 
vision  a$  is  made  hy  the  Aet  of  Sd  March,  1795,  for  the  payment  of  the  «j^ 
per  cent  annuity  on  the  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stockA,  by  Testing  in  the  oom* 
missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  in  addition  to  the  other  fonds  abwady  rested 
in  them,  such  annual  sum  out  of  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  merchandlM  M 
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Availing  himself  of  the  resources  which  Hamilton's 
system  had  placed  at  his  command,  Gallatin  renewed  a 
proposition  previously  made  by  him  to  apply  the  annual 
surplus  of  Seven  Millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  with  a  modification,  however, 
that,  if  certain  estimates  should  prove  erroneous,  then  this 
sum  should  not  be  applied  solely  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  but  also  to  the  discharge  of  some  eventual  demands. 
He  also  asked  authority  to  postpone  the  payment  of  part 
of  the  Dutch  debt  by  reloans^  and  to  employ  a  special 
agent  in  Holland  for  that  purpose.  This  was  followed  by 
the  suggestion  of  advantage  to  the  public,  should  author- 
ity be  given  to  employ  a  Bank,  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  remittances. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  broad  enough.  After  stating  the  importance  of 
'*  liberating  the  revenues  of  the  Union  from  their  present. 
heavy  incumbrances,  that  no  effectual  provision  for  the 
final  Redemption  of  the  whole  present  debt  existed,  that 
to  the  measures  already  adopted,  their  complexity  formed 
an  objection  inferior  only  to  their  insufficiency,"  it  pro- 
posed **  the  simple  plan  of  appropriating  permanently  so 
much  of  the  annual  revenue  as  may  be  requisite  to  dis* 
charge  the  debt — a  sum  not  exceeding  the  probable  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  receipts  beyond  the  current  expendi- 
tures." Thus  was  to  be  accomplished  Jefferson's  great 
reform  by  a  contingent  application  of  the  annual  surplus 
revenue,  which  the  genius  of  a  former  Statesman  had 
suggested  and  an  enlightened  Congress  had  provided,  to 
the  annual  payments  of  debts !     With  this  view,  a  bill 

win  be  equal  to  the  propoaed  rederoption.  This  pxx>vifiion  will  be  determinate 
in  its  amount — simple  in  its  execntioD— certain  in  its  effect.  It  will  neither 
altar  nor  derange  a  mmgU  txittmg  approfriaiUm  or  payment  in  relation  to  the 
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was  reported  under  the  deceptive  title  of,  ^  an  act  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  whole  public  debt."  This  act, 
loosely  drawn,  loosely  construed,  and  loosely  executed, 
did  not  provide  for  the  objects  it  professed  to  accomplish, 
but  was  in  fact,  an  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  debt. 
Instead  of  puifeuing  the  former  system,  (only  to  be  devi* 
ated  from  by  considerations  of  the  highest  necessity,)  that 
of  redeeming  the  debt  as  it  fell  due,  and  increasing  the 
Sinking  Fund,  it  proposed  to  redeem  a  Considerable  part 
of  that  debt  by  borrowing  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  in* 
terest  than  the  debt  then  bore.  It  was  objected,  that  this 
bill  authorized  the  deferring  of  the  payment  of  each  in- 
stalment successively  as  it  became  due,  for  Six  years,  and 
a  premium  of  five  per  cent,  for  renewing  this  loan-^thus 
continuing  the  debt  and  increasing  its  amount.  Why,  it 
was  asked,  do  you  not  apply  the  admitted  surplus  to  the 
payment  of  the  Dutch  debt  7  These  objections  were  lit- 
tle heeded.  The  bill  passed  the  House  without  any  of 
the  proposed  checks.  The  reloaning  was  authorized,  and 
a  power,  granted  contingently  by  a  former  act,  was  in* 
sidiously  revived.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  obvi 
ous.  The  Government  would  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
of  paying  any  part  of  the  debt  during  the  present  term 
of  this  Administration, — the  efiect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
internal  revenue  would  not  be  immediately  seen — new 
taxes  would  be  avoided. 

The  former  laws  established  funds  to  meet  every  part 
of  the  debt,  as  it  fell  due ;  only  authorizing  reloans  of 
parts,  when,  from  unforeseen  causes,  the  revenue  should 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  object ;  and  directed  that  every 
surplus  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  buy  the  debt  at  the 
best  price.  The  late  Law  embarrassed  these  provisions 
by  authorizing  reloans  at  the  discretion  6f  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  created  new  and  unsafe  agencies.     Yet  the 
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people  were  told,  that  this  bill  developed  another  great 
feature  of  the  Republican  system — "  that  the  Redemption 
of  the  WHOLE  DEBT  was  provided  for. — The  Democrats, 
when  out  of  power,  declared  their  indisposition  to  every 
unnecessary  or  wanton  increase  of  the  Debt,  accompa- 
nied by  a  solemn  desire,  by  measures  the  most  cfTectualy 
to  diminish  and  ultimately  to  extinguish  it. — These  were 
their  professions.  The  public  now  are  possessed  of  their 
acts ;  and  the  most  perfect  harmony  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween them."  *  This  the  People  were  told,  and  they 
believed  it. 

In  addition  to  the  other  inducements  thus  to  evade 
promise  and  to  palter  with  public  expectation,  there  was 
one,  which,  if  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  had -any  influ- 
ence, was  indeed  of  an  extraordinary  character.  A  loan 
from  the  United  States,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been  at  a 
former  period  much  desired  by  the  Government  of  France. 
It  has  also  appeared,  that  Monroe,  at  the  very  moment 
that  reparation  for  the  violations  of  our  neutral  rights  was 
withheld  by  it,  entering  warmly  into  the  views  of  that 
Government,  urged  the  grant  of  a  loan.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  willingness  of  Jeflcrson  to  lend 
himself  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  an  unworthy  project 
for  the  aid  of  the  French  finances,  encouraged  the  expec- 
tation, now  that  her  devoted  partisans  were  in  power, 
that  a  Loan  would  not  be  refused  to  France. 

To  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people,  the  "  Aurora  **  stated, 
that ''  there  would  be  nothing  improper  or  impolitic  in  a 
loan,  if  there  was  a  capacity  to  render  such  service,  but 
for  the  derangements  of  Commerce  and  the  necessity  of 

*  On  the  11th  Febmarj,  1807,  Jeffenon*8  eeoond  term,  an  act  was  passed 
•ntfaorising  the  An  per  cents  and  deferred  three  per  cents  to  be  dischaiged  bj 
a  mmo  stock  rtdumaiAe  ai  thepUasurt  of  the  Goyemment. 
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the  Government  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  burdens  of 
a  profligate  policy."  "  If,"  it  added,  "  the  French  Agent 
should  indeed  oflcr  terms  for  the  discharge  of  our  debts 
to  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  take  the  instalments  in 
provisions,  we  believe  it  would  be  accepted  by  all  partiei, 
and  our  Government  ought  to  embrace  the  overture.** 

The  grossness  of  this  attempt  to  make  the  influence 
that  France  exerted  over  the  Batavian  Republic,  which 
she  had  so  recently  plundered,  subservient  to  her  own 
wants,  by  compelling  that  Republic  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  France  the  debt  due  to  the  Dutch  pro* 
(>rietors,  need  only  be  stated.  That  it  was  to  be  paid  by 
this  country  in  provisions  does  not  vary  its  character.  It 
was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  policy  of  appealing 
to  the  interests  of  individuals,  known  as  *' flour  mer* 
chants  ;"  ^  and  of  engaging  them  to  exert  their  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  Administration. 

Many  confidential  conversations  were  held  by  PichoDt 
the  French  Charge  d'Aflaires,  on  this  subject.  Having 
been  informed  that  the  Executive  could  not  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement  "  without  the  interference  of  Con* 
gress,"  he  waited  on  several  members  of  both  Houses  to 
know  their  sentiments.t  Many  of  them  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition favorable  to  the  application.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hamilton  was  apprized  of  what  was  passing.  Not  believ- 
ing that  "our  Government  ought  to  embrace  the  over- 
ture," he  caused  a  publication  to  be  made  of  the  contem- 
plated transaction  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  turpitude.:^  ^^^ 
project  was  abandoned  ;  and  to  escape  public  indignation 
— a  statement  was  given  "  from  authority,"  that  the  inten- 

•  Infra,  vi  72. 

f  The  Anrora.    The  statement  gives  the  evidence  of  the  fiusts  it  nndop- 
takes  to  controvert. 

X  Evening  Post,  Maich  27,  1802. 
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tkm  to  make  the  application  existed,  but  that  it  was  not 
made  ; — that  the  disposition  to  make  it  was  produced  by 
official  information,  that  a  large  part  of  the  St.  Domingo 
fleet  would  put  into  our  ports,  and  the  utter  inability  of 
the  French  Minister  to  provide  for  it  by  bills  on  France — 
but  that  the  application  was  subsequently  withheld,  in 
consequence  of  information,  that  the  fleet  would  not 
come ;  and  that  this  step  of  the  French  Charge,  **  with- 
out special  authority,**  (the  plea  of  necessity  being  super- 
seded,) was  not  warrantable. 

Thus  an  agent  of  the  despotic  Government  of  Buona- 
parte IS  represented  as  undertaking,  "  without  special  au- 
thority," to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  transfer  to 
France  of  a  debt  due  to  the  citizens  of  another  power, 
and  without  their  being  consulted,  amounting  nearly  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  part  of  a 
St.  Domingo  fleet ! 


CHAPTER   CLX. 

Thus  far  the  innovations  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
such,  as  a  wise  statesman  would  deplore,  but  might  justly 
hope  that  the  energies  of  this  rapidly  advancing  country 
would  surmount ;  perhaps,  that  it  would  correct  its  own 
delusions,  and  retract  its  errors. 

This  hope  was  fondly  indulged  and  cherished  by  Ham* 
ilton.  Referring  to  the  events  which  were  passing,  he 
remarked,  while  standing  on  his  house-top,  tracing  the 
rich  outline  of  the  distant  landscape,  for  his  mind  was 
always  dwelling  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  :  "  Were  it 
possible  to  ruin  such  a  country,  Jefferson  would  ruin  it« 
Madison,  having  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  will 
return  to  his  real  sentiments."  But  a  measure  was  now 
brought  forward  and  pressed  with  an  earnestness  which 
exceeded  all  of  evil  he  had  foreboded,  and  filled  him  with 
the  deepest  solicitude. 

In  his  efforts  to  give  stability  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government  Hamilton  had  been  disappointed,  but 
to  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  that  independence 
had  been  secured  which  was  essential  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice — "  peculiarly  essential,"  he  observed,  "  in  a 
limited  Constitution."  Though  subject  to  impeachment 
for  official  misconduct,  the  Judiciary,  by  their  perma- 
nency in  office,  "  a  quality,"  he  said,  "  which  may  justly 
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be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  Consti- 
tution, and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel  of  the 
public  justice  and  the  public  security,"  and  by  their  fixed 
compensation,  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  party. 

Unless  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  should  be  so 
far  prostituted  as  to  barter  these  high  trusts  for  partisan 
servility,  (an  abuse  he  was  unwilling  to  anticipate  in  an 
enlightened  age,)  this  great  depository  of  national  honor, 
interest  and  safety  could  not  be  assailed  without  an  inroad 
upon  the  great  Charter  of  the  Republic. 

The  originating  of  this  great  tribunal  of  all-pervading 
justice  has  been  traced  to  Hamilton.  He  had  succeeded 
by  his  construction  of  this  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  imparting  to  it  all  the  completeness  of  his  own 
expanded  genius.  Whether  regarded  in  respect  to  the 
rights  conferred  upon  it,  the  offices  to  be  performed  by  it, 
or  the  parties  under  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  highest,  the 
most  commanding  Court  ever  constituted — at  the  same 
time,  the  guardian  and  the  handmaid  of  the  Constitution. 

If  Hamilton  was  keenly  alive  to  all  its  value,  and,  as 
essential  to  that  value,  to  the  preserving  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  Jefferson  was  most  hostile  to  it. 
Writing  to  Madison  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Judiciary  system,  when  Vice-Presi- 
dent, he  observed,  "  They  have  got  their  Judiciary  bill 
forwarded  to  commitment.  I  dread  this  above  all  the 
measures  meditated,  because  appointments  in  the  nature 
€if  freehold  render  it  difficult  to  undo  what  is  done." 
''All  appointments  to  civil  offices  during  pleasure,  made 
after  the  event  of  the  election  was  certainly  knoxsm  to 
Adams,"  he  considered,  "as  nullitiesJ*^  "I  do  not  view," 
he  wrote,  "  the  persons  appointed  as  even  candidates  for 
the  office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or  notifying 
them/'     But  as  to  the  appointments  to  judicial   offices 
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during  good  behavior^  *^it  was  difficult  to  undo  them." 
Certain  persons  had  been  nominated  to  the  Senate  by 
Adams  for  such  appointments,  whose  nominations  were 
confirmed.  Their  commissions  had  been  signed  by  the 
President,  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  recorded  and  transmitted.  The  appointments  were 
publicly  announced.  The  press  of  business  at  the  close 
of  the  session  prevented  a  record  of  them  being  made. 
The  commissions  were  confided  to  the  integrity  of  the 
person  who  should  be  appointed  by  Jefferson  to  that  de- 
partment. 

One  of  the  first  of  Madison's  acts  was  to  withhold 
these  commissions.  Aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  act 
and  anxious  to  escape  public  censure,  an  outline  of  the 
reasons  of  it,  prepared  with  much  art,  was  published  in 
the  official  gazette.*  The  injured  parties  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  mandamus,  commanding  Madison 
to  deliver  the  commissions  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
appointed. 

Whatever  his  professions,  Jefferson  could  not  brook 
the  existence  of  any  power,  however  constitutional,  that 
was  above  or  independent  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  day 
far  distant,  when  exalted  by  a  political  success  wholly 
fortuitous,  he  disclosed  the  uncontrollable  force  claimed 
for  this  executive  will.  "  You  seem  to  think,  it  devolved 
on  the  Judges  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  Sedition 
law  "  and  of  course,  of  any  other  law.  **  But  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the 
Executive,  more  than  to  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them. 
Both  magistrates  are  equally  independent  in  the  sphere 
of  action  assigned  to  them.  But  the  opinion  which  gives 
to  the  Judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitu* 

^  Nadonal  IntoUigencer,  April  81^  1801. 

Vol.  VIL— 85 
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tioDal  and  what  are  not,  not  only  for  themselves  in  their 
amn  sphere  of  action^  but  for  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive also,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the  Judiciary  a 
despotic  branch."* 

Though  he  had  pronounced  the  Judiciary  **  immova- 
ble," he  had  resolved  to  remove  it.  Nor  were  he  or  the 
controlling  members  of  his  Cabinet  also  without  personal 
griefs  to  be  revenged  upon  this,  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tion of  this  country.  Jefferson  has  been  seen  trembling 
•t  the  apprehended  infliction  upon  himself  of  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Sedition  act,  and  hating  the  Judges,  the  Attor- 
neys, the  M arshalls  of  the  Republic ;  invoking,  while 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  State  power  of 
Virginia  to  legislate  for  his  protection  against  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  Madison  had,  in  obedience  to  his 
patron,  arrayed  that  State  against  those  laws.  Gallatin 
bad  escaped  judicial  investigation,  sentence,  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  a  violation  of  those  laws,  by  availing  himself 
of  a  profiered  pardon. 

Thus  called  to  view,  thd  spectacle  is  less  strange  of 
the  Executive  department  of  this  Government  inciting 
the  Legislative  department  to  invade  the  Judiciary  de- 
partment, when  the  very  existence  of  the  Constitution 
depends  upon  an  organization  independent  each  of  the 
other ;  a  support,  not  at  the  discretion  of  any  other ;  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  mutual  relations  of  an- 
Aority,  so  as  to  make  one  a  check  upon  another,  and 
enable  them  reciprocally  to  resist  encroachments,  and 
confine  one  another  within  their  proper  sphere.f  Nor 
was  the  Administration  without  another  powerful  motive, 
that  of  making  the  Judiciary  tremble  in  its  turn,  and  be- 

*  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Adams.     Jefibrson^s  Works,  !▼.  561,  ed.  1854. 
t  Hamilton's  WoiIei,  tiL  SIS. 
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come  the  vilely  subservient  instrument  of  persecuting 
vengeance. 

Jefferson's  intention  to  assail  the  Judiciary,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  disclosed  to  Congress,  though  in  cautious  termti 
as  a  part  of  the  extensive  reforms  he  contemplated. 
**  The  States  individually  have  principal  care  of  our  per> 
sons,  our  property,  and  our  reputation,  constituting  the 
great  field  of  human  concerns.''  Therefore  he  said,  ^We 
may  well  doubt  whether  our  organization  is  not  too  com- 
plicated and  expensive."  He  added,  *'The  Judiciary 
system  will  of  course  present  itself  to  the  contemplation 
of  Congress,"  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  proportion  the  institution  bore  to  the  business,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  caused  an  exact  statement  to  be 
made  of  all  the  causes  decided,  since  its  establishment 
and  then  depending. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  **  Examination,**  Hamilton 
took  a  brief  view  of  this  obscure  suggestion  of  Jefierson^s 
purposes.  This  paper  contains  a  summary  of  the  objects 
which  were  designed  to  be  Accomplished  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Judiciary  power,  as  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  organization  which  had  been  adopted  to 
give  effect  to  those  objects.* 

*  "1st  To  provide  a  faithful  and  efficient  organ  for  oarxTing  into  exeeulioB 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  dead  UUar.  %L 
To  secore  the  fair  interpretation  and  execntion  of  oar  treaties  with  foreign  iu^ 
tions.  3d.  To  maintain  harmony  between  the  individaal  States ;  not  onlj  hy 
an  independent  and  impartial  mode  of  determining  controversies  betwwu 
tfaem^  bnt  by  frnstrating  the  effects  of  partial  laws  in  any  one,  injorioos  to  Ae 
lights  of  the  citizens  of  another.  4th.  To  guard  generally  against  invatioDS 
of  property  and  right  by  frandnlent  and  oppressive  laws  of  particular  Stitei, 
enforced  by  their  own  tribunals.  5th.  To  guard  the  rights  and  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  Foreigpiers,  by  giving  them  the  option  of  tribunals  created  by 
and  responsible  to  the  General  Government,  which,  having  the  immediate 
charge  of  our  external  relations,  including  the  care  of  oar  national  peaces 
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In  its  original  organization,  the  Judiciary  Department 
consisted  of  one  Supreme  Court  with  six  Judges,  who 
twice  a  year  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  distrib- 
uted into  three  circuits  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising  in 
the  respective  districts  of  each  circuit;  and  of  fifteen 
District  Courts,  each  having  a  single  judge. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  organization  were  so  ob- 
vious, that  as  early  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  a  representiition  was  made  by  the  judges, 
who  stated  that  the  Judiciary  act  was  passed  "  rather  as 
introducing  a  temporary  expedient  than  a  permanent 
eystem,*'  urging  a  change — a  representation  which  was 
renewed  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-four. 

This  plan  was  inadequate  to  its  object,  and  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  from  the  immense  journeys 
which  the  extent  of  the  United  States  required  to  be 
made.  It  was  also  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  tem- 
porary  interruptions  in  the  health  of  particular  Judges, 
of  whom  only  one  w^as  attached  to  a  circuit,  to  occasion 
a  failure  in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  highly  injurious  to 
the  suitor.  There  was  neither  time  for  sufficient  deliber- 
ation at  court,  nor  for  the  necessary  studies  at  home. 

might  be  expected  to  be  more  tenacious  of  such  an  administration  of  justice 
M  would  leave  the  citizens  of  other  countries  no  real  cause  of  compluint.  6th. 
To  protect  reciprocally  the  rights,  and  inspire  mutually  the  confidence  of  the 
oitiiens  of  different  States  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  enabling 
them  to  resort  to  tribunals  so  constituted  as  to  be  effectually  free  from  local 
blM  or  partiality.  7th.  To  give  the  citizens  of  each  state  a  fair  chance  of 
impartial  justice  through  the  medium  of  these  tribunals,  in  cases  in  which  the 
titles  to  property  might  depend  on  the  conflicting  grants  of  different  States. 
These  were  the  immensely  important  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  institution 
of  an  adequate  Judiciary  power  in  the  QoTernment  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  institution  of  a  competent  Judiciary  little  less  than  to  any  one  provision 
in  that  Constitution  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  and  salutary  renovation  of  our 
•ifairs  which  succeeiied." 
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A  modification  was  introduced,  but  the  evil  was  not  cor- 
rected. 

Either  the  Circuit  Courts  must  be  renounced  or  con- 
stituted differently.  The  latter  was  preferred.  The 
United  States  were  divided  into  six  Circuits,  having  three 
distinct  Judges  to  each,  with  the  exception  of  one  Circuit 
having  a  single  Judge.  Each  Circuit  comprised  three 
States,  forming  an  area  of  territory  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  Districts  was  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two,  with  a  Judge  for  each,  as  before.  In  both  plans, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  to  hold  two  terms  in  each  year 
at  the  Seat  of  Government,  and  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
to  sit  twice  a  year  in  each  District. 

The  difference  of  the  two  systems  as  to  the  number 
of  Organs  by  which  they  were  to  be  executed  was  re- 
ducible to  the  creation  of  twenty-three  additional  Judges 
— sixteen  for  the  Circuit  Courts,  seven  for  the  additional 
Districts,  with  the  necessary  number  of  Clerks  and  Mar- 
shals. The  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  to  be  reduced  from  six  to  five,  when  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  Beside  the  more  prompt  dispensation  of  justice, 
the  right  and  the  policy  of  employing  the  agency  of  State 
Courts  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  by  some 
deemed  questionable.  This  organization  would  render 
that  agency  unnecessary. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  notice  was  given  by  Breck- 
enridge  of  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  and  by  John  Ran- 
dolph in  the  House,  of  a  resolution  to  inquire,  whether 
any  and  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Judiciary 
Department.  To  this  were  appended  resolutions  to  se- 
cure the  impartial  selection  of  Juries  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  inquire  what  reductions  can  be 
made  in  the  Civil  Establishment.   These  latter  resolutions 
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were  merely  intended  to  conciliate  favor  to  the  former ; 
and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  their  consideration,  Breck- 
enridge,  passing  them  by,  moved  that  the  act  of  the  last 
MMion  respecting  the  Judiciary  Establishment,  be  re- 
pealed,    lie  was  seconded  by  Mason  of  Virginia. 

On  the  eighth  of  January  the  debate  commenced  in  the 
Senate.  A  leading  motive  to  this  repeal  was  stated  to  be 
the  small  number  of  suits  previously  decided  and  then  de* 
pending  in  those  Courts.  The  power  of  abolishing  them 
waa  next  considered.  The  Judicial  power  was  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  '*  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  in- 
ferior Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.*'  This  was  pronounced  a  discretionary 
power.  It  would  be  a  paradox  to  say  Congress  may 
establish  and  shall  not  abolish  these  inferior  Courts.  The 
Constitution  declares,  the  Judges  shall  not  be  removed 
from  office  during  good  behavior,  nor  their  salaries  dimin- 
ialied  during  their  continuance  in  office.  Thus  a  Judge  is 
totally  out  of  the  power  of  the  President,  and  his  salary 
•ecared  against  Legislative  diminution  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office.  The  first  check  applies  to  the  President 
only,  and  the  other  to  the  Legislature  only.  Shall  a 
Judge  hold  his  office  after  it  i^  abolished  ?  Can  his  term 
be  limited  by  behaving  well  in  an  office  which  does  not 
exist?  Can  the  shadow,  the  Judge,  remain,  when  the 
substance,  the  office,  is  removed  ?  If  so,  the  Constitution 
would  have  declared  that  Judges  should  hold  their  offices 
and  salaries  during  good  behavior.  It  is  a  principle  of  it, 
that  no  man  shall  receive  public  money  but  for  public 
services.  Yet  by  a  different  construction,  complete  sine- 
cure offices  will  be  created — hosts  of  Constitutional  pen- 
sioners settled  upon  us. 

The  Judges  of  England  are  removed  by  a  joint  vote 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  '  Here,  they  can  be  removed 
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only  by  malfeasance  in  office ;  which,  if  the  law  is  re- 
pealedy  could  not  be  committed,  as  they  would  have  no 
office.  And  no  Government  can  seriously  deny  that  this 
legislature  has  a  right  to  repeal  a  law,  enacted  by  a  pre- 
ceding one. 

These  views  were  sustained  by  Mason,  Wright,  and 
Jackson.  Tracy  and  Morris  replied.  The  latter  derided 
with  finished  irony,  the  fallacy  of  the  numerical  argument 
as  to  the  business  of  these  Courts,  and  the  alleged  expen- 
siveness  of  the  new  system,  which,  he  said,  would  cost  on 
an  apportionment  of  its  charges  just  one  cent  to  each  in- 
dividual of  the  Union.  He  then  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  the  change  that  had  been  made,  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  repeal  ?  It  will  be  to  declare  to  the  remaining  Judges 
that  they  hold  their  offices  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Judicial  check  is  thus  destroyed.''  Ad- 
verting to  the  criticism  on  the  words  *^  shall  and  may,**  he 
showed  that  the  Constitution  was  equally  imperative  both 
as  **  to  the  tenure  of  office  "  and  as  to  the  compensation. 
**  The  Constitution  secures  to  a  Judge  his  office  and  bis 
undiminished  salary.  You  assert,  that  you  may  repeal 
the  law  and  thus  destroy  the  office.  But,  it  is  said,  *  what- 
ever we  can  make  we  can  destroy.  No  Legislature  can 
bind  its  successor.'  If  so,  the  whim  of  the  moment  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land.  Your  country  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  den  of  robbers.  Every  honest  man  will  fly 
your  shores.  One  great  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  which  exhibited  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  great 
State  bowing  before  the  tribunal  of  Justice,  is  gone. 
Another  great  bulwark  is  now  to  be  removed.  We  are 
told  to  look  to  the  States  for  protection.  What  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  these  changes  ?     I  am  afk*aid  to  say. — ^But 
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remember,  the  moment  this  Union  is  dissolved,  tee  shall 
no  longer  be  governed  by  votes  ! " 

When  the  bill  was  called  up  for  a  third  reading,  a 
reference  to  a  select  committee  was  moved,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  alterations  which  might  be  proper  in 
the  system.  The  votes  on  this  motion  being  equal.  Burr, 
as  Vice-President,  gave  his  casting  voice  in  favor  of  the 
reference,  and  a  Committee  was  chosen. 

This  vote  raised  momentary  hopes  in  the  Federalists. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  sustain  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  merely  a  vote 
of  expediency,  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
principal  point,  or  to  obtain  confidence  from  apparent 
candor.  For  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  *  the  *^  Consti- 
tutional right  and  power  of  the  repeal  could  not  be 
doubted,  and  that  the  power  thus  to  deprive  Judges  of 
their  offices  and  salaries  must  also  be  admitted" — but, 
^whether  it  would  be  constitutionally  moral,  and,  if  so, 
politic  and  expedient,"  were  questions  in  his  mind. 

On  the  second  of  February,  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  Senator  hostile  to  the  repeal,  it  was  moved  to 
discharge  this  committee,  which  motion,  the  Democratic 
number  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  Senator  from 
Vermont,  prevailed ;  and  the  following  day,  after  a  re- 
newed debate,t  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  intelligence  of  this  result  reached 
New  York,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Bar  of  Phila- 
delphia calling  upon  that  of  New  York  to  present  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  against  the  passage  of  this  law.  A 
meeting  of  the  New  York  bar  was  held,  and  they  were 
addressed  by  Hamilton  in  a  speech  of  such  power  as  to 

•  Burr  to  BamalHis  BidweU.    Bnn's  Life,  by  Davu,  ii.  169. 

t  In  this  debate,  Wells,  Chipman,  and  Dayton  were  bighly  distiDgaiabed. 
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extort  from  a  determined  opponent  the  exclamation — "If 
vfQ  had  such  a  man  with  us  what  could  we  not  accom- 
plish ? "  At  the  close  of  his  animated  address,  he  declared, 
*' Although  I  believe  nothing  will  now  avail,  I  would  give 
every  drop  of  my  heart's  blood  to  arrest  the  present  de- 
structive system  of  public  measures/'  He,  however,  dis- 
suaded any  petition  from  the  bar.  This  was  regretted 
by  Morris.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton,  that  it  would  stop 
any  similar  petitions  from  New  England,  and  would  en- 
able his  personal  enemies  to  say  that  he  '*  wished  the  re- 
peal to  take  effect  so  as  to  overturn  the  Constitution.^ 
In  the  same  letter,  Morris  suggested  the  utility  of  appoint- 
ing committees  of  Correspondence  along  the  seaboard, 
and  a  general  meeting  at  New  York  to  consider  Consti- 
tutionivl  measures  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  State, 
and  the  National  Compact,  and  to  petition  the  President 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  system. 

Hamilton's  reply,  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
is  highly  interesting : 

"  My  dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  twenty-second  is  the  third 
favor  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  since  you  left  New  York.  Your 
frankness  in  giving  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  appli- 
cation of  our  Bar  to  Congress  obliges  me.  But  you  know  we  are  not 
readily  persuaded  to  think  we  have  been  wrong.  Were  the  matter  to 
be  done  over,  I  should  pursue  the  same  course.  I  did  not  believe  the 
measure  would  be  useful  as  a  preventive,  and  for  the  people,  an  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  by  letter  would  be  as  good  as  a  Memorial.  It 
appeared  to  me  best,  because  it  saved  our  delicacy ;  and  because,  in 
the  abstract,  I  am  not  ovcrfond  of  the  precedent  of  the  Bar  addressing 
Congress.  But  I  did  what  I  thought  likely  to  do  more  good.  I  tn- 
duced  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  a  Memorial.  As  to  the  rest^ 
I  should  be  a  very  unhappy  man,  if  I  left  my  tranquillity  at  the  mercy 
of  the  interpretations  which  friends  as  well  as  foes  are  fond  of  giving  to 
my  conduct  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States  has  sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than 
myself;  and  contrary  to  all  my  anticipations  of  its  fate,  as  you  know. 
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from  the  very  beginning.  I  am  still  laboring  to  prop  the  frail  and 
worthless  fabric.  Yet  I  have  the  murmurs  of  its  friends  no  less  than 
tbo  corses  of  its  foes  for  my  reward.  What  can  I  do  better,  than  with. 
draw  fVom  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proves  to  me  more  and  more  that 
this  American  World  was  not  made  for  me. 

**  The  suggestions  with  which  yon  close  your  letter,  suppose  a  much 
MHinder  state  of  the  public  mind  than  at  present  exists.  Attempts  to 
make  a  show  of  a  general  popular  dislike  of  the  pending  measures  of 
the  Government,  would  only  serve  to  manifest  the  direct  reverse.  Im- 
pressions are  indeed  making,  but,  as  yet,  within  a  very  narrow  sphere. 
The  time  may  ere  long  arrive  when  the  minds  of  men  will  be  prepared 
to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  Constitution,  but  the  many  cannot 
now  be  brought  to  make  a  stand  for  its  preservation.  We  must  wait 
awhile.  I  have  read  your  speeches  with  great  pleasure.  They  are 
tmly  worthy  of  you.  Your  real  friends  had  many  sources  of  eatis- 
fikction  on  account  of  them.  The  conspiracy  of  Dulness  was  at  work. 
It  chose  to  misinterpret  your  moderation  in  certain  transactions  of  a 
personal  reference.  A  public,  enei*getic  display  of  your  talents  and 
principles  was  requisite  to  silence  the  Cavillers.  It  is  now  done.  You, 
friend  Morris,  are  by  birth  a  native  of  this  country,  but  by  geniui  an 
tzotic  You  mistake,  if  yon  ikncy  that  yon  are  more  a  favorite  than 
myself^  or  that  you  are,  in  any  sort,  upon  a  theatre  suited  to  you. 
Adieu.    Yrs.  ever." 

Though  averse  to  a  petition  from  the  Bar  as  tending 
to  revolutionary  influences,  General  Hamilton  did  not 
cease  to  labor  for  the  Constitution. 

The  House  was  yet  to  act  on  the  Judiciary  bill,  and 
he  resumed  his  "Examination"  of  the  President's  Message, 
by  a  full  discussion  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
proposed  repeal.  These  numbers  of  this  Examination 
form  a  valuable  pendant  to  the  Essays  of  "The  Feder- 
alist.*' 

This  discussion  was  renewed  by  him  on  the  twenty* 
third  of  February,  and  was  continued  until  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  declared,  "  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  imagined  that  a 
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majority  of  either  House,  whether  from  design  or  error, 
would  have  lent  its  sanction  to  a  glaring  violation  of  oar 
National  Compact  in  that  Article,  of  all  others,  the  most 
essential  to  the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the  Government ; 
to  the  security  of  property ;  to  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
person.  This  portentous  and  frightful  phenomenon  has, 
nevertheless,  appeared.  It  frowns  with  malignant  and 
deadly  aspect  upon  our  Constitution.  Probably  before 
these  remarks  will  be  read,  that  Constitution  will  be  no 
more.  It  will  be  numbered  among  the  numerous  victims 
of  Democratic  phrenzy,  and  will  have  given  another  and 
an  awful  lesson  to  mankind — the  prelude,  perhaps,  of 
calamities  to  this  country,  at  the  contemplation  of  which 
Imagination  shudders.  Nothing  ought  to  be  unessayed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  to  the  destructive  projects 
of  those  mountebank  politicians  who  are  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  in  the  work  of  disorganization — the  sure 
forerunner  of  tyranny ;  and  who,  if  they  are  not  arrested 
in  their  mad  career,  will  ere  long  precipitate  our  nation 
into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy." 

He  then  passed  to  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  declaring  that  the  terms  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Judicial  office  were  imperative,  simple,  and  unqualified. 
The  provision  must  be  understood  to  vest  in  the  Judge  a 
right  to  the  office,  indefei(3ible  But  by  his  own  misconduct. 


^*  Those  who  deny  this  right  must  show  either  that  there  are 
tain  presumptions  of  intention  deducible  ft*om  other  parts  of  thelnstm- 
ment;  or  certain  general  principles  of  Constitutional  law  or  policy, 
which  ought  to  control  the  literal,  and  substitute  a  different  meanhig. 
As  to  presumptions  of  intention  different  from  the  import  of  the  tenm, 
he  showed  by  analyzing  them,  that  there  was  not  a  syllable  in  the  in- 
strument from  which  they  can  be  inferred.  A  prohibition  to  take  away 
a  part  of  the  compensation  cannot  be  supposed  to  leaye  the  liberty  to 
take  away  the  whole.    The  restraint  would  be  nugatory. 
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"  The  position  that  a  discretionary  power  to  institute  inferior  Courts 
includes  virtually  a  power  to  abolish  them,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  The  abolition  of  a  Court  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  of 
its  Judges.  In  contemplation  of  law,  the  Court  and  the  Judges  are 
distinct  things.  The  Court  may  have  a  legal  existence,  though  there 
may  be  no  Judge  to  exercise  its  powers — as,  at  its  original  creation 
before  an  appointment,  or  subsequently  by  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 

**  The  office  of  the  Judge  may  also  subsist,  though  the  Court  in  which 
be  is  to  officiate  may  be  abolished  or  destroyed.  His  duties  are  judi- 
cial and  ministerial.  As  Conservator  of  the  Peace,  many  things  are 
done  by  him  not  connected  with  a  judicial  controversy.  Thus,  the 
office  is  something  different  from  the  Court.  He  has  also  a  property 
or  interest  in  his  office  which  entitles  him  to  civil  actions  and  recom- 
pence  in  damages  for  injuries  that  affect  him  in  relation  to  his  office : 
bat  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  property  or  interest  in  the  Court  of 
which  he  is  a  meml>er.  If  it  be  said,  the  office  is  an  incident  to  the 
Court,  and  the  abolition  of  the  principal  includes  that  of  the  incidents, 
the  answer  is,  This  may  be  so  as  to  all  subsequent,  but  not  as  to  pre- 
Tioas  appointments.  The  Constitution  having  pronounced  that  its 
tenure  shall  be  during  good  behaviour  will  preserve  the  office,  to  give 
effect  to  that  tenure  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessor.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  that  an  office  is  a  mere  trust  for  public  benefit,  and  excludes  the 
idea  of  a  property  or  vested  interest  in  the  individual.  The  first  part 
€i  the  proposition  is  true,  the  last  false.  Every  office  combines  two 
ingredients,  an  interest  in  the  possessor,  and  a  trust  for  the  public 

**  But.  admitting,  as  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  Judge  must  fall  with  the  Court, 
the  only  consequence  will  be,  that  Congress  cannot  abolish  a  Court 
once  established.  Different  provision!  in  the  same  instrument  must  be 
80  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  comport  with  each  other,  and  give  a  rea- 
nonable  effect  to  all.  The  provision  vesting  the  Judiciary  power  is 
immediately  followed  by  this  othei%  provision  :  *  The  Judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.^ 

"  The  proposition,  that  a  power  to  do  includes  virtually  a  power  to 
umIo,  as  applied  to  a  legislative  body,  is  generally,  but  not  universally, 
true.  All  Tested  rights  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  strict  the- 
ory, there  is  no  lawful  or  moral  power  to  divest  by  a  subsequent  stat- 
ute^ a  right  vested  in  an  individual  by  a  prior.    It  is  a  familiar  doc- 
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*  trine,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law  does  not  always  work  a  revocation  or 
diycstiturc  of  such  rights.  If  it  be  replied,  that  though  a  Legislature 
might  act  immorally  and  wickedly,  in  abrogating  a  Tested  right,  yet 
the  legal  validity  of  its  act  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  disputed, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  odious  position,  in  any  application  of  it, 
is  liable  to  question  in  every  limited  Constitution,  (that  is,  in  every 
Constitution  which  in  its  theory  does  not  suppose  the  wjiolc  powkr 
of  the  nation  to  be  lodged  in  the  legislative  body ;)  and  that  it  is  cer-  ' 
tainly  false  in  its  application  to  a  Legislature,  the  authorities  of  which 
are  defined  by  a  positive  written  Ccmstitution,  as  to  every  thing  which 
is  contrary  to  the  actual  provisions  of  that  Constitution.  To  deny  this 
is  to  affirm,  that  the  delegated  is  paramount  to  the  constituent  power. 
It  is  to  affinn.  that  there  are  no  constitutional  limits  to  the  legisl(Uio6 
authority.  Is  not  the  power  to  abolish  Inferior  Courts,  if  implied  in 
that  of  creating  them,  abridged  by  the  clause  which  regulates  the 
tenure  of  Judicial  office  ? 

'*  The  power  to  abolish  is,  at  most,  an  implied,  incidental  power, 
and  will  more  readily  yield  to  any  express  provision  with  which  it  mtj 
be  inconsistent.  A  discretionary  power  to  institute  Courts,  from  the 
impracticability  of  ascertaining  beforehand  the  number  and  variety, 
which  the  development  of  our  national  affairs  might  indicate  to  be 
proper,  was  indispensable.  But  this  did  not  render  indispensable  a 
power  to  abolish  those  which  were  once  instituted.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumable, with  regard  to  establishments  of  such  solemnity  and  import 
tance.  making  part  of  the  organization  of  a  principal  department  of  the 
Government,  that  a  fluctuation  of  plans  was  anticipated.  It  is  not 
therefore  essential  to  suppose,  that  the  power  to  destroy  was  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  power  to  create.  ^And  as  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  institute  Courts  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  declaration  that 
the  JiWges  of  those  Courts  shall  hold  during  good  behaviour,  if  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  abolish  the  Courts,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  actual  holding  or  enjoyment  of  the  office,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed tenure,  it  will  follow,  that  the  power  to  abolish  is  interdksted. 
The  implied  or  hypothetical  power,  to  destroy  the  office,  must  give  way 
to  the  exj)r6s8  and  positive  right  of  holding  it  during  good  behavkynr. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  soimdest  rules  of  construction  ;  the  contrary  is 
subversive  of  them. 

*'  Equally  vain  is  the  argument,  that  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  a  legislative  act, 
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bat  that  the  Inferior  Courts,  owing  their  existence  to  ^ich  an  act, 
may,  by  the  same  authority,  be  extinguished.  The  Constitution  estab- 
liriies  the  Supreme  Court,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  number  of  Judges. 
This  is  as  fully  left  to  legislative  discretion  as  the  institution  of  inferior 
Coarts ;  and  the  rule  that  the  power  to  undo  is  implied  in  the  power 
to  do,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  than  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inferior 
Courts.  It  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  doctrine  wliich  affirms 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  Department" 

In  the  next  number,  he  considered  the  most  specious 
of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  repeal — that 
the  provision  concerning  the  tenure  of  office  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  Executive  Department, 
because  to  it  belongs  the  power  of  removal,  as  the  pro- 
Tision  concerning  the  compensation  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  legislative  Department,  because  to 
this  belongs  the  power  of  regulating  compensations.  This 
argument  is  fully  and  decisively  answered.  This  answer 
is  followed  by  a  second  most  important  exposure  of  the 
alleged  maxim,  that  a  preceding  can  never  bind  or  con- 
trol a  succeeding  legislature  by  its  acts,  which  are,  there- 
fore,  at  the  discretion  of  its  successor : 

'^  But  were  this  so,  still  the  Constitution  may  bind  and  control  the 
legislature.    Has  it  not  bound  it  ?  " 

'*  In  each  of  the  articles  which  establishes  any  branch  of  thfe  Gov* 
emment,  the  duration  of  office  is  a  prominent  feature.  Each  period 
was  established  in  the  same  spirit,  as  a  point  material  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  GoTcmment,  and  of  a  nature  properly  fundamental.  It 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  duration  of  office  prescribed  as  to  any 
other  department,  is  within  the  reach  of  Legislative  discretion.  And 
why  shall  that  of  judicial  officers  form  an  exception  ?  Why  shall  the 
Constitution  be  supposed  less  tenacious  of  securing  to  this  organ  of  the 
sovereign  power  a  fixed  duration,  than  to  any  other  ?  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  ought  to  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  excepted  out  of  ths 
power  of  the  ordinary  Legislature,  it  is  emphatically  the  organisation 
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of  the  several  ooDstitoent  deptrtments  of  the  Gkyremment,  which,  la 
our  system,  are  the  Legislatnre,  Execotiye,  and  Jadiciarj." 

The  succeeding  namber  takes  a  commandiDg  surrey 
of  the  importance  of  the  judicial  office,  and  of  the  danger 
of  the  absorbing  character  of  the  legislative  power  in 
Governments  wholly  popular  or  representative  : 

^  Safety,  liberty  are  mseparably  connected  with  the  real  and  snb- 
stantial  independence  of  the  Courts  and  Judges.  Therefore,  being  the 
weakest,  the  highest  motives  of  constitutional  policy  forbade  that  oon- 
struction  which  places  the  existence  of  the  Judges  at  the  merc^  of  the 
Leginlature." 

In  confirmation  of  the  principle,  that,  as  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  is  the  essence  of  despotism,  the  departments 
among  which  they  shall  be  distributed  should  be  effect- 
ually independent  of  each  other,  he  adduced  Ihe  cotem- 
porary  interpretations  of  "  the  Federalist,''  as  evidence 
of  the  views  with  which  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
These  were  followed  by  quotations  from  Jefferson's  notes 
on  Virginia,  showing  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a 
barrier  between  the  different  departments,  and  his  con- 
demnation of  its  constitution,  which  left  "  the  Judiciary 
and  Executive  members  dependent  on  the  LiCgislature." 

Passing  from  ^this  variable  and  fallible  authority," 
Hamilton  gave  his  own  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was : 

*^  That  Congress  have  a  right  to  cliange  or  abolish  inferior  Courts^ 
but  not  to  abolish  the  actual  Judge.  The  Courts  and  the  Judges  be- 
ing distinct  legal  entities."  "  The  opposite  and  conflicting  considera- 
tions in  this  case  demanded  a  compromise  of  this  nature.  If  the  hl- 
ferior  Courts  were  found  inconvenient,  they  could  be  abolished,  the 
Judges  retaining  their  offices,  and  thus  this  construction  would  enable 
the  community  to  be  relieved  from  an  error  in  the  original  constitutioa 
of  those  Courts,  and  would  secure  the  benefits  intended  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  derived  firom  the  independent  tenure  of  judicial  office.    It 
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wwild  also  be  a  great  restraint  on  the /aetious  motives  which  might  in- 
dooBthe  abolition  of  a  CaurV^ 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  a 
reference  to  a  select  committee  was  requested  by  the 
Federalists,  but  was  refused.  They  then  asked  delay, 
but  an  early  day  after  it  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate 
was  appointed  for  its  discussion.  Further  delay  was  re- 
quested to  give  time  to  learn  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  80  important  a.  measure.  It  was  refused,  and  the 
following  day,  February  the  sixteenth,  the  debate  com- 
menced. The  leaders  in  favor  of  the  repeal  were,  Colo- 
nel  Smith,  Nicholson,  Randolph  and  Giles.  Its  opponents 
were,  Bayard,  Goddard,  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  and 
Stanley  of  North  Carolina. 

•  The  speech  of  Giles  was  considered  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  prelim- 
inary observations,  which  were  much  extended,  purported 
to  give  a  history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  re- 
spective parties  in  the  United  States.  Having  thus  quick- 
ened the  passions  of  his  partisans,  he  passed  to  the  Con- 
stitdtional  question. 

Bayard,  in  a  speech  which  greatly  increased  his  well 
established  reputation,  followed  the  outline  of  the  history 
of  parties,  vindicated  that  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
exposed  in  a  detail  of  undenied  facts  the  gross  corruption 
practised  by  Jefferson  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  considered  next  the  original  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment, indicated  its  defects,  and  the  remedies  which  had 
been  provided  in  the  new  system,  showing  the  falsity  of 
the  statement  made  by  Jefferson  as  to  the  business  of  the 
Courts.  He  ended  with  a  discussion  of  the  Constitutional 
question.  "  Do  not  say,^  he  observed  in  his  closing  ob- 
servations, **  that  you  render  the  Judges  dependent  only 
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on  the  people.  You  make  them  dependent  on  your  Pre*-. 
ident.  The  tide  of  opinion  which  changes  a  President 
wjll  change  the  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legb- 
lature.  The  Legislature  will  be  the  instrument  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  will  have  the  Courts  as  the  instruments  * 
of  his  vengeance.  In  effect,  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  One  man,  who 
will  dare  to  act  with  more  boldness,  because  he  will  be 
sheltered  from  responsibility.  The  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  was  the  felicity  of  our  Constitution.  It  was 
this  principle  that  was  to  arrest  the  fury  of  party  upon 
sudden  changes."  The  vote  was  taken  at  a  midnight  ses- 
sion, in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  votes. 

One  position  taken  by  Giles,  arrests  attention : — that 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  enabling  the  Judges  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  ought  to  be  understood 
to  have  reference  to  the  Executive  only,  becausb  jkhL 
OFFICES  are  holden  of  the  President!  !  \* 

To  justify  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
serve  a  party  purpose,  this  bold  ^nd  dangerous  position 
was  avowed  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  by  a  person, 
remarkable  chiefly,  for  the  noisy  promulgation  of  popular 
tenets.     Hamilton  remarked, 

^  It  is  not  correct,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  incBgnant  repro- 
bation of  every  real  Republican.  In  the  theorj  of  all  the  American  Oon- 
stitutions,  offices  are  holden  of  the  QoTemment,  in  other  words,  of  the 
PEOPLE  through  the  Qoyemment  It  is  said,  the  word  <  holdkn'  is  a 
technical  term,  and  implying  that  there  is  one  who  holds :  another  of 
whom  the  thing  is  holden.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed,  that  it  was 
employed  in  the  Constitution  in  so  artificial  a  sense.    But  if  so,  it 

*  A  proposition  made  in  the  Convention  to  authorize  the  removal  of  iSb» 
Jndgee  by  the  Preddent  on  the  joint  application  of  both  Honaes  wae  deiib* 

crately  rejected. 

Vol.  VII.— 36 
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tMbnicalljr  in  all  cases  indudos/eofty.  Will  any  one  dare  to  say,  that 
fealty  or  allegiance,  as  applied  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
is  doe  from  the  officer  to  the  President.  Certainly  it  is  not.  It  is  due 
to  the  people  in  their  political  capacity.  The  Constitution  has  every 
wllere  used  the  language — *  Officers  of  the  United  States.'  His  oath  is 
to  mpport  the  Constitution,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government,  hut 
BO  oath  of  any  kind  to  the  President.*' 

He  examined  what  he  denominated  ^this  formidablb 
CLAIM  **  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  declared, 

^  It  is  manifest)  that  in  every  attitude  in  which  the  suhject  has  heen 
|daoed,  the  argument  is  victorious  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Judges.  But  what,  alas !  avails  the  demonstration  of  this 
important  truth  ?  The  fatal  blow  has  been  struck.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  arrest  the  rash  and  daring  arm  of  power." 

Id  the  course  of  this  debate,  two  other  doctrines  were 
itated  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  One  denied  the  right  of  the  Courts  to  keep 
tbe  Legislature  within  its  Constitutional  bounds,  by  pro- 
nouncing laws  which  transgress  them,  inoperative.  Yet 
under  the  Federal  Administrations,  laws  had  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  were 
fepealed.  The  other  doctrine  was,  that  the  Judicial 
Aotbority  is  only  an  emanation  from  the  Executive  power, 
and  a  branch  of  it.  How  far  was  this  from  the  genius  of 
«n  unlimited  monarchy  7 

Much  space  as  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  a  further 
•Catement  is  necessary.  It  was  alleged  by  Jefferson  as  an 
excuse  for  this  repeal,  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  political  change,  and  that  the  Federalists  *'had 
retired  with  the  Judiciary  as  their  stronghold,  and  from 
that  battery  all  the  works  of  Republicanism  are  to  be 
beaten  and  erased." 

It  has  been  seen,  that  on  the  institution  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  both  Washington  and  Hamilton  regarded  a  change 
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as  necessary  and  soon  to  be  eflfected.  Randolpiv  thm 
Attorney-General,  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety,  dis^^ 
proved  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  Judgei 
of  Circuits,  and  advised  a  change.  In  ninety-three,  Coft* 
gress  modified  the  Judiciary  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  two  Judges  holding  a  circuit.  A  reviiiott  ef 
the  Judiciary  System  was  subsequently  often  recommeBd* 
ed.  A  new  bill  had  been  reported  at  a  previous  session^  ( 
of  which  that  in  existence  was  merely  a  copy.  The  sub-  ^ 
ject  was  presented  to  Congress,  when  the  Federalists  were 
strongest,  and  without  any  reference  to  a  change  of  per- 
ties.  Deference  to  Elsworth,  the  author  of  the  existing 
plan,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  new  system  had 
alone  postponed  the  change.  It  was  brought  forward 
before  the  result  of  the  election  of  President  was  known, 
and  when  the  Federalists  anticipated  success.  Yet,  the 
party  epithet  of  **  midnight  Judges  ^  applied  to  the  new 
appointments,  which  were  deferred  to  a  late  period  ef 
Adams'  term,  was  of  power  to  satisfy  the  multitude.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  so  late  an  exercise  of  his  power  of 
appointment  by  the  retirii^  President,  was  of  a  nature  to 
excite  and  to  justify  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  successor. 

More  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  three  additional 
circuits  were  established,  over  each  of  the  circuits  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  preside,  in  each  district 
whereof  he  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  District  Judges 
to  hold  a  court  semi-annually,  while  to  relieve  the  duties 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  terms,  instead  of  semi-annua^ 
were  to  be  held  once  a  year.  The  incident  delays  and 
injuries  resulting  from  this  insufBcient  provision  demand 
an  early  remedy. 

The  letters  of  Jefferson,  ot  this  period,  addressed  to 
his  American  Correspondents,  are  silent  on  this  topic  It 
was  only  when  writing  to  Koeciusko,  then  in  Europe  thai 
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be  felt  it  safe  to  advert  to  it.  Reviewing  what  Congress 
Imd  done,  be  is  seen  stating  in  triumphant  exultation, 
**  They  have  lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by  their 
predecessors  on  their  Judiciary  body  for  party  purposes." 
Hamilton,  feeling  deeply  this  violent  invasion  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Union,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  produce  a 
concert  among  its  friends.  He  wrote  to  General  Pinck- 
ney  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  : 

*^  Tou  will  probably  have  learned,  before  this  reaches  yon,  that  the 
•ol  of  last  Session,  for  the  better  organization  of  the  Judiciary  Depart- 
ment, has  been  repealed ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  with 
BW,  Tiew  this  measure  as  a  vital  blow  to  the  Constitution.  In  my 
opinion,  it  demands  a  systematic  and  persevering  effort  by  all  eon^titu- 
UfOnal  means  to  produce  a  revocation  of  the  precedent,  and  to  restore 
the  Constitution.  For  this  purpose,  I  deem  it  essential  that  there 
■hoold  be,  without  delay,  a  meeting  and  conference  of  a  small  number 
of  leading  Federalists  fix)m  different  States.  Unless  there  shall  be  a 
plan  of  conduct,  proceeding  from  such  a  source,  our  measures  will  be 
diijointed,  discordant,  and  of  course  ineffectual  There  is  also  a  further 
danger  which  may  attend  the  want  of  a  plan,  capable  of  fixing  opinions 
and  determining  objects.  There  are  among  us  incorrect  men  with  very 
inoorreet  vuws,  which  may  lead  to  comMruitions  and  projects  injurious 
to  as  as  a  party,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  country.  These  consid- 
erations have  determined  me  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  about  such 
a  meeting.  And  it  has  occurred,  that  the  first  Monday  of  May  next 
it  the  dty  of  Washington,  may  be  a  convenient  time  and  place.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  is  to  be  then  and  there 
lield.  I  have  likewise  taken  the  liberty  to  request  the  attendance  of 
Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  event  of  your  concurring 
in  sentiment  with  me,  it  will  be  expedient  for  you  to  second  my  invita- 
tion to  him.    With  the  truest  esteem  and  most  affectionate  regard.^' 

This  communication  was  not  received  by  Pinckney  in 
time  to  make  the  visit : 

^  I  agree  entirely  with  yon,  he  answered,  in  your  sentiments  of  the 
act  repealing  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  better  organization  of 
Hie  Judidaiy  department;  bat  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  persona 
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who  haTe  alwajs  been  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  wonld,  when  they 
had  power,  endeavor  to  destroy  a  work  whose  adoption  they  oppoied, 
and  whose  execution  they  have  constantly  counteracted." 

An  historian  of  the  subsequent  period  of  this  nation's 
destinies  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  an 
undue  importance  was  given,  by  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Constitution,  to  this  attack  upon  the  Judiciary  system. 
Passing  by  the  paramount  consideration,  that  one  violation 
of  a  Constitution  is  too  often  the  precedent  for  another, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  demands  all  the  Constitutional 
opposition  of  the  real  friends  of  the  Government,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  the  great  effect  produced  by  their  united 
efforts  on  this  occasion.  Notwithstanding  his  deep-rooted, 
ofl-avowed,  unsleeping,  settled  hostility  to  the  Judiciary 
Department,  Jefferson  did  not  dare,  his  followers  have 
not  dared  again  to  invade  it.  Consecrated  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  though  impaired  in  its  power  and  in  its  in- 
dependence, it  yet  exists  to  guard  and  to  minister  to  the 
highest,  largest  and  most  sacred  interests;  one  attempt 
to  warp  it  to  a  comprehensive  inhumanity  having  been 
made  and  failed.* 

It  was  not  only  by  a  concert  of  the  Federalists,  that 
Hamilton  at  this  time  labored  for  the  Republic.  He  also 
availed  himself  of  the  internal  feuds  of  his  adversaries  to 
give  strength  to  its  institutions. 

The  incidents  of  the  late  Presidential  Election  dwelt 
in  his  thoughts.  He  had  seen  the  Government  on  the 
point  of  being  intrusted  to  a  man  whom  the  people  bad 
not  intended  for  that  trust,  who  neither  enjoyed  nor  in 
any  respect  was  worthy  of  their  confidence.  He  had 
seen  the  Republic  in  immediate  danger  of  a  Revolution 
which  menaced  its  existence.     Had  an  election  been  pre- 

•  «*  Dred  Soott  CMe.** 
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^ranted,  anarchy  was  inevitable.  Had  a  law  been  passed, 
fts  IS  said  to  have  been  contemplated,  for  confiding  the 
Government  in  such  an  emergency  to  temporary  hands, 
the  friends  of  Jefferson,  in  concert  with  him,  *'  declared 
openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  act 
ptsied,  the  middle  States  would  arm ;  and  that  no  such 
usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted 
ta**  ♦  "  In  the  event  of  an  usurpation,"  Jefferson  wrote, 
*•  I  was  decidedly  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to 
permit  it.  Because  that  precedent  once  set,  would  be 
artificially  reproduced  and  end  in  a  dictator."  f 

In  his  plan  of  a  Grovemment,  Hamilton  did  not  propose 
the  oflice  of  Vice-President  This  appendage  to  the  £x- 
eeative  department  had  been  created.  His  great  object 
now  was  to  correct  an  imperfection  of  th^  Constitution, 
to  suffer  the  oflice  to  remain,  which  had  its  uses,  but  to 
prevent  its  being  a  source  of  collision,  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  quiet  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

That  section  of  the  Democratic  party  hostile  to  Burr, 
was  predominant  in  the  Councils  of  New  York.  He  made 
use  of  this  hostility,  and  a  short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  its  legislature,  he  suggested  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Resolutions  were  framed,  part  of  which  are  in  his  au- 
tograph "l — also  having  in  view  another  great  object,  the 

•  John  Adams  to  Jefferson,  June  14,  1818.  *'  Ton  and  Mr.  Bfadison  aro 
Indabted  to  Bayard  for  an  erasion  of  the  contest  Had  the  voters  for  Bnrr  ad- 
4iMMd  the  nation,  I  am  not  sore  that  your  convention  would  hare  decided  in 
ymn  Ikvonr.  Bat  what  reflectioDS  does  this  snggest?  What  pretensioos  had 
Aoon  Bnrr  to  be  President  or  Vioe-President  ?  " 

t  Jeflfbrson  to  Monroe.    JefES»8on*s  Works,    iiL  452.     Yet,  fifteen  days 
he  wrote  to  Doctor  Priestly — **  There  was  no  idea  o^/orce,  nor  any  oo- 
fbrit"    Ibid.  462. 
t  H«nllloii*s  Wofks,  yE  SM. 
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inhibition  of  the  appointment  of  the  Presidential  Electon 
by  the  State  legislatures,  and  their  choice,  as  the  Consti* 
tution  contemplated,  directly  by  the  people,  regarded  m 
one  whole — a  nation — not  as  a  confederacy. 

These  resolutions  declared  it,  *^as  the  sense  of  tht 
legislature,  that  amendments  ought  to  be  incorporated  m 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  8afe» 
guard  against  pernicious  dissensions  in  the  choice  of  t 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  as  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  expression  of  the  publio 
will  in  such  Election,  that  Congress  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  divide  the  States  into  districts  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  such  Stale 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  direct  tbe 
mode  of  choosing  an  elector  of  President  and  Yice-Prefi* 
dent  in  each  of  tbe  said  districts,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
citizens  who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  Electon 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatme^ 
the  districts  to  be  formed  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  ma 
equal  proportion  of  population  in  each,  and  of  Counties 
and  if  necessary,  of  parts  of  Counties  contiguous  to  eeck 
other,  except  where  there  may  be  any  detached .  portaon 
of  territory,  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  form  a  district,  which 
then  shall  be  annexed  to  some  other  part  nearest  thereto.** 
And  **  that  in  all  future  elections  of  President  and  Vice* 
President,  the  persons  voted  for,  shall  be  particularly 
designated,  by  declaring  which  is  voted  for  as  Presidentt 
and  which  as  Vice-President.** 

These  Resolutions  were  laid  before  the  legislature  of 
New  York  by  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  were  adopited. 

That  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  a  President  and  Yiee* 
President,  in  electoral  districts,  formed  regardless  of  State 
lines,  and  as  independent,  as  is  possible  under  the  present: 
composite  government,  of  State  influences,  would  moM 
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•Mare  an  unconstrained  expression  of  public  opinion,  and 
giTe  to  it  more  force,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  That  such 
m  distribution  of  the  sovereignty  combined  with  the  amend- 
ment designating  the  respective  offices  which  the  electors 
were  to  fill,  would  tend  to  secure  the  American  people 
firom  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  them, — a 
malting  choice  of  the  Executive  by  either  branch  of 
Congress, — is  not  less  obvious.  It  was  toward  this  great 
end  that  Hamilton's  resolutions  were  now  aimed,  nor  can 
it  be  too  much,  or  too  often  regretted  that  both  his  pro- 
posed amendments  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  contrived  election  of  a  President  by 
either  branch  of  Congress  is  the  desperate  resort  of  fac- 
tioD  and  of  intrigue,  and  will  inevitably  deal  the  most 
deadly  blow  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  Government,  for 
it  will  be  no  other  than  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  a  denationalizing  of  this  nation. 
Soccessfully  efiected  in  one  instance,  it  will  become  the 
mle  and  not  the  exception ;  and  then  the  carefully  de- 
▼ited  balances  of  the  Constitution,  balances  necessary  to 
a  free  government,  will  all  be  overthrown.  A  President, 
the  creature  of  Congress,  is  first  its  tool,  then  its  master. 
The  artificial  majority  of  such  a  Congress,  combining  with 
the  President  so  chosen,  becomes,  whatever  may  be  the 
mask  assumed,  the  enemy  of  the  people.  The  approval 
or  <lisapproval  of  legislative  acts  will  cease  to  be  used  as 
a  check.  The  veto  will  no  more  be  beneficially  inter- 
posed. The  influence  of  the  Executive  will  be  wholly 
perverted,  and  against  its  abuses  the  impeaching  correc- 
tive will  in  vain  be  appealed  to.  A  President  chosen  by 
a  corrupt  Congress,  and  a  Congress  choosing  a  President 
will  invariably  be  corrupt,  will  renew  his  own  elections ; 
and  thus  will  be  accomplished  the  existence,  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  of  a  power  unlimited,  irresponsible — a  roy- 
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ally,  for  a  time  only,  without  its  trappings,  swaying  by 
unworthy  means  a  nominal  Republic. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  Hamilton  wrote  to  (^ouvem- 
eur  Morris : 

<<  You  have  seen  certain  resolutions  unanimously  pass  our  Legisli^ 
ture  for  amending  tlie  ConstitutioD,  first  by  designating  separately  the 
Candidates  for  President  anc}  Vice-President,  and  second,  by  baring  the 
Electors  chosen  by  the  People  in  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Legislature.  After  mature  reflection,  I  was  thoroughly  eoi^ 
firmed  in  my  first  impression,  that  it  is  true  federal  policy  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments, — Of  the  first ;  not  only  because  it  h 
in  itself  right  that  the  people  should  know  whom  they  are  choosing^ 
and  because  the  present  mode  giyes  all  possible  scope  to  intrigue,  and 
is  dangerous  (as  we  haye  seen)  to  the  public  tranquillity :  but  becraae 
in  every  thing  which  gives  opportunity  for  juggling  arts  our  adversariaa 
will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  excel  us.  Of  the  second ;  because  it  le- 
moves  thus  far  the  intervention  of  the  State  governments,  and  strength* 
ens  the  connection  between  the  Federal  head  and  the  p^ple,  and  be- 
cause it  diminishes  the  means  of  party  combination,  in  which  also,  the 
burning  zeal  of  our  opponents  will  be  generally  an  overmatch  for  oor 
temperate  fiame.  I  shall  be  very  happy  that  our  friends  may  think 
with  me,  and  that  no  temporary  motive  may  induce  them  to  let  sli^  the 
precious  occasion  in  which  personal  motives  induce  the  other  perfy 
to  foi^t  their  true  policy. 

^  We  are  told  here,  that  at  the  close  of  your  birthday  feast,  a  strange 
apparition^  which  was  taken  for  the  Vice-President,  appeared  wnofODg 
you,  and  toasted  '  the  Union  of  all  honest  men.'  I  often  hear  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  important  Federal  secrets  of  which  I  am  ignormt 
This  may  be  one.  If  the  story  be  true,  'tis  a  good  thing,  if  we  nee  it 
well.  As  an  instrument,  the  person  will  be  an  auxiliary  of  tome  vahie  ; 
as  a  chief,  he  will  disgnace  and  destroy  the  party.  I  suspect,  bowemi 
the  folly  of  the  mass  will  make  him  the  latter ;  and  from  the  moment 
it  shall  appear  this  is  the  plan,  it  may  be  depended  upon,  much  more 
will  be  lost  than  gained.  I  know  of  no  important  character  who  has  ft 
less  founded  interest  than  the  man  in  question.  His  talents  may  do 
well  enough  for  a  particular  plot,  but  they  are  ill-suited  to  a  great  end 
wise  drama.    But  what  has  wisdom  to  do  with  freak  man?    Adien,'* 
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The  same  subjects .  form  the  topics  of  an  interesting 
letter  to  Bayard : 

**Nxw  York,  April  6th,  1802:  Amidst  the  humiliating  drcum- 
gtanoes  which  attend  our  Coantry,  all  the  sound  port  of  the  community 
most  find  cause  of  triumph  in  the  brilliant  display  of  talents  which 
bave  been  employed,  though  without  success,  in  resisting  the  folhes  of 
m  fnfittuated  Administration.  And  your  personal  friends  will  not 
bftTe  much  reason  for  mortification  on  account  of  the  part  you  haye 
performed  in  the  interesting  scene.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  with  a  temporary  effort  to  oppose  the  approach  of 
SiriL  We  must  derive  instruction  firom  the  experience  before  us ;  and, 
learning  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  things  to  which  we  have  been 
■ttaohed,  there  must  be  a  systematic  and  persevering  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish the  fortune  of  a  great  Empire  on  foundations  much  firmer  than 
hafe  yet  been  devised.  What  will  signify  a  vibration  of  power,  if  it 
eaanot  be  used  with  confidence  or  energy,  and  must  be  agam  quickly 
rastored  to  hands  which  vrill  prostrate,  much  faster  than  we  shall  be 
aida  to  rear  under  so  fhul  a  system  ?  Nothing  will  be  done,  till  the 
atnicture  of  our  National  edifice  shall  be  such  as  naturally  to  control 
eooentrie  passions  and  views,  and  to  keep  in  check  demagogues  and 
knaves,  in  the  disguise  of  patriots.  Yet,  I  fear,  a  different  reasoning 
will  prevail,  and  an  eagerness  to  recover  lost  power  vrill  betray  us  into 
ezpecfients  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  Country,  and  disgraceful  and 
ndnous  to  ourselves.  What  meant  the  apparition  and  the  toast  which 
made  part  of  the  afterpiece  of  the  birtluUiy  festival  f  Is  it  possible, 
that  some  new  intrigue  is  about  to  link  the  Federalists  with  a  man 
vliD  can  never  be  any  thmg  else  than  the  bane  of  a  good  cause  ?  I 
dread  more  from  this,  than  from  all  the  contrivances  of  the  bloated  and 
■snaeless  junto  of  Yh-gmia.  The  Federalists  and  Anti-federalists  of 
this  State  united  in  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  now  be- 
fore your  House,  having  for  objects,  1st.  To  discriminate  the  Candidates 
te  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  2d.  To  have  the  Electors  of 
tbsie  officers  chosen  by  the  people,  in  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
Ooogress.  Both  these  appear  to  me  points  of  importance  in  true  Fed- 
eral calculation.  Surely  the  scene  of  last  Session  ought  to  teach  us  the 
intrhisic  demerits  of  the  existing  plan.  Ic  proved  to  us,  how  possible 
It  !i  for  a  man  in  whom  no  party  had  confidence,  and  who  deserves  the 
eonlldenoe  of  none,  by  mere  faitrigue  and  accident,  to  acquire  the  first 
place  in  the  Qovenunent  of  our  Nation.    And  it  ftlso  proves  to  us,  how 
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serious  a  danger  of  conTulsion  and  disorder  is  incident  to  the  plan.  Ob 
this  point,  things  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  improper  for  a  letter, 
which  would  astonish  yoo.  Surely  we  ought,  by  this  time,  to  haTe 
learned,  that  whatever  multiplies  the  opportunities  and  means  of  cabal, 
18  more  fayorable  to  our  adversaries  than  to  as.  They  have  certainly 
the  adyantage  in  the  game,  by  greater  xeal,  activity,  and  subtlety,  md 
aqyecially  by  an  abandonment  of  principle.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  k 
our  true  policy  to  abridge  the  facilities  to  cabsl,  as  much  as  possible^  ia 
all  our  public  institutions  and  measures.  As  to  the  second  of  the 
amendments,  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  as  sound  principle,  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  rest,  as  much  as  possible,  <m  the  shoulden  of  ikt 
people:  and  as  little  as  possible,  on  those  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  proposition  accords  with  this  principle ;  and,  in  my  view,  it  is  faac^ 
ther  recommended  by  its  tendency  to  exclude  eombination$y  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  in  the  general  and  permanent  course  of  things,  will  operate 
more  against  than  for  us.  Colonel  Burr,  without  doubt,  will  renat 
these  amendments,  and  he  may  induce  some  of  our  friends  to  play  into 
his  hands ;  but  this  will  be  a  very  bad  calculation,  even  admitting  the 
inadmissible  idea,  that  he  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  Chief  of  the  Federal 
party.  We  never  can  have  him  fairiy  in  our  power,  till  we  render  hk 
situation  absolutely  hopeless  with  his  old  friends.  While  the  mdk^ 
criminate  voting  prevails,  he  will  find  it  his  interest  to  play  &st  and 
loose,  and  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  tp  be  at  the  head  of  the  Anti4sd- 
end  party.  If  these  hopes  are  cut  ofi^  he  will  immediately  set  about 
forming  a  third  party,  of  which  he  will  be  at  the  head ;  and  then,  if 
we  think  it  worth  the  while,  we  can  purchase  him  with  his  flying 
squadrons. 

'^  These  observationB  are,  of  course,  hypothetical ;  for,  to  my  ndad, 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Burr,  by  Federal  means,  to  the  Chief  Magistrnqy 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  worst  kind  of  political  sukside. 

*^  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.    Yours  very  sincerely.'' 

Hamilton's  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  m 
large  majority.  In  the  Senate  they  failed  for  the  want 
of  one  vote,  that  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  assigned 
the  reasons  for  that  vote  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.*    These  were,  his  aversion  to  Amendments-^that 

•  lift  of  MoEii%  ia  178. 
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the  objects  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution were,  to  prevent  the  election  being  confined  to  two 
rival  Candidates  for  the  Presidency,  while  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident would  be  selected  as  a  make-weight,  and  probably 
be  a  person  of  inferior  qualifications  ;  and  ''  to  defeat  the 
firaud,  the  force,  the  corruption,  which  may  be  used  to 
plmce  bad  men  in  high  authority." 

He  also  stated,  "  that  the  Convention  not  only  foresaw 
thmt  a  scene  might  take  place  similar  to  that  which  had 
recently  occurred,  but  even  supposed  it  not  impossible, 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  a  person  admirably  fitted  for 
the  oflice  of  President  might  have  an  equal  vote  with  one 
totally  unqualified  ;  and  that  by  the  predominance  of  fac- 
tum in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  latter  might  be 
preferred ;  and  that  they  thought  a  useful  lesson  would 
result  from  it  for  the  future,  to  teach  contending  parties 
the  importance  of  giving  both  votes  to  men  fit  for  the 
first  office." 

In  reference  to  opinions  so  characteristic,  yet  so  un- 
worthy a  statesman,  Hamilton  observed :  ^'  One  such 
fkct,  as  the  late  Election,  is  worth  a  thousand  beautiful 
theories." 

Of  the  great  motives,  it  is  perceived,  which  prompted 
Hamilton  to  urge  these  amendments,  one  was  to  remove 
the  intervention  of  the  State  Governments  in  the  Election 
of  the  President  of  the  Nation,  and  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  Federal  Head  and  the  Peo- 
ple. 

His  solicitude  on  this  point  would  naturally  be  in- 
creased by  an  avowal  of  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  branch  were  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  particular  States,  and  not  of  the  aggre- 
gate people  of  the  United  States,  but  more  by  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  President's  Message.    In  his  ^  Examina* 
lion  "  of  that  document,  Hamilton  remarked : 

"  There  remains  to  be  cursorily  noticed^  a  disposition  in  onr  Ghief 
Magistrate  far  more  partial  to  our  State  Gk>vemment8  than  to  our  Na- 
tional Government ;  to  pull  down  rather  than  to  build  up  our  Federal 
£difice ;  to  vilify  the  past  Administrations  of  the  latter ;  to  court  far 
/iim^e^/*  popular  favour  by  artifices  not  to  be  approved,  either  for  their 
dignity,  their  candour,  or  their  patriotism.^'  ^  Why  are  we  empbatio- 
ally  and  fastidiously  told,  that  *  the  States  individually  have  the  prity^ 
eipal  care  of  our  persotu^  our  property^  and  our  reputation,  0Qnstitutin|^ 
the  great  field  of  human  concerns '  ?  Was  it  to  render  the  State  Qof» 
emments  more  dear  to  us — ^more  the  objects  of  affectionate  solidtado  f 
Nothing  surely  was  necessary  on  this  head.  They  are  already  tha 
favorites  of  the  people,  and  if  they  do  not  forfeit  the  advantage  by  a 
most  gross  abuse  of  trust,  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  objedi 
confided  to  them,  continue  always  to  be  so.  Was  it  to  prevent  too 
large  a  portion  of  affection  from  being  bestowed  on  the  General  Got* 
emment  ?  No  pains  on  this  score  were  requisite ;  not  only  for  thi 
reason  first  assigned,  but  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  more  pecoliMr 
objects  of  this  Government,  though  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity', 
than  those  of  the  State  Governments,  oblige  it  often  to  act  upon  the 
community  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  produce  aversion  than  fondneaa. 
Accordingly,  every  day  furnishes  proofs  that  it  is  not  the  spoiled  diild 
of  the  many.  On  this  point  the  high  example  of  the  President  him- 
self is  pregnant  with  instruction. 

"  Was  it  to  indicate  the  supreme  importance  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments over  that  of  the  United  States  ?  This  was  as  little  useful  as 
correct.  Considering  the  vast  variety  of  humours,  prepossessions,  and 
localities,  which,  in  the  much  diversified  composition  of  these  States, 
militate  against  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  General  Government, 
if  union  under  that  Government  is  necessary,  it  can  answer  no  valuable 
purpose  to  depreciate  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

^^  It  is  not  correct ;  because  to  the  care  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
are  confided  directly,  those  great  general  interests  on  which  all  partica- 
lar  interests  materially  depend^ur  safety  in  respect  to  foreign  na- 
tions— our  tranquillity  in  respect  to  each  other — ^the  foreign  and  mutual 
commerce  of  the  States — ^the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  money 
of  the  country — the  management  of  our  national  finances — indirectly 
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the  Becurity  of  liberty  by  the  guanntee  of  a  Republican  fonn  of  €k>T- 
ernment  to  each  State — the  security  of  property  by  interdicting  each 
State  from  emitting  paper  money,  or  from  passing  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts — (from  both  of  which  causes  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty had  experienced  serious  injury ;) — the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  as  internally  connected  with  that  of  commerce,  and 
as  depending  in  a  variety  of  ways  upon  the  agency  of  the  General  Gov- 
erament  In  fine,  it  is  the  proTinoe  of  the  General  Government  to 
manage  the  greatest  number  of  those  concerns  in  which  the  provident 
■ethrity  and  exertion  of  Government  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
people.  And  we  have  only  to  compare  the  state  of  our  country  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  with  what  it 
kM  been  since,  to  be  convinced  that  the  most  operative  causes  of  public 
ppoeperity,  depend  upon  that  Constitution. 

**  It  is  not  meant,  by  what  has  been  said,  to  insinoate  that  the  State 
Ckfemments  are  not  extremely  useful  in  their  proper  spheres ;  but  the 
•Infect  is  to  guard  against  the  mischieft  of  exaggerating  their  impor- 
tiBCe,  in  derogation  from  that  of  the  general  right  Every  attempt  to 
do  this,  is  remotely  a  stab  at  the  Unioh  of  these  States ;  a  blow  to  our 
OoDective  existence  as  onb  pxoplk,  and  to  all  the  blessings  which  are 
iatsrwoven  with  that  sacred  fratesnitt. 

^If  it  be  true,  as  insmnated,  that  our  organization  is  too  oompli- 
entod, — too  expensive,  let  it  be  simplified ;  let  this,  however,  be  done 
in  sodi  a  manner,  as  not  to  mutilate,  weaken,  and  eventually  destroy 
ev  present  system,  but  to  mcrease  the  energy  and  insure  tlie  duration 
of  our  National  Government^  the  Bock  or  oub  Political  Salva- 


CHAPTER   CLXI. 

A  MORS  detailed  view  of  the  proceedings  of  CongreM  al 
this  period,  though  instructive,  will  only  be  so  flur  fpynfn, 
as  it  has  a  relation  to  Hamilton's  life  and  writings. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  the  legislation  of  thit 
Government,  while  he  presided  over  the  Treasury,  the 
mode  of  introducing  subjects  for  consideration,  was  analo* 
gous  to  the  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Conunoiui^ 
and  to  that  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  Reso- 
lutions were  usually  submitted  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  measure  proposed  to  be  acted  upon.  These,  hav* 
ing  been  approved  or  modified,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whom  were  favorable  to  it,  to  report 
by  bill.  Thus,  each  matter  was,  in  the  first  instance,  de* 
liberately  considered  and  settled  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  committee,  informed  of  the  sense  of  the  whole  body, 
to  mature  the  details. 

It  has  been  seen,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party 
obtained  a  sufficient  predominance  in  the  House  of  Rep* 
resentatives,  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ceased  to  be  called  for.  Standing  committees*  were  then 
formed,  to  whom  the  office,  previously  confided  to  him^ 
was  intrusted  of  reporting  propositions  for  the  action  of 

•  Standing  Commltteei  of  Electioiia  tad  of  Cbimi  wme  of  tMiiiBr  «%in. 
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the  House.  To  escape  the  influence  which  the  thorough- 
ly digested  systems  of  Hamilton  exerted  over  the  Legis- 
lature, was  the  motive  to  this  change,  but  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  another  influence,  much  to  be  deprecated. 
The  jealousy  which  induced  the  change  was  itself  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  any  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
an  Executive  oflicer.  This  did  not  exist  towards  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  who  became,  in  efiect,  subordinate 
legislatures,  pre-occupying,  by  artfully  devised  reports, 
the  mind  of  the  body,  by  which  they  were  created ;  en- 
lifted  in  support  of  their  own  recommendations ;  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  party  interests,  as  to  exclude, 
in  a  great  degree,  free  and  unbiassed  discussion.  Being 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  who  was  chosen  on  party 
grbunds,  their  Reports  assumed  a  party  complexion  ;  and 
thus  a  direction  was  given  to  the  legislation,  unknown  in 
any  other  free  deliberative  body.  Another,  and  a  more 
aerious  efiect,  was  produced.  Where  the  Speaker  was  of 
the  party  of  the  Executive,  the  Committees  appointed  by 
him  became  mere  Executive  organs — mere  channels  for 
conveying  to  the  public.  Executive  opinions,  often  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  body 
in  whose  stead  they  acted.  Nor  would  the  pernicious 
consequences  terminate  here.  It  might  happen,  in  criti- 
cal moments,  that  a  Speaker  inclined  to  yield  to  public 
opinion  would  himself  become  the  object  of  Executive 
patronage,  and  preside  over  and  direct  the  deliberations 
of  the  Representatives,  while,  unknown  to  the  public,  he 
held  a  commission,  the  reward  of  his  subservience.* 

Another  efiect  was  at  this  time  seen.  Instead  of  de- 
Toting  their  attention  to  the  precision  of  detail,  necessary 
to  carry  into  efiect  the  fully  discussed  and  clearly  ex- 


*  AninitMiocflfthighasoeouiJwHiitin  pmon  of  Andww  Stcpbewon. 
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pressed  sense  of  the  whole  body,  the  reports  of  these 
committees  were  so  rendered,  that  the  principles  were 
left  to  be  discussed,  and  the  details  to  be  crudely  adjusted 
in  the  House.  The  evils  of  this  change,  though  some- 
times, were  less  frequently  perceptible  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Federal  administration,  but,  in  the  recent  ses- 
sion, they  were  frequent,  great,  and  glaring. 

One  of  these  instances  was  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  Internal  Revenue  act ;  another  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  Judiciary  bill,  when  before  the  Senate ; 
and  a  third  in  the  discussion  of  the  Act  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  Debt. 

During  the  latter  discussion,  this  incident  occurred. 
The  undue  influence  of  Hamilton  over  the  action  of  Con- 
gress had  been  loudly  denounced  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of  this  bill,  great  embarrass- 
ment having  arisen  among  its  supporters,  several  amend- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  A  more  confiding  majority  could 
not  be  desired. 

The  incapacity  thus  publicly  exhibited  was  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  sarcastic  exultation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists.  But  an  occurrence  took  place  at  this  time, 
which  excited  deeper  emotions.  It  was  a  deliberate  in- 
sult offered  by  Jefferson,  at  his  own  table,  to  Commodore 
Truxton,  a  much  distinguished  officer  of  the  navy,  whose 
capture  of  the  "Insurgent**  and  destruction  of  "La  Ven- 
geance "  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, confirmed  the  policy  of  the  Federalists  in  establishing 
a  navy,  and  gave  earnest  of  its  future  glorious  achieve- 
ments. Stung  to  the  quick,  this  dauntless  sailor  resigned 
his  commission.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton,  alluding  to  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,  and  remarked,  ^they  can 
never  forgive  me  for  having  taken  and  beaten  French- 
VoL.  VIL— 87 
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men.**  ♦  Jefferson  had  denounced  the  victory  as  "  Tnix- 
ton's  aggression."  f 

The  weakness  of  the  administration  encouraged  the 
Federalists  to  hope  that  ere  long  a  change  of  opinion 
would  be  effected,  and  the  great  question  with  them  was 
bow  to  concentrate  and  direct  the  recently  aroused  re- 
flections of  the  people.  Morris  had  written  to  Hamilton 
from  the  Senate.  He  was  followed  by  Bayard,  who  ob- 
served, **  I  perfectly  agree  in  opinion  with  you  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  are  recommended  strongly  by  both  reason 
and  experience.  You  have  seen  the  patchwork  offered 
to  us,  as  a  new  Judiciary  system.  The  whole  is  designed 
to  cover  one  object  which  the  party  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  accomplish — the  postponement  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  give  the  rej>ealing  act 
its  full  effect,  before  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
allowed  to  assemble. 

**  Have  you  thought  of  the  steps  which  our  party 
ought  to  pursue  on  this  subject  7  There  will  be  a  meet- 
ing to  concert  an  uniform  plan  of  acting  or  acquiescing, 
before  Congress  adjourns.  We  beg  your  opinion.  You 
know  the  value  we  set  upon  it,  and  the  influence  it  will 
have  on  our  determination.** 

Hamilton  replied : 

"  Your  letter  of  the  twelfth  mstant  has  relieved  me  firom  some  ap- 
prehensioiL  Tet  it  is  well,  that  it  should  he  perfectly  understood  hy 
the  truly  sound  part  of  the  Federalists,  that  there  do,  in  fact^  exist  in- 
trigues in  good  earnest  between  sereral  individuals,  not  unimportant^ 
of  the  Federal  party  and  the  person  in  question,  which  are  bottomed 
upon  motives  and  views  by  no  means  auspicious  to  the  real  welfare  of 
the  country.    I  am  glad  to  find,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  adopt  a 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vL  688. 

f  Jeflfenon  to  HadiioiL    Jeffcnon'f  Worka^  iv.  828.    Mardi  4, 1800. 
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plan  of  oondoct.  It  is  Teiy  Deoessaiy,  and,  to  be  nseliil,  it  moat  be 
efScient  and  oomprehensiye  in  the  means  which  it  embraces,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  meditate  none  which  are  not  really  Oonstitn* 
tional  and  patriotic. 

^*  I  will  comply  with  your  invitation  by  submittmg  some  ideia, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  passed  through  my  mind.  Nothing  is 
more  fallacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  valuable  or  permazmt 
results  in  political  projects,  by  relying  merely  on  the  reason  of  meo. 
Men  are  rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals — for  the  most  part 
governed  by,  the  impulse  of  passion.  This  is  a  truth  well  understood 
by  our  adversaries,  who  have  practiced  upon  it  with  no  small  benefit 
to  their  cause.  For,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  eulogizing  the  reason 
of  man,  and  professing  to  appeal  only  to  that  fiiculty,  they  are  courting 
the  strongest  and  most  active  passion  of  the  human  hedrt — Vanity ! 
It  is  no  lees  true,  that  the  Federalists  seem  not  to  have  attended  to 
this  fact  sufficiently,  and  that  they  erred  in  relying  so  much  oa  tiw 
rectitude  and  utility  of  their  measures  as  to  have  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  popular  favour,  by  hit  and  justifiable  expedients. 

"  The  observation  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  me  to  individuals 
with  whom  I  particularly  conversed,  and  expedients  suggested,  (or  gain- 
ing good  will,  which  were  never  adopted.  Unludcfly,  however,  for  na, 
in  the  competition  for  the  passions  of  the  people  our  opponents  have 
great  advantages  over  us,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  vicious  are  iur 
more  active  than  the  good  passions ;  and  that  to  win  the  latter  to  our 
side,  we  must  renounce  our  principles  ^d  our  objects,  and  unite  in  cor- 
rupting public  opinion,  till  it  becomes  fit  for  nothing  but  mischiet 
Tet,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  take  hold  and  carry  along  with  us,  some 
strong  feelings  of  the  mind,  we  shall  in  vain  calculate  upon  any  sub- 
stantial or  durable  results.  Whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  to  be  soo- 
cessful,  must  be  founded  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  And,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  give  it  lull  effect,  especially  not, 
without  some  deviations  from  what,  on  other  occasions,  we  have  main- 
tained to  be  right. 

*'  But  in  determining  on  the  propriety  of  the  deviations,  we  must  coqf 
sider  whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  succeed,  without,  in  some  degree, 
employinf^  the  weapons  which  have  been  employed  against  us ;  and 
whether  the  actual  state  and  future  prospects  of  things  be  not  sudi  as 
to  justify  the  reciprocal  use  of  them.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  oonntenanoe  the  imitation  of  things  intrinsically  unworthy, 
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but  only  of  such  as  may  be  denominated  irregular ;  such  as,  in  s  sound 
Mid  stable  order  of  things,  ought  not  to  exist.  Neither  are  you  to 
infer  that  any  revolutionary  ie>ult  is  contemplated.    In  my  opinion, 

THE  PRFSSNT   CONSTITUTION    IS   THE   STANDARD   TO  WHICH  WE  ARE   TO 

OUNG.  Under  its  banners,  bona  fide,  must  we  combat  our  po- 
litical  FOES,  REJECTING    ALL    CHANGES,  BUT  THROUGH  THE  CHANNEL    ' 

msLF  PROVIDES  FOR  AMENDMENTS.  By  these  general  views  of  the 
gobfect  have  my  reflections  been  guided.  I  now  offer  you  the  outline 
of  the  plan  which  they  have  suggested.  Let  an  association  be  formed, 
to  be  denominated  *  The  Christian  Constitutional  Society.^  Its  objects 
to  be,  Ist  The  support  of  the  Christian  Religion.  2d.  The  support  of 
tba  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

•»  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

'^  Ist.  A  Directing  Council,  consisting  of  a  President  and  twelve 
members,  of  whom  four  and  the  President  to  be  a  quorum. 

'*  2d.  A  Sub-directing  Council  in  each  State,  consisting  of  a  Vice- 
President  and  twelve  members,  of  whom  four  with  the  Vice-President 
to  be  e  quorum ;  and 

^  3d.  As  many  societies  in  each  State  as  local  circumstances  may 
permit  to  be  formed  by  the  Sub-directing  CounciL 

^  The  meeting  at  Washington  to  nominate  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  together  with  four  members  of  each  of  the  Councils,  who 
are  to  complete  their  own  numben  respectively. 

•*  ITS  MEANS. 

*^  Ist.  The  diflfusion  of  information.  For  this  pnrpose,  not  only 
tlie  newspapers  but  pamphlets  must  be  largely  employed,  and  to  do 
this  a  fund  must  be  created.  Five  dollars  annually  for  eight  years,  to 
be  contributed  by  each  member  who  can  really  afford  it,  (taking  care 
not  to  burthen  the  less  able  brethren^  may  afford  a  competent  fund 
for  a  competent  time.  It  is  essential,  to  be  able  to  disseminate,  gratis, 
Qsefbl  publications,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done,  and  there  is  a  press, 
dobs  should  be  formed  to  meet  once  a  week — read  the  newspapers — 
prepare  essays — ^paragraphs,  Ac 

<*2d.  The  use  of  all  lawAil  means  to  promote  the  election  cijit 
men ;  a  lively  correspondence  must  be  kept  up  between  the  different 
Societies. 

^  3d.  The  inoviding  of  Institations  of  a  duuritable  and  useful  na- 
ture^ in  the  management  of  Federalists. 
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^  The  populoos  citiefl  onght  particularly  to  be  atteoded  to.  Perbaps 
it  would  be  well  to  institute  in  Buch  places,  1st  Societies  for  the  relief 
of  Emigrants.  2d.  Academies,  each  with  one  professor  for  instructing 
the  different  classes  of  mechanicks  in  the  principles  of  Mechanicks  and 
Chemistry.  The  Cities  have  been  employed  by  the  Jacobins  to  give , 
an 'impulse  to  the  Country ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  alarming  fiict, 
that  while  the  question  of  the  Presidential  election  was  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  parties  were  organizing  in  several  of  the 
Cities,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  election,  to  cut  off  the  leadiog 
Federalists  and  seize  the  Government. 

''  The  foregoing  to  be  the  principal  Engine.  In  addition,  let  meas- 
ures be  adopted  to  bring  as  soon  as  possible  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciaiy 
law  before  the  Supreme  Court  Afterwards,  if  not  before,  let  as  manj 
Legislatures  as  can  be  prevailed  upon  instruct  their  Senators  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  repealing  law.  The  body  of  New 
Enghmd  speaking  the  same  language  will  give  a  powerfiil  impulse.  In 
Congress,  our  friends  to  propose  little,  to  agree  cordially  to  all  good 
measures,  and  to  resist  and  oppose  all  bad.  This  is  a  general  sketch 
of  what  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  at  the  service  of  my  friends  for  so 
much  as  it  may  be  worth.** 

Not  long  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  annual  elec- 
tion took  place  in  New  York.  The  dissensions  of  the 
Democrats  gave  hopes  of  success,  and  Hamilton  was 
called  upon  to  express  his  views  of  the  situation  of  the 
Country,  and  of  its  policy.  His  address  was  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  He  took  a  summary  view  of  the  leading 
measures  and  disposition  of  the  Administration,  as  being 
excessively  weak,  impolitic,  discouraging,  and  unconstitu- 
tional ;  tending  to  expose  the  country  to  intestine  discord 
and  open  invasion.  He  avowed  the  opinion,  that  the 
peace  in  Europe,  even  if  completed,  could  not  be  of  long 
continuance ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  this  coun- 
try would  probably  be  involved.*     If  such  should  be  the 

*  Three  years  did  not  elapse  before  this  prophecy  began  to  be  accomplished, 
and,  in  six  more,  the  history  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  shows  how  it  was 
fulfilled. 
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\f  he  inquired,  what  must  be  our  situation,  without 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  without  revenue  ?  He  indi- 
cated the  additional  exposure  now  incurred  from  the  re- 
cent cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French.  He  thought 
the  present  state  of  things,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
(Mich,  as  to  justify  apprehensions,  and  urged  the  friends  to 
good  order,  to  stable  government,  to  that  system  of  meas- 
ures which  had  so  much  elevated  and  strengthened  the 
United  States,  to  rally  in  hs  behalf. 

The  result  in  the  City  was  favorable  to  the  Federal- 
ists, but  throughout  the  State,  the  Democratic  party 
maintained  their  ascendancy. 

His  views  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  are  given 
freely  in  a  letter  to  Rufus  King,  of  the  third  of  June : 

*  In  jour  last,  jou  ask  my  opinion  about  a  matter  delicate  and  im- 
portant, both  in  a  public,  and  in  a  personal  view.  I  shall  give  it  with 
the  fWmkness  to  which  you  have  a  right ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  im- 
pressions of  your  other  friends,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  my 
dbsenration,  do  not  differ  from  my  own.  While  yon  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  negotiation  interesting  to  your  country,  it  was  your  duty  to  keep 
your  post.  Ton  have  now  accomplished  the  object,  and  with  the  good 
fortune,  not  very  common,  of  having  the  universal  plaudit.  This  done^ 
fl  seems  to  me,  most  advisable  that  you  return  home.  There  is  little 
probability  that  your  continuance  in  your  present  station  will  be  pro- 
dnotive  of  much  positive  good.  Nor  aro  circumstances  such  as  to 
give  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  substitute  for  you,  whoever  he  may 
fie,  can  do  much  harm.  Tour  stay  or  return,  therefore,  as  it  regards 
oor  transatlantic  concerns,  is  probably  not  material ;  while  your  pres- 
ence at  home  may  be  useful  in  ways  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  par- 
tienlarize.  Besides,  it  is  questionable  whether  you  can  long  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  present  Administration,  consistent  with  what  is 
doe,  as  well  to  your  own  character,  as  to  the  common  cause.  I  am  far 
finom  thmking  that  a  man  is  bound  to  quit  a  public  office,  merely  be- 
cause the  Administration  of  the  Government  may  have  changed  hands. 
But,  when  those  who  have  come  into  power,  are  undisguised  persecutors 
of  the  party  to  which  he  has  been  attached,  and  study  with  ostenta- 
tbn  to  heap  upon  it  every  indignity  and  injur}-,  he  ought  nut,  in  my 
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opinion,  to  permit  himself  to  be  made  an  exception ;  or  to  lend  bis 
talents  to  tbo  support  of  such  characters.  If^  in  addition  to  this,  it  be 
true,  that  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  affiurs 
tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  Government,  and  to  their  own  disgraoei 
it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  be  in  anj  way  connected  with  them,  with- 
out sharing  in  the  disrepute  which  they  may  be  destined  to  experience. 
^^  I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  you  acomprehensiTC  and  particular  mai^ 
of  our  political  situation  ',  but  more  than  a  rude  outline  is  beyond  mj 
leisure,  devoted  as  I  am,  more  than  ever,  to  my  professional  pursuit!. 
You  have  seen  the  course  of  the  Administration  hitherto,  especially 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  diligent  in 
mischief.  What,  you  will  ask,  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  the  efibct 
on  the  public  mind  7  Our  friends  are  sanguine  that  a  great  change  lor 
the  better  has  been  wrought,  and  is  progressive.  I  suppose  good  has 
been  done, — that  the  Federalists  have  been  re-united  and  cemented} 
have  been  awakened,  alarmed.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  some  sen* 
sible  and  moderate  men  of  the  opposite  party  who  are  beginning  to 
doubt  But,  I,  as  yet,  discover  no  satisfactory  symptoms  of  a  revolo- 
tion  of  opinion  in  the  mass — ^  ir\forme,  ingens,  eui  lumen  ademptvmJ 
Nor  do  I  look  with  much  expectation  to  any  serious  alteration  until  in- 
conveniences are  extensively  felt,  or  until  time  has  produced  a  dispod* 
tion  to  coquet  it  with  new  lovers.  Vibrations  of  power,  you  are  aware, 
are  of  the  genius  of  our  government.  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
which  may  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  present  party.  There  is  certainly 
a  most  serious  schism  between  the  chief  and  his  heir-apparent ;  a  schism 
absolutely  incurable,  because  founded  in  the  hearts  of  both,  in  the  rival- 
ship  of  an  insatiable  and  unprincipled  ambition.  The  effects  are  already 
apparent,  and  are  ripening  into  a  more  bitter  animosity  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  men,  than  ever  existed  between  the  Federalists  and 
An ti- Federalists.  Unluckily,  we  are  not  as  neutral  to  this  quarrel  as 
we  oupht  to  be.  You  saw,  however,  how  far  our  friends  in  Congre— 
went  in  polluting  themselves  with  the  support  of  the  second  perwnage 
for  the  Presidency.  The  cabal  did  not  terminate  there.  Several  men, 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance  among  us,  like  the  enterprising  and  ad- 
venturous character  of  this  man,  and  hope  to  soar  with  him  to  power. 
Many  more,  through  hatred  to  the  chief,  and  through  an  impatience  to 
recover  the  reins,  are  linking  themselves  to  the  new  chief  almost  with- 
out perceiving  it,  and  professing  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
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of  him ;  while  he  knows  that  he  is  making  use  of  them.  What  this 
WMj  end  in  it  is  diflBcult  to  perceive.  Of  one  thing  only  I  am  sure,  that 
in  no  event  will  I  be  directlj  or  indirectly  implicated  in  a  responsibility 
for  the  elevation  or  support  of  either  of  two  men  who,  in  different  senses, 
•re  in  my  eyes  equally  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  intelligent  or  hon- 
est men. 

"  Truly,  ray  dear  Sir,  the  prospects  of  our  country  are  not  brilliant. 
The  mass  is  far  from  sound.  At  head-quarters  a  most  visionary  theory 
presides.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  fact  to  a  great  extreme.  No  army, 
no  navy,  no  active  commerce ;  national  defence  not  by  arms,  but  by  em- 
bargoes, prohibitions  of  trade,  Ac ;  as  little  government  as  possible 
within ;  these  are  the  pernicious  dreams  which,  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
possible,  will  be  attempted  to  be  realized.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  distressed 
at  the  codfish  having  latterly  emigrated  to  the  southern  coast,*  lest  the 
people  there  should  be  tempted  to  catch  them ;  and  commerce,  of  which 
we  have  already  too  much,  receive  an  accession.  Be  assured  this  is  no 
pleasantry,  but  a  very  sober  anecdote.  Among  Federalists  old  errors  are 
not  cured.  They  also  contmue  to  dream,  though  not  quite  so  preposter- 
ously as  their  opponents.  All  will  be  very  well,  (say  they,)  when  the 
power  once  gets  back  into  Federal  hands.  The  people  convinced  by 
experience  of  their  error,  will  repose  a  permanent  confidence  in  good 

!   Eiium  teneatU  t  Adieu.    Yours  Ever." 


King,  having  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
returned  not  long  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  to  the 
United  States,  thus  making  the  vacancy  which  had  so  long 
been  coveted  by  his  adversaries.!  Monroe  was  appointed 
to  this  vacancy. 

*  A  codfish  caught  in  the  Potomac,  alanned  JefRBnon,  who  ezpreased  an 
^iprehension,  that  the  Virginians  might  become  a  maritime  people. 

f  liooroe  to  Jefferson.  Richmond,  80  April,  1801.  *'  On  my  return  I 
fband  CoL  Taylor  and  some  other  respectable  characters  attending  the  Coorts, 
aid  ftrom  him  and  one  or  two  others,  who  spc^e  of  it,  I  understood  it  was  in 
their  opmion  generally  expected  and  wished,  that  our  present  Envoy  at  Lon- 
don should  be  withdrawn.  They  tkmk  nothing  it  done  unlest  thai  it  done ;  that  as 
eveiy  calamity  foreign  and  domestic  we  have  experienced  from  Great  Britain, 
a  person  known  to  be  friendly  to  her  interests,  acquainted  with  our  interior, 
ahle  to  guide  her  councils  and  plan  her  wneatnrtt  againtt  ut^  ought  not  to  be  left 
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« 
Expressions  of  public  confidence  towards  Hamilton, 
were,  in  the  mean  lime,  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  great  body  of  reflecting  men  he 
was  looked  to  as  the  source  of  correct  opinions,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  even  in  the  inmost  Counsels  of  the 
Administration.  This  rising  influence  they  deemed  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  depress ;  and  the  long  exploded 
tale  that  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  proposed  a  monarchy,  was  revived.  The 
charge  was  met  by  an  express  denial,  and  facts  were 
given,  previously  mentioned,  which  throw  much  light  on 
his  course  in  that  dignified  body.  Except  on  questions 
of  great  moment,  his  pen  was  now  rarely  employed,  but 
he  was  often  consulted.  One  of  these  involved  important 
considerations  as  to  the  power  of  the  Executive.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  Callender,  a  pensioned  pamphleteer 
of  Jefferson,  was  convicted  of  sedition,  fined  and  impris- 
oned. The  fine  was  levied  by  the  Marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and,  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  ex- 
pired, a  general  pardon  remitting  all  pains  and  penalties^ 
incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  was  granted.  Doubts  were 
suggested,  whether  the  money  having  been  received  could 
be  paid  back.  After  consideration,  the  Attorney-General, 
then  acting  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that,  before  a  fine  is  paid  into  the  Treasury,  a  pardon  re- 
mits and  restores  it  to  the  party,  and  an  order  was  given 

there  under  the  present  Administration.''  This  letter,  in  Monroe's  antpgnqih, 
is  stated  not  to  have  been  sent  Giles  also  wrote  to  Jefferson,  from  the  tame 
place,  June  1,  1801.  "  The  ejected  party  is  now  almost  nniversally  considered 
as  having 'been  employed  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  in  a  scheme  for 
the  total  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  •  •  •  The  contbiuatioii  of 
Mr.  King  in  London,  it  is  apprehended,  may  be  attended  with  unpleasant 
effects."  He  then  urged  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  whole  judiciary  syiltiii| 
terminating  the  present  officers,  and  creating  an  entire  new  system. 
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to  the  Marshal  to  '<  restore  the  money/'  which  was  done. 
Hmmilton  was  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  President 
has  no  power  to  restore  a  fine  once  levied — that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  when  they  adopted  the  National 
Constitution,  not  only  directed,  that  all  its  Executive 
powers  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  but  they  defined 
and  limited  those  powers  in  the  Instrument  itself,  that  no 
power  can  be  legally  exercised  by  him  unless  given  by 
express  provision,  or  resulting  by  fair  construction.  He 
was  no  advocate  for  the  diminution  of  those  powers,  nor 
by  a  forced  inference  would  he  abridge  the  salutary  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Executive,  which  he  considered  essentially 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but 
be  was  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  principle  by  which  those 
powers  were  to  be  tested.  "  We  arb  to  be  governed,'' 
be  saidy  "  by  the  Constitution,  as  we  find  it,  not  as  it 
HIBHT  be  modified."  No  cxprcss  provision  authorized 
the  Executive  to  order  the  restitution  of  a  fine,  and  thus 
to  divesf  the  United  States  of  moneys  legally  vested  by  a 
payment  to  one  of  their  oflicers  for  their  use.  Did  any 
such  power  exist  by  fair  implication  7  This  reduced  the 
inquiry  to  the  single  consideration,  whether  the  power  to 
pardon  ofiences  necessarily  implies  a  power  of  restitution  7 
In  England  the  Crown  may  pardon,  not  only  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  but  debts ;  and  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
prerogative  may  award  restitution  of  goods  and  chattels, 
or  lands  forfeited,  but  the  power  of  the  President  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  granting  ^^  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
oflfences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment.'' 

^In  England,  fines  constitute  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Kino.  In  this  country 
fines  are  not  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
President,  but  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Unfted 
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States.'*  "The  theory  of  our  Government,"  he  said, 
"  never  once  contemplated  a  power  in  the  Executive  over 
the  Treasury,  in  any  9hape.  And  this  is  the  material  dii* 
tinction,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  between  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"But  the  power  of  the  King  was  so  far  limited,  thai, 
where  the  subject  or  subjects  generally  have  an  interest 
in  the  fine,*  there  the  Crown  cannot  interpose  to  order 
restitution,  though  the  fine  had  not  been  levied.  Tbe 
United  States  having  the  sole  interest  in  the  penalty,  the 
President  can  have  no  right  to  restore  it,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  it. 

"  The  fine  when  levied  is  a  vested  part  of  the  National 
revenue,  and  subject  only  to  the  disposition  of  Congreaa ; 
the  Constitution  having  expressly  enjoined  that,  *iio 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  conae* 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.'  Stronger  Ian- 
guage  could  not  have  been  used  to  guard  the  public  prop* 
erty." 

The  distinction,  that  the  money  was  yet  in  the  handi 
of  the  Marshal,  Hamilton  regarded  "  as  one  which  would 
render  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  nugatory; 
would  defeat  its  preventive  wisdom,  and  would  render 
the  President  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  Governor, 
if  not  proprietor,  of  all  the  public  revenues.  If  it  is  law, 
to  proceed  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  he  may  cancel  aU 
the  bonds  for  customs,  issue  his  warrants  to  Collectors, 
intercept  and  dispose  of  all  the  public  moneys  before  they 
are  lodged  in  the  Treasury." 

It  was  in  the  next  place  shown,  that  a  charter  of  Par* 
don,  without  words  of  restitution,  could  not  operate  to 

^  **  The  CrcwfCM  Share  only  of  a  fbrfeitiire  is  pardoned  by  an  act  of  goMfal 
pardon."  Temp.  Ann.  Parker  290.  &  1  Salk.  888-5.  Cro.  81 ;  ako  Str.  69fk 
1272. 
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restore  the;  iiDnoy.  Thus,  the  President  in  remitting  the 
fine,  bad  assumed  a  prerogative  unknown  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  in  his  charter  of  pardon  had  not  made  use  of 
legal  terms  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  and  a  daring  at- 
tempt is  made  by  one  of  his  officers  to  ascribe  to  an  offi- 
cial act  of  the  Executive  an  effect  directly  in  the  face  of 
the  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jefferson  thus  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  usurped  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
any  limited  Monarch  of  Europe,  to  purchase  the  suppres- 
non  of  a  menaced  disclosure  of  his  relations  with  a  foreign 
hireling,  the  traducer  of  his  predecessors. 

The  usurpation  was  committed,  but  its  object  was  not 
attained.  The  correspondence  of  Jefferson  shows  how  he 
writhed  at  this  time  under  the  exposures  of  Callender. 
Rankling  with  disappomtment  at  the  disregard  of  his 
claims  for  office,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  there  made 
public  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Jefferson. 

The  first  of  these  letters  commenced  with  an  apology 
fbr  his  delay  of  a  few  days  in  answering  a  communication 
of  Callender.  It  informed  him  that  his  agent  was  di- 
rected **  to  pay  him  Fifty  Dollars  on  account  of  the  Book 
he  was  about  to  publish,**  with  a  request  he  should  ^  send 
him  two  or  three  copies  and  the  rest  only  when  he  should 
ask  for  them.**  It  assured  him,  that  ••the  violence  which 
was  meditated  against  him  lately  had  excited  a  very  gen- 
eral indignation  in  that  part  of  the  country — ^  and,  to 
prompt  his  libels  against  Adams,  informed  him  that  ••  the 
delivery  of  Robins  to  the  British  excites  much  feeling  and 
inquiry."  This  extraordinary  epistle  concluded  with  the 
assurance  ••  of  every  wish  for  his  welfare,  and  of  his  great 
regard.** 

A  second  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Callender  acknowl- 
edged a  recent  communication,  then  gave  the  information 
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requested  on  certain  points ; — and,  in  order  to  escape  re- 
mark, enjoined  upon  him  secrecy  as  to  the  source  of  it, 
and  suggested  that  a  false  representation  should  be  made 
on  that  subject,  for  the  purpose  **  of  keeping  himself  out 
of  the  way  of  calumny .'^  It  then  proceeded  "  to  thank 
him  for  the  proof  sheets  he  inclosed  to  him,'*  observing, 
''such  papers  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  best  effect.* 
They  inform  the  thinking  part  of  the  Nation,  and  these 
again  supported  by  the  tax-gatherers  as  their  vouchem^ 
set  the  people  to  rights.  You  will  know  from  whom  this 
comes  without  a  signature :  the  omission  of  which  hat 
been  rendered  almost  habitual  with  me  by  the  curiosity 
of  the  Post-offices.** 

The  "  Proof  sheets  **  inclosed  were  those  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  The  Prospect  before  us."  After  the  first  part 
had  been  put  to  press,  a  second  remittance,  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  previous  one,  was  sent  to  the  author  by 
the  same  person.  The  last  of  these  letters  was  written 
when  Jefferson  was  Vice-President,  and  at  the  moment 
when  an  Insurrection  to  prevent  the  collection  of  these 
taxes  was  showing  itself  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  thus  patronised  commenced  with  a  bold  at- 
tack upon  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  Senate,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  hate  in  Virginia,  to  whose  people 
the  volume  was  addressed.  Her  odious  prejudices  against 
New  England  were  flattered,  and  the  eastern  States  were 
denounced  as  wishing  to  lay  the  foundation  of ''an  abeo- 
lute  monarchy."     Passing  from  the  Federal  system  to  iti 

• 

*  Yet  Jefferson  writes  to  Mra.  Adams  afterwaids— ( Je£fenon's  Woiks,  hr. 
23)  "  With  respect  to  the  cahmmies  and  falsehoods  which  writers  and  printen 
at  large  published  against  Mr.  Adams,  I  was  as  far  from  stooping  to  any  oon- 
cem  or  approbation  of  them,  as  Mr.  A.  was  respecting  those  of  Porcupine,  Ao. 
I  knew  myself  incapable  of  that  base  warfare— that  dirty  woriL."  See  Jef- 
ferson's Works,  I  Sept  6,  1799.    il  Oct  6,  1799.      . 
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•upporters,  the  lesser  leaders  of  that  party  were  first  suo 
eesBively  the  objects  of  his  calumnies,  which  increased  in 
groBsness  until  they  reached  Washington  and  Hamilton. 
Washington  was  charged  with  the  **  violation  of  his  oath 
lo  preserve  the  Constitution;"*  with  having  admitted 
iiintelf  to  have  been  '^  twice  a  traitor ;''  f  ^i^^  having  au- 
ttnrized  the  robbery  and  ruin  of  the  remnants  of  his  own 
army  ;  with  corruption  ;%  with  ^^a  perfidious  desertion  of 
Frmnce  ;"  §  with  '*  the  most  audacious  usurpation  and  des- 
potism ;"  II  Adams  was  accused  of  **  murder,"  1[  and  Ham- 
ikon  held  up  to  ^^  execration.'' 

Though  Jefferson  had  professed  his  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  had  lauded  Washington,  had  commended 
Adams  in  his  addresses  to  the  public,*'*'  and  had  in  pri- 
vate expressed  to  him  his  personal  regard,  he  is  here  seen 
covertly  inculcating  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  exciting 
to  a  severance  of  the  Union,  and  abetting  a  foreign  hire- 
Hng  in  his  foul  defamations.  These  calumnies  were  writ- 
ten under  the  roof  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
Ibondod  on  information  derived  from  the  confidential 
friends  of  Jefferson,  and  paid  for  by  him^ 

When  prosecuted  for  these  libels,  Jefferson  even 
deemed  him  worthy  of  the  protection  of  Virginia,  and 
tbas  wrote  to  Monroe,  then  Governor :  ft  **I  think  it  essen- 
tkMy  just  and  necessary  that  Callender  should  be  sub- 
itantially  defended.  Whether  in  the  first  stages,  by  pub- 
lick  interference  or  private  contribution,  may  be  a  ques* 
tion.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  Legislature,  who  will  meet  in  time,  and  before 
whom  you  can  lay  the  matter  so  as  to  bring  it  before 
them.     It  is  become  peculiarly  their  cause,  and  may  fur- 

•  Pi^  12.  t  16,  19.  t  »♦•  §  97.  II  104.  T  »*• 

**  See  his  address  on  his  installatioD  as  Vice-President 
tt  Mmj  26,  180a     ' 
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nish  them  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  their  resect 
to  the  Union,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  doing  justice  in 
another  way  to  those  whom  they  cannot  protect  without 
committing  the  public  tranquiUity." 

The  interval  of  a  year  had  made  a  great  change  in  the 
relations  of  these  men.  Jefferson  had  attained  his  end 
by  a  system  of  detraction.  Callender,  the  chief  instni* 
ment,  claiming  hi&  reward,  was  only  an  object  of  appre- 
hension. On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  one,  Jefferson  again  wrote  to  Monroe :  ^'  To  take  firom 
Callender  all  room  for  complaint,  I  think,  with  yon,  we 
had  better  refund  his  fine  by  private  contributions.  I 
inclose  you  an  order  on  Gibson  and  Jefferson  for  fifty 
dollars,  which,  I  believe,  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sum.** 
Three  days  after,  he  again  wrote  to  him  :  **  Callender  is 
arrived  here.  He  did  not  call  on  me,  but  understanding 
he  was  in  distress,  I  sent  Captain  Lewis,  my  private  aeo* 
retary,  to  him  with  fifty  dollars,  to  inform  him  we  were 
making  some  inquiries  as  to  his  fine,  which  would  take  m 
little  time,  and  lest  he  should  suffer  in  the  mean  time,  I 
had  sent  him,"  Ace.  **  His  language  to  Captain  Lewis  was 
very  high  toned.  He  intimated  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  things  which  he  could  and  would  make  use  of  in  a 
certain  case — that  he  received  the  fifty  dollars,  not  as  a 
charity,  but  a  due — ^in  fact,  as  hush  money,  that  I  knew 
what  he  expected,  viz.,  a  certain  ofiice,*  and  more  to  this 
effect.  Such  a  misconstruction  of  my  charities  puts  an 
end  to  them  forever.  You  will,  therefore,  be  so  good  as 
to  make  no  use  of  the  order  I  inclosed  you.  He  knows 
nothing  of  me  which  I  am  not  willing  to  declare  to  the 
world  myself." 

Driven  to  excuses,  Jefferson  now  writes :  "  I  consid- 

*  Postmaster  at  Ricbmond. 
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ered  him  as  a  man  of  science,  fled  from  persecution,  and 
assured  my  friends  of  my  readiness  to  do  whatever  could 
serve  him.  This  led  to  aids  and  personal  interviews." 
^No  man  wishes  more  to  see  his  pen  stopped,  but  I  con- 
sidered him  still  as  a  proper  object  of  benevolence.  The 
succeeding  year  he  again  wanted  money  to  buy  paper  for 
another  volume.  I  made  his  letter,  as  before,  the  occa- 
sioD  of  giving  him  another  fifty  dollars.  He  considered 
these  as  proofs  of  my  approbation  of  his  writings,  when 
Ibey  were  mere  charities^  yielded  under  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  he  was  injuring  us  by  his  writings."*  Pressed 
by  Callender's  threats,  he  promised  copies  of  all  his  cor- 
respondence with  him.  This  promise  he  evaded,  stating 
that  he  could  not  find  it ;  and  Callender  supplied  the  hia- 
tus by  printing  the  originals. 

Callender's  disclosures,  though  chiefly  directed  against 
Jefferson,  also  embraced  Madison.  Intent  on  revenge, 
and  not  to  be  silenced,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
make  public  the  sources  whence  he  derived  the  materials 
for  his  calumnies,  menacing  the  exposure  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  Giles,  and  other  leading  Virginians.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  silence  him  by  an  arrest,  made  by  Gal- 
lender's  late  counsel  in  his  defence  to  the  prosecutions  of 
him  for  libels,  now  the  District-Attorney  of  Virginia,  re- 
cently appointed  by  Jefierson,  to  extort  from  him  security 
not  to  publish  any  libels.  As  this  precipitate  procedure 
would  have  brought  out  the  truth,  it  was  not  approved. 
Callender  did  not  live  to  accomplish  this  vile  betrayal  of 
his  secrets,  being  drowned,  as  was  stated,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
temperance. 

Some  of  the  charges  against  Jefferson  deeply  affecting 

*  Jeffencm's  Worki,  iiL  494,  to  Monroe,  Jnlj  15, 1802. 
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his  character,  were  wholly  of  a  personal  nature.*  These 
horrible,  shocking  exposures,  Hamilton  wholly  disap* 
proved ;  and  caused  a  publication  to  be  made  expressing 
his  disapprobation  of  the  republication  of  matter  of  this 
kind,  declaring  '^his  sentiments  to  be  averse  to  all  person- 
alities, not  immediately  connected  with  public  considera- 
tions," t  proudly  overlooking  the  outrage  this  pensioned 
tool  of  Jefferson  had  committed  against  himself. 

While  much  indignation  was  aroused  in  the  public 
mind  by  these  extraordinary  exposures,  Thomas  Paine 
arrived  in  the  United  States.  He  proceeded  to  the  seat 
of  Government ;  where,  through  the  official  Gazette  of 
the  Administration,  he  issued  a  series  of  essays,  teeming 
with  slanders  upon  Washington  and  upon  the  Federal 
party.  But,  enfeebled  by  age  and  vice,  his  pen  had  lost 
its  power.  Disappointed  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
invited  him  back  to  this  country,  Jefferson  suffered  him  to 
repair  in  neglect  to  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  whereof  he 
dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  among  the  few  low  in- 
fidel followers,  whom  his  loathsome  habits  and  gross  ine- 
briety did  not  repel. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  when  Jefferson  is  exhibited, 
by  himself,  in  broad  condemnation  of  the  Press.  When 
he  saw  its  great  power  employed  as  a  mean  to  overturn  a 
government  by  violence,  and  to  deliver  an  excitable,  in- 
jured people  to  all  the  horrors  of  Revolution,  he  has  been 
beheld,  avowing,  "Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  have  a  Government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  Government,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  latter.^     He  has  been  seen  ascribing  the  se- 

*  Jefferson's  Life,  by  Tucker,  ii.  120.     Dewitt's  Jefferson.  **  Sa  vie  et  M 
Ck>rre8pondonce.*'    Part  ii.  84.     Paris.  In  "  la  Berue  des  denz  MaDdes." 
t  Evening  Post,  Sept  29,  1802. 
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cority  of  American  liberties  to  the  influence  of  his  National 
Gazette.  All  soon  is  changed.  He  is  in  power  and  the 
object  of  exposure.  **  Nothing,"  he  wrote,  "  can  now  be 
believed  which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  be- 
eomes  suspicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle." 
*  *  *  "  The  man  who  never  looks  into  a  newspaper  is 
better  informed  than  he  who  reads  them  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than  he  whose  mind 
it  filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors."  * 

*  Jeffsnon's  Woiki,  ▼.  92.    Jefiezwrn  to  KonroU,  Johb  11,  1807. 


CHAPTER   CLXII. 

Ere  the  last  of  Paine's  letters  had  dried  from  the  press, 
the  second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Congress  commenced^ 
and  Jefferson  showed  himself  for  a  time,  a  changed  man. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  inflation  immediately  following 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  No  theme  was  then  be« 
yond  his  reach — ^no  abstract  suffering  beneath  his  sympar 
thies.  He  was  for  **  simplifying  the  Christian  Philosophy/* 
He  would  *^have  no  priests,  and  therefore  no  schisms." 
Religion  was  thenceforth  to  be  a  thing  of  science — History 
an  affair  of  fancy  and  of  faith.*  He  was  unwilling  **  to 
pronounce  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  transmigration  of  souls," 
it  was  not  a  subject  of  "physical  knowledge,**  and  •^Rev- 

*  Jefferson^s  Works,  iv.  438,  ed.  1854.  Jefferson  to  Joel  Barlow,  tiitfaor 
of  *'  The  Columbiad,"  a  wordy  poem.  "  Mr.  Madison  and  myself  have  cot  out 
a  piece  of  work  for  you,  which  is^  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  StAtn  Jrom 
the  dose  of  the  War  downwards.  We  are  rich  ourselves  in  vtaierudsy  and  can 
open  all  the  public  archives  to  yon ;  but  yonr  residence  here  is  essential,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  things  wnot  on  paper,  but  only  witkm 
ourselves  for  verbal  communication.  John  Marshall  is  writing  the  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Wsshington  from  his  papers.  It  is  intended  to  come  out  just  in  time  to 
influence  the  next  Presidential  election.  It  is  written,  therefore,  princq>al]y 
with  a  view  to  eUctioneering  purposes.  But  it  will  consequently  be  out  in  time 
to  aid  you  with  information,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  perversions  of  truA 
necessary  to  be  rectified.  Think  of  this  and  agree  to  it**  Barlow  did  not 
** agree**  to  it. 
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elation  had  chosen  to  leave  it  in  the  dark."  To  discharge 
the  gospels  of  the  mystery  with  which  the  apostles  had 
••enshrouded  "  them,  he  framed  a  travestie  of  them  for  him- 
self. New  England,  which  had  resolutely  refused  him 
her  vote,  cherished  a  large  body  of  clergy.  "  The  iEgis 
of  government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and  of  justice," 
he  wrote,  '*  have  all  been  prostituted  there  to  toll  us  back 
to  the  times  when  we  burnt  witches."  "  The  barbarians 
really  flattered  themselves  they  should  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance  put  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft."  *  Oscil- 
lating between  light  and  shade,  between  pathos  and  rap- 
ture,  his  delectation  was  to  descant  on  exhumated  bones 
and  reviviiied  liberties  ;  and  he  beheld,  as  he  stated,  '^with 
great  grief,  venerable  patriots,  retired  and  weeping  in 
silence,  over  the  rapid  subversion  of  those  principles,  for 
the  attachment  of  which  they  had  sacrificed  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  rejoiced  they  had  lived  to  see  him 
revindicate  their  rights." 

But  now  was  seen,  by  Jefferson's  deportment,  how 
deeply  his  vanity  had  been  pierced.  He  drooped  under 
the  recent  exposures  by  Callender,  which  had  impeached, 
not  only  his  political  character,  but  his  private  integrity, 
for  he  stood  before  the  world  a  convicted  calumniator — a 
pensioner  of  libels.  His  air  was  more  quiet ;  and  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  his  message,  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  bespoke  the  humiliations  he  had  undergone. 
In  this  State  paper,  the  insidious  contrast  between  his 
policy  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  which,  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  official  dignity,  had  marked  his  previous  mes- 
sage, was  repeated,  though  not  three  weeks  had  elapsed, 
since  he  made  again  this  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 

*  Jeflbnoii*B  Woiki»  !▼.  878,  875,  890. 
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of  their  policy,  yet  accompanied  with  vituperations* 
**  The  path  we  have  to  pursue  is  so  quiet,  that  we  have 
nothing  scarcely  to  propose  to  our  legislature.  *  *  *  If 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting  the  labors 
of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  them, 
they  must  become  happy.  Their  finances  are  now  under 
such  a  course  of  application  as  nothing  can  derange,  bnt 
war  or  federalism.  The  gripe  of  the  latter  has  shown 
itself  as  deadly  as  the  jaws  of  theformer.^^  *  But  no  more 
appeals  to  State  prejudices  were  heard.  These  had  been 
the  ladders  of  his  ambition.  Now,  ascended  to  the  cov- 
eted height,  he  viewed  and  treated  the  General  Govern- 
ment as  his  own  estate.  Instead  of  these  appeals,  he  would 
seem  to  have  felt  Hamilton's  rebuke,  and  to  have  adopted, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pupil  of  that  school,  the  leading 
maxims  of  the  Federal  policy.  "  To  cultivate  peace  and 
maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  en- 
terprises, to  foster  our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of  navigation, 
and  for  the  nurture  of  man ;  and  protect  the  manufac- 
tures adapted  to  our  circumstances ;  to  preserve  the  faith 
of  the  Nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  con- 
tracts ;  expend  the  public  money  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  we  would  practice  with  our  own,  and  im- 
pose on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burthens ;  to  keep, 
in  all  things,  within  the  pale  of  our  Constitutional  powers, 
and  cherish  the  Federal  Union,  as  the  only  rock  of  safety,** 
— "  these,  fellow-citizens,"  he  said,  "  are  the  landmarks  by 
which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. 
By  continuing  to  make  these  our  rule  of  action,  we  shall 
endear  to  our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  their 
Constitution,  and  promote  a  union  of  sentiment  and  of 
action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and  safety.** 

•  Jeflfenon's  Works,  it.  458,  ed.  1854. 
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Having  expressed  his  desire,  to  ^*  produce  a  fair  and 
adequate  reciprocity  "  of  trade,  he  adverted  briefly  to  the 
recent  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France,  as  a  meas- 
ure, which,  ''  if  carried  into  effect,  will  make  a  change  in 
the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations."  The  warfare  with 
Tripoli  was  alluded  to ;  a  recent  convention  with  Georgia 
mentioned ;  and  information  given  of  an  increase  of  territo- 
ry by  purchase  from  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  The  fis- 
cal condition  of  the  country  was  more  dwelt  upon.  'The 
increase  of  the  revenue,  not  only  in  amount  but  in  ratio^ 
be  observed,  had  enabled  a  payment  from  the  Treasury 
of  '^  upwards  of  Eight  Millions  of  Dollars,  principal  and 
interest  of  Debt,  exclusive  of  one  million  paid  by  the  sale 
of  Bank  Stock,'^  leaving  in  hand  a  sum  of  **  four  and  a 
half  millions  "  further  to  be  applied.  "  When,"  he  added, 
**  effects  so  salutary  result  from  the  plans  you  have  already 
sanctioned,  when  merely,  by  avoiding /aba  objects  of  eo^ 
pense^  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal 
taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  effec- 
tual payments  towards  the  discharge  of  our  public  debt, 
and  the  emancipation  of  our  posterity  from  that  mortal 
canker,  it  is  an  encouragement,  fellow-citizens,  of  the 
highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun  in  substituting 
economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is  useful  for 
a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practiced 
by  others  under  different  circumstances."  * 

*  John  Adams  to  Jpflbnon,  July,  1818,  Qnincy.  **  Yonr  character  in  his- 
tory may  easily  be  foreseen.  Your  administration  will  be  quoted  by  Philoac^ 
phers  as  a  model  of  profound  wisdom — ^by  Politicians,  as  weak,  superficial, 
and  short-sighted.  Mine,  like  Pope's  woman,  will  have  no  chai(acter  at  alL 
The  inpioiu  idolatry  to  WMhingUm  destroyed  all  character.  His  legacy  of 
ministers  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  tragedy.  Though,  by  his  own  ezpratt 
confession  to  me,  and  by  Pickering*8  confession  to  the  world,  in  his  letters  to 
SuUlTan,  two  of  them,  at  least,  were  foisted  upon  him  by  necessity,  becanae 
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The  only  objects  of  new  expenditure  indicated^  were, 
^  the  procuring  some  smaller  vessels  for  the  Mediterranean 
service^  and  the  building  of  Dry  Docks  at  Washington 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Navy,"  *  to  be  raised  by  **  run- 
ning water.** 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  opposition,  on  this  Menh 
sage,  the  attempt  to  cajole  and  flatter  the  people  was 
much  censured.f  With  what  truth,  they  inquired,  are 
we  told  of  **  peace  and  friendship  abroad,**  when  Spain» 
by  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  has  occluded  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  Artery  of  the  West  ?  What 
evidence  is  it  of  **  friendship  abroad,**  that  another  pow- 
erful nation  has,  without  consulting  us  in  any  shape,  bar- 
gained for  an  important  tract  of  our  Continent,  immedi* 
ately  to  colonize  it  ?  a  measure  so  important  as  to  threaten 
"  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.**  Why 
declare  to  the  people,  that  their  prosperity  resulted  from 
their  **  managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  and 
for  their  own  use,  unembarrassed  by  too  much  regulation, 
unoppressed  by  fiscal  exactions'*?  Has  any  change  in 
this  respect  been  introduced  ?  Have  not  their  skill  and 
industry  always  been  free  7  Has  the  incidental  protec- 
tion, arising  from  the  duties  imposed  on  commerce  and 
navigation,  been  withdrawn  ?     Why  are  the  recent  prO' 

he  could  get  do  other.  The  troth  U,  Hamilton's  infloenoe  over  him  mm  to 
well  known,  that  no  man  fit  for  the  office  of  State  or  War,  wonld  accept  either. 
He  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  snch  as  wonld  accept.  And  this 
necessity  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  canse  of  his  retirement  from  office ;  for 
yon  may  depend  upon  it,  that  retirement  was  not  Tolnntaiy.** 

*  '*  Frigates  and  Seventy-fonrs,"  Jefferson  writes  in  1815,  *'  are  a  sacrifice 
we  mnst  make,  heavy  aa  iii§,  to  the  prejudices  of  a  part  of  oar  citisena." 

t  John  Adams  pnhlidy  charged,  *'  There  is  little  caase  of  apprehenskm  Ibr 
the  principles  of  oar  gk>rioo8  ancestors,"  (maintained  against  Land  and  tiM 
Coart  of  Charles  the  First,)  «*  firom  the  feehle  efforU  of  iibertmm  who  m  am* 
tpirinff  and  irUriffumff  against  thAm." 
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kUritary  duties  laid  by  France  on  American  importations 
covertly  referred  to,  under  the  phrase,  "We  find  in 
parts  of  Europe  monopolizing  discriminations,  which, 
in  the  form  of  duties,  tend  effectually  to  prohibit  the  car- 
rying thither  our  own  pnjduce  in  our  own  vessels"  ?  On 
what  ground,  the  hope  expressed  that  "  existing  amities 
would  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity,"  when 
the  settled  policy  of  France  forbade  such  hope  ?  when, 
instead  of  the  bold  and  erect  attitude,  which,  on  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States,  their  counsels,  solely  governed  by  a  regard  to 
temporary  popularity,  exhibit  a  narrow  weakness,  sure  to 
invite  aggression  on  the  first  outbreak  of  war, — an  event 
near  and  to  be  provided  for.  And  how  far  justifiable  the 
assertions  made  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  that  Britain 
bad  gone,  in  her  countervailing  duties,  "beyond  the  legal 
limits  of  the  treaty,"  ^  when  in  fact  she  had  stopped  far 
shcNTt  of  the  limits  of  that  compact.f  With  what  wisdom 
are  the  discriminating  duties,  once,  in  the  favorite  theory 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  proposed  to  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  now  to  be  repealed  ?  Was  it,  as  alleged,  that 
they  had  "operated  like  a  charm  in  time  of  war,  but  were 
not  calculated  for  peace"?  Had  not  the  European  war 
occurred,  it  was  asserted,  foreign  tonnage  would  not  have 
been  known  in  our  ports.  By  turning  neutral  vessels 
into  our  trade,  in  order  to  avoid  the  aggressions  of  the 
belligerents,  that  tonnage  was  encouraged,  for  which,  in 
peace,  the  discrimination  would  have  insured   an  ample 

•  Giles  on  Edward  Smith's  rt'solutions  to  repeal  the  di?criminating  dnties. 

f  Listead  of  laying  10  per  cent,  additional  on  the  duties  paid  bj  her  own 
Importers,  as  by  treaty  she  might  have  done,  that  being  the  rate  of  our  alien 
dnties,  the  duty  actually  laid  by  her  on  the  important  export,  Tobacco,  was 
only  seven-tenths  of  a  farthing  per  pound,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent.  Similar 
modcrmtioii  was  seen  as  to  other  American  exports. 
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substitute,  in  the  American  Shipping.  That  discrimina- 
tion, now  decried,  had  insured  to  us  the  carriage  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  imports,  and  of  ten-twelfths  of  oar 
exports.  Referring  to  the  fiscal  topics  of  the  Message,  it 
was  asked,  with  what  regard  to  character,  has  the  Chief 
Magistrate  spoken  of  the  ability  to  discharge  Eight  Mil- 
lions of  debt,  ^  without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal 
taxes "  ?  Do  not  the  uncollected  balances  of  those  very 
taxes  constitute*  one-sixth  of  the  resources,  which,  in  the 
report  from  the  Treasury  Department,  are  applicable  to 
other  demands,  and  enable  the  residue  to  be  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  ?  Why  the  ambiguous  language 
as  to  "  the  receipts  of  external  duties  for  the  last  twelve 
months,"  but  to  induce  the  belief  they  occurred  within 
the  year  ?  And  why  his  loose  assertion  as  to  the  "  great- 
est ratio  of  increase"?  These  receipts  were  a  part,  and 
a  large  part,  of  the  products  of  importations  in  the  au- 
tumn of  eighteen  hundred  one,  and  those  then  ordered 
for  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  were  made  on  an  expectation 
of  the  continuance  of  the  War.  The  Treasury  Report f 
showed,  that,  comparing  the  last  quarter,  when  the  effect 
of  the  peace  was  felt,  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter, 
there  had  been  a  diminution  of  more  than  a  million.  But, 
with  resources  so  ample,  and  in  providing  which,  the 
present  Administration  had  no  part,  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Head  of  the  Treasury  Department  ?  In 
the  single  operation,  the  first  of  any  moment  under  the 
new  Administration — the  remittances  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt — there  had  been  a  positive  loss  of  a  sum  of  consid- 

•  State  Papers,  Finance,  ii.  6,  6. 

f  Gallatin's  Report  to  the  Senate,  December  20,  1802,  states  five  milliont 
of  dollars  in  the  Treasury ;  $400,000  nncollected  arreiurs  of  the  direct  Tax  ;  And 
nearly  $700,000  of  the  nncollected  arrears  of  the  Iniemal  taxet,  in  the  whole 
fix  millUmt,  as  applicable  to  the  debt  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Maryland. 
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ermble  magnitude.  Had  any  similar  loss  been  incurred 
Qiider  the  management  of  either  of  his  predecessors  ?  A 
more  serious  charge  was  made,  that  the  fund  of  seven 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  set  apart  by  an 
met  of  the  previous  Session  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt, 
had  not  been  applied,  as  the  law  required  ;  and  a  sale  of 
put  of  the  stock,  belonging  to  the  Government  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  shown  to  have  been  made 
under  the  alleged  authority  of  a  former  Act  of  Congress, 
apon  a  contingency  which  had  not  arisen. 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  its  atten- 
tkm  was  again  called  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
•eeond  article  of  the  Constitution.  Little  interest  was 
shown  as  to  Hamilton's  most  important  proposition,  pre- 
sented by  Huger  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  division  of  the 
States  into  Electoral  districts;  but  that  which  contem- 
plated a  designation  of  the  Candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  much  debated.  Both  were  postponed 
to  the  next  Session.  The  expansive  capacity  of  this  form 
of  Government  was,  at  this  time,  seen  in  the  addition  to 
the  Union  of  another  State,  bearing  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  which  forms  one  of  its  boundaries — the  State 
of  Ohio,  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  this  great  Republic ;  but  whose  Constitution 
showed  the  Democratic  opinions  prevalent  on  the  great 
Western  frontier.  It  reduced  the  Executive  power  al- 
most to  a  non-entity,  elevating  and  enlarging  that  of  the 
Legislature,  giving  to  it  the  election  of  the  Judges  to  hold 
office  for  a  short  term  of  years ;  thus  destroying  their  in- 
dependence, and  that  of  all  the  other  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  sheriffs  and  coroners,  who,  with  the  Govern- 
or, were  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people, 
residents  for  a  year,  and  who  had  been  charged  with  a 
tax. 
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A  proposal  was  again  made  to  abolish  the  Mint,  bul 
more  in  compliance  with  former  pledges,  than  from  an 
earnest  purpose.  It  was  again  resisted  by  the  Federal- 
ists, and  the  existence  of  the  Mint  was  prolonged  for  m 
term  of  five  years.  The  recommendation  of  a  Dry  Dock, 
at  the  seat  of  (government,  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  twelve  frigates,  was  considered  in  committee ;  but 
doubts  being  entertained  as  to  the  measure,  a  reference 
was  ordered  to  ascertain  '*  its  usefulness  and  propriety." 
For  this  delay  the  President  was  soothed  by  the  success 
of  a  favorite  scheme.  In  imitation  of  a  project  proposed 
by  Paine  to  the  Government  of  France  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  him  to  Jefferson, 
the  construction  of  Chinboats  was  authorized.^  The  sub* 
marine  Torpedo  was  a  matter  of  later  thought. 

Another  subject  of  the  Message,  which,  it  is  seen, 
gave  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion — the  repeal  of  the 
discriminating  tonnage  duties,  had  frequently  occupied 
the  counsels  of  Congress.  Much  zeal  was  exhibited  in 
its  favor,  but  the  mercantile  interests  opposed  it,  and 
were  supported  by  the  industrial  classes  connected  with 
Ship-building. 

An  overture  was  made  to  Great  Britain,  and  she  re- 
pealed her  countervailing  duties  in  expectation  of  similar 
legislation  here.  A  report  to  this  efiect  was  made  in 
Congress,  but  the  subject  lingered  through  the  Session. 
Probably  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  President  from  his 
own  proposition,  now  that  so  great  public  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested,  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the  bill,  re- 
quiring what  was  not  expected  to  be  granted,  the  opening 

*  One  hundred  and  Bereoty-siz  Gunboats  were  built,  the  cost  ezceedSng  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  all  soon  after  abandoned  to  decaj  as  utterlj  worth* 
leas. 
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of  the  Colonial  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  proffered  repeal. 

The  Committee  was  finally  discharged  from  its  con- 
■ideration,  and  the  subject  was  not  resumed.  The  uni- 
form advocacy  of  Freedom  of  trade  has  been  claimed  as 
the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  past  shows  this  claim  unfounded. 
Fickleness  of  purpose  on  this,  as  on  most  great  questions, 
bad  been  its  characteristic. 

Important  as  some  of  these  matters  were,  they  were 
justly  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  of  subordinate  moment. 
The  fate  of  Louisiana  was  the  great,  the  paramount  ques- 
tion of  public  interest.  Though  the  views  of  France  had 
been  suspected,  no  positive  intelligence  of  its  cession  by 
Spain,  (which  took  place  the  day  after  France  concluded 
ber  late  treaty  with  this  Country)  reached  it,  till  about 
tbe  time  of  the  receipt  of  a  letter  by  Hamilton,  addressed 
to  him  from  Paris.''  Feeling  the  immense  importance  of 
this  matter,  and  willing  to  show  to  the  administration  his 
sense  of  it,  he  immediately  enclosed  this  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.f 

Hamilton  now  watched  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion with  intense  solicitude ;  and  rising  above  all  party 
Tiews,  gave  his  entire  personal  influence  in  support  of  the 
acquisition  of  that  vast,  invaluable  territory. 

Rumors  of  this  cession  reaching  London  a  few  days 
mfter  the  date  of  Hamilton's  advices,  the  American  Am- 
bassador communicated  them  to  Madison  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  one.  "  What 
effect,"  he  remarked,  "  a  plain  and  judicious  representation 
upon  this  subject,  made  to  the  French  Government  by  a 

•  March  23,  1801.     Constable  to  Hamflton.    Hamilton's  Works,  vl  624. 
t  May  20,  1801.    Hamilton  to  Madisoo. 
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Minister  of  talents  and  entitled  to  confidence,  would  be 
likely  to  have,  is  quite  beyond  any  means  of  judging 
which  I  possess ;  but,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others 
of  importance,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  we  have 
not  such  a  character  as  this  at  Paris."  On  the  first  of  the 
following  June,  he  apprized  him,  that  this  change  of  Mas- 
ters was  received  by  the  British  Government  with  much 
reluctance,  as  enabHng  France  '*  to  extend  her  influence 
and  perhaps  her  dominion  up  the  Mississippi,  and  through 
the  lakes  even  to  Canada,"  thus  '^  realizing  the  plan,  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  seven  years' 
war  took  place,"  and  for  the  important  consideration,  the 
dangers  to  which  her  West  India  Colonies  would  be  ex^ 
posed. 

Several  months  elapsed,  but  no  certain  information 
was  obtained  by  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject.  Madison  at 
last,  in  a  letter  *  hastening  the  departure  of  Livingston, 
instructed  him  to  dissuade  the  acquisition,  if  not  made, 
if  made,  that  '<  nothing  be  said  or  done  which  will  unne- 
cessarily irritate  our  future  neighbors,  or  check  the  liberal- 
ity which  they  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  in  relation  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  through  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." In  the  next  place,  he  asked  him  to  try  to  induce 
France  to  cede  the  Floridas,  or  at  least  West  Florida — if 
they  yet  belonged  to  Spain,  to  make  a  similar  efibrt  with 
her. 

It  was  the  policy  of  France  to  keep  the  United  States 
in  the  dark  until  she  was  prepared  to  act.  The  first  Con- 
sul, intent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  nation  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  had  resolved  to  re-estabFish  its 
Colonial  power  in  the  West  Indies.  Guadaloupe  had 
submitted  to  her  arms,  and  the  wasting  of  her  troops  in 

•  Sept  28,  1801. 
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the  attempted  recovery  of  St.  Domingo,  had  alone  de- 
layed the  military  occupation  of  New  Orleans,  as  the 
second  step  in  the  enlargement  of  her  Empire  on  the 
American  Continent,  which  he  saw,  in  the  future,  might 
be  extended  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  United  States  could,  if  England  should  acquiesce, 
present  the  only  barrier,  and  from  them,  in  this  new  era 
of  their  politics,  he  felt  assured  that  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Nor  was  Jefferson,  himself,  unaware  of 
the  light  in  which  he  stood.  **  It  is  well,"  he  wrote  to 
Livingston,  "  however,  to  be  able  to  inform  you  generally, 
through  a  safe  channel,  that  we  stand  completely  corrected 
of  the  error,  that  either  the  government  or  the  nation  of 
France  has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.  The  portion 
of  that  country  which  forms  an  exception,  though  re- 
spectable in  weight,  is  weak  in  numbers.  On  the  con- 
trary»  it  appears  evident,  that  an  unfriendly  spirit  prevails 
in  the  most  important  individuals  of  the  Government, 
towards  us." 

A  private  letter  from  Jefferson,  of  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  to  the  American  Envoy 
at  Paris,  shows  that  Buonaparte  was  not  mistaken,  and 
places  him  in  an  aspect,  from  which  mockery  would  not 
remain  aloof,  were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of  the  interest  to 
which  it  relates.  "It  completely  reverses,"  he  wrote, 
''all  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  Of  all  nations 
of  any  consideration,  France  is  the  one,  which,  hitherto, 
has  offered  the  fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any 
conflict  of  right,  and  the  most  points  of  a  communion  of 
interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have  ever  looked  to  her 
as  our  natural  friend ^  as  one  with  which  we  could  never 
have  an  occasion  of  difference."  He  had  pronounced  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
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ninety,  England  to  be  **our  natural  enemy^  and  he  had 
treated  her  as  such.  Now  he  proceeds — "There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  an 
attitude  of  defiance."  He  then  points  to  "  the  union  of 
two  nations,  the  United  States  and  England,  and  the 
holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and  Amer* 
ican  nations,"  as  the  inevitable  consequences.  "  This  is 
not  a  state  of  things,  we  seek  or  desire."  *  *  *  "  It  is 
not  from  a  fear  of  France  that  we  deprecate  the  measure 
proposed  by  her."  *  *  *  « But  it  is  from  a  sincere  love 
of  peace  and  a  firm  persuasion  ;  that,  b6und  to  France  by 
the  interests  and  the  strong  sympathies  still  existing  Mn 
the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  insure  their  continuance,  we  are  secure  of  a  long 
course  of  peace." 

Having  argued  the  little  value  of  this  acquisition  to 
France,  he  adds — "  If  France  considers  Louisiana,  how- 
ever, as  indispensable  for  her  views,  she  might,  perhaps^ 
be  willing  to  look  about  for  arrangements  which  might 
reconcile  it  to  our  interests.  If  any  thing  could  do  this,  it 
would  be  ceding  to  us  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas.  This  would  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  remove 
the  causes  of  jarring  and  irritation  between  us ;  and  per* 
haps  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  might  produce  other 
means  of  making  the  measure  permanently  conciliatory 
to  our  interests  and  friendships.  It  would,  at  any  rate, 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  meas- 
ures for  countervailing  such  an  operation  by  arrangements 
in  another  quarter."  *  *  *  «I  pray  you,"  he  closed,  "to 
cherish  Dupont."* 

*  JeffexBOD^i  Woriu,  !▼.  481,  ed.  1854. 
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Dupont  de  Nemours  was  a  respectable  native  of 
France,  residing  in  the  United  States.  Seven  days  after 
his  private  letter  to  Livingston,  Jefferson  addressed  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Dupont,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  "to 
impress  on  the  Government  of  France  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  their  taking  possession  of  Louisiana,"  and 
that  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Floridas 
would  be  but  a  palliation.  It  was  in  substance,  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  language  to  Livingston,  with  this  re- 
markable addition,  as  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  gentleman,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  large  portion  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  the 
disinterested  patriotism  of  a  part  of  whose  leaders,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  Presidency.  "  There  is  another  service 
you  can  render.  I  am  told  that  Talleyrand  is  personally 
hostile  to  us.  This,  I  suppose,  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
X,  y,  z  history.  But  he  should  consider,  that,  that  was 
the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
consolidation  of  their  power.  This  nation  has  done  him 
justice  by  dismissing  them ;  that  those  in  power  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  disbelieved  that  story,  and  saw  in  it  noth* 
isig  but  an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country ;  that  we  enter- 
tain, towards  him  personally  the  most  friendly  dispositions ; 
that,  as  to  the  government  of  France,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  state  of  things  there  to  understand  what  it  is^  and 
have  no  inclination  to  meddle  in  their  settlement.*'  *  Had 
m  daguerreotype  been  taken  of  Talleyrand's  sardonic  ex- 
pression at  the  instant  of  receiving  this  message,  what  a 
history  it  would  have  told ! 

A  confidential  despatch  of  Madison  to  Livingston,  six 
days  later,  of  the  first  of  May,  shows  how  well  founded 
was  Jefferson's  satisfaction  with  the  friendship  of  France. 

•  Jeflbnon*!  Worici,  ir.  435,  ed.  1854. 
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'*  The  conduct  of  the  French  Government,  in  paying  so 
little  attention  to  its  obligations  under  the  treaty,  in  neg- 
lecting its  debts  to  our  citizens ;  in  giving  no  answers  to 
your  complaints  and  expostulations,  which,  you  say,  is  the 
case  with  those  of  other  foreign  ministers,  also;  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  reserve  as  to  Louisiana,  which  tacitly  con- 
tradicts the  language  first  held  to  you  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  gives  tokens,  as  little  auspicious  to  the 
true  interests  of  France  herself,  as  to  the  rights  and  juit 
objects  of  the  United  States."  He  repeats  the  deprecations 
and  expostulations  pf  Jefierson,  adding — '*  it  would  be  a 
most  precious  acquisition ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  terms 
could  be  satisfied,  by  charging  on  the  acquisition  itself 
the  restitutions  and  other  debts  to  American  citizens,  great 
liberality  would  doubtless  be  indulged  by  this  Government.** 
If  the  past  history  of  this  country  points  to  Madison,  as 
being  more  than  any  other  citizen  of  America,  the  cause 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on,  and  the  contempt  manifested 
towards  it  by  France,  this  letter  is  pregnant  of  another 
fact.  With  him  originated  the  proposition  to  barter  **  the 
restitutions  and  other  debts  due  to  American  citizens" 
for  the  purchase  of  this  vast  domain,  the  payment  of 
which,  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  his  party  to  refuse 
to  those  citizens,  thus  despoiled. 

After  a  perusal  of  these  communications,  who  can 
deny  that  Livingston,  in  the  following  terms,  truly  depicts 
the  impression  which  the  previous  conduct  and  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  had  made  on  the 
statesmen  of  France. 

"  I  found  the  credit  and  character  of  our  nation  very 
low.  They  were  considered  as  interested  speculators, 
whose  god  was  money.  The  features  of  our  Statesmen, 
drawn  from  the  caricatures  ii).  our  newspapers,  were 
viewed  as  real  likenesses ;  and  the  Democracy  of  Amer- 
Vol.  VIL— 39 
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ica  was  believed  to  be  the  mad  Jacobinism  of  France. 
The  President  was  considered,  as  among  the  most  mad, 
because  the  head  of  the  party."^     That  Livingston  should 
have  embodied  such  language  in  a  public  despatch  to  the 
American  Government,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he 
hold  JefTerson  and  his  Cabinet.^     A  despatch  of  Madison 
to  Charles  Pinckney,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
of  the  eleventh  of  May,  states  "the  denial  of  the  cession** 
by  Talleyrand,  and  his  "  refusal  of  any  explanations  ;** 
aod  speaks  of  the  "  chances  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the 
transaction.''     lie  then  proposes,  if  Spain  should  ^retain 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  wish  of  the  President 
that  every  effort  and  address  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,   including   New   Orleans,  may  be  ceded   to 
the  United  States  ;   and  the  Mississippi  made  a  common 
boundary  with  a  common  use  of  its  navigation  for  them 
and   Spain;"   offering  "a  guaranty ^^  to  Spain  "of  her 
territory  beyond   the  Mississippi."      Under  the   limited 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  opposition  to 
the  late  treaty  w  ith  Great  Britain  had  urged  of  the  treaty 
power,  where  would  be  found  the  power  of  giving  such  a 
guaranty  ?     And  if  given,  what  might  have  been  its  con- 
sequences 7 

The  advices  of  Livingston  furnished  no  relief  to  the 
alarmed,  anxious  Cabinet,  but  confirmed  the  belief  that 
France  intended  to  occupy  and  to  hold  Louisiana.  He 
wrote,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  that  an  expedition 
was  preparing,  which  Bernadotte  was  to  command — Col- 
lot  to  be  second  in  command — Adet,  prefect ; — that  the 
French  maintained  great  reserve.     No  information  could 

*  Randall,  ill  51,  sajs :  *<  Some  other  letten  passed  which  an  not  neeu- 
mrjf  to  be  mentioned ;"  omitting  this  letter. 
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be  obtained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  purchase,  as  to  their 
intentions,  or  when  they  would  take  possession,  that  the 
insincerity  and  duplicity  practiced  rendered  it  clear,  that 
they  apprehended  opposition  on  the  part  of  America,  to 
their  plans.  **!  wait  impatiently,**  Livingston  wrote, 
"some  further  instructions  from  you,  those  I  have,  in 
some  sort,  prohibiting  such  measures  as  may  show  any 
dissatisfaction  on  the  subject,  of  which,  however,  I  doubt 
the  policy.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  as  to  induce  vm 
to  risk  something  to  defeat  it.** 

Subsequently,  he  informed  them,  that  by  the  recent 
treaty  of  Spain  with  France,  "  the  cession  had  been  made 
of  Louisiana  generally.  The  French,  you  know,  have 
always  extended  it  to  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  country 
on  the  Ohio  !**  He  adds,  **  All  that  can  be  done  here,  will 
be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  cession  of  New  Orleans,  either 
by  purchase,  or  offering  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry  to 
France,  on  such  terms  as  shall  promise  advantages  to  her 
commerce."  *  *  *  "An  arrangement  of  this  sort,  if  they 
listen  to  it,  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  both  countries 
and  only  hurtful  to  Britain.  If  to  this,  we  could  add  a 
stipulation,  that  she  shall  never  possess  the  Floridas,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  a 
conquest  of  them,  cede  them  to  us,  our  affairs  in  that 
quarter  would  stand  as  well  as  I  could  wish  ;  and  the 
colonies  that  France  might  attempt  to  establish  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  too  feeble  to  injure  us.  I 
find  them  very  anxious  to  have  the  ports  of  Pensacola 
and  St.  Augustine,  as  they  dread  our  having  command 
of  the  Gulf.  I  confess  this  appears  to  me  no  very  impor- 
tant object,  and  if  they  would  be  content  with  these,  and 
give  us  West  Florida  and  New  Orleans,  even  at  a  large 
priccy  we  should  not  hesitate.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
not  communicated  to  me  what  are  precisely  the  utmost 
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limits  of  the  sum  I  may  venture  to  offer  in  cash  or  in  our 
demands."  * 

The  rising  excitement  of  this  country  had,  meamf^^hile, 
driven  the  Cabinet  to  authorize  overtures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.t  Livingston 
presented  a  memorial  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust, in  order  to  prove  that  this  colony  would  bp  neither 
commercially  nor  politically  beneficial  to  France.  Soon 
after  presenting  it,  he  wrote  :  *'  I  yesterday  made  several 
propositions  to  the  Minister  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana. 
He  told  me  frankly  that  every  offer  was  premature ; — 
that  the  French  Government  had  determined  to  take  pos* 
session  first,  so  that  you  must  consider  the  business  ab- 
solutely determined  on."  X 

A  subsequent  despatch  §  again  urged  Madison  to  be 
explicit.  **  I  am  at  present,"  Livingston  stated,  '*  wholly 
unauthorized  as  to  any  offers  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
make ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  receive  this 
Country,  or  any  interest  in  it,  as  a  free  gift>^  A  few 
days  after,  he  wrote  :  "  The  Government  will  give  no  an- 
swer to  my  notes  on  the  subject.  They  will  say  nothing 
on  that  of  our  limits  or  of  our  right  under  the  Spanish 
Treaty.  Clarke  has  been  presented  to  (Jeneral  Victor, 
as  a  merchant  from  Louisiana.  The  General,  probably, 
did  not  conceal  his  views,  which  are  nothing  short  of  tak- 
ing exactly  what  they  find  convenient.    We  asked,  what 

•  American  Archives,  Forsigii  RelatioiM,  ii.  519.    July  80,  1802. 

f  Ibid.  May  1,  1802.  Madiaon  to  Livingston:  '*Yoa  will  also  ponoe 
bj  prudent  meant,  the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  cession ;  particnlarly, 
whether  it  includes  the  Floridas  as  well  as  New  Orleans ;  and  endeavoor  to 
ttteertun  the  price  at  which  these,  if  included  in  the  cession,  would  be  yielded 
to  the  United  States." 

X  Ibid.    September  1,  1802. 

§  November  2, 1802. 
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they  meant  to  do  as  to  our  right  of  entrepot  f  He  spoke 
of  the  treaty  as  waste  paper.  *  *  *  If  you  will  look  back 
to  some  of  my  letters  on  this  subject,  you  will  see  my 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  ourselves  by 
force  and  ships  at  homey  and  by  alliance  abroad.  No 
prudence  will,  I  fear,  prevent  hostilities  ere  long.**  * 

This  was  the  latest  intelligence  received  from  Pans 
before  Congress  reassembled.  A  copy,  however,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  communicated  to  Madison,  of  a  Proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  prohibiting 
"  the  deposit  of  American  effects  at  New  Orleans,  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety -five ; 
and  that  the  river''  (Mississippi)  ^' was  also  shut  against 
the  external  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  port." 
Madison,  being  thus  advised,  addressed  an  earnest  de- 
spatch to  Pinckney.  He  supposed  this  proclamation  was 
the  unauthorized  act  of  the  Intendant.  He  could  not 
impute  it  to  Spain.  ^'  The  President  expects,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  will  neither  lose  a  moment  in  coun< 
termanding  it,  nor  hesitate  to  repair  every  damage  which 
may  result  from  it.  You  are  aware  of  the  sensibility  of 
our  Western  citizens  to  such  an  occurrence.  This  sensi- 
bility is  justified  by  the  interest  they  have  at  stake.  The 
Mississippi  is  to  them  every  thing."  f 

The  Message  of  Jefferson  to  Congress  gave  no  inti- 
mation of  the  condition  or  terms  on  which  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  had  been  made  by  Spain.  Were  the  rights  re- 
served in  the  treaty  with  her,  secured,  or  was  all  access 
to  the  Ocean  cut  off?  Had  the  Government  received 
any  positive  or  ofHcial  information  of  the  interdiction  of 
the  Deposit  by  Spain  ?  These  were  questions  of  immense, 

•  American  Archives,  Foreign  Relations,  ii.  519.    November  11, 1801 
f  Ibid,  527.    November  27, 1808. 
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of  immeasurable  importance.  The  Administration  ivas 
frightened  and  gloomy.  Its  partisans  in  Congress  trem- 
bled. The  Western  people  vferc  indignant,  ready  to  rise 
in  arms.  Total  silence  would  not  be  endured ;  and,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  John  Randolph,  still  the 
sanctioned  leader  in  the  House,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  moved  a  call  on  the 
President  for  information. 

The  reply  communicated  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
Intendant  of  Louisiana,  closing  the  Mississippi,  and  inter- 
dicting a  deposit  of  American  effects.  **  In  making  this 
communication,"  Jefferson  remarked,  **  I  deem  it  proper 
to  observe,  that  I  am  led  by  the  regard  due  to  the  rights 
miul  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  just  sensi- 
bility of  the  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  more  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  irregular  proceeding  at  New  Orleans, 
to  lose  not  a  moment  in  causing  every  step  to  be  taken 
which  the  occasion  claimed  from  me  ;  being  equally  aware 
of  the  obligation  to  maintain,  in  all  cases,  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  to  employ,  for  that  purpose,  those  just  and 
honorable  means  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the 
United  States."  The  despatches  from  the  Department  of 
State  were  referred  to. 

The  great  interests  at  stake,  it  was  believed  by  the 
Federalists,  might  require  the  prompt  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  immediate  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
with  a  view  to  bold  it  by  force,  might  be  necessary  ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  cession  by  Spain  might  fully  justify  a 
resort  to  force.  She  had  stipulated,  in  case  New  Orleans 
was  not  continued  as  a  place  of  Deposit,  to  assign  an 
equivalent  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
port  of  New  Orleans  was  suddenly  closed ;  had  she  ful- 
filled her  stipulation  ? 

The  right  to  a  place  of  deposit  was  a  perfect  right. 
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Redress  for  the  injurj  by  an  immediate  exertion  of  the 
National  force  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  Nations. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  this  matter,  a  leading 
Federalist  moved  that  the  official  documents  as  to  this 
Cession  be  laid  before  the  House,  with  a  report  explain- 
ing its  conditions,  under  the  usual  reservation.  This  reso- 
lution  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  was  rejected. 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  to  General  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  written  at  this  time,  shows  the  impression  the  course 
of  the  Government  had  made  upon  him.  It  bears  date 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
two: 

*<  Mt  Dear  Sir  :— A  garden,  yon  know,  is  a  very  usual  refuge  of  a 
disappointed  politician.  Accordingly,  I  have  purchased  a  few  acres 
about  nine  miles  from  town,  have  built  a  house,  and  am  cultivating  a 
garden.  The  melons  in  jour  country  are  very  fine ;  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  send  me  some  seed  both  of  the  water  and  musk  melon  ? 
My  daughter  adds  another  request,  which  is,  for  three  or  four  of  your 
paroquets.  She  is  very  fond  of  birds.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  quar- 
ter, the  sending  of  which  can  give  you  pleasure,  you  have  only  to  name 
them.  As  Farmers,  a  new  source  of  sympathy  has  arisen  between  us ; 
and  I  am  pleased  with  every  thing  in  which  our  likings  and  tastes  can 
be  approximated. 

"  Amidst  the  triumphant  reign  of  Democracy,  do  you  retain  suffi- 
cient interest  in  public  affairs  to  feel  any  curiosity  about  what  is  going 
on  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Administration  have 
as  yet  made  no  material  impression  to  their  disadvantage.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  malady  is  rather  progres.sive,  than  upon  the  de* 
dine  in  our  Northern  quarter.  The  last  lullaby  message,  instead  of 
inspiring  contempt,  attracts  praise.  Mankind  are  forever  destined  to 
be  the  dupes  of  bold  or  cunning  imposture.  But  a  difficult  knot  has 
been  twisted  by  the  incidents  of  the  Cession  of  Louisiana,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  the  deposit  of  New  Orleans.  You  have  seen  the  soft 
turn  given  to  this  in  the  message.  Yet  we  are  told,  the  President,  In 
conversation,  is  very  stout.  The  great  embarrassment  must  be,  how 
to  carry  on  war  without  taxes.    The  pretty  scheme  of  substitatiQg 
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•eoooiny  to  Uzmtion  will  not  do  here.    And  a  war  would  be  a  terrible 
oomment  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  internal  revenue. 

"Yet  how  is  popularity  to  be  preserved  with  the  Western  partizans, 
if  their  iutercsts  are  tamely  aacriliced  ?  Will  the  artifice  be,  for  the 
Chief  to  hold  a  bold  language,  and  the  subalterns  to  act  a  feeble  part  ? 
Time  must  explain.  You  know  my  general  theory  as  to  our  Western 
•flUrs.  I  have  always  held  that  the  UNnr  or  the  Empire,  and  the 
beat  interests  of  our  nation  require,  that  we  should  annex  to  the  United 
States  all  the  territory  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  New  Orleans  included. 
Of  ODorse,  I  infer,  that  in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  energy  is  wis- 
dom.   Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.    Ever  yours." 

Pinckney,  at  the  close  of  his  answer,  remarked : 

•*  Does  there  not  appear  to  be  a  great  want  of  nerve  and  energy  in 
the  measures  our  rulers  are  adopting?  They  are  not  calculated  to 
ttToid  war ;  and  we  shall  have  to  encounter  it  in  a  shameful  state  of  un- 
preparedness.  Yet  such  is  the  infatuation  of  the  people,  that  Anti-fed- 
ertlism  certainly  gains  ground  in  this  State,  which  can  only  exist  by  a 
strong  Union  and  firm  Government.*' 

What  to  do  Jefferson  was  wholly  at  a  loss.  The  diffi- 
culty which  he  did  not  dare  to  meet,  for  energy  implies 
and  involves  responsibilities,  he  resolved  to  parry.  On 
the  rejection  of  the  resolution,  calling  for  the  official  doc- 
uments relative  to  the  Cession  of  Louisiana,  documents, 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  and  contempt  of  the  American  people,  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  closed,  though  his 
partizans  had  before  proclaimed,  that  a  'government 
should  have  no  secrets.'  And  then,  after  the  knowledge 
that  Spain  had  seized  American  vessels,  imprisoned  their 
■eamen,  and  of  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi,  Resolu- 
tions were  submitted  by  John  Randolph,  on  the  third  of 
January, — "  that  this  House  receive  with  great  sensibility 
the  information  of  a  disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  New  Orleans,  to  obstruct  the  nav- 
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igation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations ; — that,  adhering 
to  the  humane  and  wise  policy  which  ought  ever  to  char^ 
acterize  a  free  people,  and  by  which  the  United  States 
have  always  proposed  to  be  governed ;  willing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact  to  the  unauthor» 
ized  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  rather  than  to  a  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  re- 
lying  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  vigilance  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Executive,  they  will  wait  the  issue  of  such 
measures,  as  that  department  of  the  Government  shall 
have  proposed,  for  asserting  the  rights  and  vindicating 
the  injuries  of  the  United  States — holding  it  to  be  their 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  unalterable  deter* 
mination  to  maintain  the  boundaries  and  the  rights  of 
navigation  and  commerce  through  the  river  Mississippi, 
as  established  by  existing  treaties." 

This  procedure  did  not  satisfy  the  Federalists.  Three 
resolutions  were  moved  by  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecti- 
cut.— ^The  first  was,  in  substance,  a  repetition  of  the  last 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  moved 
by  Hamilton, — "  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi." 
The  second  declared,  that  this  navigation  had  been  re- 
cently obstructed ;  and  the  third  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  a  committee  to  inquire,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  Legislative  measures  are  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi." 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  dominance, 
was  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  President,  as  its  Chief. 
These  resolutions,  looking  to  Legislative  action,  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  this  policy.  They  were  post- 
poned, some  of  the  Western  members,  disregarding  party 
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lines^  voting  with  the  FederaUsts.*  The  resolutions  moved 
by  Randolph  were  then  passed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  Hamilton,  so  vehe- 
mently denounced  in  the  instance  of  the  mission  of  Jay 
to  London,  was  followed,  though  with  a  party  design* 
Recent  as  was  the  embassy  of  Livingston,  Monroe,  whose 
term  of  office  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  expired,  was, 
OD  the  tenth  of  January,  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  France,  with  ulterior  commissions  to  London  and 
Bladrid.  Livingston's  free  comments  were  thus  rebuked ; 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  Administration  was  also  secured 
to  Virginia. 

It  did  not  escape  remark,  that  Monroe  was  one  of  the 
ten  Senators  who,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
iroted  a  disapproval  of  the  mission  of  an  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Great  Britain,  "  inexpedient,  because  the  com- 
munication could  be  made  through  the  Resident  Minister 
at  much  less  expence  ;'*  f  that  he  also  objected  to  that  mis- 
skm  as  being  **  a  measure  without  tone,  and  one  which 
secured  to  that  power,  time^  which,  of  all  things  it  wished 
to  secure/'  An  objection  to  his  second  mission  to  Paris, 
which  more  offended  the  better  public  sense,  was  found- 
ed on  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  during  his  previous 
embassy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  ninety-five,  during 
a  negociation  pending  between  France  and  Spain,;];  when 

*  January  7,  1803.    50  to  82. 

f  In  January,  1809,  Monroe  wrote  Jeffenon,  proposing  a  mission  of  the 
tame  person  to  France  and  England,  "to  have  no  connection  with  the  Minister 
on  the  ground  in  either  coantiy,"  and  offered  himself  as  the  candidate  to  fill 
llila  extraordinary  donhle  mission. 

}  The  Committee  of  Pnhlio  Safety  instmcled  Barthelemy,  when  at  Basle, 
f  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Louisiana,  and  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  St  Domingo ;  or  that  France  should  retun  the  provinces  of  Gnipiscoa,  and 
particiilarly  Fontarahia  and  St  Sebastian,  which  had  been  conquered  by  her 
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asked  by  Cambaceres  and  Boissy  D'AngloB,  ^  whether  we 
wished  to  possess  the  Floridas,  since  it  was  intimated  it 
would  be  easy  for  France  to  obtain  them,  but  which  she 
would  not  do  otherwise  than  to  cede  them  to  the  United 
States,"  Monroe  replied,  that  he  had  no  power  to  answer 
such  an  interrogatory,  but  **  was  well  persuaded  that  we 
did  not  wish  an  extension  of  our  territory  ^^  I 

The  rejection  of  such  a  proposal  without  waiting  the 
decision  of  his  own  government  excited  increased  distrust 
of  Monroe's  fitness  for  this  important  mission.*  This  ap- 
pointment excited  in  Livingston  no  very  agreeable  emo- 
tions. He,  probably,  was  not  aware  that  Jefferson,  at  the 
time  of  each  of  his  letters  to  him,  had  authorized  a  private 
individual,  a  Frenchman,  to  approach  the  government  of 
France. 

The  letter  of  Jefferson,  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
announcing  his  appointment  to  Monroe,  states,  the  '*  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind  is  extreme.  In  the  Western  Coun- 
try, it  is  natural,  and  grounded  on  honest  motives.  In 
the  seaports,  it  proceeds  from  a  desire  for  war,  which  in- 
creases the  Mercantile  lottery.  In  the  Federalists  gen- 
erally, and  especially  those  of  Congress,  the  object  is  to 
force  us  into  war,  if  possible,  in  order  to  derange  oor 
finances ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  attach  the  Western 
Country  to  them  as  their  best  friends,  and  thus  get  into 
power.  Remonstrances  and  memorials  are  now  circulat- 
ing through  the  whole  of  the  Western  Country,  and 
signed  by  the  body  of  the  people.    The  measures  we 

*  *'  It  18  possible,*'  Goayernenr  Morris,  (who  had  been  snperseded  bj  lion- 
roe)  wrote  Livingston,  "  that  I  am  unjust  to  Mr.  Monroe,  but  really  I  consider 
him  as  a  person  of  mediocrity  in  every  respect  Just  exceptions  lie  against 
hia  diplomatic  character,  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  oonsideratioB,  Itft 
appointment  must  appear  extraordinary  to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  It  is,  itaatt^ 
a  most  unwary  ttep ;  and  will  lower  our  Government  in  public  estimation.'* 
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have  been  pursuing,  being  invisible,  do  not  satisfy  their 
minds.  Something  sensible,  therefore,  has  become  neces- 
sary ;  and,  indeed,  our  object  of  purchasing  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  is  a  measure  liable  to  assume  so  many 
Aapes  that  no  instructions  could  be  squared  to  fit  them." 
^On  the  event  of  this  mission,^  he  adds,  ^depend  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  this  Republic.'* 

In  another  letter,*  Jefferson  shows  clearly  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  nerve  to  resort  to  decisive  measures ; 
and,  although  he  was  apprised  that  the  possession  of  New 
Orleans  by  France  would  ultimately  render  a  contest 
with  her  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  permit  her  to  clutch 
the  Key  of  the  Western  States.  ''We  shall  still  en- 
deavour,'' he  says,  if  the  attempt  to  purchase  should  fail, 
^  to  go  on  in  peace  and  friendship  with  our  neighbourSy  as 
long  as  we  can,  if  our  rights  of  navigation  and  deposite 
are  respected.^^ 

But,  although  he  viewed  ^  the  crisis  as  the  most  im- 
portant the  United  States  had  ever  met  with  since  their 
independence,  and  which  is  to  decide  their  future  charac- 
ter and  career;"  and  though  he  placed  ^the  issue  of  this 
crisis  "  on  the  success  of  this  negotiation  for  a  purchase ; 
after  having  been  advised  of  the  determination  of  France 
to  occupy  and  hold  her  late  acquisition,  yet,  even  in  the 
terms  of  purchase  authorized  to  be  proposed,  the  para- 
mount consideration  in  all  his  measures  is  seen  to  be,-^ 
a  narrow  and  unstatesmanlike  economy,  a  timid  avoid- 
ance of  increase  of  debt.  "  It  may  be  said,"  he  writes, 
^  if  this  object  be  so  all  important  to  us,  why  do  we  not 
offer  such  a  sum  as  to  insure  its  purchase  7  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  are  an  Agricultural  people,  poor  in  money, 
and  owing  great  debts.  *  *  *  We  have  calculated  our 

•  tfeflbnon  to  Dnpont,  JeflEbnon's  Wotk^  hr.  467,  ed.  1864.  Febj.  1803. 
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resources,  and  find  the  sum  to  be  moderate  which  they 
would  enable  us  to  pay ;  and  we  know  from  late  trials 
that  little  can  be  added  to  it  by  borrowing ! "  What  and 
when  were  these  trials?  "The  country  too,"  he  add% 
"  which  we  wish  to  purchase,  except  the  portion  already 
granted,  and  which  must  be  confirmed  to  the  private 
holders,  is  a  barren  sand,  six  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  formed  by  deposition  of  the  sands  by  the  Gulf^ 
Stream,  in  its  circular  course  round  the  Mexican  Gulf; 
and  which,  being  spent  after  performing  a  semicircle,  has 
made  from  its  last  depositions  the  sand-bank  of  East  Flor- 
ida. In  West  Florida,  indeed,  there  are,  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  some  rich  bottoms,  formed  by  the  mud 
brought  from  the  upper  country.  These  bottoms  are  all 
possessed  by  individuals.  But  the  spaces  between  river 
and  river  are  mere  banks  of  sand ;  and  in  East  Florida 
there  are  neither  rivers,  nor  consequently  any  bottoms. 
We  cannot  then  make  any  thing  by  a  sale  of  the  lands  to 
individuals.  So  that  it  is  peace  alone  which  makes  it  an 
object  with  us ;  and  which  ought  to  make  the  cession  de- 
sirable to  France." 

Such  was  the  language  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  confi- 
dential French  agent  by  the  President  of  these  United 
States — language  that  would  naturally  be,  and  probably 
was  intended,  to  be  repeated  to  Buonaparte,  then  standf- 
ing  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  world.  "We  are  poor,  owing 
great  debts,  unable  to  borrow." — "The  Country  to  be 
bought  is  a  mere  performance  of  the  Gulf  Stream,"— *•  a 
sand  bank,"  and  a  "  mud  deposit,"  by  the  sale  of  which 
"  we  cannot  make  any  thing."  Who  can  be  surprised, 
when  the  President  of  this  Republic  places  himself  before 
Napoleon  as  a  huckster,  that  he  should  have  pronounced 
the  United  States — *  a  nation  of  traders '  ? 
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When  its  subsequent  history  shall  show  this  Republic 
a  prey  to  rapacity,  treated  i^ith  scorn  and  contumely,  un* 
til  it  became  the  mere  subsidiary  of  a  power,  which 
measured  nations  only  by  their  ability  to  injure  or  to 
avenge,  and  by  their  indomitable  will,  who  can  wonder, 
after  such  an  exhibition  ? 

The  Federalists  would  have  raised  these  United  States 
from  this  suppliant  posture.  They  looked  back  to  the 
period  when  England  issued  her  indefensible  order  to  her 
cruisers,  and  recalled  with  just  pride,  the  language  of 
Hamilton  addressed  by  Washington  to  Congress :  **  There 
is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation 
of  weakness.  If  we  desire  peace,  one  of  the  most  power- 
lol  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known, 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

Their  efforts,  at  this  time,  to  impart  firmness  to  the 
cennsels  of  the  Administration  were  prompted  by  the 
■UMt  exciting  public  considerations.  In  an  Address  to 
tbe  First  Consul,  received  at  this  moment  in  America,  a 
development  of  the  extending  views  of  France,  was  seen. 
In  this  document,  well  framed  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  her 
despotic  ruler,  the  glories  of  a  future  empire  in  the  west- 
ern continent  are  held  up  to  his  dazzled  view  :  ~  Fancy  in 
ita  happiest  mood  cannot  combine  all  the  felicities  of  na- 
ture and  society  in  a  more  absolute  degree,  than  will  be 
actually  combined,  when  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  placed  under  the  auspices  of  France.  The  Nile  flows  m 
a  torrid  climate,  through  a  long  and  narrow  valley.  Does 
tbii  river  bestow  riches  worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  nation  to  gain  them,  and  shall  the  greater  Nile  of  the 
western  hemisphere  be  neglected  7  A  Nile,  whose  inun- 
dations difiuse  the  fertility  of  Egypt  twenty  leagues  from 
its  shores,  which  oocupies  a  valley  wider  than  from  the 
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Djjna  to  the  Rhine,  which  flows  among  the  most  beau ti Ail 
dales,  and  under  benignant  seasons  ;  and  which  is  skirtod 
by  a  civilized  and  kindred  nation  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  extensive  regions,  over  which  the  tide  of  grow* 
ing  population  may  spread  itself  without  hindrance  <»r 
danger."  *'  The  prosperity  of  the  French  colony  will  de^ 
mand  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river.  The  Master 
of  the  Mississippi  will  be  placed  so  as  to  control,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  the  internal  waves  of  faction. 
He  holds  in  his  hands  the  bread  of  the  settlements  weatr 
ward  of  the  hills.  He  may  dispense  or  withhold  it  at  bii 
pleasure.  See  we  not,  the  mighty  influence  that  this 
power  will  give  us  over  the  counsels  of  the  States  ?  " 

The  safety  of  this  colony  is  inferred  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government,  the  different  interests  of 
the  States,  their  geographical  divisions,  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Democratic  party.  '*  Suspicious,  vengeful,  and 
irascible  to  England,  their  charity  thinks  no  wrong,  ei^ 
dures  much,  and  is  easy  of  entreaty  to  Frenchmen. 
What  obvious  and  convenient  tools  will  these  prove  in 
any  critical  affairs  ?  "  "  The  majority  of  their  rulers  are 
pliant  clay,  fittest  for  our  use.  From  these  we  may  exact 
neutrality  to  all  our  schemes.  They  will  take  pains  to 
shut  their  eyes  against  future  evils."  Other  dangers  are 
depicted.  "  When  war  becomes  the  topic  of  discourse, 
well  may  they  deprecate  a  quarrel  with  France.  They 
will  turn  their  eyes  to  the  calamities  of  St.  Domingo— 
an  example  is  before  their  eyes  of  a  servile  war.  The 
only  aliens  and  enemies  within  their  borders  are  not  the 
blacks.  We  shall  find  in  the  Indian  tribes,  an  army  per- 
manently cantoned  in  the  most  convenient  stations — a 
terrible  militia,  more  destructive  while  scattered  through 
the  hostile  settlements,  and  along  the  open  frontier,  than 
an  equal  force  of  our  own.     We  shall  find  in  the  bowels 
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of  the  States  a  mischief  that  only  wants  the  touch  o^a 
well-directed  spark,  to  involve,  in  its  explosion,  the  utter 
ruin  of  half  their  nation.  Such  will  be  the  powers  we 
•hall  derive  from  a  military  station,  and  a  growing  colony 
on  the  Mississippi — a  province  cheaply  purchased  at  ten 
times  the  cost  to  which  it  will  subject  us/' 

While  such  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  France 
for  the  permanent  occupation  of  Louisiana,  chiefly 
prompted  by  the  weakness  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  impotence  and  pusillanimity  of  the  Administration 
and  its  subservience  to  France,  Jefferson  shows  in  bis 
private  letters  and  in  his  public  acts,  how  just  was  the 
estimate  entertained  of  him.  *'  The  great  mass  of  our 
people  are  agricultural ;  and  the  commercial  cities,  though, 
by  the  command  of  newspapers,  they  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  have  little  effect  in  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  as  different  in  sentiment  and  character 
from  the  country  people  as  any  two  distinct  nations,  and 
are  clamorous  against  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  agricultural  interest.*^  *  This  letter  was  addressed  to 
a  gentleman  in  France.  His  public  policy  is  seen  in  a 
circular  issued,  as  he  states,  by  request  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  **  urging  the  importance  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Governments,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Militia 
system  adopted  by  the  National  legislature  *  *  *  as  will, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  benign  Providence,  render  the 
Militia  a  sure  and  permanent  bulwark  of  National  de- 
fence." Having,  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  "benign  Providence,"  (although  little  more 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seized  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  "  a  condemnation  of  the  alliance  between 

•  Jiflteioii'f  Woik%  IT.  468,  ed.  18M.    To  Mr.  Pietet,  Fob.  6, 1808. 
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Church  and  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  saying  why  he  did  not  proclaim  fastings  and 
thanksgivings,")  he  adds:  ''None  but  an  armed  nation 
can  dispense  with  a  standing  army  ;  to  iieep  ours  armed 
and  disciplined,  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  important,  but 
especially  so  at  a  moment  when  the  rights  the  most  essen- 
tial to  our  welfare  have  been  violated,  and  an  infraction 
of  treaty  committed  without  color  or  pretext."  *  While 
with  such  halting  means  Jefferson  was  content,  the  Fed* 
eralists  were  quick  to  the  honor  of  the  Nation,  and  all 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  France  holding  so  near  a  neigh- 
borhood. To  avert  them,  they  were  willing  and  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  risk  a  war. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  the  breast  of  Buona- 
parte, whose  vast  ambition  recognized  no  other  limits 
than  the  limits  of  the  Globe.  Livingston  had,  meanwhile, 
exhausted  persuasion.  At  the  moment  the  energetic 
resolutions  of  Ross  were  under  discussion,  he  wrote  to 
Madison :  ^  I  am  now  lying  upon  my  oars,  in  hopes  of 
something  explicit  from  you.  I  consider  the  object  of 
immense  importance,  and  this,  perhaps,  the  favorable 
moment  to  press  it."  f  Eight  days  after  Congress  bad 
adjourned,  he  again  wrote  to  Madison  :  '*  I  told  you  that 
M.  Talleyrand  had  assured  me  that  no  sale  would  be 
heard  of ;"  adding  the  following  day :  "  With  respect  to 
a  negociation  for  Louisiana,  I  think  nothing  will  be  ef- 
fected here."  He  apprised  the  Government  of  the  de- 
termination of  Buonaparte  to  accredit  Bernadotte,  as  En« 
voy  to  the  United  States,  who  was  to  be  in  command  of 
the  Expedition  to  New  Orleans,  then  lying  in  the  Dutch 
ports,  "  of  the  delay  of  which,"  he  stated,  "  the  First 
Consul  often  complained." 

•  Jefienon's  Worki,  ir.  469.  f  Febnuuy  18, 1809. 
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Hamilton,  who  has  been  seen  throughout  all  his  offi- 
cial life,  the  great,  prominent  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Western  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  **  Unity  of  ths 
American  Empire,''  had  repeatedly  avowed  his  convic- 
tions of  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  great 
emergency.  Having  waited  in  vain  some  indication  of  a 
determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  he 
felt  that  precious  moments  were  being  lost ;  that  the  dan- 
ger was  imminent ;  that  the  projects  of  France  ought  to 
be  anticipated  ;  and  he  determined  to  give  an  impulse 
that  would  not  be  withstood.  With  this  view,  he  pre- 
pared the  following  article,  which  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished over  the  signature  of  "  Pericles,''  in  the  gazette  of 
the  Federal  party,  known  to  have  been  the  channel  of 
his  opinions,  presenting  an  outline  of  the  effective  meas- 
ures he  thought  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  Jefferson  to  action. 

**For  the  Evening  Post. 

Since  the  question  of  Independence,  none  has  oc- 
corred  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States  than 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France. 

This  event  threatens  the  early  dismemberment  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  country ;  more  immediately,  the 
safety  of  all  the  Southern  States ;  and  remotely,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  whole  Union.  This  is  the  portentous 
aspect  which  the  affair  presents  to  all  men  of  sound  and 
reflecting  minds  of  whatever  party ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  the  only  question  which  now  offers  itself, 
iBp  how  is  the  evil  to  be  averted  ? 

The  strict  right  to  resort  at  once  to  War^  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  manifest 
and  great  danger  to  the  Nation ;  the  nature  of  the  Ces- 
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sion  to  France,  extending  to  ancient  limits  without  respect 
to  our  rights  by  treaty  ;  the  direct  infraction  of  an  im- 
portant article  of  the  treaty  itself,  in  withholding  the  de* 
posit  of  New  Orleans ;  either  of  these  affords  justifiable 
cause  of  War,  and  that  they  would  authorize  immediate 
hostilities,  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  most  scrupulooi 
mind. 

The  whole  is  then  a  question  of  expediency.     Two' 
courses  only  present :  First,  to.  negociate,  and  endeavour 
to  purchase ;  and  if  this  fails,  to  go  to  war.     Secondly, 
to  seize  at  once  on  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans,  and 
then  negociate. 

A  strong  objection  offers  itself  to  the  first.  There  is 
not  the  most  distant  probability  that  the  ambitious  and 
aggrandizing  views  of  Buonaparte  will  commute  the  ter* 
ritory  for  money.  Its  acquisition  is  of  immense  import 
tance  to  France,  and  has  long  been  an  object  of  her  ex- 
treme solicitude.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  purchase,  in 
the  first  instance,  will  certainly  fail ;  and  in  the  end,  war 
must  be  resorted  to,  under  all  the  accumulation  of  diffi- 
culties caused  by  a  previous  and  strongly-fortified  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  our  adversary. 

The  second  plan  is,  therefore,  evidently  the  best. 
First,  because  effectual ;  the  acquisition  easy ;  the  preser- 
vation afterwards  easy  :  the  evils  of  a  war  with  France,  at 
this  time  are  certainly  not  very  formidable  ;  her  fleet  crip- 
pled and  powerless  ;  her  Treasury  empty ;  her  resources 
almost  dried  up  ;  in  short,  gasping  for  breath  after  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  which,  though  it  left  her  victorious,  left 
her  nearly  exhausted  under  her  extraordinary  exertions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  might  count  with  certainty  on  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain  with  her  powerful  navy. 

Secondly,  this  plan  is  preferable  because  it  affords  os 
the  only  chance  of  avoiding  a  long-continued  war.  When 
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we  have  once  taken  possession,  the  business  will  present 
itself  to  France  in  a  new  aspect.  She  will  then  have  to 
weigh  the  immense  difficulties,  if  not  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability, of  wresting  it  from  us.  In  this  posture  of  af- 
fiurs  she  will  naturally  conclude,  it  is  her  interest  to  bar- 
gain* Now  it  may  become  expedient  to  terminate  hostil- 
ities by  a  purchase,  and  a  cheaper  one  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  To  secure  the  better  prospect  of  final  suc- 
cess, the  following  auxiliary  measures  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  army  should  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  men, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
quest. Preparations  for  increasing  our  naval  force  should 
be  made.  The  Militia  should  be  classed,  and  effectual 
provision  made  for  raising,  on  an  emergency,  forty  thou- 
iuid  nu3n.  Negociations  should  be  pushed  with  Great 
Britain,  to  induce  her  to  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate fully  with  us,  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  plan 
fbould  be  adopted  and  proclaimed  before  the  departure 
of  our  envoy. 

Such  measures  would  astonish  and  disconcert  Buona- 
jiarte  himself;  our  envoy  would  be  enabled  to  speak  and 
treat  with  effect,  and  all  Europe  would  be  taught  to  re- 
spect us. 

These  ideas  have  been  long  entertained  by  the  wri- 
ter, but  he  has  never  given  himself  the  trouble  to  commit 
them  to  the  public,  because  be  despaired  of  their  being 
adopted.  They  are  now  thrown  out  with  very  little  hope 
of  their  producing  any  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, yet  with  the  encouragement  that  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  decisive  meas- 
ures. If  the  President  would  adopt  this  course,  he  might 
yet  retrieve  his  character ;  induce  the  best  part  of  the 
community  to  look  favorably  on  his  political  career,  exalt 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  save  the  Country  and  se- 
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cure  a  permanent  fame.  Bat,  for  this,  alas !  Jefferson  u 
not  destined ! " 

At  this  moment,  a  Delegate  fVom  Mississippi  presented 
a  memorial  from  the  legislature  of  that  territory,  which 
stated,  that  beside  shutting  the  port,  the  Intendant  of 
Louisiana  had  recently  issued  a  Proclamation  inhibiting 
all  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Its  people  ten- 
dered their  services  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  actual  cession  to  France  was  not  positively  ascer- 
tained. The  seizure  of  New  Orleans  would  be  an  act  of 
hostility  only  towards  Spain  ;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  most 
scrupulous,  Spain  had  furnished  cause  of  War.  Thus 
prompted  to  and  justified  in  vigorous  measures,  a  series 
of  commanding  Resolutions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
by  Ross,  whose  residence  in  a  District  of  Countr}'  at  the 
head  of  the  interior  Western  Navigation  indicated  him  flB 
their  most  appropriate  channel. 

These  Resolutions  declared  the  indubitable  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  a  place  of  deposit  at  its  mouth ; — that  the  late  in- 
fraction was  unquestionably  a  hostile  aggression  on  their 
honor  and  interest ; — that  it  did  not  consist  with  the  dig- 
nity or  safety  of  this  Union  to  hold  a  right  so  important 
by  a  tenure  so  uncertain  ;  that  they  must  obtain  complete 
security  for  its  full  and  peaceable  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
such  place  or  places  in  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  or  the 
adjacent  territories  as  he  may  deem  fit  or  convenient  for 
these  purposes ;  and  to  employ  fifty  thousand  Militia  to- 
gether with  the  Naval  and  Military  forces  of  the  Union, 
for  effecting  these  objects,  and  that  five  millions  of  dollars 
be  appropriated. 
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Dreading  the  efTect  of  a  public  exposure  of  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Cabinet,  when  Ross,  the  mover  of  these 
resolutions,  was  about  to  address  the  Senate,  its  doors 
alBO  were  suddenly  closed.  He  declared  he  would  not 
offer  them  in  secret.  A  Democratic  caucus  was  held ; 
and  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  Senate  doors  should  be 
opened  the  next  day.  These  resolutions  were  forthwith 
vehemently  assailed,  and  substitutes  oflered.  They  au- 
thorized the  call  of  eighty  thousand  militia,  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  expence,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  arsenals  on  the  Western  Waters. 

Limited  and  inadequate  as  was  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
in  contenting  himself  with  urging  the  *'  carrying  into  effect 
the  Militia  system  by  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  governments,"  thus  throwing  the  responsibility 
and  the  expense  on  them,  he  admits,  at  this  time,  his  dis- 
trust of  a  peaceful  acquisition  of  New  Orleans.  "  Although 
I  do  not  count  with  confidence  on  obtaining  New  Orleans 
from  France  for  money,  yet  I  am  confident  in  the  policy 
of  putting  off  the  day  of  contention  for  it,  till  we  have 
leisened  the  embarrassment  of  debt,  accumulated  instead 
of  being  discharged  by  our  predecessors ;  till  we  obtain 
more  of  that  strength  which  is  growing  on  us  so  rapidly  ; 
and  especially  till  we  have  planted  a  population  on  the 
Mississippi,  itself  sufficient  to  do  Us  own  uxn-k  without 
marching  men  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
•hores,  to  perish  by  fatigue  and  unfriendly  climates.**  * 
There  must  be  no  more  debt,  no  regular  army ;  nothing 
decisive,  better  than  these,  in  his  view,  would  be  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana  by  an  army  of  France.  How 
like  the  counsels  of  the  timid  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo* 
lution.     Better  than  incur  the  chances  of  a  war  with 

•  Aprfl  80,  1880.     Jeffezwm's  Woriu,  iv.  488^  ed.  1854. 
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England,  **  put  off  the  contention,**  it  was  urged  by  the 
Tories,  and  wait  the  day,  when  the  increased  population 
of  the  Colonies  would  forbid  attack  or  swallow  up  an  in- 
vading army,  or  more  gentle  counsels  sway  her  throno  I 

The  friends  of  the  Administration  admitted  the  Talue 
of  the  right  of  deposit,  that  it  had  been  violated,  and  if 
negotiation  was  unsuccessful,  that  war  was  inevitable; 
but  urged,  that   the  infraction  might  be  unauthorized; 
that  negotiation  ought  to  precede  force,  and  that  policy 
dissuaded  a  resort  to  arms.     Ross  replied,  if  the  infraction 
be  unauthorized,  the  design  must  be  that  of  an  enemy 
and  should  be  so  treated.     Instances  of  the  seizure  aad 
condemnation  of  American  property  by  Spain,  and  of  the 
imprisonment  of  its  owners,  were  adduced  to  show  her 
hostility.     The  propriety  of  previous  negotiation  was  ad- 
mitted, in  cases  of  minor  injury — not  so,  in  those  of  in- 
vasion of  domain— of  a  blockade,  of  a  forced  contribution, 
certainly  not,  where  the  existence  of  a  Nation  is  attacked. 
— "  You,'*  Ross  exclaimed,  "  you  hazard  convulsion  and 
dissolution,  because  possibly  the  aggressor  has  reasons  for 
the  outrage  you  do  not  yet  know.     This  cannot  be  wfte. 
This  cannot  be  the  course  which  National   honor  and 
safety  call  us  to  pursue.     You  never  can  abandon  the 
right  now  denied  and  wrested  from  your  hands,     k  is 
said,  these  resolutions  necessarily  induce  war,  and  that 
thus  our  National  debt  will  be  increased.     Our  object  is 
not  War,  but  security  for  a  right,  without  which  our 
Union,  our  political  existence,  cannot  continue.     Should 
war  arise,  it  will  be  less  an  evil  than  insecure  and  delusive 
hopes  of  tranquillity.     War  will  increase  your  debt,  but 
not  more,  nor  as  much,  as  vain  attempts  to  secure  ibis 
right  another  way  ;  and  after  failing,  you  must  have  war.'* 

**  It  has  been  said,*  we  may  have  a  place  of  depotil 

*  Beferriiig  to  Dewitt  ClintoiL 
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within  our  territory,  and  navigate  thence.  The  nearest 
point  upon  our  territory,  is  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
Sea,  the  river  crooked,  the  current  rapid,  the  anchorage 
bad.  Without  the  privilege  of  the  shore,  the  navigation 
woald  be  impracticable.  The  Senator  has  advanced  the 
estraordinary  position,  that,  if  our  adversaries  have  time 
ID  prepare,  we  also  have  time  to  prepare,  but  he  resists 
the  resolutions,  and  proposes  no  effectual  military  prepa- 
rations. A  substitute  is  offered  of  eighty  thousand  Militia. 
We  accept  it.  Our  resolutions,  it  is  said,  are  inoperative. 
Alter  them  and  give  an  unqualified  discretion,  but  exercise 
that  discretion.  Will  such  measures  impede  the  nego- 
Umtion?  They  would  give  effect  to  it.  Our  Envoy  has 
not  sailed.  Let  him  take  this  act  with  him.  He  will  then 
haTC  more  means,  and  more  forcible  arguments  to  urge 
tiie  object  of  his  mission.  The  whole  matter  was  known 
at  the  opening  of  Congress,  yet  no  step  is  taken,  until  our 
resolutions  are  proposed.  Now  you  are  willing  to  do 
aomething.  Full  confidence  in  negotiation  is  avowed. 
But  are  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity T  We  are  told,  we  are  to  look  for  more  powerful 
neighbors.  What  right  has  Spain  to  give  us  these  neigh- 
bors without  consulting  us  ?  The  Floridas  must  belong 
to  the  Masters  of  Louisiana.  They  have  the  lock  and  key 
of  the  whole  Western  Country.  There  is  no  egress  or 
ingress  without  their  leave.  They  have  three  thousand 
miles  on  your  interior  frontier — the  command  of  your 
outlet — seven  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast.  They  become 
Matters  of  the  Western  world.  Yet  you  are  content  to 
purchase  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas ! !  France,  you 
tell  us,  will  confirm  our  right  of  Deposit  and  of  free  navi- 
gation. We  shall  hold  by  their  courtesy,  not  by  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  Government.  They  will  permit.  But 
— You  cannot  enforce.     Will  she  ask  no  return?     Has 
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she  no  ulterior  views?  No?  During  the  insidious  in- 
terval, they  will  be  driving  rivet  after  rivet  into  the  iron 
yoke  which  is  to  gall  us  and  our  children.  We  must 
commerce  through  a  line  of  batteries  manned  by  vet* 
erans,  and  return*  home  with  the  proceeds,  through  a 
fortified  camp.  Why  not  place  a  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  while  the  Atlantic  States  are  ready  to  sup- 
port you?  Are  you  sure  you  will  ever  again  find  the 
same  disposition  ?  At  the  next  session  of  this  Congress, 
no  such  offer  may  be  made.  There  may  be  a  pressure 
which  will  forbid  it.  If  the  Resolutions  are  too  strong 
remodel  them.  If  the  means  are  inadequate,  propose 
others  more  effective.  But  as  you  value  the  best  interests 
of  the  Western  Country  and  the  Union  with  those  States, 
seize  the  present  opportunity  of  securing  it  forever.** 

After  many  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  by  the 
Federalists,  to  induce  measures  commensurate  with  the 
menaced  dangers,  the  substituted  resolutions  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  were  adopted  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  third  of  March,  a  bill  giving  power  to  employ 
the  militia,  became  a  law. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  this  session,  was  the  in- 
itiation of  measures  in  relation  to  what  was  called  **  the 
Yazoo"  speculation.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  in 
the  year  ninety-five,  authorized  the  sale  of  four  tracts  of 
land,  estimated  to  contain  forty  millions  of  acres,  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  be- 
came the  property  of  four  companies.  The  legislators 
were  proved  to  have  been  corrupted,  and  the  grand  juries 
of  the  State  presented  this  grant  as  a  public  robbery.  A 
new  legislature  was  chosen  in  reference  to  this  grant ; 
and,  by  the  vote  of  all  but  three  members,  it  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  act  of  grant  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  records.     One  of  these  companies  availing  itself  pf  a 
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provision  in  an  agreement  between  Georgia  and  the 
United  States,  that  they  might  dispose  of  or  appropriate 
five  milhons  of  acres  of  these  lands  m  compensation  for 
certain  unrecognized  claims,  now  petitioned  Congress  to 
satisfy  their  claim  by  purchase  or  commutation.  Madi- 
son, Gallatin,  and  Lincoln,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  this  pre- 
tension, reported  in  favor  of  this  petition.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  was,  it  is  stated,  at  the  head  of 
this  company,  and  the  agent  for  its  prosecution  in  Con- 
gress, upon  whose  votes  the  influence  of  numerous  con- 
tracts was  charged  to  have  been  brought  to  bear. 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  this  session,  after  a  ve- 
hement exposure  by  Randolph  of  the  gross  corruption 
practised,  a  compact  concluded  between  these  Commis- 
sioners and  those  of  Georgia,  was  announced  by  Jefierson 
to  Congress.  It  precipitately  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
these  lands,  whose  area  would  constitute  an  extensive 
State,  though  the  Indian  title  to  only  a  very  small  part 
had  been  extinguished.  To  this  purchase  the  assent  of 
Georgia  was  bought  for  a  trivial  sum. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

While  the  fate  of  Louisiana  occupied  the  deliberations 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  State  of 
New  York  assumed  a  character  which  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Hamilton  and  of  other  reflecting  men. 

The  utility  of  banks,  as  instruments  of  commerce,  had 
been  long  and  duly  estimated  in  the  great  marts  of  the 
Union,  but  the  employment  of  them  as  mere  political  en- 
gines was  recent.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  charter  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  a  charter  which, 
it  is  seen,  Hamilton  stated,  was  obtained  by  a  trick.  The 
author  of  this  corrupting  precedent  was  Aaron  Burr! 
To  the  influence  of  this  bank  was  chiefly,  confidently,  and 
openly  ascribed,  by  the  active  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  familiar  with  its  secret  operations,  the  result 
of  the  election  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  raised  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency,  and  Burr  to  the  second  office  of 
this  government. 

A  successful  example  of  corruption  is  not  soon  forgot- 
ten. It  has  proved  a  great  fountain  of  evil  pouring  forth 
its  bitter  poisons  upon  this  country  and  people.  A  mean 
so  easy  to  be  commanded,  of  such  extensive  and  almost 
resistless  influence,  was  now  again  resorted  to.  The 
project  of  a  great  *'  State  Bank  "  was  probably  cotempo- 
rary  with  the  recovery  of  power  by  the  Democratic  party 
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in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  objects  were  to  enrich 
the  leaders  and  to  perpetuate  their  ascendancy.  A  peti- 
tion for  a  charter  was  signed  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
State.  The  directors  were  privately  selected — private 
subscriptions  to  its  capital  were  obtained.  A  portion  of 
the  shares  was  allotted  to  individuals ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, Federalists  seeking  to  subscribe,  were,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  their  political  opinions,  rejected.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  was  reserved  to  reward  party 
services,  and  to  secure  the  grant  of  a  charter  by  purchas- 
ing the  votes  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  When  the 
bill  was  under  discussion,  a  motion  that  the  books  be 
opened  to  receive  subscriptions  was  defeated  ;  and  this 
bank  was  chartered  under  a  subsisting  bargain  that  the 
private  allotment  of  the  shares  should  be  made.  Thus 
the  mercenary  views  of  the  Democratic  partisans  were 
attained.     A  great  political  engine  was  created. 

At  the  same  session,  other  individuals  residing  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  also  applied  for  a  bank  charter.  A 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  directors  of  the 
•* State  Bank**  against  this  application,  they  proposing 
that  all  the  surplus  funds  of  the  State,  then  dormant  in 
the  Treasury,  should  be  vested  in  their  bank.  The  more 
to  augment  their  profits,  these  politicians  sought  to  en- 
gross the  revenue  of  the  salt  springs  of  the  State,  by  ob- 
taining a  lease  of  them  to  their  bank  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  This  lease  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  combination.  The  fraud  was  exposed  ; 
and,  a  part  of  the  Democratic  members  uniting  with  the 
Federalists,  the  lease  was  refused. 

The  multiplication  of  chartered  banks  is  seen  early  to 
have  disquieted  Hamilton.  While  the  Federalists  pos- 
sessed the  control  of  the  State,  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  the  power  of  creating  banks  was 
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never  exerted  by  them.  The  establishment  of  that  bank 
was  the  result  of  necessity  produced  by  the  impotence  of 
the  Confederation,  and  after  a  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  instituted,  they  felt  that  the  high  and  delicate  office 
of  creating  a  paper  currency  ought  to  be  exclusively  ex- 
ercised by  the  Government  of  the  whole  nation.* 

The  dangers  he  had  early  apprehended  from  *' a  hydra 
of  banks"  were  now  fully  before  him,  and  he  saw  that  the 
only  remedy,  onevtot  free  from  objections,  against  these 
gross  and  growing  legislative  corruptions,  was  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  system  of  free  banking — a  system  since  not 
a  little  abused. 

There  were  at  this  time  no  individuals  in  the  United 
States  of  sufficient  wealth  to  become  private  bankers. 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  an  association ;  and  Ham- 
ilton framed  articles  of  limited  co-partnership  for  an  union 
of  several  capitals  under  the  style  of  **  The  Merchants* 
Bank."  Every  stockholder  became  a  member  of  this 
joint  stock  Company,  and  the  holders  of  its  engagements 
were  declared  to  accept  them  on  the  condition,  that  they 
gave  credit  to  the  funds  of  the  association,  and  disavowed 
any  recourse  to  the  separate  property  of  its  members* 
which  limited  liability  was  expressed  on  the  face  of  such  en- 
gagements. The  company  was  prohibited  dealing  in  any 
commerce,  except  of  Bullion ;  and  its  duration  was  defined. 

The  second  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  department 
had  retired  from  office  without  the  means  of  supporting 
his  family,  but  specially  honored  by  Washington  for  his 
fidelity.  In  view  of  his  public  services  and  actuated  by 
personal  regard,  Hamilton  had  recently  projected  a  mer-  , 

*  Lord  Ashbtirton  in  hiA  "  Enqnuy  into  the  canseB,  &o.,  of  the  orden  in 
council,*^  states,  that  ixp  to  the  year  1805  (the  time  when  the  effect  of  tlie 
multiplication  of  hanks  hj  the  Democratic  party  hegan  to  he  felt)  there  were 
no  hank  failures  in  the  U.  S.    P.  40. 
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cantile  association,  over  which  he  invited  Oliver  Wolcott 
to  preside,  oflering  to  promote  its  success  by  becoming  a 
contributor  to  its  capital.^  This  precise  plan  was  not 
carried  into  efTect.  To  make  a  provision  for  his  faithful 
friend,  he  was,  at  Hamilton's  instance,  chosen  President 
of  this  new  institution. 

The  Directors  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  manifested  a 
determined  hostility  to  this  dreaded  rival.  At  their  in- 
stance, the  alarming  example  was  giveif  of  calling  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  attack  this  private  right.  From  this  meet- 
ing a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  offering  a 
douceur  for  an  increase  of  the  capital  of  their  bank ;  the 
political  influence  it  had  exerted  over  the  elections  of  the 
City  being  a  prominent  ground  on  which  this  claim  was 
preferred. 

At  their  instance,  also,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  restrain  unincorporated 
Banking  Associations.^  After  much  opposition,  it  passed 
by  small  majorities  of  each  house.  The  Council  of  Revi- 
sion was  divided  ;  those  opposed  to  the  act  insisting  on  its 
unconstitutionality  as  an  invasion  of  private  rights  and  an 
interference  with  the  free  employment  of  capital,  which 
those  rights  and  public  policy  forbade.  It  nevertheless 
became  a  law. 

The  restrictions  it  imposed  produced  the  apprehended 
consequences.  Candidates  were  selected  for  the  Legisla- 
ture with  reference  solely  to  banking  applications.  Coun- 
ties were  drilled  to  ensure  their  success.  A  corps  of 
intriguers  ramifying  the  State  was  embodied  ;  and  en- 
rcamping  around  the  Legislature,  dictated  its  laws.  Year 
after  year,  scenes  of  open,  shameless,  unparalleled  profli- 
gacy succeeded  to  each  other,  until  at  last,  after  a  suc- 

*  Hunaton*!  Woik%  tL  649. 
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cessful  effort  to  subject  the  money  corporations  of  the 
State  to  a  political  commission,  the  people,  preferring  to 
risk  other  evils  than  to  endure  the  continuance  of  this 
dangerous  influence  of  thirty  years'  duration,  repealed 
this  restraining  act,  generated,  as  has  been  seen,  in  gross 
corruption. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Hamilton  had  urged  a  law 
by  which  the  electors  of  President  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people-in  electoral  districts ;  that  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  nature  was  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, but  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  that  body,  over  which 
the  influence  of  Virginia  was  now  absolute.  The  effort 
to  induce  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  New  York  was 
renewed,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  the  dominant  party  avow- 
ing their  determination  to  secure  an  undivided  State  vote, 
through  the  Legislature. 

The  measure  which  now  most  excited  alarm  was  a  bill 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  great  pub- 
lic corporation.  A  petition  of  several  citizens,  having  this 
object  in  view,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred,  but  was  not  granted,  the  house 
declaring  that  they  could  not,  without  violating  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  city,  add  to  the  number  of  its  wards, 
unless  on  the  application  of  the  corporation.  As  the 
charter  was,  the  Federalists,  being  a  majority  of  the  free- 
holders, had  a  majority  in  its  government.  The  attempt 
by  a  subdivision  of  freeholds  to  obtain  a  Democratic  pre- 
ponderance had  failed.  It  was  now  resolved,  regardless 
of  the  recent  official  declaration  of  the  State,  to  violate 
this  charter.  The  bill  passed,  and  this  circumstance  at- 
tended its  passage.  Governor  George  Clinton  and  two 
other  persons,  who  on  the  first  occasion  voted  against  the 
measure  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  when  the  cor- 
poration was  silent,  now,  after  that  body  had  remonstrated 
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against  the  change,  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Revision,  approved  the  bill.  Judge 
Kent,  then  also  a  member  of  that  Council,  firmly  opposed 
this  act.  **]t  established,''  be  said,  ''a  dangerous  prece* 
dent.  It  involves  a  principle  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  chartered  rights  and  property  of  the 
people  of  this  State ;  for  rights  and  property  cease  to  be 
of  value  when  the  faith  of  compact  does  not  secure  them, 
and  they  are  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  any  man  or  set  of 
BKn  whomsoever." 

This  usurpation  of  power  was  defended  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  ground,  that  **  in  England,  Parliament 
Biay  dissolve  a  corporation  without  its  assent,  and  that 
therefore  the  LiCgislature  could  without  its  assent  make 
changes  in  its  privileges  or  immunities."  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  similar  attempt,  the  highest  toned  member  of 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  its  ministers, 
observed,  **  if  the  principle  of  this  bill  be  established,  what 
security  have  the  national  creditors  or  the  public  corpo- 
rations ?  Indeed,  what  assurance  is  there  for  the  great 
charter  itself— the  foundation  of  all  their  liberties  ? "  The 
Democrats  pleaded  as  a  precedent  for  this  usurpation,  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  were  successful.  The 
Federalists  appealed  in  defence  of  vested  rights  to  the 
great  charter  of  American  liberty — the  Declaration  of 
Independence,*  but  they  appealed  in  vain.  ^ 

These  several  acts  indicated  future  consequences  of  a 
fearful  nature ;  and  called  loudly  for  public  animadver- 

*  He,  the  King,  *'  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  ns  to  a  Jnrisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitntionfl,  and  unacknowledged  by  oar  lawa,  giving  his  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legvlaHon  for  qnartering  large  bodies  of  troops  among 
OS — for  taking  away  our  ckartertf  abolishing  our  most  Taloable  laws  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  fonns  of  <mr  Governments,  declaring  thomelyes  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  na  w  00  Mfit 
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sion.  Much  as  Hamilton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  cabals 
and  violent  opinions  of  a  part  of  the  Federalists,  he  felt  it 
a  duty  at  the  next  annual  election  in  the  spring  to  appear 
once  more  before  the  people.  In  despite  of  these  cabals 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation  against 
the  recent  Spanish  aggressions,  and  his  voice  was  again 
heard,  as  in  eighty-four,  warning  them  against  legislative 
tyranny ;  and  exhorting  them,  as  he  had  often  done,  not 
to  permit  the  foot  of  a  foreign  soldier  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  a  land,  which  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  united  with 
it  as  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  this  Republic.  A  meet- 
ing of  Federalists  was  called,  but  owing  to  his  unavoid- 
able absence,  it  adjourned.  It  was  convened  at  a  future 
day  when  he  was  present,  and  addressed  them  the  last 
time.  His  speech  is  represented  as  **  most  eloquent  and 
animating."  He  took  a  brief  view  of  the  measures  of  the 
General  Government,  and  then  noticed  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  State.  In  conclusion,  he  ex- 
horted his  fellow-citizens  to  seize  the  present  occasion, 
and  wrest  the  dominion  from  hands  so  unfit  to  retain  it. 
Referring  to  the  elections  in  New  England,  he  remarked 
that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  lately  arisen  in  their 
power,  and  put  democracy  to  flight,  and  he  could  not  but 
entertain  the  hope  that  their  glorious  example  would  be 
followed.  *•  The  trunk  of  Federalism  was  evidently  re- 
viving, the  sap  was  ascending,  the  buds  began  to  put 
forth,  and  he  doubted  not  its  leaves  would  soon  over- 
shadow the  land,  and  that  we  should  be  blessed  with  fruit 
more  than  ever  abundant."  This  confidence,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  prompted  by  the  tone  of  the  people,  who  were 
bracing  themselves  for  a  contest  with  France ;  and  whose 
determined  temper  is  the  more  marked  as  contrasted  with 
the  indecision  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Administration  was  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
Vol,  VIL— 41 
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their  position.  Averse  as  Jefferson  was  to  a  war  with 
France,  to  the  conduct  of  which  he  felt  himself  unequal, — 
to  a  contest  with  a  government  which  it  was  confidently 
believed  had  his  partisans  in  its  power  to  an  extent  only 
credible  by  those  who  had  learned  the  secrets  of  his 
party  ;  yet  he  had  begun  to  see  that  no  alternatives  were 
left  but  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana  by  France — a  sale  to 
the  United  States,  or  war.  Such  was  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  excluding  from  this  territory  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  that  he  is  seen  in  the  second  year  of 
this  Government,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  have  declared, 
that  if  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  were  to  be  added  to  the 
British  Empire,  ^  to  prevent  the  calamity  the  United  States 
CHight  to  become  parties  to  the  general  war."  So,  when 
the  cession  by  Spain  to  France  was  first  rumored,  he  is 
•een  charging  that,  by  that  acquisition,  she  '^  would  assume 
to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance."  Yet,  when  this  calamity 
had  occurred,  how  changed  his  language  and  his  conduct. 

His  letters  indicate  his  fears,  fears  resorting  to  en- 
treaty. So  undecided  had  been  his  policy,  that  as  late  as 
February,  Livingston  assigned  to  Madison  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  a  personal  conference  with  Buonaparte,  that  he 
had  "  never  yet  had  any  specific  instructions  how  to  act, 
or  what  to  offer.  To  meet  him,  merely  to  talk  of  the 
justice  of  our  claims,  and  of  our  rights  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  be  only  to  say  ungracious  truths,  and  excite 
prejudices  which  may  render  a  future  conference  more 
difficult." 

Joint  instructions  were  at  last  given,  two  days  before 
Congress  adjourned,  to  Livingston  and  Monroe.  Afler 
stating  that  **  the  sensibility  and  unanimity  in  our  nation, 
which  have  appeared  on  this  occasion,  must  convince 
France  that  friendship  and  peace  with  us  must  be  preca- 
rious until  the  Mississippi  shall  be  made  the  boundary  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Liouisiana,''  Madison  entered 
into  an  argument  to  disabuse  France  of  an  error  which 
his  party  had  so  long  and  unreservedly  used  as  a  mean 
of  exciting  her  hostility  to  this  country.  **It  is  not  true" 
he  wrote,  **  that  the  Atlantic  States  lean  towards  any 
connection  with  Great  Britain  inconsistent  with  their 
amicable  relations  to  France.  Their  dispositions  and 
their  interests  equally  prescribe  to  them  amity  and  impar- 
tiality to  both  of  those  nations  ;"  nor  could  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn  from  their  pres- 
ent union  with  the  Atlantic  part,  into  a  separate  Govern- 
ment, closely  allied  with  France.  The  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  a  cession  to  the  United  States  were  enumer^ 
ated,  and  the  inutility  of  a  colonial  establishment,  having 
relation  to  the  West  Indies,  was  indicated. 

A  statement  of  the  motives  to  a  cession  preceded  a 
plan  which  contemplated  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  for  ten  millions  of  livres,*  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  the  boundary,  and  that  its  navigation 
from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean  should  be  free  to  France^ 
reserving  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  to  the  French 
for  ten  years,  and  stipulating  that  the  commerce  with  the 
Floridas  should  be  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  If  France  were  unwilling  to  cede  the  whole 
island  of  New  Orleans,  a  part  was  to  be  purchased ;  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  Floridas,  a  part  of  them  was  also  to 
be  bought. 

Six  days  later,  Madison  wrote  to  Pinckney  at  Madrid : 
**  This  continuation  of  the  obstruction  to  our  trade,  and 
the  approach  of  the  season  for  carrying  down  the  Missis- 
sippi the  exports  of  the  Western  country,  have  had  the 
natural  effect  of  increasing  the  Western  irritation,  and 
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emboldening  the  advocates  for  an  immediate  redress  by 
arms.  Among  the  papers  enclosed,  you  will  find  the 
propositions  moved  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Penn- 
•ylvania.  They  were  debated  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  much  ardor ;  and,  on  the  question,  ?iad  eleven 
voies  in  their  favor  against  fourteen.  The  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  which  have  passed  into  a  law,  will, 
with  the  law  itself,  be  also  found  among  the  enclosed  pa- 
pers.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  « These  measures,**  he  adds,  **  being  merely 
tboae  of  ordinary  precaution,  and  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  to  Great  Britain 
m  1794."  Thus  explicitly  does  he  approve  the  policy 
then  so  obstinately  opposed  by  his  party — ^projected  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  under 
Washington's  approval  i  *  *  ♦  "  Should  the  deposite, 
however,**  he  further  remarks,  "  not  be  restored  in  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Spring  craft,  a  new  crisis  will  occur, 
which  it  is  presumed  that  the  Spanish  Government  will 
have  been  stimulated  to  prevent  by  the  very  heavy  claims 
of  imlemnijication  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  fairly 
subjected.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  «♦  We  hope  that  the  energy  of  your 
interpositions,  will  have  overcome  its  tardy  habits  and 
have  produced  an  instant  despatch  of  the  necessary  or- 
ders **  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Madison  to  Monroe  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  more  fully  discloses  the  timidity  of  the 
Cabinet  than  he  dared  to  evince  in  his  instructions,  a  copy 
of  which  Congress  might  demand.  *^  Should  no  improve- 
ment of  existing  rights  be  gained,  disappointment  will  be 
great.  Still,  respect  for  principle  and  character — aversion 
to  war  and  taxes — the  hope  of  a  speedy  conjuncture 
more  favorable,  and  attachment  to  the  present  order  of 
things  will  be  persuasive  exhortations  to  patience.  It  is 
even  a  doubt  with  some  of  the  best  judges  whether  th^ 
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deposit  alone  loould  not  be  waived  for  a  while^  rather  than 
it  should  be  the  immediate  ground  of  war  and  an  alliance 
with  England.  This  suggested  a  particular  passage  in 
the  official  letter  now  sent  you  and  Mr.  Livingston.  The 
elections  in  New  England  are  running  much  against  the 
Administration ;  as  to  Virginia  in  general,  things  continue 
well  in  that  State." 

Soon  after  the  date  of  these  instructions  to  the  joint 
envoys,  a  royal  order  of  Spain  was  made  public,  direct- 
ing the  delivery  of  Louisiana  to  the  French,  as  possessed 
by  them  when  ceded  to  her.  This  retrocession  embraced 
the  whole  North-Western  territory  as  then  defined — a 
fact  which  marks  the  purposes  of  France.  The  informa- 
tion of  this  order  was  carefully  kept  back  until  Congress 
had  risen.  Before  another  week  elapsed,  the  French 
Charg6  d' Affaires  announced  to  Madison,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  deposit  was  the  unauthorized  act  of 
the  Spanish  Intendant,  which  annunciation  was  followed 
by  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  Minister,  stating  that  orders 
had  been  received  to  continue  the  right  of  deposit  until 
an  agreement  should  be  made  as  to  an  equivalent  place. 

The  disclosure  of  these  orders  was  hailed  by  the 
Democratic  party  with  loud  exultation.  A  calmer  view 
exhibits  this  procedure  as  a  deceptive  assurance  intended 
to  lull  the  American  Cabinet  to  repose,  until  France 
should  have  taken  full  possession  of  her  acquisition.  This 
is  the  only  probable  motive  to  which  her  reserve  at  Paris 
and  the  intimation  of  her  purpose  to  accredit  a  minister 
to  the  United  States  can  be  ascribed.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Buonaparte  had  sent  his  prefect  Laussat  to 
New  Orleans  to  receive  possession,  who  only  waited  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet  and  army  to  enter  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province.  But  events  were  taking  a  di- 
rection in  Europe,  which  rescued  the  Democrats  from  the 
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unpeDding  danger  and  established  the  dominance  of  the 
Virginian  influence. 

On  the  day*  when  the  assurance  of  the  French 
Charge  was  received  at  Washington,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  right  of  deposit  was  unauthorized,  Livingston 
wrote  from  Paris  the  letter  previously  quoted :  "  With 
respect  to  a  negotiation  for  Louisiana,  I  think  nothing 
will  be  efiected  here/'  He,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned 
an  occurrence  which  showed  the  strong  probability  of  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Early  in  the  previous  year,  the  British  Cabinet  stated 
to  the  American  resident  at  London :  '^  It  is  impossible 
that  so  im[^ortant  an  event  as  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
by  Spain  to  France  should  be  regarded  by  the  King  in 
any  other  light  than  as  highly  interesting  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  the  United  States ;  and  should  render  it  more  ne- 
cesaary  than  ever  that  there  should  subsist  between  the 
two  Governments  that  spirit  of  confidence  which  is  be- 
come so  essential  to  the  security  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories and  possessions.**  It  assured  him^  that  his  Majesty 
^  has  not,  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  acquiesced 
in  or  sanctioned  this  cession,  and  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  on  every  part  of  this 
subject,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  they  will  be  inclined 
to  adopt  in  the  event  of  this  arrangement  being  carried 
into  eflect.** 

In  his  state  of  alarm,  JeflTerson  wrote  to  Rufus  King, 
expressing  a  **  hope  that  through  your  agency  we  may  be 
able  to  remove  every  thing  inauspicious  to  a  cordial 
friendship  between  this  country  and  the  one  on  which 
you  are  stationed ;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many 
OHisiderations  not  to  be  felt  by  the  wise  and  dispassionate 

•  Much  12,  1808. 
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of  both  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  sincerest  pleas- 
ure I  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment  various  manifestations  of  just  and  friendly  disposi- 
tions towards  us.  *  *  *  The  interesting  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  certainly  of  the 
first  order  ;  and  as  such  are  estimated,  and  will  be  faith- 
fully cultivated  by  us."  This  letter  was  expressly  writ- 
ten to  gain  favor  with  England,  looking  to  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  her,  though  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
treaty,  untruly  imputed  to  the  Federalists,  was  adduced 
as  evidence  of  their  monarchical  designs,  charging  them 
with  an  intention  "  of  making  their  country  an  appendage 
of  England."  "  If  I  recollect  rightly,"  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Madison,  "  we  had  instructed  Monroe  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  settle  the  deposit ;  if  he  failed  in  that  object, 
to  propose  a  treaty  to  England  immediately."  A  "  pro- 
visional"  treaty  with  England  was  subsequently  suggested 
by  him  "  to  come  into  force  on  the  event  of  our  being 
engaged  in  war  with  either  France  or  Spain"  during  the 
"then"  war  in  Europe.* 

The  risen  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  the  United 
States  was  such  as  to  inspire  England  with  a  belief  that 
the  American  people  were  prepared  to  resist  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  France.  In  this  she  had  a  direct 
interest,  in  the  right  reserved  to  her  subjects  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  referring  to  the  military  preparations  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  announced  to  Parliament  his  pur- 
pose to  take  additional  measures  of  precaution.  Buona- 
parte was  not  at  this  moment  prepared  for  war.  Fear  of 
hostilities,  and  lest  the  United  States  might  become  a 

*  Jeff9non*8  Works,  W.  586,  ed.  1854. 
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party  to  them,  in  concert  with  England — a  belief  that 
she  was  moved  to  them  by  apprehensions  that  Prance  in 
taking  a  military  position  at  New  Orleans  had  views  dan- 
gerous to  her  West  India  possessions,  and  the  firm  lan- 
guage and  attitude  of  the  Federalists,  produced  a  sudden 
change  in  the  counsels  of  the  first  Consul. 

On  being  advised  of  the  recent  message  of  her  King, 
and  learning  that  an  armament  was  in  preparation  by 
Great  Britain  to  seize  New  Orleans,  Buonaparte  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  British  Embassador,  stating  that  *^  the  ex- 
pedition preparing  in  the  Dutch  ports,  was,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  destined  for  America ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  King's  message,  that  it  had  been  recalled,  and 
i^ould  not  proceed."  Livingston  seized  this  moment  to 
present  to  the  first  Consul  a  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  stating  the 
sensation  her  violation  of  those  rights  had  produced  in 
America ;  and  that  delay  in  recognizing  them  would 
change  **  every  political  relation  that  it  has  been  and  still 
is,  the  earnest  wish  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  ;  and 
would  force  them  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of 
a  rival  power."  This  intimation  had  weight,  but  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  received,  despatches  arrived  from  the 
French  Charge  at  'Washington,  informing  the  first  Consul 
**  that  the  appointment  of  Monroe  had  tranquilized  every 
thing."  Buonaparte  now  resolved  to  see  whether  the 
storm  would  blow  over,  in  which  case  he  could  treat  with 
more  advantage.  Talleyrand  wrote  to  Livingston,  a 
fortnight  after  the  message  of  the  King  of  England, 
•*  How  could  the  neighborhood  of  France  affect  unfavor- 
ably the  American  people,  either  in  their  commercial  or 
political  relations?  Your  government  ought  to  be  well 
persuaded,  that  the  first  Consul  bears  to  the  American 
Nation  the  same  affection  with  which  France  has  been  at 
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all  times  animated,  and  that  he  considers  the  new  means 
which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  affords  him  of  convincing 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  them  in  the  number  of  the 
advantages  that  must  result  fronuthat  acquisition."  This 
profession,  almost  a  satire,  was  a  little  too  late.  The  as- 
pect of  the  British  counsels  became  daily  more  menacing. 
It  was  announced,*  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, urging  upon  Great  Britain  the  emancipation  and  in- 
dependence of  South  America,  "  that,  if  the  war  happen, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  one  of  her  first  steps  to  occupy  New 
Orleans ;  that  were  she  to  occupy  it,  it  would  not  be  to 
keep  it,  but  to  prevent  another  power  from  obtaining  it, 
and  this  end  would  be  best  effected  by  its  belonging  to 
the  United  States." 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  the  ultimatum  of  England 
was  communicated  to  France ;  and  on  the  same  day^  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  Ross  to  the  Senate,  being  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  were  sent  to  Talleyrand  with  an  informal 
note,  expressing  fears  that  they  would  be  carried  into 
effect.f     Thus,  that  which  persuasion  and  entreaty  could 

*  April  2,  1803. 

I  **  The  Re8olutioD8  proposed  in  Congress,  in  conseqnence  of  the  bnsineBB 
of  New  Orleans,  coming  to  hand,  I  sent  a  translation  of  them  by  Bemadotta 

to and  also  enclosed  them  to  the  minister.     They  proved  we  would  not 

be  trifled  with,  and  the  probability  of  a  mpture  with  England  hastened  their 
determination,  and  they  saw,  as  Mr.  Talleyrand  told  me,  if  tliey  gave  what 
we  asked,  the  rest  was  not  worth  keeping.** — Am.  Arch.     F.  R.  ii.  558. 

In  an  interview  between  Livingston  and  Monroe  April  12,  1808,  at  Paris, 
the  former  asked,  "  whai  had  become  of  Mr.  Boss*  resolutions.'*  Being  answered 
by  Mr.  Monroe  that  they  were  superseded  by  others  of  a  more  pacific  aspecti 
he  said,  "  /  am  sorry  for  it^  I  wish  they  had  been  adopted.  Only  force  can  give 
N.  O.  to  us;"  and  further  declared  that  he  believed  nothing  but  the  actual  poa>- 
session  of  the  country  by  the  Americans  could  give  success  to  the  mission  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Monroe.     Signed  John  Mercer. 

Madison  to  Monroe,  Washington,  March  1,  1803. — **The  propoeition  of 
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not  obtain,  the  firm  policy  Hamilton  had  urged,  aided  by 
propitious  circumstances^  wrested  from  France. 

The  following  day,  a  communication  was  made  to  his 
council  of  Buonaparte's  determination  to  sell.  Three  days 
after,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  Talleyrand  asked  Living- 
ston "  whether  we  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Louisiana?  ** 
He  told  him,  "  No,  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas."  He  replied — "  If  they  gave 
New  Orleans,  the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and  that 
he  would  wish  to  know  what  we  would  give  for  the 
whole."  Restricted  as  to  price,  Livingston  was  compelled 
to  offer  an  amount  far  below  the  views  of  France,  which 
named  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  and  the  as- 
sumption by  the  United  States  of  the  American  claims, 
as  a  price  that  would  probably  be  accepted. 

Monroe  arrived  the  next  day.*  Happily  for  the 
United  States,  the  determination  to  sell  had  been  taken 
by  France  previous  to  his  appearance  at  Paris.t  All  that 
remained  to  be  negotiated  was  a  diminution  of  price, 
which  was  refused.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  pay  the 
demand  of  France,  and  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana   was   concluded   on    the   thirteenth   of  April. 

Mr.  Rom  in  the  Senate  which  drore  at  war  throngh  a  delegation  of  uneonstitU'' 
power  to  the  executive  was  diacossed  reiy  elaboratelj  and  with  open 


•  April  12. 

f  In  a  rabseqnent  despatch  (Livingston  to  Madison,  Nov.  15,  1803)  Liv- 
ingston wrote—'*  He  (Monroe)  unfortanately  came  too  late  to  do  more  than 
auent  to  the  propositions  that  were  made  us,  and  to  aid  in  reducing  them  to 
form.  I  think  he  has  too  much  candor  not  to  be  displeased,  that  bis  friends 
•hoold  publicly  endeavor  to  depreciate  me  by  speaking  of  a  private  letter  haa- 
tily  written  under  circumstances  of  irritation.  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  treaty  would  have  been  concluded  in  March,  had  not  Mr.  Pichons'  * 
(die  French  Charge  at  the  United  States)  *' letter  at  the  moment  contradicted 
mj  anggestion  on  this  nl^jeot.''— Am.  Azch.  F.  R  iL  578. 
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Even  at  this  late  period  France  regretted  this  cession, 
but  her  relations  with  England  were  instantly  becoming 
more  critical.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  her,  and  on  the  same  day  Buonaparte 
ratified  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana. 

A  week  previous,  Monroe  had  written  to  Madison: 
"Could  we  have  procured  a  part  of  the  territory  we 
should  never  have  thought  of  getting  the  whole^  but  the 
decision  of  the  Consul  was  to  sell  the  whole,  and  we  could 
not  obtain  any  change  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  So  pe- 
culiarly critical,  too,  was  the  moment,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  England,  the  effect  produced  here  by  the  temper 
of  our  Government  manifested  by  the  measures  of  CoU" 
gresSy  and  that  of  our  Government,  in  putting  the  matter 
fairly  at  issue  by  sending  me  here."  Having  stated  the 
advantages  of  the  bargain  and  suggested  as  perhaps  the 
best  course — to  keep  it  vacant  and  sell  it  at  some  future 
time,  he  adds :  "  We  may  be  able  to  decide,  whether  it 
will  be  best  to  lay  the  country  off  into  States,  admissible 
into  our  Union,  or  to  become  independent  States^  but  al* 
lied  to  usJ*^  Having  made  a  statement  to  show  that 
"nothing  was  done"  until  after  his  arrival,  he  observed, 
that  "through  the  whole  of  this  business,  he"  (Livingston) 
"  has  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  King,  which  I  have 
not  doneJ*^ 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  to  soothe  the  impatience  of  the 
people  during  this  negotiation,  they  were  vain.  The  in- 
formation that  the  right  of  deposit  was  acknowledged 
formally  by  Spain,  and  the  language  of  the  French 
Charge  d'Affaires  had  but  a  temporary  influence.  The 
jealousy  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  it  was  apparent, 
as  the  danger  they  apprehended  became  imminent,  that 
they  began  to  look  to  their  former  rulers  to  guide  them 
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through  the  impending  storm.*  With  few  exceptions, 
the  journals  of  the  Federal  party  observed  a  discreet  cau- 
tion on  this  question.  It  was  believed  that  a  great  crisis 
was  near,  and  as  a  negotiation  was  pending,  though  they 
doubted  its  success,  they  abstained  from  every  thing  that 
might  involve  the  country,  or  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion. 

Efforts  were  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  exhibit 
Jefferson  in  his  true  character  before  the  people.  A  de- 
cision had  been  recently  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  legality  of  his  order  to  Madison  to  withhold  the  com- 
missions of  certain  of  the  Judges,  which  had  been  signed, 
duly  attested,  and  sealed  by  his  predecessor  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  but  had  not  been  delivered.  After  a 
full  investigation  of  the  subject,  this  tribunal  decided,  that 
to  withhold  the  commission  was  **  an  act  deemed  by  the 
court  not  warranted  by  law,  but  violative  of  a  vested 
legal  right.** 

A  publication  was  also  made  at  this  time  by  the  in- 
jured party,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Virginia,  showing 
Jefferson  not  more  observant  of  his  private  than  of  his 
public  engagements. 

Before  the  general  amazement  at  the  exposure  of  his 
want  of  integrity  and  personal  honor  had  subsided,  ad- 
vices were  received  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  that 
war  had  been  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France. 
The  aggressions  which  the  American  commerce  was 
again  to  encounter  were  forgotten  by  the  recently  droop- 
ing, now  exulting  cabinet.  ^  They  saw,  with  well  founded 

*  The  excitement  drew,  at  last,  a  letter  from  Madison  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  authorizing,  "  if  France  should  be  found  to  meditate  hostilities  or  to 
have  formed  projects  which  will  constrain  the  United  States  to  resort  to  hos- 
tilities, suck  communications  then  to  be  held  with  the  British  goTemment  at 
will  sound  its  dispositiona,  and  invite  its  ooncurrenoe,  in  the  war." 
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satisfaction,  the  removal  of  near  dangers  to  the  country, 
and  hailed  in  this  cession  the  confirmation  of  their  power. 
A  wide  domain  was  now  opened  before  the  people  to 
gratify  their  passion  for  change.  Parcelled  out  in  States, 
this  extensive  realm  was  to  become  the  great  inheritance 
of  freemen.  If  doubts  arose  as  to  the  future  influence  of 
this  acquisition  upon  the  Federal  system,  its  consequences 
were  remote,  the  present  good  more  than  compensated 
for  contingent  ills. 

The  Administration  boldly  claimed  the  merit  of  this 
purchase,  and  its  timid  negotiations  and  defenceless  policy 
were  all  forgotten  by  the  people,  joying  in  the  result.* 

But  the  supposed  effect  of  this  enlargement  of  terri« 
tory,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  navigating  to  the 
planting  States,  was  little  welcome  to  the  politicians  of 
New  England.  Instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  region  in 
which  her  happy  institutions  would  be  established  on  a 
broader  scale,  where  every  lowly  school*house  and  every 
rising  spire  would  mark  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim  race, 
they  saw  it  only  as  a  wide  area  over  which  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion" of  Virginia  would  extend  her  sceptre  and  spread 
out  her  colonies.  So  vast  a  possession,  it  was  declared, 
would  inevitably  dissolve  the  Union,  and  induce  new 
forms  of  government,  or  new  theories  of  governing  the 
old  States. 

The  old  States  would  be  impoverished  by  emigration, 
the  new  would,  for  a  long  time,  be  little  more  than  path- 
less tracts  of  wandering  herdsmen.  It  was  affirmed  also, 
that  the  honor  of  the  country  was  tarnished  by  purchas- 

*  Madison  to  Monroe,  Jnly  80,  1808.  "The  purchase  of  Loninana  to  its 
full  extent,  though  [noi  comt&mplaUd]  is  received  with  warm,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, universal  approbation.  The  uses  to  which  it  may  be  turned  render  it  a 
highly  noble  acquisition.^  Parts  in  brackets  in  cipher !  omitted  in  the  copy 
made  mider  Madiaon*8  directions. 
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ing  that  which  could  have  been  conquered  and  held,  and 
for  a  price  oppressive  to  industry.  Hamilton  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  his  country  for  party.  Although  he  re- 
garded this  result  as  the  issue  of  events  on  virhich  a  pru- 
dent statesman  could  not  have  counted,  yet  no  man  was 
more  open  in  his  approval  of  the  measure  ;  and  although, 
while  he  saw  some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this  exten- 
sion of  territory  where  Democracy  would  wheel  in  its 
vast  orbit,  he  was  not  unaware  that  the  political  evils  pre- 
dicted would  supervene,  though  the  limits  of  the  Union 
bad  not  been  extended.  He  knew  that  the  wants  of  the 
growing  West  would  increase  the  demands  for  the  sup- 
plies of  the  East,  greatly  augmenting  her  manufactures, 
and  widely  enlarging  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  while  invit- 
ing forth  her  youthful  progeny,  would  quicken  the  indus- 
try and  furnish  sustenance  to  the  parent  hive.  He  may 
well  have  hoped  that  a  more  expanded  empire  might  com- 
pel a  larger,  higher,  more  comprehensive  national  policy  ; 
that  the  counterbalancing  influences  which  would  grow 
up  would  fully  compensate  for  the  want  of  system  and 
of  purpose,  he  feared  incident  to  Democratic  institutions  ; 
that  popular  delusions  would  be  less  influential,  and  pop- 
ular violence  be  diminished  by  being  less  concentrated. 

Though  an  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  arms  he  felt 
was  fully  justified  by  the  aggressions  of  Spain,  he  was 
unwilling  to  cavil  at  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  eflTect- 
ed ;  and  as  to  the  price  of  the  purchase,  he  had  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  national  wealth  and  knew  it  to  be  almost 
exhaustless.  Nor  in  the  same  spirit,  would  he  have  re- 
gretted the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas  by  honorable 
means,  observing  that  the  St.  Lawrence  would  form  a 
proper  arrondissment.  This  acquisition  is  an  event  of  the 
future,  to  be  accomplished  at  any  moment  by  the  con- 
struction of  m  ship  canal  to  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
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While  the  people  were  rejoicing  at  this  purchase,  ad- 
vices were  received  from  Paris  indicating  the  necessity 
of  the  utmost  promptitude  in  ratifying  the  treaty  and  in 
providing  for  its  fulfillment.  Having  adverted  to  his  en- 
deavors to  excite  alarm  in  France  at  the  probable  inter- 
vention of  Great  Britain,  Livingston  wrote,  "  I  own,  I 
have  felt  very  much  distressed  that  I  never  found  any  of 
these  suggestions  noticed  or  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
ment. But,  presuming  always  that  they  ultimately  would 
be,  I  have  carefully  concealed  my  want  of  powers,  and 
acted  as  decidedly  as  if  I  possessed  them ;  and  to  this  as 
well  as  to  the  firm  attitude  that  our  Government  took, 
you  may  attribute  the  success  of  our  negotiations.  I  hope 
that  nothing  will  prevent  your  immediate  ratification, 
without  altering  a  syllable  of  the  terms.  If  you  wish  any 
thing  changed,  ratify  unconditionally  and  set  on  foot  a 
new  negotiation.  Be  persuaded  that  France  is  sick  of 
the  bargain,  that  Spain  is  much  dissatisfied,  and  that  the 
slightest  pretence  will  lose  you  the  treaty."* 

*  It  is  obvions  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Livingstones  despatcbes,  that  be 
felt  himself  deeply  injured  by  the  conduct  of  Madison.  He  not  only  complains 
of  the  want  of  instructions,  but  also  of  the  distinction  of  grade  between  Monroe 
and  himself.  This  Madison  attributed  "  to  an  error  in  the  derk  who  copied 
the  documents,  and  which  escaped  attention  when  they  were  signed.**  Liyinj^ 
ston  rejoined,  **  Having  had  the  goodness  to  correct  one  of  the  errort  of  ib% 
cierky  that  gave  me  some  cause  of  complaint,  I  must  notice  aiwlher  which  added 
to  my  doubts  of  success  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe.  In  the  copy  of  oxajomi 
instructions,  which  you  had  forwarded  to  me,  the  ultimatum  that  we  were  Uidf- 
ited  to  was  Thirty  MilUotu,  out  of  which  the  American  claims  were  to  be  paid. 
Now,  I  was  satisfied,  that  if  Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  arrival,  should  adhere  to  thii| 
our  prospect  of  success  was  not  very  great,  since  ten  millions,  in  cash,  to  the 
Government,  was  an  object  of  but  little  moment.  More  might  have  been  got 
from  Spain  by  a  transfer.  On  looking  over,  however,  the  original  inttruotitme^ 
of  which  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  bearer,  I  found  that  we  were  authorized  to  ^ve 
Fifty  Millume  for  Now  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  so  that  we  could,  without  too 
extraordinaxy  assumption  of  powers,  go  to  the  price  they  expected  for  Loniii- 
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The  dissatisfaction  of  Spain  was  seen  at  Madrid,  her 
Government  denying  the  right  of  France  to  sell  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  and  alleging  a  recent  stipulation  not 
to  alienate  it.  Her  minister  at  Washington  entered  a 
caveat  against  this  sale  on  the  same  ground,  and  subse- 
quently objected  that  France  had  never  completed  her 
title  to  this  territory.  These  objections  were  futile,  but, 
if  they  could  have  had  any  weight,  were  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  Spain  had  formally  announced  to  the  United 
States  her  retrocession  to  France ;  and  that  **  they  might 
address  themselves  to  the  French  Government  in  order  to 
negotiate  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  which  would 
suit  their  interest." 

The  importance  of  the  subject  had  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  Congress  for  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
on  which  day  his  Message  was  laid  before  them.  Afler 
alluding  to  the  excitement  which  the  suspension  of  the 
right  of  deposit  had  produced,  and  to  the  confidence  he 
had  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of  Spain,  whose  officer  had 
committed  the  wrong,  he  stated  the  propositions  which 
had  been  made. — That  the  "enlightened  Government  of 
France  saw  with  just  discernment  the  importance  of  such 
liberal  arrangements  as  might  best  promote  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  interests  of  both,"  and  had  transferred 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  also  mentioned  a  re- 
cent convention  with  Great  Britain  for  settling  the  boun- 
dary between  her  possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  revenue,  he  said,  had  exceeded  their  expec- 
tations. Three  millions  of  debt  had  been  discharged ;  and 
nearly  six  millions  remained  in  the  Treasury,  but  the  re- 
cent purchase  would  add  to  it  a  sum  of  thirteen  millions. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  war  in  Europe,  urged  the  nation 


! !  **    Wbat  an  exhibition  of  Madison  hy  a  leading,  axdent  member  of  the 
party  idiioh  be  had  joined. 
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to  adhere  to  neutrality,  "  to  receive  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  belligerents  with  hospitality  from  the  distresses  of  the 
sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none — 
to  establish  in  our  harbors,  such  a  police  as  may  maintain 
law  and  order,  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking 
individually  in  the  war ;  to  punish  citizens  or  aliens  usurp- 
ing the  cover  of  our  flag,  to  exact  from  every  nation  the 
observance  of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all 
civilized  people  acknowledge,  to  merit  the  character  of  a 
just  nation  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one,  pre- 
ferring every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong.** 

If  the  tone  of  this  message  betrayed  a  partiality  for 
France ;  and,  under  the  phrase  "  habitual  wrong**  was  in- 
tended to  convey  a  reproach  on  Great  Britain  regardless 
of  the  recent  events  as  to  Louisiana ;  if  a  tone  so  decided 
after  a  timidity  so  recent  excited  contempt  and  ridicule, 
this  explicit  and  comprehensive  recommendation  of  a  neu- 
tral policy  and  of  the  measures  to  secure  it,  was  too  wise 
not  to  command  the  approbation  of  Hamilton.  Content 
to  see  this  great  cardinal  principle  he  had  so  long  and  so 
successfully  contended  for,  thus  adopted  as  a  maxim  of 
State,  he  did  not  care  to  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of 
the  man  who  had  objected  to  the  Proclamation  of  Neutral- 
ity, who  had  sought  to  defeat  its  operation  ;  who  had  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the  salutary  laws 
he  now  advised,  and  had  stigmatized  him,  when  the  author 
of  similar  measures,  as  the  partizan  of  England — ^  the 
evil  genius  of  the  country.**  Disgust  at  the  hollow  arts 
of  the  politician  was  merged  in  satisfaction  at  the  triumph 
of  the  policy. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  immediately  laid  before 

the  Senate.     The  stipulation  that  Louisiana  be  incorpo* 

rated  in  the  Union  had  transpired  soon  after  the  cession 

of  it  was  known  in  this  country ;  and  objections  wera 

Vol.  VIL— 42 
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raised  against  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure.  Sen- 
•iblc  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  acquisition,  Hamilton 
labored  to  repress  the  opposition  to  it,  and  to  inculcate 
on  his  personal  friends  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  every 
other  to  the  one  paramount  consideration — the  general 
welfare  ;  and  he  was  successful.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  constitutional  questions,  but  silenced 
pertinacious  hostility  by  the  strong  characteristic  remark, 
— -^  It  will  not  do  to  carry  the  morals  of  a  monk  into  the 
cabinet  of  a  statesman.** 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  treaty,  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  insisted  that  the  treaty  power  was 
undefined  and  unlimited  ;  and  that  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  provided  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
justified  this  stipulation.  It  was  answered,  that  the  power 
of  treaty  was  not  defined,  but  that  it  was  limited  by  the 
•Constitution,  and  by  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
Government ;  or  else,  parts  of  a  Government,  when  act- 
ing separately,  would  possess  more  power  than  the  whole 
acting  together ;  for  certainly  the  powers  of  Congress 
were  restricted.  The  President  and  Senate  cannot  cede 
a  State  by  treaty ;  where  is  found  their  power  to  intro- 
duce one  ?  The  States  united  as  equal  republics,  to  enjoy 
in  the  Senate  an  equal  share  of  political  power.  Can 
several  States  be  bought,  composed,  perhaps,  wholly  of  a 
monarchical  population,  and  admitted  by  treaty  into  the 
Union,  enjoying  by  it  all  the  immunities  of  American 
citizens,  to  outnumber  and  outvote  the  preexisting  par- 
ties to  this  great  compact  ?  Can  the  treaty  power  reserve 
to  France  commercial  privileges  which  would,  in  certain 
contingencies,  give  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another — a  preference  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution?  What  is  to  be  done?  France 
must  release  us  from   these   forbidden,  unconstitutional 
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stipulations,  or,  she  refusing,  we  must  conquer  this  terri- 
tory, and  hold  it  without  violating  the  Constitution. 
Nothing  short  of  the  universal  consent  of  all  the  States 
can  ever  be  obtained  to  such  a  pernicious  measure,  as  the 
admission  of  Louisiana,  of  a  world,  and  such  a  world, 
into  our  Union. 

These  objections,  happily,  were  not  permitted  to  pre* 
vail;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Treaty  was  1 
ratified,  seven  Senators  dissenting.* 

Two  days  after,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  to  a  provision  for  its  fulfillment. 
A  resolution  was  offered  requesting  the  President  to  com- 
municate a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  cession  from  Spain  to 
France,  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  cession,  (if  such  existed,) 
and  of  such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  related  to  the 
assent  or  dissent  of  Spain,  and  as  would  ascertain  whether 
the  United  States  had  acquired  every  title  to  the  province 
by  the  treaty  with  France.  This  resolution  was  resisted 
and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  several  of 
the  Democratic  members  voting  with  the  Federalists. 
The  following  day,  a  resolution  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect  was  moved.  The  constitutional  objections  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  again  raised.  They  were  met 
by  arguments  of  little  weight,  but  the  bill  founded  on 
these  resolutions  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  only 
seven  members  voting  against  it.  It  also  passed  the 
Senate. 

A  bill  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories  and  pro- 
viding for  their  temporary  government  also  became  a 
law.     This  bill  provided  that  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 

*  When  the  French  Ch«rg6  was  exchanpng  the  ratification,  he  offtred  to 
annex  a  protestation  against  any  failufe  of  execution  on  the  part  of  the  Uniled 
States  within  the  prescribed  time.     So  mnch  did  France  regret  her  sale  of  it  I 
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tive  departments  should  be  appointed  and  removable  by 
tbe  President.  The  powers  of  the  territorial  governor 
were  ample.  Those  of  the  legislative  council  were  de- 
clared to  extend  "  to  all  rightful  objects  of  legislation,"  if 
nol  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  prohibition  to  tax  the  public  lands. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  earnestly  ob- 
jected tOy  on  grounds  which  ought  to  have  prevailed  ;  but 
after  much  discussion  it  became  a  law,  one  very  important 
amendment  having  been  proposed  and  adopted.  It  will 
be  remarked,  that  this  act  extended  over  Louisiana,  the 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  infringing  neutrality, 
and  also  that  respecting  alien  enemies. 

The  amendment  referred  to  may  truly  be  pronounced 
important,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  ex* 
isting  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  as  to  the  ex- 
lemuon  of  slavery,  or  as  a  direct,  explicit,  formal  declara- 
tioD  by  the  LiCgislative  and  Executive  departments  of  the 
General  Government  as  to  the  controlling  powers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  their  territories — 
of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over  its  property. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  eighty-seven, 
pasted  an  **  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,"  prohibiting  the  existence  of  sla- 
very within  that  territory ;  that  this  ordinance  was  passed 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  of  the  slave-holding  States, 
one  delegate  alone  dissenting ;  that  it  was  passed  while 
tbe  Federal  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  was  in  session ;  that  this  Constitution, 
to  supply  a  power  not  embraced  in  the  articles  of  the 
Confederation,  expressly  conferred  upon  Congress  **  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
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the  United  States'* — not  the  mere  ** right  of  exerting  an 
ownership  over  this  territory  or  properly,  which  is  implied 
in  the  definition  of  property/'*  but  that  of  instituting 
governments  over  it,  with  one  only  implied  restriction  to 
this  power,  that  such  governments  should  be  republican ; 
and  that  the  first  Congress  convened  under  the  Constitu- 
tion passed  an  act  sanctioning  this  *'  Ordinance,**  and  con- 
forming it  to  the  Constitution. 

This  restriction  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  contin- 
ued in  force  to  this  day  as  to  the  territory  embraced  in 
this  ordinance.  The  only  effort  to  suspend  its  operation, 
made  in  behalf  of  Indiana,  so  as  to  permit  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  the  introduction  into  it  of  slaves  born  within 
the  United  States,  from  other  States,  after  much  consid- 
eration, failed.  South  Carolina  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
pealed her  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves.  To 
meet  this  emergency.  Congress,  at  the  time  the  application 
on  the  part  of  Indiana  was  pending,  imposed  a  specific 
tax  on  every  slave  imported  into  any  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  law,  it  was 
so  amended  as  expressly  to  include  **  the  territories  *•  of 
the  United  States.f 

In  the  same  spirit  was  the  amendment  to  the  act  es- 
tablishing territorial  governments  over  Louisiana.  It  pro- 
hibited the  importation  into  it  from  abroad  of  any  slave, 
declaring  the  imported  slave  "  entitled  to  its  freedom." 
It  also  prohibited  the  importation  into  these  territories 
from  any  place  within  the  United  States  of  any  slaves 
that  had  been  imported  since  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-eight ;  and  of  all  slaves,  except  those  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  removing  there  for  actual 
settlement  at  the  time  of  such  removal,  declaring  all  ioi* 

•  HamUtoii*!  Woiki,  It.  122.  f  Febnuuy  14,  1804. 
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ported  contrary  to  this  provision  also  entitled  to  their 
freedom.* 

Though  rejoiced  at  this  great  invaluable  acquisition, 
there  were  those  of  the  Democratic  party  who  formed  a 
just  opinion  of  the  negotiations  and  treaty  accomplishing 

The  inconsistency  of  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and  of  his 
partizans,  previously  adverted  to,  was  seen  at  this  time, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  in  New  Orleans  by 
a  special  law,  introduced  by  a  relative  of  Gallatin,  who 
had  also  avowed  himself  hostile  to  **  banking  and  funding 
systems,**  and  approved  by  Jefferson. 

After  the  bills  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  and  for 
the  government  of  Louisiana  had  become  laws,  Jefferson 
declared,  that  the  Constitution  had  made  no  provision  for 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 

•  March  26,  1804. 

f  John  Randolph  to  Monroe,  7th  Novemher,  28th  year,  (1803.)  **  Let  me 
kij  before  yon  the  impreMion  which  our  Ute  negotiation  with  France  has 
BMde  upon  many  of  those  whose  good  opinion  you  value.  They  are  extremely 
knit  at  the  manner  in  which  the  provision  has  been  made  for  American  claims 
oo  the  French  Government.  They  cannot  believe  that  the  anxiety  displayed 
oo  this  subject  could  have  originated  with  that  Grovernment.  They  regret 
thai  the  two  millions  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which 
the  Treasury  was  in  a  condition  to  advance,  were  not  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  and  that  these  claims  were  not  put  on  the  footing  (which  they 
oaanot  conceive  to  have  been  difficult)  of  those  payable  in  virtue  of  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  London.  They  deprecate  the  necessity  which  the  pre- 
dphation  in  relation  to  these  claims  has  occasioned  of  opening  a  loan  at  least 
to  the  amount  of  $1,700,000,  and  they  dread  the  effect  of  a  possible  and  even 
probable  defalcation  of  revenue."  November  12,  1803-^ohn  Taylor,  a  Sen- 
ator from  Vii^nia,  to  Monroe :  "  Some  of  us,  in  the  conversations  above  men- 
tioned, have  hazarded  a  surmise,  that  probably,  arrangements  objected  to,  were 
Moassary,  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  French  custom — requiring, 
that  their  ministert  who  make  a  great  treaty,  should  be  made  rich  by  it,  so  that 
if  yon  were  subject  to  any  such  constraint,  a  very  distant  hint  thereof  will  havo 
great  wiight  upon  minda  prepared  to  receifv  the  in^resaiQn.'' 
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nations  into  our  Union.  "The  Executive,"  he  avowed, 
*^  in  seizing  this,  a  fugitive  occurrence,  which  so  much  ad* 
vanccs  the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond 
the  Constitution." 

Under  this  impression,  he  wrote  to  Nicholas,  his  leader 
in  the  Senate,  "  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do,  should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible, 
and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  Constitutional  diffi- 
culty." *  *  ♦  "  I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power 
from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  as- 
sume it  by  a  construction  which  would  make  our  powers 
boundless.  Our  peculiar  security  i^  in  the  possession  of 
a  written  Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper 
by  construction."  Denying  the  extent  of  the  treaty 
power,  he  observes,  "  Let  us  go  on  perfecting  it,  by  add- 
ing, by  way  of  amendment,  those  powers  which  time  and 
trial  shall  show  are  still  wanting."  *  *  *  "I  confess, 
then,  I  think  it  important  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an 
example  against  broad  construction  by  appealing  for  new 
powers  to  the  people.  If,  however,"  he  adds,**  our  friends 
shall  think  differently^  certainly,  I  shall  acquiesce  unth  sat- 
isfaction^  confiding  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country 
will  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it  shall  produce 
ill  effects."  Marvellous  language  from  the  man  whose 
chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  was 
his  rescuing  them  from  Hamilton's  efforts  to  establish  by 
construction,  an  •*  unlimited  government ! "  Where  now, 
also,  was  Madison  to  proclaim,  as  of  yore,  the  dangers  of 
construction,  "  to  a  limited  government  tied  down  to  the 
specific  powers  which  explain  and  define  the  general 
terms "  of  the  Constitution  ?  Where  was  Giles  with  his 
clarion  alarms  ?  Where  all  the  true  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Flagrant,  as  declared  by  Jefferson,  was  this  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  all  these  approved  it ;  and  Democratic 
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jealousy,  wearied  with  previoos  watchings,  fell  asleep  at 
the  outposts.  Not  a  sentinel  was  heard  to  interpose  a 
challenge. 

The  declarations  of  Jefferson  and  the  approval  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Hamilton,  might  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, that,  though  concurring  in^this  opinion,  he  from 
consideration  of  the  great  public  advantages  of  this  acqui- 
sition sanctioned  this  violation  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  not  so.  The  views  of  Hamilton  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government,  warranting  all  the  subsequent 
acquisitions  of  territory,  by  the  United  States,  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  short  sighted  opinions  of  his 
adversaries,  and  of  many  of  his  supporters. 

In  the  articles  of  Confederation  entered  into  at  a  time 
when  European  alliances  were  regarded  as  among  the 
most  important  means  of  securing  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  deriving  the  benefits  of  that 
Independence,  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Treaty 
existed,  except  as  to  treaties  of  commerce.  This  re- 
striction, inconsistent  with  the  exertion  of  that  power, 
and  objected  to  as  the  ground  of  the  refusal  to  treat  by 
other  nations,  was  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  the 
call  of  the  Federal  Convention.  The  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, the  earliest  submitted  to  that  body,  contain  no  pro- 
vision on  this  important  subject.  The  first  precise  pro- 
vision relating  to  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Hamilton's  plan  of  a 
Constitution,  which  enumerates  among  the  **  authorities 
and  functions  of  the  executive,**  "  the  power  of  making 
Treaties  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  Senate." 
Though  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power  was  fully 
avowed,  no  effort  to  limit  it  can  be  traced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Federal  Convention.  The  only  questions 
were  as  to  the  depository  of  it.  This  power  was  at  first 
confided  solely  to  the  Senate,  a  proposition  to  require  the 
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concurrence  of  the  House  of  Repre^ntatives  not  being 
approved.  This  arrangement  was  reconsidered,  and  Ham- 
ilton's plan  was  adopted,  a  second  attempt  to  require  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives  being  rejected 
by  the  votes  of  all  but  one  State.  Finally,  for  greater 
caution,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  was  made  necessary,  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  that  the  President  *' shall  have 
power  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  shall 
concur." 

In  his  most  important  comments  on  the  Treaty  cod* 
eluded  with  Great  Britain  in  ninety-four,  Hamilton  re* 
marks : 

'*  There  is  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  any  explanation  of  this 
power  ^  to  make  treaties,'  any  definition  of  its  objects  or  delineation  of 
its  bounds.  The  only  other  provision  in  the  Constitution  respecting  it| 
is  in  the  sixth  article,  which  provides,  as  already  noticed,  that  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  Supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contraiy.'' 
^  It  was  impossible  for  words  more  comprehensive  to  be  used  than 
those  which  grant  the  power  to  make  treaties.  They  are  such  as  would 
naturally  be  employed  to  confer  a  plenipotentiary  authority.  A  power 
"  to  make  treaties,"  granted  in  these  indefinite  terms,  extends  to  all 
kinds  of  treaties,  and  with  all  the  latitude  which  such  a  power,  under 
any  form  of  government,  can  possess — the  power  ^'  to  make  "  implies  a 
power  to  act,  authoritatively  and  eonelunvely,  independent  of  the  after 
clause  which  expressly  places  treaties  among  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land.    The  thing  to  be  made  is  a  treaty. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  there  being  no  specifi- 
cation, there  is.  of  course,  a  charte  hlanehf.  The  general  propositioiB 
must  therefoi-e  be,  that  whatever  is  a  proper  subject  of  compact,  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  may  be  embraced  by  a  treaty  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  correspondent  organ  of  a  foreign  state.    The  autbofilj 
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being  general,  it  comprises,  of  course,  whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
necessarily  an  exception  to  it. 

'*  The  only  constitutional  exception  to  the  power  of  making  treaties 
is,  that  it  shall  not  change  the  Constitution,  which  results  from  this 
fundamental  maxim,  that  a  delegated  authority  cannot  alter  the  consti- 
tuting act,  unless  so  explicitly  authorized  by  the  constituting  power. 
An  agent  cannot  new  model  his  own  commission.  A  treaty,  for  ez* 
ample,  cannot  transfer  the  l^slative  power  to  the  Executive  depart* 
ment,  nor  the  power  of  the  last  department  to  the  judiciary ;  in  other 
words,  it  cannot  stipulate  that  the  President,  and  not  Congress,  shaU 
make  laws  for  the  United  States,  that  the  judges,  and  not  the  Presideo^ 
shall  command  the  national  forces. 

^  Again  there  is  also  a  National  exception  to  the  power  of  tni^lriiig 
treaties,  as  there  is  to  every  other  delegated  power,  which  respects 
abuses  of  authority  in  palpable  and  extreme  cases.  On  natural  princi- 
ples, a  treaty  which  should  manifestly  betray  or  sacrifice  the  private 
interests  of  the  State,  would  be  null.  But  this  presents  a  question  for- 
eign from  that  of  the  modification  or  distribution  of  constitutional 
powers.  It  applies  to  the  case  of  the  pernicious  exercise  of  a  power, 
where  there  is  l^al  competency.  Thus  the  power  of  treaty,  though 
extending  to  the  right  of  making  alliances  ofiensive  and  defensive,  mi^t 
not  be  exercised  in  making  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  the  State  as  to 
justify  the  non-observance  of  the  contract  Beyond  these  exceptiom 
to  the  power y  none  occure  that  can  he  supported,^^ 

"As  to  the  intention  of  the  Convention,**  Hamilton 
observed,  "from  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
fact,  I  aver,  that  it  w^s  understood  by  alU  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  provision  to  give  to  that  power  the  most  ample 
latitude — to  render  it  competent  to  all  the  stipulations, 
which  the  exigencies  of  national  affairs  might  require — 
competent  to  the  making  of  treaties  of  alliance,  treaties 
of  commerce,  treaties  of  peace,  and  every  other  species 
of  convention  usual  among  nations,  and  competent,  in  the 
course  of  its  exercise  for  these  purposes,  to  control  and 
bind  the  legislative  power  of  Congress ;  and  it  was  em- 
phatically for  this  reason,  that  it  was  so  carefully  guard- 
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ed — the  cooperation  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  being  re- 
quired to  make  any  treaty  whatever." 

It  had  been  objected,  that  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  conflicted  with  several  of  the  legislative  powers 
granted  to  Congress.  After  referring  to  these  grants  of 
power,  and  reconciling  their  exercise  with  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  power,  Hamilton  alludes  to  that  authorizing 
Congress  "  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
The  power  of  Congress  with  respect  to  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  is  said  to  be  interfered  with  by  those 
provisions  of  the  treaty  which  secure  to  the  settlers, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  British  ports,  the  right  of  be- 
coming citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  which,  in 
certain  cases,  remove  the  disability  of  alienism  as  to  prop- 
erty."— In  respect  to  this  objection,  he  remarked  : 

"  Though  Congress  are  authorized  to  establish  an  uniform  role  of 
naturalization,  yet  this  contemplates  only  the  ordinary  cases  of  internal 
administration.  In  particular  and  extraordinary  cases,  those  in  which 
the  pretensions  of  a  foreign  government  are  to  be  managed,  a  treaty 
may  also  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  thus  thb  abso- 
lute CESSION  AND  PLBNART  DOMINION  of  a  province  OT  dUtvict,  po9» 
ieMed  by  our  anna  in  tear,  may  he  accepted  hy  the  treaty  of  peace,  on 
the  condition,  that  its  inhabitants  shall,  in  their  persons  and  property^ 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,'*'* 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  several  trea- 
ties with  Indians  made  under  the  Confederation,  acquir- 
ing and  ceding  territory — a  common  feature  of  which, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  power  exerted,  is,  the  tm/A- 
drawing  the  protection  of  the  United  States  from  those  of 
their  citizens  who  intrude  on  Indian  lands.  Treaties  with 
them,  also,  under  this  Constitution,  regulated  and  changed 
the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United  States  ;  and 
one  relinquishes  a  large  tract  of  land  previously  ceded. 

This  statement  shows  Hamilton's  clear  conviction,  that 
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the  United  States  had  the  power  to  acquire  Louisiana  by 
treaty  ;  and,  having  acquired  it,  to  stipulate  for  its  inhab- 
itants the  privileges  of  citizens.  A  less  power  than  this 
would  involve  the  many  dangerous  consequences  of  com- 
pelling this  nation,  should  emergencies  lead  it  to  purchase 
or  compel  it  to  conquer  adjacent  territory,  to  hold  that 
territory  as  a  dependency,  without  the  right  of  confer- 
ring on  its  inhabitants  the  common  privileges  of  this 
Union.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  statesmen  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  long  and  recently  as  their  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  securing  an  outlet  to  the 
trade  of  the  Mississippi,  were  not  looking  to  this  acquisi- 
tion, as  an  early  instance  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  acquiring  it  by  treaty,  or  by  conquest.  That  the 
power  of  incorporating  such  territory  into  the  Union  was 
Dot  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the  Constitution  may 
be  inferred  from  the  alteration  in  the  phraseology  of  that 
instrument,  used  in  this  respect.  The  "tenth  Virginia 
resolution"  declared — that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States,  lawfully  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  The  articles  reported  by  the 
committee  of  detail  also  contained  this  limitation  ; — but, 
on  the  discussion  of  them,  this  limitation  was  expunged, 
and  the  broader  suggestion  of  the  Jersey  scheme  was  car- 
ried into  effect — language  equivalent  to  that  in  Hamilton's 
plan*  being  adopted  in  these  comprehensive  terms — 
*•  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union,"  with  the  sole  restriction  as  to  "a  State  forn^ed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,"  as  had  been  con- 
templated in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina — or,  "  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States  ;" — 

*  In  his  Art  9.  Sec.  7.     «The  LegiaUture  of  the  United  States  maj  ad- 
mil  new  States  into  the  Union.* 
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that  "  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  Congress  "  be  a  pre-requisite. 

When,  beside  the  other  great  motived  to  this  acquisi- 
tion, that  of  preserving  by  it  an  **  Unity  of  Empire,"  and 
the  subsequent  extension  of  this  Republic  over  Northern 
America,  thus  enlarging  its  domain  and  filling  up  its  glo- 
rious influences,  are  seen  to  have  been  primary  considera- 
tions in  Hamilton's  mind,  how  strange  to  his  ear  would 
have  sounded  Jefierson's  after  language  :  **  Whether  we 
remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  confederacies,  /  believe  not  very  important  to 
the  happiness  of  either  part.^  * 

*  Jeffemm  to  Prieadejr.     Jan.  29, 1804.    Jefibnon's  Woiks,  It.  525,  ad. 
1854. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  laws  relating  to  Louisiana, 
the  subject  of  impressment  was  revived  by  Logan ;  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  further  protection  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was  postponed  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

An  augmentation  of  the  Navy,  as  the  only  efficient 
means  of  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  was 
urged  by  the  Federalists,  but  was  opposed  as  involving 
an  expenditure  beyond  its  resources.  The  war  with 
Tripoli  had  been  long  and  unnecessarily  protracted,  until 
the  wreck  of  a  frigate,  Jefferson  declared,  "  renders  it  ex- 
pedient to  increase  our  force  and  enlarge  our  expendi- 
ture." The  increased  force  was  of  two  vessels  to  carry 
not  more  than  sixteen  guns,  and  as  many  gunboats  as  the 
President  should  choose  to  hire  or  accept  on  loan.  The 
increased  tax  to  meet  the  enlarged  expenditure  was  an 
addition  of  two  and  an  half  per  cent,  to  the  existing  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  imports  in  for- 
eign vessels.  The  product  of  this  tax  would  yield  pre- 
cisely the  sum  requisite  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the 
Louisiana  debt.  The  loss  of  a  frigate  was  the  pretext 
for  its  imposition.  It  was  called  the  "Mediterranean 
fund."  Thus  early  was  Hamilton's  prediction  verified, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenues  would  induce 
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a  surcharging  of  the  imports — a  policy  he  pronounced 
"  incompatible  with  the  interests  not  less  of  revenue  than 
of  commerce  " !  * 

Though  on  the  subject  of  impressment  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  iivith  Great  Britain,  yet  her  relations  with 
the  United  States,  since  the  treaty  of  ninety-four,  had 
been  of  a  pacific  character.  Some  interruptions  of  their 
commerce  occurred,  but  reparation  for  the  injuries  was 
ample  and  prompt.  She  had  met  the  proposition  of  Jef^ 
ferson  for  a  removal  of  the  discriminating  duties  by  an 
immediate  repeal  of  them.  Her  conduct  in  relation  to 
Louisiana  had  caused  to  slumber  for  a  moment  the  hostil- 
ity, and  had  extorted  the  approbation,  of  Madison.f 

With  such  dispositions  on  her  part,  when  a  general 
war  was  impending,  after  the  difficulties  that  had  attended 
the  conclusion  of  that  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce, 
which,  though  some  of  its  features  might  have  been  bet- 
ter, had  essentially  promoted  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  seem  to  have  been  wise  to  have  prolonged 
it.  The  existence  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  related 
to  the  West  India  trade,  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France ;  and 
although  all  the  other,  except  the  permanent  articles,  had 
a  duration  of  twelve  years,  that  duration  was  contingent 
on  a  new  arrangement  as  to  that  trade.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  was  made  on  the  first  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
dred one,  and  this  treaty  was  suffered  to  expire  on  the 
same  day,  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  three4 

*  March  27,  1801.  CraHatm  reports  the  gross  receipts  from  the  internal 
taxes  for  that  year  as  being  $989,588  29 — thus  jieldmg,  less  the  expense  of 
collecting,  (15  per  cent)  the  sum  this  additional  tax  on  commerce  was  im- 
posed to  raise. 

t  Am.  Ar.,  For.  ReL,  vol  2,  p.  662. 

X  Jefferson,  iv.  20,  writes  Mazzei,  July  18,  1804 :  "  (j^  the  sabjeot  of 
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The  French  councils  had  shown  themselves  extremely 
adverse  to  a  renewal  of  this  treaty,  and  strong  remon- 
strances were  made  by  this  Government  to  Great  Britain 
against  any  restriction  or  limitation  on  their  trade  with 
her  colonies,  or  on  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  it,  with  intimations  of  a  resort  to  measures 
of  retaliation.  Pregnant  as  the  moment  was  with  dangers 
to  England,  she  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  terms  as  ad- 
vantageous as  those  of  the  expired  treaty  have  not  readily 
since  been  obtained. 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  unwise  policy,  the 
future  history  of  this  country  will  exhibit  prominently 
the  omission  to  secure  the  immunities  to  neutral  trade,  the 
principle  of  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  awards  under 
this  treaty,^  and  which  had  been  recently,  explicitly,  and 
formally  recognized  by  the  British  Government  f — an 
omission  which  left  the  American  commerce  an  unpro- 
tected prey  both  to  England  and  to  France. 

A  short  time  after,  a  recent  convention  made  with 
Spain  was  ratified.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  award  indemnity  for  all  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  individuals  of  either  nation  contrary  to  the 
existing  treaty  or  the  laws  of  nations — a  species  of  com- 
pact denounced  as  unconstitutional  by  the  party  who  now 
ratified  it ;  when  opposing  the  British  treaty,  on  the  ground 
that  such  commissioners  were  not  included  among  the 
officers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate.  One  extraordinary  featore 
of  this  convention  should  be  adverted  to.    The  aggrea- 

tiea,  ovr  system  is  to  hhYB  none  w^th  any  nation  as  far  as  can  be  aToided.* 
How  different  his  system  in  17881 

•  Article  7th. 

t  Letter  of  Dnke  of  Portlaiid  to  the  Commisriooers  of  tbe  Admirilfy, 
Maich  80,  1801. 
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sions  had  been  chiefly  committed  by  French  privateers, 
fitted  in,  and  capturing  within  the  harbors  of  Spain  Amer- 
ican vessels,  which  were  condemned  by  French  consuls, 
usurping  in  her  ports  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  Yet,  in  this 
Convention,  *'  claims  originating  from  the  excesses  of  for- 
eign citizens,  against  tribunals  or  consuls,  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  which  might  be  imputable  to  their  two 
Governments,'*  are  expressly  reserved  for  future  negotia" 
lion!' 

A  Report  was  made  at  this  Session  in  favor  of  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic  manufactures.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  several  modes  suggested  by  Hamilton  in  his 
celebrated  Report,  and  regretting  that  Congress  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures,  by  im- 
posing duties  on  certain  domestic  raw  materials,  if  ea> 
ported  ;*  and  applauding  *^  the  wise  calculations  and  esti- 
mates of  their  predecessors  in  Congress,  who  devised  the 
existing  system  of  imposts,"  it  proposed  a  large  increase 
of  duties.  But  no  present  necessity  compelled  this  policy, 
as  the  so-called  **  Mediterranean  Fund  "  would  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Treasury. 

Two  other  subjects  of  great  importance  were  now 
acted  upon  definitively.  A  bill,  which  had  been  deferred 
at  each  preceding  session,  to  repeal  the  Bankrupt  act, 
passed,  only  thirteen  members  voting  against  it  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  were  nearly  equally  divided.  The 
feeble  support  this  act  received  is  in  part  to  be  ae- 
cribed  to  the  want  of  provisions  which  might  have  been 
added,  and  also  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  exe- 
cuted, owing  to  the  change  in  the  appointments  made  by 

*  The  exemption  of  exports  finom  dntiea^  it  ia  stated,  was  a  oonoessioii 
in  the  Federal  Convention  to  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  ViiginiA  and  liaiy- 
land. 

Vou  VII.. 
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Jefferson  soon  after  this  law  had  begun  to  operate.  Hoe- 
tile  to  the  measure,  he  made  it  the  mere  instrument  of  re- 
warding incompetent  partisans.  The  Eastern  States 
were  eager  to  curtail  the  patronage  of  the  President. 
The  opposition  of  Virginia  may  be  attributed  to  stronger 
motives.  Her  laws  exempted  lands  from  executions  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  While  the  political  power  of  that 
State  was  possessed  by  the  landed  interest,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  approve  an  act  which  de- 
feated so  favorite  an  exemption. 

That  a  wisely-devised  and  well-executed,  uniform  and 
permanent  system  for  the  relief  of  Bankrupts  is  essential 
to  a  mercantile  community,  the  subsequent  and  fluctu- 
ating legislation  of  the  States,  the  refined  interpretations 
of  the  National  Courts  as  to  the  rights  and  the  remedies 
of  creditors,  and  the  demoralizing  opinions  they  have  en- 
gendered, are  pregnant  proofs.  The  frequency  of  pref- 
erential assignments,  the  eflicacy  of  a  Bankrupt  act  in 
checking  improvident  speculations,  chiefly  by  Corpora- 
tions, and  consequently  improvident  issues  of  paper  se- 
curities, and  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  holding  honest 
debtors,  and  considering  them  property,  in  bondage  to 
their  creditors,  all  unite  in  demanding  early  legislation 
ander  this  express  power  of  the  Constitution. 

Hamilton's  contemplated  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion respecting  the  mode  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  was  also  now  disposed  of.  The  second  of  the 
mmeniiments  suggested  by  him,  providing  for  the  choice 
of  electors  by  the  people^  was  postponed.  It  had  too 
much  of  a  national  character  to  be  approved  by  a  party 
which  had  risen  to  power  through  State  influences.  The 
first,  in  a  modified  form,  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a 
bare  constitutional   majority,  which  was  formed  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker.* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  France  and  the  establishment  of  a  government  for 
Louisiana  were  the  principal  measures  of  this  Session. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  adulation  paid  to  Jefierson  on  the 
fortunate  issue  of  this  negotiation.  Plaudits  were  heardp 
and  incense  rose  wherever  the  Democratic  party  had 
8SK  ay.  Washington  never  received  at  any  moment  of  hit 
illustrious  life  greater  applause.  The  gratitude  which 
then  sprang  unbidden  from  the  hearts  of  the  American 
citizens  did  not  forget  that,  as  friends  of  his  great  fame» 
they  owed  him  the  homage  of  an  affection  tempered  with 
self-respect. 

The  dismay  which  the  apparently  inevitable  rupture 
with  France  and  consequent  loss  of  power  had  produced, 
gave  place  to  the  most  extravagant  rapture.  Alarmed, 
doubting,  almost  despairing,  Jefferson  had  seen  all  the 
dangers  of  his  feeble  councils  marshalled  before  him. 
Now  all  was  peace  and  hopeful  prospect.  Every  cloud 
was  dispersed,  every  fear  dispelled.  He  felt  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  conceal  his  absolute  tem* 
per  ;  for  never  had  a  despot  more  absolute  sway  over  his 
creatures  than  was  his  over  the  great  majority  of  this 
Congress,  who  had  been  washed  into  power  by  the  waves 
of  Democracy.  Never  was  a  more  implicit  obedience 
rendered,  nor  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will  regarded 
with  more  contempt.f    •*  They  are,"  he  said,  after  his  re- 

*  In  the  oonne  of  this  diBOiusion,  an  amendment  was  oflfered  to  the  eflbot^ 
that  no  person  who  has  been  twice  snccesaively  elected  President,  should  be 
eligible  a  third  time,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years ;  and  then  only  for 
one  more  term  of  four  years.     It  was  not  accepted. 

f  Life  of  John  Bandolph^.by  Garland,  i.  242 :  **  All  those  who  were  most 
prominent  in  the  lead  of  afBdrs,  were  without  reputation,  without  political  ez- 
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tirement,  when  speaking  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  "  they  are  mere  chimneys  to  carry  off 
the  smoke." 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  New  Orleans  was  de- 
livered to  the  United  States.  The  successes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ought  to  have  inspired  moderation.  Such 
unhappily  had  not  been  their  effect.  An  officer  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  this  **  phalanx,"  was  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  person  who  had  been  within  the 
British  lines,  and  who  had  been  displaced  for  misconduct 
from  an  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Washington. 
Another  officer  of  the  Revolution  was  removed  from  the 
service  in  New  York,  to  make  room  for  an  individual  who 
had  been  a  notorious  adherent  of  the  enemy.  A  favored 
partisan  was  appointed  to  a  Judicial  office,  who,  though  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  had  deserted  to  the  British,  received 
a  protection,  and  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 
St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  North  Western  territory,  was 
dismissed,  and  doomed  to  mourn  in  penury  in  a  rude  hut 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  with  whom  Washing- 
ton at  parting  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  had  mingled 
tears,  met  a  similar  fale.  Retiring  penniless  from  the  ser- 
vice to  the  remote  Western  wilds,  where,  covered  with 
scars,  he  was  laboring  for  a  livelihood  at  the  plough, 
Washington  sought  him  out,  and  appointed  him  ^*  Surveyor 
Greneral  of  the  territory  North  West  of  the  Ohio."  Of 
amiable  manners  and  a  temper  too  mild  to  become  a  parti- 
san, Putnam  could  not  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  any 
man.     This  aged  veteran,  Jefferson  also  sought  out,  but 

perienoe  or  information,  the  mere  hacks  of  a  party,  possessing  none  of  the  qnal* 
ities  of  head  or  heart  that  constitate  the  statesman,  filled  at  the  same  time 
with  all  the  narrow  conceptions  and  the  intolerance  of  political  higotiy.  The 
repMiaiiom  ofnoionehae  eunrived  theaffeim  which  he  Iwed," 
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to  deprive  him  of  office.  How  far  the  public  interests 
were  subserved  by  these  concessions  to  party  policy,  was 
seen  in  an  occurrence  of  this  period.  A  man  of  profound 
learning  and  distinguished  probity,^  was  removed  from  a 
most  important  office  in  New  York.  His  successor  was 
a  convert  who  had  threatened  Washington  with  impeach- 
ment for  having  signed  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
who  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  Jefferson  in  the  late 
canvass  for  President.  This  partisan  subsequently  con- 
fessed a  judgment  to  the  United  States  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  monies  which  he  had  abstracted.  The 
intolerance  was  not  confined  to  removals  from  office.  An 
effort  was  made  to  intimidate  Judicial  officers.  One  Judge, 
who  could  boast  Washington's  marked  approbation  for 
his  effi3rts  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  was  impeached  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.!  Another  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  procedure  in  Congress,  which,  both  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  commenced,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sustained,  and  in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, recalls  the  most  arbitrary  period  of  English  hia- 
tory.J    It  originated  with  Jeffi^rson. 

"  You  must  have  heard,"  he  wrote  to  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Maryland,  "  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  charge  of  Chase  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bal- 
timore. Ought  this  seditious  and  official  attack  on  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  and  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
State,  to  go  unpunished  ?  And  to  whom  so  pointedly  as 
yourself  will  the  public  look  for  the  necessary  measures? 
I  ask  these  questions  for  your  consideration,  for  myself  it 
is  better  I  should  not  interfere."  §    On  motion  of  John 

*  Richud  Harrison,  District  Attorney  of  the  United  Statec 

f  Judge  AddisGo. 

X  Impeachment  of  Judge  Chase. 

g  Je£for8on*s  WoriLs,  iv.  480,  ed.  1864. 
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Randolph,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  official  con- 
duct of  Judge  Chaso  was  appointed,  which  reported  Arti* 
cles  of  Impeachment.  A  trial  was  had,  but  a  conviction 
failed  for  want  of  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate. 
That  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  seen 
stimulating  a  member  of  Congress  to  the  impeachment  of 
m  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  mere  party  motives 
and  upon  mere  party  grounds,  is  among  the  marvels  of 
Jefferson's  history.  But  one  vacancy  on  the  bench  hav- 
ing been  filled  by  an  appointment  from  the  conservative 
party,  it  was  supposed  that  the  attempted  removal  of 
Chase  was  not  without  a  view  to  an  early  control  of  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Gk>vernment.  In  this  attempt  Jef- 
ferson failed,  but  the  evidence  exists  under  his  own  hand, 
that  the  motives  for  moderation  having  ceased,  he  had  re- 
solved to  exert  his  patronage  in  a  mode  that  would  silence 
opposition.  Ere  his  explicit  pledges  to  the  contrary  were 
three  years  old,  Jefferson  ordered  a  public  annunciation 
of  the  system  of  absolutism  he  had  adopted — a  system 
which  has  rendered  this  great  Republic  little  more,  as  to 
its  internal  politics,  than  an  arena  of  perpetually  recur- 
ring party  strifes. 

An  event  which  followed  soon  after  the  impeachment 
of  Chase  manifests  Jefferson's  disregard  of  those  restraints 
which  considerations  of  personal  delicacy,  as  well  as  of 
official  decorum  and  duty,  ought  to  have  imposed.  Not 
long  after  the  period  which  terminates  this  history,  Aaron 
Burr,  fleeing  New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  indict- 
ments for  murder,  his  official  life  having  ended,  became 
engaged  in  an  enterprise,  the  objects  of  which  were  a 
severance  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  embrace 
Mexico,  of  which,  monarchy  New  Orleans  was  to  be  the 
capital.    To  gain  adherents,  the  mines  of  Mexico  were 
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held  forth  as  the  promised  rewards.  The  enterprise  was 
nipped  in  the  bud,  when  Burr,  abandoning  his  comrades 
and  seeking  safety  in  a  lonely  journey  near  the  wild 
frontier  East  of  the  Mississippi,  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  Richmond  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  where, 
though  guilty  of  the  offence,  he  was  acquitted  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  of  an  overt  act. 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  matter,  and  after  Jefferson 
had  stated  that  all  ground  of  apprehension  had  ceased, 
although  the  ''protection  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus** 
had  been  a  topic  of  his  Inaugural  address,  a  bill  for  its 
suspension  in  certain  cases  was  reported  by  his  subser- 
vient partisans  in  the  Senate.  This  bill,  of  gravest  im- 
port, was  passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously,  in  secret 
session,  on  the  day  it  was  reported,  the  usual  rules  for  its 
being  previously  read  having  been  dispensed  with.  After 
an  interval  of  three  days,  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House 
''  in  confidence."  Alarmed  at  the  anticipated  outcry  of 
the  nation,  an  ostentatious  display  of  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic rights  of  the  people  was  then  made.  By  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  it  was  resolved, ''  that  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  bill  of  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  kept 
secret ;  and  that  the  doors  be  opened."  With  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  now  fixed  on  this  procedure,  Eppes,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Jefferson,  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  In 
his  speech,  he  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the  necessity  of 
authorizing  a  suspension  ''of  the  personal  rights  of  the 
citizen,"  and  the  giving  him  "  in  lieu  of  a  free  Constitu- 
tion the  Executive  will  for  his  Charter  ;"  declaring  "that 
the  discusssion  of  this  question  is  calculated  to  alarm  the 
public  mind  at  a  time  when  no  real  danger  exists."  This 
manoeuvre  to  shield  Jefferson  from  censure  was  felt  to  be 
necessary.  The  retreat  of  the  House  was  as  swift  as  had 
been  the  advance  of  the  Senate ;  and  forthwith,  on  the 
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nune  day,  without  even  a  reference  to  a  committeey  the 
motion  of  Eppes,  for  rejecting  the  Senate's  bill,  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  affirmatives  to 
nineteen  negatives.  Of  these  negative  votes,  two  were 
given  by  leading  members,*  not  less  devoted  partisans 
of  Jeflerson,  than  were  the  Committee  f  of  the  Senate 
who  reported  it.  During  this  trial  of  Burr,  Jefferson  is 
•een,  giving  secret  instructions  to  the  officers  employed 
in  the  prosecution.  Nor  was  Marshall,  whose  course  at 
the  trial  did  not  escape  exception,;];  after  the  acquittal  of 
Burr,  exempt  from  his  maledictions. 

The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  this 
period  would  be  much  narrowed  were  not  a  brief  glance 
also  taken  of  some  of  the  early  results  of  Jefferson's  for^ 
eign  policy,  the  evils  of  which  nothing  but  the  energy  of 
the  American  character,  acting  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, could  have  surmounted. 

In  anticipation  of  a  possible  collision  with  France, 

*  Bidwell  and  Vanram. 

t  Giles,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Smith  of  Maryland. 

{  In  the  debate  on  a  report  presented  bj  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Senate,  oon« 
ohiding  with  a  resolution  that  John  Smith  be  expelled  that  bodj  for  his  **  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  against  the  peaeej  unton^  and  liberty 
«f  the  people  of  the  United  States,**  James  A.  Bayard  remarked,  **that  such  a 
ooBfpiraoj  did  exist,  I  firmly  believe ;  and  I  further  belieye,  that  scaroel j  a 
man  in  the  United  States  doubts  it.  Nor  is  it  the  question,  whether  the  oourae 
pursued  against  Burr  has  been  as  ditereet  as  it  might  have  been,  or  whether 
etrttdn  alleged  tublUtiet  ought  to  have  been  discarded  by  the  Courts  of  law.** 
QQes  is  seen  introducing  m  the  Senate,  a  new  act  for  the  punishment  of  trea- 
ton  and  other  ofienoes,  framed  to  obviate  a  similar  future  decision  to  that  pro- 
DOODced  by  Marshall,  which  did  not  become  a  law.  And  Jeflerson,  some  tune 
after,  (Oct  15, 1810,)  wrote  to  Madison,  "From  the  want  of  any  counterpoise 
to  the  venomous  hatred  Marshall  bears  to  the  Government  of  his  country ;  and 
ftom  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which  he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself,  it 
win  be  difficult  to  find  a  character  <^  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independ- 
eiiee  on  the  same  benoh  with  Marshall' 
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forced  upon  him  by  public  feeling,  JefTerson  has  been  seen 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
American  Envoy  at  London,  of  earnest  approach  to 
England.  A  similar  advance  is  seen  the  following  yean 
"The  events,"  he  writes,  "which  have  taken  place  in 
France  have  lessened  in  the  American  mind  the  motives 
of  interest  which  it  felt  in  that  Revolution ;  and  its  amity 
towards  that  country  now  rests  on  its  love  of  peace  and 
commerce.  We  see,  at  the  same  time  with  great  concern, 
the  position  in  which  England  is  placed,  and  should  be 
sincerely  afflicted  were  any  disaster  to  deprive  mankind 
of  the  benefit  of  such  a  bulwark  against  the  torrent  which 
has  been  for  some  time  bearing  down  all  before  it.  But 
her  poxver  and  poivers  at  sea  seem  to  render  every  thing 
safe  in  the  end."  *  Again  he  wrote,  "  Without  befriend- 
ing human  liberty  a  gigantic  force  has  risen  up  which 
seems  to  threaten  the  world."  f 

England  had,  meanwhile,  rescued  Louisiana  from 
France.  Jefferson's  alarm  was  over,  and  two  days  later 
he  wrote  to  "  his  intimate,"  the  philosophising  infidel,  Ca- 
banis,  "  Your  government  has  wisely  removed  what  cer- 
tainly endangered  collision  between  us.  I  now  see  noth- 
ing which  need  ever  interrupt  the  friendship  between  us 
and  France."  *  *  *  Then  recurring  to  the  theory  of  his 
"  Report  on  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign 
Nations,"  J  he  observes,  "  We  think  that  peaceable  mearu 
may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the  path  of  justice 
towards  us,  by  making  justice  their  interest,  and  injuries 
to  react  upon  themselves."  § 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  iv.  491,  June  30,  1808,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
f  Ibid.  493,  to  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  July  10,  1803. 
X  Infra,  v.  481. 
§  Ibid.  497. 
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The  injuries  were  not  remote.  A  few  months  after 
the  acts  relating  to  Louisiana  had  passed  Jefferson  writes 
to  Madison,  '*  Still  I  conceive  the  British  insults  in  our 
harbor  as  more  threatening.  We  cannot  be  respected  by 
France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  world  or  ourselves 
as  an  independent  one,  if  we  do  not  take  effectual  meas- 
ures to  support,  at  every  risk,  our  authority  in  our  own 
harbors,"  *  language  very  different  from  that  held  during 
the  aggressions  of  Genet.  But  these  were  ''British  in- 
tuits.'* 

For  dangers  so  near,  so  great,  no  preparations  were 
seen.  A  show  of  energy  was  made  by  Jefferson,  nothing 
more,  for  energy  requires  means,  and  means  must  be  pro- 
Tided  by  equal  energy,  often  hazardous  to  popularity. 

In  his  message  to  Congress f  he  recommended  ''a  con- 
liderable  number  of  gunboats;"  and  leaving  to  ^ occurs 
rences  to  decide  "  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment 
the  land  forces,  he  submitted  it  to  Congress  ^  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  class  the  militia." 
He  added,  that  '*  considerable  provision  had  been  made, 
under  fonner  authorities  from  Congress,  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  ships  of  war  of  seve  ty-four  guns. 
These  materials  are  on  hand  subject  to  the  future  will  of 
the  legislature.^* 

The  numerous  captures  by  British  vessels  enraged  the 
nation.  The  seaports  poured  forth  memorials  to  Con- 
gress. Jefferson  submitted  to  it  a  feeble  confidential  mes- 
sage. His  ''peaceable  means"  were  at  length  brought 
forward  in  a  motion  by  Gregg  of  Pennsylvania  to  suspend 
all  further  importations  from  Great  Britain,  until  the  cap- 
tures and  impressments  were  satisfactorily  arranged  ;  and 

*  Jeflbraon*8  Works,  ir.  24,  Randolph  ed.  August  15,  185i. 
f  December,  1805. 
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in  accordance  with  Jefferson's  wishes,  a  bill  passed,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April  *  providing  that  after  the  fifteenth 
of  November  next,  a  lapse  of  seven  months,  a  number  of 
specified  articles  should  not  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  or,  if  of  her  production,  from  other  ports.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  navy  to  meet  such  injuries  with  the  cannon's 
mouth,  the  ^peaceable  means,"  Jefferson's  favorite  rul- 
ing idea,  were  adopted.  England  was  to  be  induced  to 
change  her  aggressive  policy  on  the  ocean  by  a  menace ; 
and  a  bill  to  complete  six  ships  of  the  line,  the  materials 
for  which  the  Federalists  had  prepared,  was  put  to  sleep. 
A  new  gleam  of  hope  now  broke  upon  Jefferson's  dis- 
turbed dreams.  The  great  War  Minister,  William  Pitt, 
died.  Fox  succeeded.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Monroe  now 
in  place  of  Rufus  King  who  had  resigned,  at  London,  as 
to  his  non-importation  act.  ^  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed 
by  the  ministry,  as  looking  towards  them  at  all,  but  mere- 
ly as  the  consequences  of  the  measures  of  their  pre- 
decessors, which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to  correct. 
I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  come  to  just  arrangements." 
He  pointed  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  assure, 
by  raising  a  naval  force,  were  England  or  France  **  to 
give  the  money, — immunity  on  the  Ocean." — ^**  We  wish 
for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice 
from  all  nations ;  and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral, 
in  fact,  though  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  an  English 
ascendancy  on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that  of 
France."  Nor  was  Jefferson's  abstinence  from  measures 
of  effectual  defense  without  a  present  motive,  though  of 
a  partial  policy.  His  *'  peaceable  means  "  of  non-impor- 
tation would  chiefly  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  navi- 
gating States,  whose  influence  Jefferson  was  not  unwilling 
to  impair.     But  the  security  of  the  region  now  embraced 

•  1806. 
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within  the  Southern  limits  of  the  Union  was  menaced. 
Alarmed  for  these  anew,  England  was  thus  a  second  time 
approached  with  blandishments.  The  importance  of  her 
maintaining  her  ** powers  at  sea*'  was  again  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  a  treaty  with  her  was  again  negotiated  and 
again  concluded,  William  Pinckney  and  Monroe,  in  dis- 
regard of  their  instructions,  omitting  any  present  pro- 
visions against  impressments,  which  England,  as  before, 
might  be  induced  to  discontinue,  but  refused  so  to  stipu- 
late. Though  the  terms  of  this'  treaty  were,  in  some 
respects,  more  advantageous  to  this  country,  than  those 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Jay  and  sanctioned  by 
Washington,  Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it.  This  he  did, 
without  submitting  it  to  the  Senate,  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers, then  in  session,  a  course  which  Washington  would 
not  have  been  willing  or  dared  to  have  taken.  Not  only 
did  he  sacrifice  the  immunity  which  the  treaty  of  Jay  had 
secured,  but  he  made  a  relinquishment  of  the  impress- 
ments of  British  seamen  in  American  vessels,  in  the  mzr- 
row  seas,  the  sine  qua  turn  of  a  new  treaty,*  though  the 
exception  of  these  seas  had  prevented  the  signature  of  a 
compact,  which,  with  that  exception,  would  have  secured 
the  point  Hamilton  had  sought  to  reach, — a  stipulation  by 
Great  Britain,  that  **  no  seaman  should  be  impressed  out  of 
any  of  our  vessels  at  sea^  and  that  none  shall  be  taken  out 
of  such  vessel  in  any  of  her  colonieSy  which  were  in  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  such  colony,^  This  rash 
procedure  of  Jefferson  is  the  more  remarkable  when  his 
opinion  is  recalled  to  view  approving  a  limitation  of  the 
protection  to  seamen  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  ton- 
nage ;  and  "  obliging  American  Captains  to  parade  the 

*  American  State  Paper*,  F.  B.  il  782.    lortmctions  of  Madison  to  Hod> 
roe,  Januaiy  5,  1804. 
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men  on  deck  '*  to  be  inspected  "  by  foreign  officers/*  *  and 
when  it  was  evident,  that  by  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  war, 
ahd  with  such  an  enemy,  the  exertion  of  her  **  powers  at 
sea  "  was  deemed  vital  to  her  existence. 

England  now  regarding  him,  and  justly  regarding  him 
as  acting  under  the  dictation  of  France,  violated  the  na- 
tional flag,  fired  into  a  national  vessel,  killing  two  of  her 
seamen,  impressing  others,  and  was  met  by  an  interdic- 
tion of  British  men-of-war  from  the  American  waters ! ! 
*'  Peace  is  our  passion^  was  Jefferson's  language. 

The  securing  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Southern  States 
permanently  over  the  counsels  of  his  country,  was  more 
near  to  his  bosom  than  the  assertion  of  its  honor  and  of 
its  rights.  This  was  to  be  further  advanced  by  the  acqui-^ 
sition  of  Florida.  England  had  been  approached  to  in- 
timidate the  Escurial,  and  next,  with  bended  knees.  Na- 
poleon, now  emperor  of  the  French,  was  asked  to  con- 
trol the  submissive,  abject  councils  of  Spain.  The  prayer 
was  met  with  haughty  contempt-f  The  Navy  had  been 
reduced.  Napoleon  smiled  at  our  impotence.  ^They 
believe,"  the  American  Minister  at  Paris  wrote,  **  that  we 
cannot  do  much,  and  the  little  we  can  do,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  try."  J 

A  confidential  Message  had  been  sent  to  Congress  by 
Jefferson,  in  which  he  stated  the  necessity  of  means  being 

*  Infra,  vl  289. 

f  Armstrong  prerioodj  writes  to  Monroe  (March  12,  1804) :  "  On  the 
snbject  of  indemnity  for  the  suspended  right  of  deposite,  they  wndd  offer  no 
cpinum."  **  On  that  of  reparation  for  spoliations  by  Frenchmen  within  te 
territory  of  his  Catholic  Maje!*ty,  declaring  that  onr  claim,  having  nothing  of 
solidity  in  it,  mwit  be  abandoned.  With  regard  to  boundary,  we  have,  dwj 
said,  already  given  an  opinion  and  see  no  canse  to  change  it.  In  the  eroot 
of  a  mptnre  between  us  and  Spain,  they  answered,  toe  mutt  take  pmi  wiih 
Spain:*--Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  ReL,  ii.  636. 

{  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  iiL  266. 
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placed  €U  his  command ;  but,  avoiding  all  responsibility  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain,  he  made  no 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  a  duty  the  Con- 
stitution imposed  upon  him.  It  was  the  same  policy  be 
had  been  seen  recently  pursuing,  and  which  he  had  pur- 
sued, when  presenting,  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  **  Report 
on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions  of  the  Commercial  In- 
tercourse with  Foreign  Nations.** 

The  Message  being  referred  to  Randolph,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  waited  on  the 
President,  to  receive  his  instructions.  Jefierson  informed 
hhn,  *'  that  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  was  wanted  to 
purchase  Florida.^^*  Randolph  manifested  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  duplicity  which  had  concealed  from  Congress 
in  his  Message  this  contemplated  purchase.  Soon  after, 
emiling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  diflferent  purpose, 
Madison,  after  an  explanation  of  the  policy  intended  to 
be  pursued  towards  Spain,  declared,  **  that  France  would 
not  permit  Spain  to  adjust  her  differences  toith  us ;  thiit 
France  wanted  money ;  that  we  must  give  it  to  her^  or  have 
a  Spanish  or  French  war^ I  "Good  morning,  sir,"  Ran- 
dolph, abruptly  retiring,  observed, — "  (Jood  morning,  sir. 
I  see  I  am  not  calculated  for  a  politician."  Full  of  con- 
tempt for  his  servility,  Randolph  scornfully  remarked, 
**  Madison  was  always  some  great  man's  mistress — first 
Hamilton's, — then  Jefferson's."  f 

*  Life  of  John  Randolph  b^  Garland,  i.  210. 

f  Randall,  iiL  814.  **  Jefferson  and  Madison  delighted  to  manifest  their 
oonfidenoe  in  each  other.  When  Madison  was  asked  his  opinion  by  a  common 
friend,  he  very  often  replied  by  putting  the  question,  *  What  says  Mr.  Jefier- 
son f — Ask  Jefferson  for  information,  and  he  would  not  infrequently  answer, 
*Go  to  Mr.  Madison — that  was  his  measofe — he  knows  a  good  deal  more 
aboat  it  than  I  do.*  On  being  told  this,  Madison  would  smilingly  say,  '  It 
was  hit  meatitrey  nr4  mine.  I  only  helped  to  carry  it  into  execution."  Ran- 
dolph's expiesaiTe  sareafm  wiU  not,  after  tills  statement  be  deemed  inappo- 
site. 
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The  Committee  reported  in  conformity  to  the  Message 
of  the  President,  and  recommended,  apologetically,  an  io- 
ci*ease  of  the  regular  army.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
Jefferson's  official  Message.  A  substitute  was  moved,  car* 
rying  into  effect  his  private  views,  appropriating  a  sum  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  Florida.  Randolph  proposed  that 
this  sum  be  confined  to  that  purchase,  which  was  agreed 
to,  but  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  this  specific  appro* 
priation  was  rescinded,  and  the  money  was  left  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  Jefferson,  so  as  to  cover  and  meet,  if 
expedient,  Madison's  contemplated  douceur  to  France. 
The  secret  journal  of  the  House  was  published,  but  thip 
confidential  Message  of  Jefferson  was  omitted. 

Shrinking  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  measureSi 
though  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Fox  was  received, 
Jefferson  recommended  a  further  suspension  of  his  Non- 
Importation  Act,  and  Congress  acquiesced. 

The  double  policy  of  the  Administration  was  success- 
fully practiced  on  the  American  people,  but  events  were 
hastening  to  a  crisis  in  their  foreign  relations  which  no 
duplicity  could  escape;  and  if  met  at  all,  could  only  be 
duly  met  by  other  than  "  peaceable  means."  How  it  was 
met  was  seen  in  the  blighting  effects  of  a  system  of  na- 
tional self-sacrifice,  unheard  of  and  unparalleled  among 
the  fatuities  of  the  world.  England,  having  reduced  the 
Ocean  to  subjection,  and  seeing  in  the  American  carriers 
the  only  obstacle  to  her  maritime  hostilities,  resolved  to 
resort  to  a  blockade.  British  "  Orders  in  Council "  fol- 
lowed,* and  were  met  by  French  decrees.  The  neutral 
commerce  of  this  Country  was  thus  interdicited ;  and  in 
the  height  of  his  impartiality  between  the  two  great  war- 
ring powers,  England  and  France,  Jefferson  proposed  an 

•  November  11,  1807. 
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embargo,  which  was  forthwith  enacted.*  John  Qaincy 
Adams,  a  wtn  of  the  late  PresideDt,  whose  new  relatioiis 
with  Jefierson  form  part  of  a  carious  historv^f  approTcd 
H.  ^  The  President,^  he  openly  declared  in  the  Senate, 
^  has  recommended  this  measure  on  his  high  responsibility. 
I  would  not  consider.  I  would  not  deliberate.  I  would 
act.  Doubtless,  the  President  possesses  such  further  in- 
formation  as  will  justify  the  measure  ;^  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ambassador!  Champagny,  the  French  Min- 
iiter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  approved  it,  patting  Jefferson  on 
the  head  for  this  '^^  great,  this  courageous  sacrifice  the 
Americans  had  imposed  upon  themselves  ;^  and  all  France 
jeered  at  the  ^patient,  heroic  martyrdom.^    Napoleon 

•D€c«nbcr21,  iwn. 

f  Gile<  to  Jefferson,  December  16,  1825 :  *'  I  presume  jaa  will  well  rec<d> 
leet.  Sir,  tbmt  Mr.  Aduns  first  intimated  to  joa  his  intended  change  of  poli- 
ticks throogb  me.     The  inducements  suggested  for  this  change,  I  tixink,  sab> 
itsotially  the  following :  that  propositkms  had  been  made  hj  certain  Britisfa 
i^gents  to  many  leading  Federalists  in  the  Eastern  States^  in  the  erent  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  separate  New  England  from 
tlia  rest  of  the   States,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defmaiTe  aJliance 
with  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  propodtion  was  approved  by  manj  of  them ;  that 
lia  had  been  consulted  on  its  feasibilitj  in  giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  whole 
partj ;  that  his  love  of  countrv  became  shocked  at  the  proposition,  and  he  had 
lnolTed  to  abandon  a  party  who  could  be  induced  to  countenance  the  treason- 
able project     A/ter  urging  Kr.  Adams  to  make  his  oonminnication  in  person, 
•Dd  his  refnral ;  at  his  request,  and  upon  his  authority,  I  gave  you  the  informa- 
tioD  in  substance,  as  above  stated,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
As  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Adams  to  call  on  you  in  person  upon  that  occasion,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  expressing  a  confident  opinion  to  him  that  he  would  be 
Inated  by  you  with  due  respect  and  attention.     I  apprised  you  of  this  intima- 
tion to  Mr.  Adams,  when  you  requested  me  to  reassure  him  on  the  same  point, 
which  I  accordingly  did ;  and  I  understood  that  afterwards  he  had  several 
penonal  interviews  with  you  on  the  subject    I  also  informed  yon,  at  the  same 
tiaie,  that  Mr.  Adams  accompanied  his  communication  with  the  strongest 
tnrances  of  his  entire  disinterestedness,  and  that  he  (ictually  dUdaimed  aU  cm 
tf  f^gkUU prrfenmeni  andpertomal  ag^ramdiMemaU  im  every  form.** 
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also  approved  it ;  and  seized  all  the  American  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  France,  for  having  violated  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  which,  he  felt,  France,  as  her  ally,  was 
bound  to  aid  in  executing.* 

Thus  advised,  Jefferson  subsequently  wrote  to  Madi- 
son :  ^  If  they  keep  up  impressments,  we  must  adhere  to 
our  non-intercourse,  manufactures,  and  a  navigation  act.** 
To  England  American  vessels  resorted  for  licenses  from 
capture ;  and  to  Jefferson's  entreaties  that  her  ^  Orders 
in  Council ''  would  be  revoked,  in  order  that  he  might  re* 
peal  his  embargo,  Canning  tauntingly  replied,  stigmatizing 
it  as  having  been  enacted  in  subservience  to  the  hostility 
of  France  ;  that,  but  for  its  character  and  purposes,  ^  his 
Majesty  would  not  hesitate  to  contribute,  in  any  manner 
in  his  power,  to  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States '  its  wonted  activity ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo ;  with* 
out  appearing  to  deprecate  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility,  he 
would  gladly  have  facilitated  its  removal,  as  a  measure 
of  inconvenient  restriction  on  the  American  people."  In 
this  manner  was  this  Republic  badgered  and  buffeted — 
the  subject  of  scorn  and  mockery  by  the  two  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 

Jefferson  had,  indeed,  ^  avoided  wasting  the  energies 
of  the  people,'^  in  giving  to  them  the  means  of  self-de* 

*  Randall,  Hi.  297 :  *'  The  Empeit>r  of  the  French  was  generally  conceded 
to  he  a  good  jndge  of  the  efSwts  of  measures  designed  to  annoy  or  to  ix\jore  a 
national  antagonist.  He  declared  to  R  L.  Livingston,  (a  kinsman  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  then  in  France,)  that  the  Embargo  was  a  ^'•toite  m&uwrt^ 
and  that  **  he  did  not  wish  ns  to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  that  we  had 
no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war."  R  L.  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  September  22, 
1808.  Jefferson's  reply  to  Livingston,  October  15, 1808.  The  reply,  probably 
of  an  interesting  character,  is  not  in  the  posMsaon  of  the  author  of  tfaiB  wodc 
The  qnotation  is  given  by  Randall. 
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$»nce  ;  and  had  prostrated  those  energies  by  his  '<  peace- 
able means,''  but  he  had  not  ''avoided  being  implicated 
by  the  powers  of  Europe."*  Impressment,  indeed,  had 
almost  ceased,  for  few  there  were  of  American  seamen 
OD  the  sea.  The  "Powers  of  Europe"  indeed,  had  not 
declared  war,  but  were  waging  the  worst  of  wars,  having 
driven  the  American  commerce  from  the  Ocean,  and  sti- 
fled its  energies  on  the  land.  Still  Jefferson  felt  an  open 
war  might  come.  To  meet  its  near,  its  impending  dan- 
gens  ^^  increase  of  the  little,  disorganized,  ill-commanded 
army  was  called  for,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  metu 
This  increase,  if  it  could  have  no  other  use,  furnished  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  hungry,  discontented,  disor- 
ganized t  partisans.  These  were  the  regulars  of  Jeffer- 
•oq's  camp.  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  ''Aurora,"  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Rifles,  and  other  edi- 
tors were  appointed  to  lower  grades.  A  cognate  use 
soon  was  found.  A  great  military  police  was  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  nation.  Not  relieved  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  generosity  of  England,  nor  by  the  commiseration 
of  France,  Jefferson,  finding  his  Embargo  evaded,  asked 
of  Congress,  which  was  duly  granted,  an  "  Enforcing 
Act."  X  Though,  in  aid  of  it,  Jefferson  was  empowered 
to  put  in  action  the  regular  land  force,  and  to  call  out 
the  Militia ;  and  the  naval  force,  aided  by  thirty  addi- 
tional cruisers  to  be  hired,  with  all  the  other  aids  of  bonds 
and  permits,  searches  of  private  dwellings  under  war- 
rants, informers'  paid  oaths,  prosecutions,  fines  and  penal- 
ties, this  tyrannous  act  also  proved  ineffective.  He  has 
been  seen  writing  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  advance :  ^'  We 

^  Infra.  Til  483.     Jefifenon  to  Tbomu  Paine. 

t  Bandall,  iu.  S6S. 

t  Introduced  into  the  Senate  bj  Oflea. 
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believe,  we  can  enforce  these  principles  ^  (of  international 
justice)  '^  as  to  ourseltes^  by  peaceable  means,  now  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  our  public  counsels  detached  from 
foreign  views.^^  This  belief  was  necessarily  groundless ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  month  of  its  dull,  ''  wasting''  life,  tbe 
Embargo  was  repealed ;  Jefferson  yielding,  in  part,  hit 
favorite  theory  to  public  clamor,  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
angered,  universal  suffering.  But,  still  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error,  at  his  instance,  a  Non-Intercoursb 
act  was  subsequently  passed,^  excluding  French  and 
English  vessels  and  their  importations  from  the  American 
waters,  after  a  specified  time.  The  American  commerce 
was  now  liberated  by  him,  to  its  own  protection,  on  a 
great  sea  of  troubles,  swarming  with  unfriendly  fleets^ 
where  the  American  flag,  dishonored  and  unvindicated, 
was  rarely  seen  ;  and  then,  or  fluttering  near  the  hugged 
shore,  or  unwillingly  skulking  along  doubtful,  lonely,  un- 
frequented paths  of  ocean. 

This  sketch  of  his  own  policy  and  of  himself,  like  only 
to  the  picture  he  drew  after  his  flight  from  Richmond  and 
resignation  of  his  post  of  danger,  was  traced  by  Jeffer- 
son's own  pen,  two  days  f  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.  "  After  using  every  effort  which  could 
prevent  or  delay  our  being  entangled  in  the  war  of  Europe, 
that  seems  now  our  only  resource.  The  edicts  of  the  two 
belligerents,  forbidding  us  to  be  seen  on  the  ocean^  we  met 
by  an  embargo.  This  gave  us  time  to  call  home  our  sea- 
men, ships,  and  property,  to  levy  men^  and  put  our  seaports 
in  a  certain  state  of  defence."  "  We  have  now  takeri  off 
the  embargo,  except  as  to  France  and  England  and  their 

•  Februaiy  11,  1809. 

f  March  2,  1809,    Jeflbnon  to  Dapoot  De  Nemosni    Jeflbnoii*f  Wcck^ 
T.  432,  ed.  1854. 
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territories,  because  fifty  miliums  of  exports^  annually  sacri' 
ficedj  are  the  treble  of  what  war  would  cost  us ;  besidefl, 
that  by  war  we  should  take  something  and  lose  less  than 
at  present.  *  *  *  But  all  these  concerns  I  am  now  leaving 
to  be  settled  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Madison.  Within  a  few 
days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books  and  farms ;  and 
having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends 
still  buffeting  the  storm,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with 
envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner  released  from  his  chains,  feel 
such  relief  as  I  shall,  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power. 
Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science, 
by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to 
take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censare, 
and  carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public 
approbation.  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to  meet 
misfortunes,  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  cotild 
avert  them."  * 

The  prompt  rejection  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  of  a 
person  connected  with  him  by  the  nearest  ties,  long  the 
object  of  his  favor,  as  Envoy  in  a  "secret  mission **  to 
Russia,  was  one  of  "  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public 
approbation.**  f 

*  Jefferson's  Inangaral  Message  declared  this  coantiy  as  he  i^eeelTwl  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  as  heing  **m»  the/iUl  tide  of  tucctnfuL  experi^ 
mentJ"  Madison,  his  successor,  avowed  that,  *'  Us  tituation  wu  fidl  of  djf^ 
adties.'' 

t  Jefferson  to  Short,  March  8,  1809.  Jefferson's  Works,  v.  436.  ed.  1854. 
'*  Drar  Sir  : — It  is  with  much  concern  I  inform  you  that  the  Senate  has  neg»- 
tiTed  yonr  appointment  We  thought  it  hest  to  hotp  baA  the  nomination  to 
the  dote  of  the  iusion^  that  the  misBUm  might  remain  secret  so  long  as  ponible, 
which  you  know  was  our  purpose  from  the  beginning.     It  was  then  sent  in 
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The  apprehended  misfortuDes,  **  human  wisdom  did  no^ 
avert,"  for  of  human  wisdom  there  was  little  in  the  Demo- 
cratic councils  to  interpose ;  and  Divine  wisdom  leaves 
perverse  folly  to  its  fate.  *'  Misfortunes"  soon  came  thick. 
The  parsimonious  economy,  which  was  to  pay  off  the  Mh 
tional  debt  in  eighteen  years,  produced,  by  the  restrictioof 
on  commerce,  an  estimated  annual  loss  to  the  Unitfid 
States  of  Fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  *' peaceable 
means"  of  Jefferson  led  to  a  war  which  augmented  the 
public  debt  more  than  sixty  millions.  These  evils,  great 
as  they  were  felt  to  be  at  the  time,  were  the  lesser  evib 
resulting  from  the  early  improvident,  and  unmanly  Demo* 
cratic  policy.  This  great,  this  enduring  evil  has  resulted. 
— The  equipoises  of  the  Constitution  scarcely  exist.  The 
war  forced  upon  Madison's  timidity  proved  the  utteir 
weakness  of  the  prevailing  system.  Defeat  and  dicfgrace 
attended  the  unprepared,  suddeilly  collected  levies.  Jeal- 
ousies from  suspicions  of  governmental  favoritism  divided 
the  first  incompetent  commanders.  A  void  tDeasiirjT 
sought  relief  from  a  direct  tax,  which  could  not  be  col- 
lected by  the  General  Government,  and  was  assumed  by 
some  of  the  States.  Burdensome  loans  piled  upon  each 
other,  told,  in  their  terms,  the  discredit  of  the  Administra- 
tion, while  a  disordered  currency  and  almost  universal 
bankruptcy  pointed  back  to  the  days  when  Hamilton's 
vigor  marked  every  act  of  the  Government,  and  public 
confidence  rewarded  its  parental  cares.     The  young  life 

with  an  explanation  of  its  object  and  motives.  We  took  for  granted,  if  tDj 
hesitation  should  arise,  that  the  Senate  wonld  take  time,  and  that  onr  (Henda 
in  that  body  would  make  inquiries  of  ua,  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining and  removing  objections.  But  to  our  great  tttrprisej  and  with  am  um- 
exampUd  precipitancy,  they  rejected  it  at  once.  This  reception  of  the  Uui  of  my 
official  communications  to  them,  could  not  be  tmfelt^  nor  were  the  cauaea  ipotai 
out  by  them."    The  objection  was  not  to  the  person,  but  to  the  mission. 
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of  the  nation  outgrew  all  this,  but  as  it  grew  the  Execu- 
tive office  became  less  and  less  in  true  dignity  and  power. 
Jefferson  had  conceded  them  away,  by  his  abject  submis- 
•ioDB  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  popular  will ;  and  these 
jBoctuations  have  raised  successively  to  office  those  who 
hmve  adopted  his  maxim  as  their  rule,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  at  any  cost  of  principle  or  of  policy, 
to  please  the  people.  Their  temporary  will  has  become 
the  law  of  the  moment,  while  that  measured,  salutary, 
prospective,  provident  will,  the  essential,  noblest  charac- 
teristic of  man  as  an  individual  and  of  nations  in  their 
bead,  no  longer  is  known.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  this  page 
is  written,  a  formidable  Rebellion  exists,  requiring  for  its 
•oppression  all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
which  a  timely,  energetic  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  could  have  subdued  in  a  month.  Stem  real- 
ities are  now  uttering  themselves  aloud,  and  one  voice 

is  heard ^'had  Hamilton's  views  prevailed  this  crisis 

eoold  not  have  taken  place.' 


CHAPTER   CLXV. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  while  innovation  and  proscrip- 
tion marked  the  internal  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
its  imbecile  and  improvident  counsels  ensured  the  conse- 
quences which  followed,  that  Hamilton  was  wholly  qui- 
escent. He  truly  felt  that  every  citizen  of  a  Republic 
owes  to  its  institutions  his  support,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  life  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  that  support  should  be 
given  was  with  him  a  subject  of  deep,  conscientious  con- 
sideration. A  life  of  action  for  great  and  virtuous  ends 
was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  a  man,  but  the 
feverish  impatience  for  place  and  honor,  which  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  even  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  he 
knew  not.  Place,  as  the  reward  of  service,  he  had  never 
sought  and  had  repeatedly  declined,  when  proffered  to 
him.  Power  he  relinquished,  when  convinced  that,  as  a 
private  citizen,  a  more  salutary  and  effective  influence 
could  be  exerted  by  him  over  the  councils  of  this  country. 
Looking  closely  into  the  character  of  the  men  now 
conspicuous  upon  the  stage,  and  into  the  motives  and  ten- 
dencies of  parties,  he  believed  that  a  crisis  full  of  danger 
to  liberty  and  to  Republican  government  was  the  near 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  events  he  saw  in  progress ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  best  perform  the  du- 
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tiety  which  in  such  a  crisis  would  devolve  upon  him,  by  a 
declared  relinquishment  of  all  aspirations  to  any,  the  higb- 
est  station.  Hence  his  frequent  public  avowals  that,  un- 
less **  called  upon  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civU  war, 
be  would  never  again  accept  any  office  whatever,  either 
under  the  General  or  State  government.^* 

It  might  be  alleged,  that  such  a  disavowal,  in  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  public  sentiment,  involved  no  sacrifice, 
but  foreseeing  and  foretelling,  as  he  had  done,  the  aggres- 
sions which  would  be  made  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  during  the  terrific  conflicts  of  Europe,  a 
restoration  to  power  of  the  party  which  he  had  led,  was 
not  improbable.  It  has  been  stated,  that  he  was  not 
wholly  quiescent ;  much  room  as  there  was  for  comment 
CD  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  be  now  rarely  em- 
ployed his  pen,  but  the  expositions  published  in  the  lead- 
ing Federal  Journal  were  often  at  his  suggestion,  and 
sometimes  passed  under  his  review.  To  exhibit  in  his 
personal  deportment  the  example  of  what  a  highly  gifted, 
virtuous  citizen  ought  to  be,  and  in  his  professional  capa- 
city the  model  of  an  enlightened,  conscientious,  intrepid 
advocate,  were  the  parts  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  How 
they  were  filled  may  still  be  traced  in  the  reposing  vene- 
ration for  Iiis  memory  and  in  the  deep  and  proud  affec- 
tions which  cling  to  his  name. 

The  mere  professional  life  of  members  of  the  bar, 
active,  useful,  and  public  as  it  is,  rarely  meets  with  its 
dae  reward.  Making  every  sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  in- 
defatigable, untiring,  self-denying,  devoted,  ever  ready  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  the  incorruptible  and 
enlightened  advocate  sinks  into  the  grave;  and,  except 
the  sincere  mourning  of  his  professional  brethren,  the  ser- 

*  New  Yofk  EywuBg  Poet,  Febmaiy  18,  180^ 
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vices  of  a  true  and  honorable  life  pass  out  of  view,  often 
without  a  record,  almost  without  a  public  regret.  Yet, 
who,  especially  in  a  republic,  are  the  earliest  to  discern 
and  to  promote  the  public  weal — ^the  latest  to  despair  of 
it?  Even  Hamilton,  foremost  among  the  first  at  the 
American  bar,  but  for  his  intimate  connection  with  public 
affairs  and  the  memory  of  public  service,  might  have  been 
forgotten  as  a  mere  lawyer,  together  with  the  many  able 
men  of  this  profession,  over  whom  a  few  years  cast  the 
mantle  of  oblivion. 

But  that  such  may  not  be  entirely  his  fate,  the  im- 
perfect mention  which  follows  of  his  professional  life,  dis- 
claiming any  attempt  at  professional  delineation,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prevent.  Nor  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  true  views  and  purpose  of  this  history. 
For  what  is  History,  but  the  summed  biography  of  Na- 
tions, a  picture  most  instructive  and  pleasing,  when 
tinted  with  that  of  individuals  7  Nor  would  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  earlier  periods  of  this  nation,  formed,  it 
may  be  said,  under  the  influence  of  positive  law,  rather 
than  of  custom,  be  truly  written,  which  passed  by  in 
silence  a  notice  of  the  infancy  and  development  of  its 
jurisprudence.* 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  Hamilton's  mind  has  been 
seen,  at  diverse  periods,  called  into  action  on  questions  of 
jurisprudence.  The  essays  of  his  earliest  youth  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  are  pregnant 
with  evidence  of  his  analytical  and  synthetical  powers, 
aided  by  researches  among  the  writings  of  the  great  pub- 
licists of  Europe.    Nor  did  his  military  duties  wholly  in^ 

*  Few  works  of  more  yalne  to  the  American  stodent  oonld  be  written,  than 
a  carefnllj  prepared  view,  both  historical  and  philosophical,  of  the  origin,  pro> 
gressiye  changes  and  present  state  of  American  law.  Colonial,  State  and  Nar 
tional,  tending  to  elucidate  and  harmoniae  the  two  latter. 
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ternipt  the  exertion  of  those  powers.  **  He  was  a  man," 
it  is  stated,  "  of  great  and  persevering  study  in  the  midst  of 
the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  camp.  The  midnight 
lamp  was  burnt  to  light  and  to  witness  his  profound 
studies  there,  preparing  himself,  like  a  polished  shaft,  for 
future  usefulness  in  other  scenes.  This  I  know  from 
those  who  knew  him  well  during  the  war.*  On  the  con- 
trary, the  extensive  correspondence  conducted  by  him  as 
"the  chief  and  most  confidential  aid**  of  Washington, 
shows  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  called  to  grapple 
with  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  arose  in  a 
conflict,  begun  and  continued  in  the  assertion  of  natural, 
inherent  right  against  arbitrary  or  accustomed  authority ; 
in  the  assertion  and  exposition  of  belligerent  duties,  rights 
and  immunities,  in  the  discussions  opened  by  the  adjust- 
ments looking  to  peace — all  having  relations  to  foreign 
powers.  With  these  were  mingled  nice  and  embarrassing 
points  between  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  yet 
in  an  inchoate  condition,  to  be  brought  as  much  as  was 
possible  into  harmony  by  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional,  legal  right  and  of  equitable  ne- 
cessary obligation,  forced  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Army, 
often  compelled  by  circumstances  to  assume  the  office  of 
a  civil  magistrate. 

All  that  Hamilton  wrote  and  thought,  as  an  officer  of 
the  staflT,  important  as  it  was,  was  of  less  moment  than  his 
plans,  propositions  and  arguments  to  fix  the  foundations 
and  raise  the  superstructure  of  a  National  Government, 
and  these  were  but  preparative  to  his  services  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  where  his  is  beheld  the  lead- 
ing mind,  unfolding  to  view,  and  enforcing  in  special  in- 

*  Henry  W.  Desanssore,  Chancellor  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  tnthoc. 
Colombia,  July  29th,  1835. 
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stances,  amid  and  above  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution,  thoae 
maxims  of  political  law,  which  have  since  become  in  this 
country,  of  universal  controlling  application  and  efficacy, 
and  also  in  giving  specific,  form  to  his  previously  suggested 
plans  of  Constitution  and  Administration.  His  services 
there  caused  "  his  character  for  genius,  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence to  be  every  where  known  and  acknowledged/** 

When  the  contest  of  arms  had  ended,  new  topics  of 
immense  magnitude,  affecting  every  interest,  private  and 
public,  came  up  for  adjudication  in  the  Courts,  and  to 
these  Hamilton  passed,  bringing,  not  only  the  teachings 
of  reason  and  a  large  experience  in  affairs,  but  that  warm 
wide  humanity  which  can  alone  interpret  between  right 
and  wrong,  duty  and  passion,  reconciling,  while  it  inter- 
prets. How  far  had  the  laws  of  war  conflicted  with  or 
suspended  social  rights?  What  proper  immunities  had 
been  invaded  ?  What  indemnities  due  ?  What  the  rem- 
edies to  be  interposed  ?  These  inquiries  brought  up  to 
consideration  the  binding  and  merging  effects  of  treaties 
— their  controlling  powers  and  reciprocal  obligations* 
And  here  again  was  called  for  that  higher  wisdom,  rising 
to  and  mutualizing  much  that  remained  constructive,  im- 
plied, resulting  ;  arriving  at  the  mean  between  positive 
and  irreconcileable  extremes,  and  as  it  harmonized,  incul- 
cating most  healthful  lessons  of  equitable,  national,  public 
justice. 

Nor  was  this  all  then  demanded  of  him,  for  it  was  bis 
great  part  as  a  jurist  to  define  and  to  mark  the  limits  of 
National  and  State  power,  then  obscurely  and  partially 
viewed  in  reference  to  Political  compacts ;  asserting  the 
due  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  the  due  subordinacy  of 
the  States,  auxiliary  thereto.     Had  Courts  of  equivalent 

*  Chanoellor  Kent's  *' Recollectioxu.'' 
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jurtodiclion  existed,  or  had  any  Courts  existed  compeleDt 
to  and  familiar  with  the  discussioo  of  such  high  matters, 
this  would  have  beeo  less  difficult ;  but  HamiltoD^s  daty 
was  not  only  to  expound  and  illustrate  the  great  subjects 
of  international  law  and  the  rights  derivative  therefrom, 
but  to  open  and  raise  the  minds  of  the  existing  Courts  to 
the  majesty  of  the  questions  before  them ;  and,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  interests  of  a  disorganized  society,  to  lead 
them  on  to  amplify  without  exceeding,  their  fairly  cod- 
structive  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  of  this 
country  had  not  looked  far  beyond  local  or  municipal 
affairs. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  '^the  Practice  of 
the  law/'  when  none  existed,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cent statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  with  many  of 
the  forms  in  Colonial  use,  Hamilton  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  fixed  in  his  mind  a  system  of  ministerial  aids 
to  justice.  II is  comprehensive  professional  duties  had 
disclosed  to  him  the  defects  and  suggested  to  him  the 
needful  correctives  of  that  which  then  prevailed.  ^'In 
the  summer  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Col- 
onel Hamilton  attended  the  Circuit  Court  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  I  had  then  an  opportunity,**  Chancellor  Kent  relates,^ 
**  for  the  first  time  of  seeing  him  at  the  Bar,  as  a  coun- 
sellon  addressing  the  Court  and  Jury."  ♦  ♦  ♦  «I  was 
struck  with  his  clear,  elegant  and  fluent  style  and  com- 
manding manner.  At  that  day  every  thing  in  law  seem- 
ed to  be  new.  We  had  no  precedents  of  our  own  to  guide 
us.  Our  judges  were  not  remarkable  for  law  learning. 
English  books  of  practice  as  well  as  English  decisions 
were  resorted  to  and  studied  with  the  scrupulous  rev- 
erence due  to  oracles.     Nothing  was  settled  in  our  Courts. 

*  Kenf  I  BecoUectionib 
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Every  point  of  practice  had  to  be  investigated  and  its  ap- 
plication to  our  Courts  and  Institutions  questioned  and 
tested.  Hamilton  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  author* 
ities,  to  demonstrate  and  to  guide  the  power  of  the  Courts 
seen  in  the  now  familiar  case  of  putting  off  a  cause  fo^ 
the  Circuity  and  to  show  tha^t  the  power  was  to  be  ex« 
ercised,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  in  sound  discretion  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice.'**  "He  never  made  any  argo« 
ment  in  Court/'  Kent  adds,  "  in  any  case,  without  die* 
playing  his  habits  of  thinking  and  resorting  at  once  to 
some  well  founded  principle  of  law,  and  drawing  his  de« 
ductions  logically  from  his  premises.  Law  was  alwayH 
treated  by  him  as  a  science,  founded  on  established 
principles."  "  He  rose  at  once  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
professional  eminence,  by  his  profound  penetration,  bis 
power  of  analysis,  the  comprehensive  grasp  and  strength 
of  his  understanding  and  the  firmness,  frankness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  We  may  say  of  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  associates,  as  was  said  of  Papinian,  omnea 
longo  post  se  intervallo  reliquerit."  "  His  manners  were 
gentle,  affable  and  kind ; — and  he  appeared  to  be  frank, 
liberal  and  courteous  in  all  his  professional  intercourse.** 
Referring  to  a  particular  case,  Chancellor  Kent  pro- 
ceeds ;  "  Hamilton  by  means  of  his  fine  melodious  voice, 
and  dignified  deportment,  his  reasoning  powers  and  per- 
suasive address,  soared  far  ^above  all  competition.  His 
preeminence  was  at  once  and  universally  conceded.  The 
audience  listened  with  admiration  to  his  impassioned  elo- 
quence." ♦  ♦  ♦  "In  January,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  I  attended  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Colonel  Hamilton  come 

*  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Van  Schsick  that  Hamiltoii  originated  the  prepaiing 
"Points" — a  praetiee  now  in  general  oaei. 
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forward  as  an  advocate,  on  a  much  greater  occasion  and 
with  distinguished  lustre/*     Opposed  to  him  was  the  re- 
cent Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
**  Hamilton  was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  had 
never  before  met  and  encountered  at  the  Bar  such  a  dis- 
tinguished opponent.     lie  tippeared  to  be  agitated  with 
intense  thought.     His  eyes  and  lips  were  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  his  pen  rapidly  employed  during  his  opponent's 
address  to  the  Court.     He  rose  with  firmness  and  dignity, 
and  spoke  for  perhaps  two  hours.     His  reply  was  fluent, 
ai^mcntative,  ardent,  and  accompanied  with  great  ear- 
nestness of  manner  and  emphasis  of  expression.     It  was 
marked  by  a  searching  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  cases, 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  law  and  learning  appli- 
cable to  the  subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  demonstrated  the  fact, 
that  the  power  of  awarding  new    trials   in    the    sound 
discretion  of  the  Court  had  been  recognized  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Mansfield  ;   and  that  it  was  a  very  reason- 
able and  necessary  power,  and  a  vast  amelioration  and 
improvement  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  questions  of  property. 
Without  such  a  salutary  control,  the  rights  of  property 
would  be  unsafe,  and  at  the  sport  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice and  undue  influence ;  and  trial  by  jury,  instead  of 
being  deemed  a  blessing,  would  excite  the  disgust  and 
contempt  of  mankind.     The  Court  had  no  concern  with 
the  political  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but  it  was  due 
to  truth  to  say,  that  his  profound  learning,  clear  intellect, 
and  admirable  judgment  had  elevated  and  adorned  the 
jurisprudence  of  England ;  and  by  his  wisdom  and  purity, 
while  presiding  over  the  English  administration  of  law, 
he  had  deservedly  gained  the  reverence  of  his  own  age, 
and  his  fame  would  rest  in  the  admiration  of  posterity ."  * 

•  Chanoellor  Eent*i  " BoooIkotioiM,'*  alM  his  "AddnM  befora  tho  Uw 
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By  this  active  professional  life,  Hamilton  was  pre- 
pared, when  called  upon,  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
to  perform  the  important  office  of  amending,  reforming, 
and  establishing  the  laws,  of  that  State,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, upon  the  enlarged,  and  until  recently,  enduring  basis 
of  which  a  cursory  notice  has  been  taken.  From  these 
scenes  of  more  limited,  but  ripening  action,  in  which,  as 
is  the  use  in  this  country,  he  had  performed  the  offices  of 
attorney — special  pleader,  advocate,  chamber,  and  bar 
counsel,  and  also  that  of  Legislator  ;  and  had  thus 
brought  in  play  all  the  faculties  and  learning  of  his  mind 
as  a  lawyer,  he  soon  passed  to  that  higher  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual effort,  the  creation  and  constitution  of  a  national 
Government — the  source  of  law — for  which  his  genius  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  great.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Federal  Constitution  places  him  next  in 
view  as  the  Expounder  of  that  Government — an  exposi- 
tion almost  immortal  and  cotemporaneous  with  his  un- 
wearied, unsurpassed  effi)rts  to  establish  it,  calling  forth 
all  the  full  energies  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  in 
argument,  illustration,  influence,  and  persuasion.  It  only 
remained  to  complete  his  career,  that  he  should  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  that  Government  in 
all  its  higher  functions.  This  he  was,  and  how  large  and 
frequent  the  demands  were,  in  the  direction  and  defence 
of  that  administration,  upon  his  constructive,  and  deliber- 
ative, expository  and  vindicatory  abilities,  as  a  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  lawyer,  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  history  to  show,  and  his  writings  attest. 

"Hamilton,"  Kent  relates,  "returned  to  private  life 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  ninety-five.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  and  cheered 
on  his  return  by  his  fellow-citizens.  *  *  *  Between  this 
year  and  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  took  his 
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station  as  the  leading  coansel  at  the  bar.     He  was  em- 
ployed in  every  important  and  every  commercial  case. 
He  was  a  very  great  favorite  with  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  and  he  most  justly  deserved  to  be,  for  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  intrepid, 
and  persevering  friends  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country.      Insurance  questions,  both  upon  the  law 
and  fact,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  litigated  busi- 
ness in  the  Courts,  and  much  of  the  intense  study  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  bar.     Hamilton  had  an  overwhelming  share 
of  this  business.  *  *  *  His  mighty  mind  would  at  times 
bear  down  all  opposition  by  its  comprehensive  grasp  and 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning  powers.     He  taught  us  all 
how  to  probe  deeply  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  to  follow  up  principles  to  their  far  distant 
sources.      He  was  not  contented  with  the  modem  Re- 
ports, abridgments,  or  translations.     He  ransacked  cases 
and  precedents  to  their  very  foundations ;  and  we  learn- 
ed from  him  to  carry  our  inquiries  into  the  commercial 
codes  of  the  nations  of  the  European  continent ;  and  in 
a  special  manner  to  illustrate  the  law  of  insurance  by  the 
secure  judgment  of  Emerigon  and  the  luminous  commen- 
taries of  Valin.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
single  fact,  which  fell  under  my  own  eye,  to  the  habit  of 
thorough,  precise,  and  authentic  research  which  accom- 
panied all  his  investigations.     He  was  not  content,  for  in- 
stance, with  examining  Grotius,  and  taking  him  as  an  au- 
thority, in  any  other  than  the  original  Latin  language,  in 
which  the  work  was  composed."  ♦  *  ♦  "  My  Judicial  sta- 
tion in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  brought  Ham- 
ilton before  me  under  a  new  relation,  but  the  familiar, 
friendly  intercourse  between  us  was  not  diminished,  but 
it  kept  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his  life.     At  Circuits 
and  in  term  time,  I  was  called,  in  a  thousand  instsmces,  to 
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listen  with  lively  interest  and  high  admiration,  to  the  rapid 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers,  the  inten^ty  and  saga- 
city with  which  be  pursued  his  investigations,  his  piercing 
criticisms,  his  masterly  analysis  and  the  energy  and  fervor 
of  his  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  tri- 
bunal, which  he  addressed.  If  I  were  to  select  any  two 
cases  in  which  his  varied  powers  were  most  strikingly 
displayed,  it  would  be  the  case  of  Le  Guen  vs,  Gouvemeur 
&  Kemble,  argued  before  the  Court  of  Errors,  in  the  win- 
ter of  eighteen  hundred ;  and  the  case  of  Croswell  ads* 
the  People,  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  February 
term,  eighteen  hundred  and  four."  * 

On  his  departure  for  Albany  to  argue  the  former  of 
these  cases,  Hamilton  left  one  of  his  children  indisposed. 
He  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  **  I  wrote  you  two 
or  three  times  last  week,  but  since  my  last  I  have  received 
another  letter  from  you  which  does  not  remove  my  anxi- 
ety. The  state  of  our  dear  sick  angel  continues  too  pre* 
carious.  My  heart  trembles  whenever  I  open  a  letter 
from  you.  The  experiment  alarms  me,  but  I  continue  to 
place  my  hope  in  heaven."  He  again  wrote :  **  You  will 
easily  imagine,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  much  I  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  post  of  to-day.  My  darling  infant  is  then 
recovered.  Happy  news,  and  very  contrary  to  my  ap- 
prehensions. Let  us  unite  in  thanks  to  that  kind  being 
who  has  thus  far  protected  our  little  family  and  ourselves ; 
and  let  us  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  merit  a  contin* 
uance  of  his  favor.  Tuesday  next  is  appointed  for  bring- 
ing on  the  argument  of  Le  Guen's  case.  The  moment  it 
^s  finished,  I  shall  hasten  to  you."  The  case  referred  to 
was  a  suit  commenced,  under  his  advice,  by  Louis  Le 

•  Chanoenor  Kentfi  **  RaooUeodoni)'*  tlao  hb  **AddrMi  before  the  Law 
Anociation." 
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Guen,  a  natiTe  of  France,  to  recover  the  value  of  mer- 
ebandise  frcm  his  factors  who  had  sold  it  for  him,  reserv* 
ing  to  him  an  election  to  receive  payment  in  France, 
whither  he  intended  retaming,  or  in  the  United  States. 
The  factors  were  members  of  a  leading  mercantile  house 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  purchasers,  a  firm  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

A  protracted  negotiation  preceded  the  suit  at  law  in 
which  a  verdict  was,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  for  the 
fkctors.  It  was  set  aside  after  a  very  elaborate  discussion 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  a  new  trial  the  plain- 
tiflT  recovered  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  dollars.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  this 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  that  body. 

A  bill  had  been  meanwhile  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  an  injunction  granted  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment.  In  order  to  open  anew  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  an  issue  at  law  to  try  the  question  of 
fraud  was  ordered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  From  this 
order  an  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  Court  of  Errors. 
The  grounds  of  the  claim  were,  that  the  factors  had  not 
elected  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  principal 
to  receive  the  proceeds  in  Europe,  and  their  refusal  to 
authorize  him  to  receive  the  surplus  of  those  proceeds, 
after  deducting  a  sum  suflicient  to  cover  their  claims. 

The  magnitude  of  the  demand,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  long  continued  and  embittered  litigation  had 
elicited  much  feeling  in  the  community,  whose  leaning 
was  in  favor  of  the  factors.  Hamilton  wrote  his  wife : 
^I  drop  you  a  line  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  well,  and  that 
to-day  the  hearing  of  Le  Guen's  cause  began.  I  fear  the 
prepossessions  arc  strongly  against  us.  But  we  must  try 
to  overcome  them.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  soon  get  to  the 
close  of  our  journey,  and,  if  I  should  lose  my  cause,  I  must 
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console  mjrself  with  finding  my  friends.  Witli  the  utmost 
eagerness  will  I  fly  to  them.*'* 

In  every  stage  of  the  contest  Hamilton's  exertions  had 
been  unremitting.  *«  To  the  overbearing  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  his  talents  ^  was  chiefly  attributed  the  succesii 
of  his  client.  In  the  Court  of  last  resort,  where  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  result  would  mainly  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  advocates,  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  defendants,  appeared  as  his  counsel.  Harrison 
and  Burr  were  associated  with  Hamilton. 

His  argument  opened  with  an  examination  of  the  pre- 
liminary question,  whether  the  alleged  fraud  was  then 
examinable.  He  adduced  authorities  to  show  that  Courts 
of  law  and  equity  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  fraud.  That  where  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to 
try  the  question  by  one  competent  tribunal,  having  had 
cognizance,  and  having  decided,  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
examined  by  another;  but  where  there  is  an  equally 
actual  remedy  at  law,  equity  will  not  interpose.  The 
conclusion  from  these  propositions  was,  that  this  being  a 
question  of  fraud,  which  would  have  been  a  good  defence 
at  law,  and  the  respondents  having  had  full  notice  of  all 
the  facts,  they  were  too  late.  He  then  proceeded  with  a 
close  review  of  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  at  law,  and* of  the  pleadings  in  Chancery. 
The  nature  of  the  testimony,  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, their  respective  credibility,  all  called  forth  his 
powers  of  analysis.  The  minute  and  long  investigation 
resulting  in  a  complete  vindication  of  his  client  from  the 
imputation  of  fraud,  the  cause  was  left  before  the  Court 
upon  its  substantial  merits.  This  speech  occupied  six 
hours  in  its  delivery.    Gouverneur  Morris  addressed  the 

•  Felmaiy  6,  1800. 
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Senate,  in  reply.  He  stated  that  this  was  ^  the  clearest 
cause  he  had  ever  met  with."  That  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pccted  that  any  judge  would  be  unwilling  to  be  wiser  to- 
day than  to-morrow.  That  he*  could  not  see  a^'victiin 
immolated,"  and  as  to  what  he  had  to  say,  he  would  want 
no  books,  but  would  appeal  to  principles  written  on  the 
heart  of  man."  He  then  called  upon  the  Court,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  life  and  fame  of  the  parties,  to  preserve 
themselves  cool  and  dispassionate,  while  he  proceeded 
*<with  reluctance  to  fix  upon  Le  Guen  the  charge  of 
fraud."  "  There  was,"  he  said  sarcastically,  "  much  ex- 
tenuation for  him.  Immoral  acts  are  not  always  morally 
wrong.  On  the  turf  it  was  considered  no  harm  to  cheat. 
In  a  foreign  country  it  was  no  harm  to  cheat.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  the  plaintiff  was  only  a  game  of  brag.**  He  then 
canvassed  the  evidence.  "  He  would  not,"  he  observed, 
^  plague  the  Court  with  balancing  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry'i 
testimony  about  the  prices  of  the  articles,  but  would  state 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  to  settle  the 
case,  and  prove  a  gross  deception  by  their  not  having  a 
competent  knowledge  of  their  qualities." 

He  next  considered  the  credibility  of  the  plaintiflTs 
witnesses.  They  were  dependent, — volatile, — had  too 
much  imagination.  After  various  observations,  which 
showed  the  fertility  of  his  fine  genius,  but  also  his  great 
disadvantage,  arising  not  only  from  the  erratic  character 
of  his  mind,  but  from  his  want  of  legal  perspicacity,  and 
professional  habits,  *'Why,"  he  asked,  "were  these  Jew 
witnesses  considered  as  unworthy  of  credit  7  Are  they 
persecuted  or  degraded  ?  These  Jews  are  in  a  capacity 
to  be  every  thing !  Destroy  the  credit  of  the  Jews,  and 
you  destroy  the  Christian  religion!"  Then  poising  his 
colossal  form,  and  heated  with  his  imaginary  triumph, 
pointing  at  Hamilton  who  sat  near  him,  he  proceeded  to 
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attack  him ;  concluding  with  a  double  allusion  to  Burr, 
that  before  Hamilton  reached  his  point,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled  to  exclaim,  *'  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.** 

Hamilton  arose,  and  asked  the  Court  as  a  favor,  the 
cause  having  taken  so  unusual  and  unexpected  a  turn,  to 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  replying.  Sensible  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  the  Court,  Lansing  alone  dis- 
senting, acceded  to  his  request,  and  adjourned  until  the 
following  day.  As  he  was  about  to  retire  to  his  chamber, 
he  observed  to  a  young  clerk,  **  This  speech  has  made  a 
great  impression,  has  it  not  ?  **  The  lad  replied, "  It  had.*' 
"  How  then  do  you  think  it  should  be  met  ?  *•  **  In  the 
same  manner,"  was  the  intelligent  reply.  The  hint  con- 
^firmed  his  purpose. 

The  following  day,  he  addressed  an  immense  auditory, 
excited  by  the  previous  exhibition,  and  waiting  the  issue 
with  breathless  expectation.  That  Hamilton's  effort  would 
be  great — that  he  would  not  relinquish  easily  the  profes- 
sional laurels  so  many  years  had  earned,  to  one  who,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe,  appeared  to  have  sought 
this  occasion  to  display  his  superiority,  was  felt  by  all. 
Yet  in  wit  he  rarely  indulged  publicly,  in  sarcasm  more 
seldom — his  kind  nature  forbade  it ;  and  without  these 
what  could  he  effect  ? 

He  commenced,  thus  exhibiting  that  he  was  unhurt  by 
the  arrows  of  his  antagonist,  with  an  allusion  to  another 
of  the  opposing  counsel,  who  had  worked  himself  into 
tears.  "  The  gentleman,'*  he  observed,  **  reminds  me  of 
a  scene  with  a  female  client.  The  old  woman  begged 
me,  while  I  listened  patiently  to  her  tale,  hoping  something 
might  come  out,  to  urge  such  and  such  matters,  going 
over  all  her  domestic  griefs,  and  concluded  with  saying, 
*  When  you  come  to  that,  oh !  if  you  would  only  cry  a 
little  ! '    *  Ah !  madam,'  I  replied,  *  that  I  must  leave  for 
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you!'^  He  then,  without  touching  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  proceeded  for  three  hours  in  a  flow  of  pleasantry, 
and  wit,  and  poetry.  Among  other  things,  he  said :  **  The 
gentleman  disclaims  the  use  of  books — black-lettered 
books — and  says  he  appeals  to  the  volume  of  nature,  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  says,  that  his  long  absence 
Brom  the  bar  has  caused  him  to  forget  the  decisions  of  the 
CSourts ;  may  it  not  be  accounted  for  on  another  principle, 
that, 

^  ^  Where  beams  of  wann  imagination  play, 
The  Memory's  soil  fignrea  melt  away '  ? 

I  confess  my  necessities ;  I  confess,  I  feel  myself  often 
compelled  and  glad  to  appeal  to  the  collected  and  matured 
wisdom  of  former  ages,  to  books  of  the  black  letter,  ta* 
sources  of  information,  wherever  to  be  found.  I  would 
appeal,  also,  as  the  gentleman  has  done,  to  those  pure 
and  bland  creations,*the  stars !  He  describes  them  with 
soth  eloquence,  that  I  can  never  be  more  pleased  than 
when  his  imagination  rises  to  objects  so  bright  and  pure. 
He  says  to  me,  '  You  follow  me  in  vain.'  Alas !  it  is  too 
true ;  I  cannot  follow  him.  I  would  appeal  to  the  light 
of  the  gentleman  himself,  were  he  a  fixed  planet ;  but 
his  is  a  wandering,  wandering,  wandering  light,  sometimes 
a  wild  and  brilliant  comet,  burning,  corruscating,  alarm- 
ing, but  never  harming.  He  asks,  *  Why  distrust  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Jews  7  Discredit  them,  and  you  destroy 
the  Christian  religion.'  Has  he  forgotten  what  this  race 
once  were,  when,  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God  himself,  they  were  selected  as  the  witnesses  of  his 
miracles,  and  charged  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  or 
how  changed  when,  the  remnants  of  scattered  tribes, 
they  were  the  degraded,  persecuted,  reviled  subjects  of 
Rome,  in  all  her  resistless  power,  and  pride,  and  pagan 
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pomp^  an  isolated,  tributary,  friendless  people  7  Has  the 
gentleman  recurred  to  the  past  with  his  wonted  accu- 
racy ?  Is  it  so,  that  if  we  discredit  these  then  degraded 
Jews,  we  destroy  the  evidence  of  Christianity  ?  Were 
not  the  witnesses  of  that  pure  and  holy,  happy  and 
Heaven-approved  faith,  converts  to  that  faith  ?  •*  * 

Allusions  had  been  made  to  France,  the  birth-place 
of  Le  Guen.  Hamilton,  passing  from  the  domination  of 
Rome,  portrayed,  in  all  its  vast  and  terrible  dimensions^ 
the  immense,  increasing  power  of  France,  the  modem 
Rome,  scoffing  at  the  nations  sitting  at  her  feet.  "  But 
Justice,^'  he  exclaimed,  **  in  private  cases,  knew  no  birth- 
place, no  dominion,  no  power  of  earth.  Born  in  heaven, 
her  home  was,  and  ever  would  be,  wherever  right  was  to 
be  administered — wrong  redressed ;  and  be  the  injured 
party,  or  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or  Christian,  or  Pagan,  Foreign 
or  Native,  she  clothes  him  with  her  mantle,  in  whose 
presence  all  differenced  of  faiths  or  births,  of  passions  or 
of  prejudices — all  are  called  to  acknowledge  and  revere 
her  supremacy.'' 

After  a  long-sustained  skirmish,  during  which  Morris 
sat  the  perturbed  object  of  this  light  warfare,  with  the 
perspiration  pouring  from  his  brow,  Hamilton,  exclaiming, 
''  But  let  us  have  done  with  this  trifling,"  closed  his  speech 
with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  points  of  the  defend- 
ants' case,  showing  what  their  cause  might  have  been  in 
his  hands.     So  strong  was  the  impression  made  by  him, 

*  **  The  state  and  progreas  of  the  Jewa,"  Hamilton  remazked  elaewh«ni, 
*'  from  their  earliest  history  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  entirely  oat  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  afEaiia,  is  it  not  then  a  fair  conclusion,  that  the 
cause  also  is  an  extraordinary  one— in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  effeet  of 
some  great  providential  plan  ?  The  man  who  will  draw  this  conclusion,  wiU 
look  for  the  solution  in  the  Bible.  He  who  will  not  draw  it  ought  to  gi^e  w 
another  fair  solution." 
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ihftt  it  feemed  as  tkoogfa  there  was  no  alteniati¥«  bat  to 
▼ole  for  the  defendants.  He  then  answered  each  of  the 
■aiiliilled  arguments  in  socoessioo,  and  completely  tie- 
mobbed  the  stmctnre  he  had  raised.  Though  his  client 
was  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  a  citiien  of  the  country 
from  which  the  United  States  had  so  recently  suflTered  by 
aecnmulated  wrongs  and  indignities,  these  defendants^ 
American  citiiens,  strong  in  their  connexions,  and  sos- 
lained  by  wealth  and  talent,  Hamilton  carried  his  cause. 

If  the  writings  of  Morris  hare  extorted  the  criticism, 
or  sometimes  betray  that  he  never  forgot  this  defeat,  jus- 
iiee  demands  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  bore  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  Hamilton's  unrivalled  eloquence. 
^  We  all  thought  we  knew  him,"  was  the  remark  of  an- 
other of  the  opposing  Counsel  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  ^but  we  knew  nothing  of  him.**  **l  thought 
myself  something,''  observed  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Court,  **  but  I  find  I  am  a  pigmy."  *  Hamilton,  after  he 
bad  retired  from  the  Court,  observed  to  a  near  connec- 
tion, '^  I  am  satisfied  with  the  effort" 

The  successful  termination  of  this  case,  invcJving 
iieariy  his  whole  fortune,  commanded  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  the  client.  He  waited  on  Hamilton  and 
offered  him  a  fee  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  insisting  that 
it  was  a  sum  he  had  justly  earned.  In  spite  of  his  expos- 
tulations, Hamilton  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  which,  he  said,  was  a  full  com- 
pensation.f 

*  Chanoellor  Kent 

f  **  Mr.  Le  Gnen  told  me  tlimt,  his  toit  hsriog  been  gained,  he  first  waited 
on  General  Hamilton  and  offered  him  a  fee  of  eight  thousand  doUars,  which 
he  thought  he  had  jnstly  earned ;  and  that,  hi  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make  him 
take  the  whole,  he  peremptorilj  refused  to  reoeive  more  than  one  thousand 
doOars,  which,  he  said,  were  fullj  sufficient ;  and,  in  iaot,  reoeiyed  no  more. 
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Hamilton,  during  his  visit  at  Albany,  was  engaged  in 

various  cases  of  magnitude.     One  of  these  involved  im* 

• 

portant  questions  on  the  law  of  blockade,  in  which  he 
commented  with  great  earnestness  on  the  violent  retalia- 
tory doctrine  circumstances  had  led  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  adft/t,  contending  that  the  only  definition  to  be 
admitted  was  that  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  must  be 
actual,  visible,  so  as  to  prevent  manifest  danger  from  en* 
tering  by  a  controlling  force.  He  remarked  at  its  close, 
^  The  Jury  have  decided  metaphysics.*' 

The  case  of  Croswell  at  the  suit  of  the  People  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  character  that 
could  be  presented  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  for  this  may 
surely  be  said  of  a  question  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
The  influence  of  Hamilton's  pen  on  the  character  of  the 
American  Press  has  been  previously  adverted  to,  nor  has 
it  been  unnoticed  in  a  series  of  able  comments  on  the 
Press  of  the  United  States.* 

Its  courage  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  American 
contest  was  not  less  than  its  decorum ;  and  one  of  the 
most  injurious  influences  which  has  since  been  exerted  on 
the  American  character  has  been  that  of  a  licentious 
press,  so  that  the  question  has  often  arisen  whether  the 
evils  of  its  license  were  not  greater  than  the  benefits  of 
its  freedom.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  this  license  may  be 
traced  the  rapid  descent  of  this  Republic  from  the  com* 
manding  moral  position  to  which  it  had  been  raised,  dur* 
ing  the  few  years,  while  Washington  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Nation.    But,  though  dark  and  ominous  clouds  were 

Leaying  (General  Hamflton,  Mr.  Le  Giieii  went  to  Mr.  Barrel  and  made  him 
the  same  offer,  which  he  received  without  dilBonlty ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
borrowed  of  him  another  eight  thooiand  dollars,  which  he  neTsr  paid."  Letter 
from  P.  S.  Dnponcean. 

*  Revue  des  deux  mondes. 
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•ecn  lowering  oyer  the  borizoD  during  the  jrean  which 
followed,  Truth  still  aBserted  the  majesty  of  her  power. 
Religious,  moral,  political  truth,  driven  out  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, found  champions  among  the  Federalists,  as  firm 
as  their  homage  to  it  was  enlightened  and  sincere.  The 
late  renewed  attacks  upon  the  Judiciary  c^iUd  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  prevailing  party.  The 
threats  which  were  thrown  out,  and  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  these  threats,  indicated  that  which  was  to 
follow.  Could  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  be 
reached,  what  was  there  to  prevent  its  becoming  the 
instrument  of  oppression  7 

The  writhing  torture  of  Jefferson  under  the  free  and 
frequent  exposure  of  his  character,  he  could  not  disguise. 
A  more  acceptable  tribute  could  not  be  offered  to  him, 
than  an  exhibition  of  public  sympathy.  When  impeach- 
ment was  threatened  for  his  desertion  of  his  State  at  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  peril,  his  arts  had  drawn  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  a  vote  of  vindication.  What 
might  have  been  difficult  then,  was  now  easily  accom* 
plished.  A  hint  was  sufficient  to  awaken  anthems  in  his 
praise.  At  the  first  session  of  another  legislature  of  that 
State,  after  the  proofs  had  been  divulged  of  his  degrading 
intercourse  with  Callender,  a  Resolution  was  offered  in 
that  body.  The  preamble  declared,  that  ^the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  the  Federal  Editors  has  been  such  as  to 
require  a  corrective  ;  and  as  it  is  highly  impolitic,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  to  place  any  legal  restraint  on  print- 
ing presses,  the  only  mode  of  counteracting  the  baneful 
effects  of  such  publications  should  be  by  an  expression  of 
the  public  will."  The  Legislature,  therefore  pronounced 
^  its  disapprobation  of  the  unprincipled  attacks  upon  the 
character  of  the  President ;  their  unequivocal  and  decided 
approbation  to  every  part  of  his  conduct,  as  far  as  it  had 
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come  within  their  knowledge ;  **  and  declared^  **  there  was 
no  man  in  America  who  deserves  more  of  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  than  the 
enlightened,  philosophic,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  Repub- 
lican Thomas  Jefferson."  *  Soon  after,  Giles  avowed  his 
determination  to  impeach  Washington  f  and  Paterson, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  interval  between  Legislative  denunciation  of  the 
Press  and  attempts  upon  its  Liberty  is  not  great.  The 
Federal  Editors  saw,  while  they  scoffed,  at  the  dangers 
menaced.  It  was  ere  long  ascertained  at  Washington 
that  a  system  of  prosecutions  had  been  concerted.]; 
Who  in  this  vast  Republic  would  be  bold  enough,  first  to 
raise  his  arm :  or  where  the  blow  would  fall,  could  not 
be  conjectured. 

Though  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind  Judicial  op- 
pression is  the  foulest  object  of  abhorrence,  yet  there  are 
those  upon  whose  countenances  and  characters.  Nature 
has  traced  her  deep,  indelible  lines  with  an  iron  pencil. 
Men  who  do  not  wait  the  mandate,  but  solicit  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  intolerance. 

To  produce  the  hoped  result,  the  attempt  must  be 
made  in  a  vicinity  where  it  was  most  important  to  over- 
come the  Federalists.  The  air  of  cities  is  uncongenial 
with  oppression.  It  is  among  lone,  minor  populations, 
where  the  timid  hind  trembles  before  the  law  encircled 
magistrate,  and  submission  is  a  habit,  that  it  first  seeks  its 
victims.     A  small  press  had  been  established  in  Hudson,^ 

*  Similar  viewB  are  taken  in  a  sabseqnent  measage  of  Jefferson  to  Con- 
gress. 

f  The  nephew  of  Gkneral  Washington.     Bnshrod  Washington. 

^  *'  A  scheme  has  long  been  in  agitation  at  the  Seat  of  Goyemment  to  stop 
bj  the  terrors  of  the  Common  Law  the  freedom  of  the  Press.'* 

§  Then  a  small  settlement  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
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under  the  charge  of  an  editor,  distinguished  for  his  intre- 
pidity, his  talent  and  his  wit.  In  the  "  Wasp  ^  edited  by 
Henry  Croswell,*  this  paragraph  appeared.  Holt  f  say^ 
^  the  burden  of  the  Federal  song  is,  that  Mr.  JeffersoQ 
paid  Callender  for  writing  against  the  late  Administration. 
This  is  wholly  false.  The  charge  is  explicitly  this — Jef- 
ferson paid  Callender  for  calling  Washington  a  traitor,  a 
robber  and  a  perjurer ;  for  calling  Adams  a  hoary  headed 
incendiary ;  and  for  most  grossly  slandering  the  private 
character  of  men,  who  he  well  knew  were  virtuous. 
These  charges,  not  a  Democratic  editor  has  yet  dared»  or 
ever  will  dare  to  meet  in  open  and  manly  discussion.'* 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  that  it  was  reserved 
to  commence  the  experiment  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  prosecuting  a  village  paper,  that  the  charges  in 
the  indictment  relate  to  matter  previously  published  in 
the  leading  Federal  Journal,  in  the  City  of  New  York» 
and  were  extracted  from  that  Journal.;]; 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  County 
Court  of  Sessions,  of  Columbia  County,  a  bill  of  indict* 
ment  for  this  publication  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  residing  there,  and  a  list  of  a  Grand  Jury  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  Democrats  was  made  out  by  him, 
and  given  in  his  own  hand  to  a  Democratic  sheriff.  This 
jury  appeared  in  Court  at  an  early  hour  of  its  session, 
and  presented  the  indictment,  thus  previously  framed,  as 
a  true  bill.  The  Justices  of  this  Court  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Democratic  party,  held  their  offices  for  a  term 
which  had  nearly  expired,  and  were  dependent  for  the 

*  SiDoOf  a  much  respected  pastor  of  the  Epuoopal  Chnroh  in  New  HaTen. 

f  The  publisher  of  a  Demooratio  paper  in  HudsoD  called  **  The  Bee." 

X  The  Evening  Post,  edited  bj  T^^Iliam  Ck>lman,  under  the  auspices  of 

Gen.  Hamilton,  Gouvomeur  Morris,  CoL  Troup,  John  Wells,  and  other  Fedenl 

gentlemen. 
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renewal  of  Ibeir  commissioDs  on  that  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  accused  demanded  copies  of  the  Indictment  before 
they  should  be  compelled  to  plead,  alleging  that  copies 
could  not  be  obtained,  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  clerk» 
for  the  reason  that  the  Indictment  had  never  been  left 
with  him.  The  Attorney-General,  Ambrose  Spencer^, 
opposed  the  demand  with  vehemence.  The  accused  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court.  The  Indictment  was  long  and  un- 
intelligible ;  and  to  compel  a  plea  without  a  copy  of  it 
was  to  entrap  the  accused  and  jeopard  the  defence.  A 
majority  of  the  Court  rejected  the  application,  and  ruled 
that  a  plea  be  immediately  entered. 

Croswell  pleaded  not  guilty.  His  counsel  then  urged, 
as  the  law  of  libel  was  extremely  intricate  in  England, 
and  little  known  in  the  United  States,  that  the  trial  be 
postponed  to  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  at  which  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  preside.  This  was  objected 
to  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  County  Court  re- 
fused to  interfere. 

It  was  then  stated,  that,  upon  the  face  of  the  Indict- 
ment, it  appeared,  that  the  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  charges  resided  in  Virginia ;  and  that  time  was 
requisite  to  obtain  their  attendance.  Spencer  objected 
to  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  insisting  that  the  Tbuth 
could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  a  justification ;  and, 
therefore,  if  such  evidence  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
not  avail  him ;  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
editor  had  published  the  libel,  and  therefore  the  postpone- 
ment ought  not  to  be  granted.  The  Court  refused  to 
postpone.  On  the  following  day,  an  affidavit  was  offered 
stating  the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  accused  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  and  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  was  again  moved.  Spencer  at  last  abandoned  his 
opposition,  and  the  trial  was  appointed  for  the  next  Court 
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of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  Attorney-General  then  de- 
manded that  the  editor,  who  had  entered  into  a  recog- 
nizance for  his  appearance  at  this  Court,  ^hould  give 
security  for  the  peace,  and  for  his  good  behavior.  This 
demand,  before  any  offence  was  established  or  threatened, 
was  resisted,  as  involving  a  violation  of  his  liberty  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States — as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  open  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Government.  The  Attorney-General  perse- 
vered, but,  after  much  discussion,  the  Court,  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  denied  the  motion.  A  certiorari  was, 
afler  some  opposition,  allowed.  These  proceedings  kin- 
dled the  indignation  of  the  Federalists.  They  waited  on 
General  Schuyler  at  Albany,  who,  at  their  instance,  wrote 
to  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  aid  in  the  defence.  The 
sitting  of  a  Court  in  the  city  of  New  York  did  not  permit 
Hamilton's  presence  ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  the 
cause  was  called.  The  accused  then  presented  an  affida- 
vit that  he  could  not  safely  proceed  to  trial  without  the 
attendance  of  Callender,  and  asked  a  postponement.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Morgan  Lewis,  presiding,  decided,  after 
argument,  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  for  which  the 
defendant  was  indicted  could  not  be  given  to  the  Jury. 
The  fact  of  the  publication  being  proved,  and  the  counsel 
having  been  heard,  he  charged  the  Jury,  **  that  the  de- 
fendant had  contended  that  in  cases  of  libel,  it  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Jury  to  decide  upon  the  law  and 
the  fact,  and  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  had 
been  guilty  of  maliciously  publishing  a  libel  or  not.  His 
opinion  was  directly  the  reverse.  Libels  were  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  in  criminal  cases,  the  Jury 
were  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  It  was  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  determine  whether  the  defendant 
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was  guilty  of  publishing  a  malicums  libel.  He  read  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  l>ean  of  St. 
Asaph ;  and  charged  that  the  doctrine  there  laid  down 
was  the  law  of  the  State.  That  the  Jury  had  no  right  to 
inquire  or  decide  on  the  intent  of  the  defendant — that 
the  only  questions  for  their  consideration  and  decision 
were,  whether  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  libel,  and  were 
the  inuendoes  true  7  Whether  the  publication  was  true 
or  false,*  libellous  or  innocent,  the  intent  innocent  or  mih 
licious,  the  Jury  still  were  bound  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  That  these  questions  would  appear  on  the  return 
of  the  Postea,  and  were  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  it  was  not  hn 
duty  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  points.  That  justice 
was  impartial,  and  that  Judges  always  left  party  spirit  at 
the  footstool  of  the  judgment-seat." 

The  Jury  retired  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  remained 
out  the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  returned  a 
verdict  of  **  guilty"  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made, 
on  the  ground  of  the  misdirection  of  the  Judge,  and,  that 
the  truth  was  admissible  evidence. 

This  verdict  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the 
country.  Though  there  were  English  precedents  for  this 
decision,  yet  the  people  of  New  York  adverted  with  pride 
to  an  early  incident  in  their  Colonial  history,  when  in  de* 
spite  of  a  peculiar  charge  of  the  Court,  the  Jury  acquitted 
the  defendant.* 

*  The  caM  of  John  Peter  Zaoger  in  1782.  This  case  was  argaed  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  New  York  upon  an  iuformation  of  libel 
in  the  year  1 734,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia.  "  It  is/'  Mr.  Binney 
remarks  in  his  **  Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia,**  **  it  is^  however, 
worth  remembering,  and  to  bis  honor,  that  he  was  half  a  century  before  Mr. 
Erskine  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  Jniy 
to  give  a  general  verdict  in  libel,  as  much  as  in  murder;  and  in  spite  of  th« 
Court,  the  Jury  beUeved  him  and  afoquitted  bis  oUaiiti.*' 
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Were  a  Jury  of  the  free  people  of  a  Republican  State 
less  alive  to  the  value  of  {reedom  of  discussion  than  a  Jury 
of  Colonists  ?  Had  the  common  law,  upon  which  they 
claimed  to  exercise  the  right  of  judging  of  criminal  in- 
tent, been  abrogated  by  intervening  decisions  of  Coarta  T 
Was  the  doctrine  true,  that,  in  declaring  independence, 
they  had  relinquished  all  the  valued  security  of  that  much 
cherished  law  of  their  ancestors  ?  Jefferson,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  Government,  urged  the  violation  of  a  great 
principle  of  public  policy  on  the  ground  of  the  operation 
of  the  common  law  in*  Virginia  upon  a  public  contract ; 
but  when,  in  his  game  of  ambition,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  array  that  State  against  the  Union,  then  he  declared, 
that  **  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been  broached  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  novel  one,  of  the  common 
law  being  in  force,  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  law  in 
their  Courts,"  was  to  him  ^the  most  formidable."  f 

Thus  prompted  by,  and  in  obedience  to  his*  patron^ 
Madison,  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  rejected  the  de- 
fence of  the  Sedition  act,  that  it  was  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  denouncing  it  as  ^^a  doctrine  novel  in  its 
principles,  and  tremendous  in  its  consequences,  that  the 
common  law  of  England  is  in  force  under  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States." 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  opinions,  the  people  could 
refer  triumphantly  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  **  that 
the  respective  Colonies  are  entitled  to  the  Common  Law 
OF  England,  and  more  especially  to  the  great  and  ines* 
timable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the 
vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of  that  law.^  They 
could  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  their  own  State,  which 

•  Infra,  iy.  129. 

t  Jeflbnon  to  Bsodolpli.    Jcflbnoo*s  Worin,  iii.  iSS. 
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recognized  the  existence  of  the  common  law,  except 
where  it  was  "  repugnant  to  that  Constitution."  * 

Was  that  great  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  Jury  of 
their  peers  to  be  defeated  by  a  pervjersion  of  that  law  7 
Was  that  part  of  the  common  law  which  conferred  this 
privilege,  and  which  had  protected  it  for  centuries,  until 
invaded  by  a  tyranny,  now  to  be  held  **  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  ? "  Was  the  protection  of  a  Jury  to  be  thus 
wrested  from  a  citizen  to  shield  from  the  truth  the  man 
who,  in  the  ''  Declaration  of  Independence,"  charged  it, 
as  one  of  the  grounds  for  that  declaration,  that  **  the  king 
of  England  had  deprived  the  Colonies  of  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  Jury  ? "  If  such  a  doctrine  were  sustained,  **  fu- 
ture ages  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one 
man  adventured  within  the  short  compass  of  (four)  years 
only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad,  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people,  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles 
of  freedom."  t  But  such  could  not  be  the  doctrine  of 
America. 

*  See  also  Constitntion  of  Marylaad. 

f  Declaration  of  Independence.    Jefferson's  draft 

Vol.  VII.— 46 


CHAPTER   CLXVI. 

The  argument  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  post* 
poned  until  the  February  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  Hamilton  repaired  gratuitously  to  Albany,  to  ap- 
pear as  the  champion  of  the  Press  against  the  party 
which  had  gained  power,  as  the  zealous  assertors  of  its 
liberty, — a  striking,  teaching  contrast. 

With  him  were  associated  Harrison  and  Van  Ness,* 
subsequently  a  Judge  of  th^  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Attorney-General,  Ambrose  Spencer ;  and  Caines, 
an  English  advocate,  appeared  for  the  people. 

On  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  the  case  was 
opened  by  Van  Ness,  who  was  followed  by  Caines  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  The  next  day,  the  Attorney- 
General  closed  the  argument  for  the  people ;  and  having 
been  recently  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  immediately  rose  to  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He 
was  replied  to  by  Harrison.  Hamilton  followed  and 
spoke  until  night,  when,  being  much  exhausted,  the  Court 
proposed  to  adjourn.  He  resumed  his  argument  the  next 
morning,  and  made  a  further  address  to  the  Court  of  four 
hours'  duration. 

The  deep  interest  of  the  questions  and   the  distin- 

•  William  W.  Van  Noml 
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guished  characters  of  the  counsel,  had  drawn  together  at 
Albany  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Indeed,  on  Hamil- 
ton's approach  to  the  seat  of  government  persons  were 
seen  waiting  on  the  road  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  to 
tender  evidences  of  their  respect. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  in  the  same  building 
where  the  Court  was  sitting.  But  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble, while  Hamilton  was  speaking,  to  preserve  a  quorum 
in  either  House.  The  Senate  adjourned  from  necessity. 
The  House  attempted  to  proceed.  The  sergeant-at-arms 
repeatedly  came  to  the  door  of  the  Court,  proclaiming, 
"  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  requires 
every  member  to  take  his  seat."  Hamilton  paused  at 
each  interruption.  The  sheriff  commanded  "  order,'*  and 
the  audience  remained,  transfixed  until  he  had  concluded. 

No  accurate  report  of  this,  the  greatest  of  his  profes- 
sional efforts,  has  been  preserved.  Its  effect  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  terms  in  which  it  was  described  at  the 
time.  "After  all,"  a  writer  remarks,  "came  the  great, 
the  powerful  Hamilton.  No  language  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  astonishing  powers  evinced  by  him. 
The  audience  was  numerous,  and  though  composed  of 
those  not  used  to  the  melting  mood,  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  vas  electric."  Another  wrote,  "As  a  correct 
argument  for  a  lawyer,  it  was  very  imposing,  as  a  pro- 
found commentary  upon  the  science  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment, it  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  a  finished  ex- 
hibition of  virtues  on  the  one  side,  and  vices  on  the  other; 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  bane  of  anarchy,  with 
suitable  directions  how  to  cherish  and  improve  the  one 
and  to  avoid  the  'other,  nothing,  it  is  believed,  ever 
equalled  it."  "  His  speech,"  it  is  related  by  a  different 
hand,  "  exceeded  the  expectation  and  even  the  hope  of 
his  friends.     He  rose  above  himself,  I  had  almost  said. 
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above  human  nature.  It  was  a  mighty  effort  in  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  and  although  the  life  of  this  great  man  has 
been  one  perpetual  struggle  in  that  cause  ;  I  much  ques- 
tion whether  any  act  of  his  has  been  of  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  to  freedom,  to  republicanism,  as  this 
bold  stand  in  favor  of  the  press.  The  power  of  eloquence 
was  exhibited  in  his  speech  beyond  conception.  To  con- 
vince and  persuade  ;  to  force  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the 
aged  and  the  young  :  to  agitate,  to  soothe,  to  calm  them 
at  pleasure  is  the  test  of  true  eloquence.  This  he  did. 
It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  virtue  and  talenta."  Another 
wrote,  ^*  It  was  the  most  brilliant  and  grandest  display  of 
eloquence  I  ever  witnessed.  In  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  traversed  the  whole  field  of  politics,  traced  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  party  which  had  then  first  come 
into  power  with  Jefferson  at  its  head,  exposed  the  arts  by 
which  popular  credulity  had  been  imposed  upon,  and 
foretold  the  consequences  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
if  that  party  should  be  able  to  muzzle  the  press.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  considered  these  libel  suits,  as  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  forbearance  of  the  people,  and  an  incipient 
step  in  a  course  of  high-handed  tyranny. 

In  the  progress  of  his  remarks,  the  Attorney-General 
had  given  great  provocation  to  Hamilton;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  to  escape 
the  keen  rebuke  he  had  reason  to  expect.  While  ad- 
dressing the  Judge,  Hamilton  gave  the  Attorney-General 
a  severe  castigation.  One  comment  convulsed  the  Court 
and  audience  with  laughter.  Spencer  had  observed, 
when  referring  to  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  on  the  law  of 
Libel,  of  which  the  defendant's  counsel  had  spoken  dis- 
paragingly, that  **  the  fame  of  Lord  Mansfield  would  live 
when  the  name  of  every  person  engaged  in  this  suit  ** 
(pointing  significantly  at  Hamilton)  "would  be  lost  in 
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oblivion."  Replying  to  this  taunt,  Hamilton  remarked : 
**  The  Attorney-Gteneral  was  far  too  modest ;  whatever 
might  become  of  the  fame  of  other  men  engaged  in  this 
suit,  the  Attorney-General  had  secured  a  notoriety  that 
would  never  die  I "  Then  alluding  to  his  recent  abandon- 
ment of  the  Federal  party,  to  his  sudden  and  active  zeal 
with  its  opponents,  and  to  the  proscriptions  ascribed  to 
his  influence,  he  compared  him  to  a  meteor,  observing, 
^  'Tis  true,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  his  heat  has  been 
somewhat  scorching."  *  Nor  were  the  attestations  to  this 
great  speech  only  those  of  Hamilton's  political  friends. 
**  Until  I  heard  that  speech,"  remarked  a  leading  Demo- 
crat, '*  I  did  not  suppose  such  things  were  within  the 
power  of  the  human  intellect."  f 

''  I  have  always  considered  General  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment n  this  cause,"  Chancellor  Kent  relates,  '^as  the 
greatest  forensic  efibrt  he  ever  made.     He  had  bestowed 

*  The  relations  between  Hamilton  and  Jndge  Spencer  were  not  nnfriendly. 
This  statement  is  before  the  public :  "  Spencer,  rising  up  and  standing  before 
me,  a  most  venerable  and  commanding  man,  in  stature  as  well  as  in  years 
and  character,  said :  *  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  man  this  country 
ever  produced.  I  knew  him  welL  I  was  in  situations  often  to  observe  and 
study  him.  I  saw  him  at  the  bar  and  at  home.  He  argued  cases  before  me 
while  I  sat  as  Judge  on  the  bench,  Webster  has  done  the  same.  In  power 
of  reasoning  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  Webster ;  and  more  than  this  can  be 
said  of  no  man.  In  creative  power  Hamilton  was  Infinitely  Webster's  superior; 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  endowed  as  God  endows  the  most  gifted  of  our  race. 
If  we  call  Shakspeare  a  genius  or  creator,  because  he  evoked  plays  and  char- 
acters from  the  great  chaos  of  thought,  Hamilton  merits  the  same  appellation; 
for  it  was  As,  more  than  cuiy  other  man,  who  thought  ovt  the  ConatUutum  of  the 
United  States  and  the  details  of  the  Government  of  the  Union ;  and,  out  of  the 
chaos  that  existed  after  the  Revolution,  raised  a  fabric,  every  part  of  which  is 
instinct  with  his  thought.  *  I  can  truly  say,  that  hundreds  of  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  the  day  get  both  the  web  and  woof  of  their  thoughts  from  Ham- 
ilton's brains.  He,  more  than  any  man,  did  the  thinking  of  the  time.'*  Pub- 
lished letter  of  William  Dwight,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

t  De  Witt  Ointon. 
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unusual  attention  on  the  case,  and  he  came  prepared  to 
discuss  the  points  of  law  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
subject.  He  believed  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  were  essentially  concerned  in  the  vindication  and 
establishment  of  those  rights  of  the  Jury,  and  of  the  Press^ 
for  which  he  contended.  That  consideration  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  their  utmost 
energy."  *  *  *  "There  was  an  unusual  solemnity  and 
earnestness  on  his  part  in  this  discussion.  He  was  at 
times  highly  impassioned  and  pathetic.  His  whole  soul 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause ;  and  in  contending  for  the 
rights  of  the  Jury  and  a  free  Press,  he  considered  that  he 
was  establishing  the  surest  refuge  against  oppression* 
The  aspect  of  the  limes  was  portentous ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that,  if  he  could  overthrow  the  high-toned  doctrine 
contained  in*the  charge  of  the  Judge,  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  liberties  of  this  country.  He  entered  by  the 
force  of  sympathy  into  the  glorious  struggles  of  English 
patriots  during  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  times  for 
the  rights  of  juries,  and  for  a  free  press  ;  and  the  anxiety 
and  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  gravity  of  his 
theme,  rendered  his  reflections  exceedingly  impressive. 
He  never  before,  in  my  hearing,  made  any  effort  in  which 
he  commanded  higher  reverence  for  his  principles,  nor 
equal  admiration  of  the  power  and  pathos  of  his  elo- 
quence." 

This  brief  summary  of  his  reply,  which,  it  is  stated, 
occupied  six  hours  in  the- delivery,  and  would  have  filled 
between  two  and  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  is  under* 
stood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Kent.*  The  reporter, 
he  says,  attempted  to  take  notes  ;  but  his  attention  and 
nerves  were  so  excited,  that  he  threw  down  his  pen,  and 

*  Johnson's  Cases,  iu.  352. 
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declared  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him.  He  states  :  **  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
arguments  of  counsel  is  not  given  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
in  any  degree  the  solid  and  ingenious  reasoning  or  the 
powerful  and  matchless  eloquence  displayed  in  this  inter- 
esting and  celebrated  case,  but  merely  to  present  to  the 
profession,  the  general  course  of  argument  and  the  legal 
authorities  adduced  on  a  very  important  and  much  liti- 
gated  subject  of  jurisprudence." 

"Two  great  questions,"  Hamilton  observed,  **had 
arisen  in  this  cause  :  Can  the  Truth  be  given  in  evidence? 
Are  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  intent  and  of  the  law  t 

"  The  first  might  be  more  embarrassing ;  the  second 
was  clear. 

"  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  consists  in  publishing  with 
impunity  Truth  with  good  motives,  and  for  justifiable 
ends,  whether  it  related  to  men  or  measures.  To  discuss 
measures  without  reference  to  men  was  impracticable. 
Why  examine  measures  but  to  prove  them  bad,  and  to. 
expose  their  pernicious  authors,  so  that  the  people  might 
correct  the  evil  by  removing  the  men  ?  There  was  no 
other  way  to  preserve  liberty  and  bring  down  a  tyranni- 
cal faction.  If  this  right  be  not  permitted  to  exist  in 
vigor  and  in  exertion,  good  men  would  become  silent. 
Corruption  and  tyranny  would  go  on,  step  by  step,  in 
usurpation,  until  at  last  nothing  that  is  worth  speaking, 
or  writing,  or  acting  for,  would  be  left  in  our  Country. 

"  But  he  did  not  mean  to  be  regarded  as  the  advocate 
of  a  press  wholly  without  control.  He  reprobated  the 
novel,  the  visionary,  the  pestilential  doctrine  of  an  un- 
checked Press ;  and  ill-fated  would  be  our  country,  if  this 
doctrine  were  to  prevail.  It  would  encourage  vice,  com- 
pel the  virtuous  to  retire,  destroy  confidence,  and  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     Single   drops  of 
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water  constantly  falling  may  wear  out  adamant.  Tbe 
best  character  of  our  country,  he  to  whom  it  was  most 
indebted,  and  who  is  now  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny,  felt  its  corrosive  effects."  Then  pointing  to  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  he  burst  forth  in  an  eulogium 
upon  him,  and  adverted  to  the  arts,  the  treacheries,  and 
the  slanders  which  had  been  used  against  him.  After  this 
eloquent  allusion,  which  called  forth  the  highest  sympa* 
thies  of  his  audience,  he  proceeded :  **  No,  I  do  not  con- 
tend for  this  terrible  liberty  of  the  Press ;  but  I  do  contend 
for  the  right  of  publishing  Truth  with  good  motives,  for 
justifiable  ends,  although  the  censure  may  light  upon  the 
Government,  the  magistracy,  or  individuals. 

**  The  check  upon  the  Press  ought  to  be  deposited,  not 
in  a  permanent  body  of  magistrates,  as  the  Court,  but  in 
an  occasional  fluctuating  body,  the  Jury,  who  are  selected 
by  lot.  Judges  might  be  tempted  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  Government,  and  to  extend,  by  arbitrary  constmc- 
tions,  the  law  of  libel.  In  the  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  are 
operated  upon  by  one  influence,  and  act  in  one  course  by 
means  of  popular  elections.  How,  then,  are  our  Judges 
to  be  independent  ?  How  can  they  withstand  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  other  departments  ?  The  Judiciary  is 
less  independent  here  than  in  England;  and  therefore 
we  have  the  more  reason  and  a  stronger  necessity  to 
cling  to  the  trial  by  Jury,  as  our  greatest  protection. 

"Men  in  elevated  stations  are  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  The  experience  of  mankind  teaches  us  that  per- 
sons have  of\en  arrived  at  power  by  means  of  flattery  and 
hypocrisy,  but  instead  of  continuing  to  be  humble  lovers 
of  the  people  have  become  their  most  deadly  persecutors. 
Lord  Camden  had  observed,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  libel.     He  would  ven- 
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turcy  though  with  much  diffidence^  after  the  embarrass- 
ment  that  great  man  had  shown,  to  submit  to  the  Court  a 
definition.  A  Libel  is  a  censorious  or  ridiculing  writings 
picture^  or  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  or  malicious  m- 
tentj  towards  government,  magistrates,  or  individuals, 

"  According  to  Blackstone,  it  is  a  malicious  defamation 
made  public,  with  intent  to  provoke  or  expose  to  public 
hatred  or  ridicule.  The  malice  or  intent  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  crime,  and  must  be  proved,  and  are  to  be 
left  to  the  Jury,  as  parcel  of  the  fact. 

"  The  definition  of  Lord  Coke  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  conclusion.  He  speaks  of  a  libel  as  having  a  tenden* 
cy  to  break  the  peace.  This  also,  is  a  fact,  to  be  proved 
to  the  Jury,  for  the  tendency  depends  upon  time,  manner, 
circumstance ;  and  must  of  necessity,  be  a  question  of 
fact. 

**  Texts  taken  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  scattered 
among  the  people,  may  in  certain  times,  and  under  cer- 
tain  circumstances,  become  libellous,  nay  treasonable. 
These  texts  are  innocent,  libellous,  or .  treasonable  ao* 
cording  to  the  time  and  intent;  and  surely,  the  time, 
manner  and  intent,  are  matters  of  fact  for  a  Jury.  It  is 
the  intent  that  constitutes  the  crime.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  jurisprudence.  If  we  run  through 
the  several  classes  of  offences,  we  shall  perceive  that 
in  every  instance,  the  intent  constitutes  and  varies  the 
crime. 

**  Homicide  is  not  of  itself  Murder.  Killing  in  battle 
or  in  self-defence  is  lawful.  Murder  depends  upon  the 
malicious  intent.  Nothing  is  criminal,  per  se,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawful  excuse.  Whether  crime,  or  not,  will 
always  depend  upon  intent,  tendency,  quality,  manner; 
and  these  must  be  matters  of  fact  for  the  Jury. 

^*  The  law  cannot  adjudge  a  paper  to  be  a  libel  until  a 
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Jury  have  found  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
publication. 

**  But  it  is  not  only  the  province  of  the  Jury  in  all 
eriniinal  cases  to  judge  of  the  intent  with  which  the  act 
was  done,  as  parcel  of  the  fact ;  they  are  also  authorized 
l»  judge  of  the  law  as  connected  with  the  fact.  In  civil 
cases,  the  Court  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  law,  and 
this  arose  from  the  nature  of  pleadings  in  civil  suits ;  for 
anciently,  matters  of  law  arising  in  the  defence,  were  re- 
quired to  be  spread  upon  the  record  by  a  special  plea, 
and  the  Jury  were  liable  to  an  attaint  for  finding  a  ver- 
cUct  contrary  to  law. 

*'  But,  in  criminal  cases,  the  law,*and  fact  are  necessarily 
blended  by  the  general  issue,  and  a  general  verdict  was 
always  final  and  conclusive,  both  upon  the  law  and  the 
fact.  Nor  were  the  Jury  ever  exposed  to  an  attaint  for  a 
verdict  in  a  criminal  case.  This  is  decisive  to  prove,  that 
they  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  on 
questions  of  law  ;  for  where  the  law  allows  an  act  to  be 
valid  and  definitive,  it  presupposes  a  legal  and  rightful 
authority  to  do  it. 

'^  In  England,  trial  by  jury  has  always  been  cherished 
at  the  great  security  of  the  subject  against  the  oppression 
of  government,  but  it  never  could  have  been  a  solid 
refuge,  and  security,  unless  tbe  Jury  had  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  intent  and  the  law. 

•*  Undoubtedly,  the  Jury  ought  to  pay  every  respectful 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  but  suppose  a  trial  in 
a  capital  case,  and  the  Jury  satisfied  from  the  arguments 
of  Counsel,  the  authorities,  and  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts,  (for  the  criminal 
law  consists  in  general  or  plain  principles,)  that  the  Law 
arising  in  the  case  is  different  from  that  which  the  Court 
advances,  are  they  not  bound  by  their  oaths,  by  their  duty 
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to  their  Creator,  and  to  themselves,  to  pronounce  accord* 
ing  to  their  own  convictions  ? 

"To  oblige  them,  in  such  a  case  to  follow  implicitly 
the  direction  of  the  Court,  is  to  make  them  commit  per- 
jury and  homicide,  under  the  forms  of  law.  Their  error 
is  fatal  and  cannot  be  corrected.  The  victim  is  sacrificed 
— he  is  executed — he  perishes  without  redress. 

"  Were  I  a  juror  in  such  a  case,  I  would  endure  the 
rack  rather  than  surrender  my  own  convictions  on  the 
altar  of  power,  rather  than  obey  the  judicial  mandate. 

'^  Lord  Mansfield  by  his  inconsistencies  and  embarrass- 
ment on  this  subject  showed  that  he  was  supporting  a 
violent  paradox.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  errors  of  this 
great  man  but  with  the  highest  veneration  for  his  memory. 
He  would  tread  lightly  over  his  ashes  and  drop  a  tear  of 
reverence  as  he  passed  by. 

"  The  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops  and  Fullers  and  Tur- 
pins  cases  are  a  series  of  precedents  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  Jury.  The  opposite  precedents  begin  with  Liurd 
Raymond,  but  they  have  not  been  uniform,  nor  undis- 
puted. 

"It  has  constantly  been  a  floating  and  litigated  ques- 
tion in  Westminster  Hall.  A  series  of  precedents  can 
only  form  law.  There  can  be  no  embarrassment  to  the 
Court.  They  are  at  liberty  to  examine  the  question  upon 
principle.  The  English  Declaratory  Act  recites,  that 
doubts  had  existed,  and  being  declaratory,  it  is  evidence 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
observed,  in  the  house  of  Lords,  that  the  same  declaratory 
bill  had  been  brought  in  twenty  years  before,  and  was 
then  deemed  unnecessary. 

"  The  question,  how  far  the  truth  is  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  depends  much  upon  the  question  of  intent ;  for 
if  the  intent  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  for  the  Jury,  the  giv- 
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iDg  the  truth  m  evidence  is  requisite,  as  the  means  to 
determine  the  intent. 

^  Truth  is  a  material  ingredient  in  the  evidence  of 
intent.  In  the  whole  system  of  law  there  is  no  other  case 
in  which  the  truth  cannot  be  shewn ;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  proposition  which  denies  it  in  the  present 
case,  to  be  a  paradox. 

"  The  Roman  law  permitted  the  truth  to  be  adduced 
to  justify  an  alleged  libel.  The  ancient  English  Statutes 
prove  also,  th^t  in  the  root  and  origin  of  our  Law,  falsity 
was  an  ingredient  in  the  crime,  and  those  statutes  were 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  The  ancient  records 
and  precedents  prove  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  the 
most  authoritative  evidence  of  the  ancient  law.  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  the  Court  per- 
mitted the  defendants  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  petition.  That  case  is  very  important  in 
various  views.  It  establishes  the  necessity  of  enquiring 
into  the  circumstances  and  intent  of  the  act.  It  was  an 
instance  of  a  firm  and  successful  effort  to  recall  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  on  to  the  glorious  era  of  their 
Revolution. 

**  In  Fuller's  case  Lord  Holt  permitted  the  defendants 
to  give  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  But,  while  he 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  admissibility  of  the  truth 
in  evidence,  he  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  in  'Wants  case 
in  Moore '  that  the  truth  ought  only  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, to  determine  quo  animo  the  act  was  done. 

^  It  ought  not  to  be  a  justification  in  every  case,  for  it 
may  be  published  maliciously.  It  may  be  abused  to  the 
gratification  of  the  worst  of  passions,  as  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  man's  personal  defects  or  deformity. 

"  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  the  polluted  source 
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whence  the  Prosecutor's  doctrine  was  derived.  That  is 
not  the  Court  from  which  we  are  to  expect  principles  and 
precedents  friendly  to  freedom.  It  was  a  most  arbitrary, 
tyrannical,  and  hated  tribunal,  under  the  control  of  a  per* 
manent  body  of  magistrates,  without  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  a  jury. 

*'  The  Whigs  of  England,  after  the  Revolution,  in  order 
to  prop  their  power,  adopted,  as  in  Franklin's  case,  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  that  Court  which  had  been  repro* 
bated  at  the  Revolution ;  and  this  ought  to  serve  as  a 
monitory  lesson  to  rulers  at  the  present  day,  for  such  is 
the  nature,  progress,  and  effect  of  the  human  passions. 

*'  The  right  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence  in  cases 
of  Libel  is  all  important  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Truth  is  an  ingredient  in  the  eternal  order  of  things,  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  acts.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
axiom,  that  truth  was  admissible,  reco^mzed  by  our  Legu- 
lative  and  Judicial  bodies.  He  always  had  a  profound 
reverence  for  this  doctrine  ;  and  he  felt  a  proud  elevation 
of  sentiment  in  reflecting,  that  the  act  of  Congress,*  which 
had  been  the  object  of  so  much  unmerited  abuse,  and  had 
been  grossly  misrepresented  by  designing  men,  establiished 
this  great  vital  principle.  It  was  an  honorable,  a  worthy, 
a  glorious  eflfort  in  favor  of  Public  Liberty.  He  reflect- 
ed, also,  with  much  pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  so  illustrious 
a  patriot  as  Mr.  Jay,  had  laid  down  correctly  and  broadly 
the  power  of  the  Jury.  These  acts  were  monuments,  were 
consoling  vestiges  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  of  the  character  that  produced  them. 

"He  maintained  that  the  Common  Law  applied  to  the 
United  States.  The  Common  Law  was  principally  the 
application  of  natural  law  to  the  state  and  condition  of 

•  Called  **The  Sedition  kw.* 
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society.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  used  terms 
and  conveyed  ideas  which  had  reference  only  to  the  Com- 
mon Law,  and  were  inexplicable,  without  its  aid.  The 
definition  of  treason,  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  were  all  to  be  expounded  by 
the  rules  of  the  Common  Law.  The  Constitution  would 
be  frittered  away  or  borne  down  by  factions,  the  evil  genii, 
the  pests  of  Republics,  if  the  Common  Law  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  it.  Without  this  guide,  any  political  tenet  or 
indiscretion  might  be  made  a  crime,  or  pretext  to  impeach, 
convict,  and  remove  from  office,  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Courts.  If  we  depart  from  Common  Law  principles,  we 
shall  degenerate  into  anarchy,  and  become  the  sport  of 
the  fury  of  conflicting  passions.  The  transition  from 
anarchy  was  to  despotism — to  an  armed  master. 

"  The  real  danger  to  our  liberties  was  not  from  a  few 
provisional  troops.  The  road  to  tyranny  will  be  opened 
by  making  dependent  judges ;  by  packing  juries ;  by 
stifling  the  press ;  by  silencing  leaders  and  patriots. 

"  My  apprehensions  are  not  from  single  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Murder  rouses  to  vengeance.  It  awakens  sym- 
pathy and  spreads  alarm.  But  the  most  dangerous,  the 
most  sure,  the  most  fatal  of  tyrannies  was,  by  selecting 
and  sacrificing  single  individuals,  under  the  mask  and  forms 
of  law,  by  dependent  and  partial  tribunals.  Against  such 
measures  we  ought  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye,  and  take  a 
manly  stand.  Wherever  they  arise,  we  ought  to  resist, — 
and  resist, — and  resist, — until  we  have  hurled  the  dema- 
gogues and  tyrants  from  their  imagined  thrones. 

"He  concurred  most  readily  with  the  learned  counsel 
opposed  to  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  English  were  a 
free,  a  gloriously  free  people.  That  country  is  free,  where 
the  people  have  a  representation  in  the  Government  so 
that  no  law  can  pass  without  their  consent,  and  where 
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they  are  secured  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
trial  by  jury.  We  have  gone  further  in  this  Country  into 
the  popular  principle,  and  he  cordially  united  his  prayen 
with  the  opposite  counsel,  that  the  experiment  with  us 
might  be  successful. 

'^  The  question  on  the  present  libel  ought  to  be  again 
tried.  It  concerns  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
deeply  concerned  the  honor  of  our  Country.  It  concerned 
the  fame  of  that  bright  and  excellent  character  General 
Washington,  in  which  he  had  left  a  national  legacy  of  ii^ 
estimable  value."* 

Amid  the  scenes  of  popular  discord  through  which 
this  country  is  doomed  to  pass,  this  great  effort  will  be. 
looked  back  to  by  patriots,  rising  in  succession  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  forming  a  most  important 
era  in  its  history.  For  Hamilton's  eloquence  was  not  ex- 
erted in  vain.  *'  The  fruit  of  his  efforts  still  exists,  and 
will  remain  a  monument  of  his  glory."  Though  the  Court 
were  equally  divided  in  opinion,-!-  and  therefore  decided 
nothing,  yet  a  bill  concerning  Libels  was  brought  before 
the  Legislature.  It  "  declared  that  in  every  indictment 
or  information,  the  Jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  fact  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  as 
in  other  criminal  cases."  On  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  the  Assembly,  being  Democratic,  to  shield  Lewis,  the 
candidate  recently  nominated  as  Governor,  expunged  the 
clause  by  the  casting  vote  of  their  Speaker,  which  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  law.     The  section  authorizing  the 

*  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

f  Kent  and  Smith  Thompson  for  the  defendant.  Lewis  and  LiTingston  for 
the  prosecntion. 

At  a  subsequent  term  the  Attorney  General  moyed  a  nolle  prosequi;  and 
the  Court  assented  to  it  A  similar  course  was  subsequently  taken  by  th« 
friends  of  Jefferson  in  similar  proceedings,  instituted  in  Connecticut. 
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truth  to  be  given  in  evidence,  it  was  proposed  so  to  limit, 
as  to  confine  the  justification  to  matter  ^  respecting  the 
official  misconduct  or  qualifications  of  officers,  or  of  can* 
didates  for  office."  The  name  of  the  author  was  also  re- 
quired to  be  signed  to  the  publication.  The  bill  thus 
modified  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Revision ;  was 
again  introduced  and  again  lost  at  the  next  Session  of  the 
Legislature  ;  and  a  new  bill  was  passed,  incorporating  the 
principles  for  which  Hamilton  had  contended.  The  Jury 
were  declared  to  have  a  right,  as  in  other  criminal  cases, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  charged  was  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  with  a 
provision  that  such  evidence  should  not  be  a  justification, 
unless  on  the  trial  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  ap- 
pear, **  that  it  was  published  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends." 

The  great  palladium  of  Liberty — the  Press — ^was  thus 
secured,  while  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. These  invaluable  principles  have  become  a  part 
of  the  law  of  this  Country,  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Constitutions  of  twelve  of  the  United  States ;  and,  after 
frequent  legislation,  are  embodied  in  a  modern  statute* 
of  the  British  Parliament,  adopting  the  language  of  Ham- 
ilton. He  remained  at  Albany  until  the  middle  of  March, 
much  occupied  in  professional  business,  and  in  adjusting 
the  terms  of  compromise  of  a  large  estate  in  which  his 
wife's  family  were  interested,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
feeble  execution  of  the  laws  was  almost  sacrificed. 

During  his  sojourn  at  this  place,  a  friend  placed  before 
him  in  a  definite  form  the  particulars  of  a  calumny  long 

*  Introduced  in  1888.  The  law  of  Parliament  provides  that  It  shall  be 
made  to  appear  satisfaotorilj  to  the  Jniy,  that  the  matter  charged  as  libel- 
lons  was  published  **  with  ^oocf  motfvM  and  (oTJuttifiabU  endi,  and  on  snfficieiil 
occasion." 
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in  circulation,  said  to  be  contained  in  a  letter  from  Con* 
necticut.  It  was  in  effect,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Convention  in  eighty-seven,  a  project  existed  for 
the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a  monarchicml 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh  ;  and  that  this  project  was  approved 
by  Hamilton  and  other  leading  Federalists. 

He  now  wrote  to  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  New 
York,  stating  that  this  **  very  odious  slander  had  been  a 
long  time  since  in  circulation  to  the  prejudice  of  his  char* 
acter,  but  till  lately  without  the  disclosure  of  any  source 
to  which  he  could  resort  for  explanation  or  detection;** 
that  Clinton's  name  was  implicated  in  the  transaction,  the 
mention  of  which  added  *'  importance  to  the  affair,  and 
increased  the  motives  to  investigation;"  and  that  ''even 
in  the  mitigated  form  to  which  it  was  now  reduced,"  it  was 
*'  of  a  nature  too  derogatory  to  permit  him  to  pass  it  over 
lightly."  ''  It  is  essential,"  he  observed,  **  that  its  origin 
and  progress  should  be  traced  as  fully  as  may  be  practi- 
cable in  order  to  the  thorough  exposure  of  its  falsehood 
and  malignity."  He  appealed  to  him  for  **  a  frank  and 
candid  explanation  of  so  much  of  the  matter  as  related 
to  himself." 

Governor  Clinton  replied,  that  he  recollected  to  have 
mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  similar  to 
that  referred  to  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  "was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  late  Gene- 
ral Malcolm,  who  informed  him  he  had  received  it  from 
Connecticut.  It  was  without  signature  or  direction." 
But  he  did  not  pretend  in  any  degree  to  connect  Hamil- 
ton with  the  plan.  Hamilton  answered,  "It  is  perhaps 
the  natural  inference  from  what  you  have  stated,  that 
nothing  took  place  on  your  part  to  sanction  or  corrobo- 
rate the  story,  in  reference  to  any  agency  or  £ooperatioo 
Vol.  VII.— 47 
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of  mine  in  the  supposed  project — yet  some  of  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  a  different  inference  might  possibly 
be  drawn.  I  therefore,"  he  remarked,  "  trust  that  you 
will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  dissipating  all  obscu- 
rity on  this  point."  This  observation  is  followed  by  a  re- 
quest of  permission  **  to  inspect  the  original  or  the  copy 
of  the  letter  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  additional  clue 
to  the  source  of  a  story  which  he  verily  believed  origin- 
ated entirely  in  a  fabrication."  After  several  days  had 
elapsed,  this  request  was  repeated.  Clinton  then  replied^ 
stating  his  belief,  that  he  had  returned  the  letter  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  received  it,  that  he  could  not  find 
it  among  his  papers,  but  that,  if  it  should  be  found,  the 
copy  or  original  would  be  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
gave  his  recollection  of  its  contents,  and  concluded  with 
the  observation,  that  '*  the  charge  of  having  countenanced 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  monarchical  government,  how- 
ever modified,  in  the  United  States,  he  considered  odious 
and  disreputable ;  and  that  he  was  pleased  to  find,  that 
however  much  they  may  differ  on  other  political  subjects, 
they  agreed  in  sentiment  as  to  this." 

Hamilton  finally  rejoined :  '*  It  is  agreeable  to  me  to 
find  in  your  letter  a  confirmation  of  the  inference  that 
you  had  given  no  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  my 
agency  or  cooperation  in  the  project  to  which  the  story 
relates ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  regret,  that  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  furnish  the  additional  clue,  of  which 
I  was  desirous,  to  aid  me  in  tracing  the  fabrication  to  its 
source.  I  shall  not  only  rely  on  the  assurance  which  you 
give,  as  to  the  future  communication  of  the  copy  of  the 
letter  in  question,  should  it  hereafter  come  to  your  hands; 
but  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  request,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  known  any  other  circumstance,  if  any 
should  reach  you,  which  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
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the  affair.  I  feel  an  anxiety  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  not  merely  on  my  own  account,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion, that  the  pretended  existence  of  such  a  project,  long 
travelling  about  in  whispers,  has  had  no  inconsiderable  in* 
fluence  in  exciting  false  alarms  and  unjust  suspicions,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  number  of  individuals,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  public  confidence,  men  who  have  always  faithfully 
supported  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and  who 
would  disdain  to  be  concerned  in  any  intrigues  with  any 
foreign  power  or  its  agents,  either  for  introducing  mon- 
archy, or  for  promoting  or  upholding  any  other  scheme 
of  government  within  the  United  States.*'  *  It  became 
no  man  more  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  honor  of  the  great 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

Never  was  the  violence  of  party  seen  in  greater  de- 
formity than  was  exhibited  in  New  York  at  this  time. 
The  Democratic  divided  into  two  factions — one  intolerant 
from  success — the  other  goaded  to  fury  by  disappoint- 
ment^both  courting,  both  fearing,  Hamilton.  The  Fed- 
eralists rent  and  distracted — a  part  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  their  founder — the  rest  seeking  advancement  by 

*  The  story  refers  to  the  letter  mentioned  Infra.  iiL  830.  In  Jefferson's 
Anas.  Works,  iv.  487,  the  following  memorandiim  is  fonnd.  "Eodem  die 
(June  7,  1793),  Beckley  tells  me  he  has  the  following  fact  from  Governor 
Clinton — ^that  before  the  proposition  for  the  present  general  government,  i.  e. 
a  little  before  Hamilton  conceived  a  plan  for  establishing  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment in  the  U.  S.,  he  wrote  a  draught  of  a  circular  letter  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  about persons  to  brixig  it  abont.  One  of  these  letters,  in  Hamil- 
ton's hand-writing,  is  now  in  possession  of  an  old  Militia  General  np  the  Nortfi 
River,  who  at  that  time  was  thonght  orthodox  enough  to  be  entrusted  in  the 
execution.  This  General  has  given  notice  to  Governor  Clinton,  that  he  has 
this  paper,  and  that  he  will  deliver  it  into  his  hands  and  no  one's  else.  Clin- 
ton intends,  the  first  interval  of  leisure,  to  go  for  it,  and  he  will  bring  it  to 
Philadelphia.  Becklej  is  a  man  of  perfect  truth  as  to  what  he  affirms  of  his 
own  knowledge,  but  too  credulous  as  to  what  he  hears  from  others."  For 
what  purpose  was  the  tale,  if  disbelieved,  thus  recorded  ? 
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a  vile  traffic  vfiih  the  most  abandoned  of  their  opponents. 
Was  Hamilton  silent,  his  silence  was  suspected  because 
of  his  habitual  frankness.  Did  he  speak,  a  double  hypo- 
crisy watched  his  words,  while  relenting  at  the  fascination 
of  his  smile.  Each  day,  he  the  more  deplored  the  direct 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  vicious  government,  scoffing 
at  principle,  discouraging  worth,  fostering  vice  by  show- 
ing it  triumphant — seeking  its  instruments  in  the  un- 
worthy, and  thus  making  bad  men  worse. 

Yet  were  not  Hamilton's  heart  hardened  nor  his  re- 
sentments indulged.  The  firm  and  generous  temper,  with 
which  he  was  blessed,  had  long  since  taught  him  the 
personal  sacrifices  of  interest  and  of  feeling  which  a  pub- 
lic man  owes  to  the  public  good.  They  had  been  the 
habit  of  his  life.  Intolerance  was  the  practice  and  the 
example  of  the  Administration,  an  intolerance  not  con- 
fined to  a  mere  proscription  from  office  but  of  that  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  the  Democracy  most  boasted,  least 
permitted.  The  instances  which  follow,  in  fine  contrast 
with  such  intolerance,  show  the  elevation  and  beauty  of 
Hamilton's  character ;  and  are  in  unison  with  every  part 
of  his  history. 

A  person  then  holding  place,  who  had  written  against 
him  with  extreme  virulence,  became  involved  in  a  serious 
difficulty.  He  applied  to  Hamilton  to  defend  him.  The 
cause  was  gained.  When  the  fee  was  tendered,  Hamilton 
declined  it,  observing,  "  I  can  accept  nothing  from  you.'* 
Embarrassed,  and  overwhelmed,  the  acquitted  party  ex- 
claimed, "Is  it  possible.  General,  you  can  treat  a  man 
who  has  so  often  abused  you,  with  such  kindness?"  **I 
would,"  Hamilton  answered,  "  I  would  conquer  you  with 
kindness." 

A  suit  had  arisen  between  members  of  the  family  of 
his  early  friend  Cruger.     Hamilton  was  consulted  by  his 
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children,  and  he  assumed  the  delicate  office  of  a  mediator. 
The  case  involved  an  immense  property  and  a  fee  of  a 
thousand  dollars  was  pressed  upon  him.  "When  I  was 
young,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "your  father  was  kind  to 
me.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  before  of  showing 
I  remembered  it.  I  beg  you  will  not  withhold  it  from 
me."  The  controversy  was  adjusted,  for  as  Troup  re- 
lates— "  Hamilton  was  literally  a  peace-maker." 

Some  personal  incidents  are  related  by  an  Irish  gen* 
tleman,  who  the  less  he  had  the  temper  to  buffet  with  the 
world,  the  more  he  engaged  Hamilton's  sympathies.  He 
had  been  a  barrister  in  Baltimore,  was  introduced  by 
General  Schuyler,  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  height 
of  a  raging  pestilence.  On  presenting  himself,  Hamilton 
observed,  "  Have  you  no  apprehensions  from  this  fever  ?  *» 
"None,"  Blake  replied.  "I  am  happy,"  Hamilton  an- 
swered, "to  see  you  armed  with  so  much  fortitude.** 
Learning  his  wishes,  he  remarked,  "I  will  go  in  to  Pendle- 
ton and  speak  to  him."  A  place  was  kindly  assured. 
On  his  return,  addressing  the  Stranger  with  tenderness 
and  respect,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  Pendleton  and  formed 
the  ground  work  of  your  preferment  in  life.  Come  home 
with  me."  After  listening  to  his  little  history,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pressing  it,  remarked, 
"My  friend,  I  pray  God,  you  may  ever  preserve  your 
virtue."  Some  time  after  he  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
family.  One  day  at  the  table  he  turned  to  him,  "  How 
are  your  spirits  ?  "  On  hearing  his  reply — he  remarked, 
"I  have  also  experienced  vicissitudes  in  life.  I  have 
labored  with  my  head  more  than  any  man  I  know  of.  I 
have  had  my  elevations  and  depressions  of  spirits.  But  I 
have  never  been  happy,  but  when  I  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
Religion  and  of  Virtue."  "  I  find  myself,"  he  added, 
"  without  prejudices  as  to  sects  or  nations.    I  see  around 
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me  men  of  every  persuasion  and  of  all  nations.  I  am 
myself  of  every  nation — I  am  Scotch,  I  am  French,  and 
what  you  do  not  know,  I  have  a  little  Irish  blood  in  my 
veins."  Thus  kindly  did  he  unbend,  disclosing  the  liber- 
ality  of  his  heart  and  head.  He  gave  to  every  man  some- 
thing. He  measured  the  relative  force  of  minds  and 
feelings,  and  looking  on  the  world  with  sympathy  for  its 
infirmities,  he  nurtured  the  consciousness  of  his  common 
nature,  and  made  that  pity  the  fountain  of  an  ever  flow- 
ing benevolence.  His  temper  was  as  sportive  as  it  was 
kind.  An  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  New 
England  was  introduced  to  him,  when  on  a  visit  to  New 
York.  On  his  return,  his  friend  said,  **  Well,  you  have 
seen  Hamilton — you  have  seen  the  great  man."  **  I  can- 
not tell  you  about  his  greatness,"  the  Divine  answered, 
*^  but  he  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten." 

He  felt  that  his  moral  influence  was  the  property  of 
the  public.  A  farmer  advanced  in  life,  whose  appearance 
indicated  respectability,  called  upon  him  to  commence  a 
suit  to  recover  his  farm,  for  which  a  deed  had  been  ob- 
tained from  him  in  exchange  for  land  in  Virginia.  The 
narrative  so  much  interested  Hamilton,  that  when  he  be- 
gan to  lament  he  could  not  ofier  a  fee — ^he  encouraged 
him,  saying,  "Proceed,  proceed*"  At  the  close  of  the 
story,  convinced  of  the  fraud,  he  wrote  to  the  wealthy 
perpetrator  of  it  to  call  upon  him.  An  interview  took 
place.  Hamilton  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  re- 
conveying  the  farm,  and  paying  the  expense  of  the 
farmer's  journey  to  the  City.  The  Speculator  hesitated, 
saying,  "  It  must  first  be  ascertained  the  title  to  the  land 
is  defective."  Hamilton  arose,  and  exclaimed, "  Sir.  Yoa 
must  give  me  back  that  deed.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
knew  that  the  title  to  these  lands  is  bad,  but  it  is  bad. — 
You  are  a  rich, — he  is  a  poor,  man.    How  can  you  sleep 
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on  your  pillow  ?  Would  you  break  up  the  only  support 
of  an  aged  man  and  seven  children  ?  "  Full  of  emotion, 
he  paced  the  floor  rapidly,  and  turning  suddenly,  es* 
claimed,  '*  I  will  add  to  my  professional  services  all  the 
weight  of  my  character  and  powers  of  my  nature ;  and 
you  ought  to  know,  when  I  espouse  the  cause  of  inno* 
cence  and  of  the  oppressed,  that  character,  and  those 
powers  will  have  their  weight."  The  person  thus  ad- 
dressed again  asked  time.  An  hour  was  fixed.  He  re- 
appeared before  Hamilton,  telling  him  his  advice  should 
govern.  The  re-conveyance  was  immediately  drawn,  and 
executed.  The  countryman,  thus  suddenly  rescued  from 
ruin,  poured  forth  his  gratitude,  and  asked  him  to  name 
his  compensation.  ''Nothing,"  Hamilton  answered, 
"  Nothing.  Hasten  home  and  make  your  family  happy.** 
"  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him,"  Colonel  Troup  re- 
lates, *^  to  advocate  the  causes  of  persons  too  poor  to  re- 
munerate his  services  when  such  persons  had  manifest 
justice  on  their  side.  The  fees  he  demanded  were  always 
moderate.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  abandon  causes, 
after  he  had  clearly  ascertained  they  could  not  be  sup* 
ported  by  law  or  evidence.  In  social  intercourse  with 
his  professional  brethren,  he  was  unassuming,  afiable,  and 
courteous,  never  showing  the  least  symptom  of  pride  or 
haughtiness,  which  sometimes  attend  a  consciousness  of 
vast  superiority  of  mental  endowments ;  and  in  his  prac- 
tice he  was  candid  and  liberal  towards  his  brethren, 
utterly  abhorring  trick  and  chicanery.  *  *  *  Such  was 
his  professional  character.  I  am  free  to  declare,  you  will 
not  err  by  adding  to  it  whatever  is  admirable  in  the  most 
exalted  talents,  and  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  most  per^ 
feet  virtue."* 

•  Letter  of  Colonel  Troi^ 
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**  There  was  a  fascination  in  bis  manner  by  which  one 
was  led  captive  unawares.*  I  have  beard  him  on  very 
many  public  occasions  when  bis  talents  were  brought 
forth  on  political  subjects,  but  oftener  at  the  Bar,  where 
be  stood  preeminently  high.  On  most  occasions,  when 
animated  with  the  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged,  you 
could  see  the  very  workings  of  his  soul  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  ;  and  so  frank  was  his  manner,  that  he 
would  make  you  feci  that  there  was  not  a  thought  of  his 
heart  that  he  would  wish  to  bide  from  your  view.  It  has 
seldom,  and  perhaps  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to 
possess  so  many  brilliant  qualities,  as  the  Almighty,  for 
wise  purposes,  showered  upon  him,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  say,  when  he  shone  most  conspicuously.  If  there  was 
any  thing  in  that  bright  constellation  more  dazzling  than 
the  rest,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  his  unyielding  in- 
tegrity, and  in  that  respect  he  was  as  rigidly  guarded  in 
his  professional  character,  as  in  private  life."  An  instance 
of  this  is  given. 

A  young  Frenchman  of  wealthy  connections  was  ar* 
rested  on  a  charge  of  crime.  Hamilton  was  asked  to  de- 
fend him.  Before  hearing  the  facts,  he  stated  a  principle 
which  had  governed  him  as  to  the  defence  of  persons  so 
situated,  that  he  could  not  insist  upon  the  innocence  of 
any  individual,  of  whose  guilt,  after  a  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  case,  he  was  convinced.  But  as  long  as 
there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  facts,  or  any  con- 
struction could  be  given  of  the  transaction,  that  would 
raise  a  just  doubt  of  guilt,  so  long  he  would  act  as  the 
advocate ;  that  therefore  be  might  not  be  the  fit  person  to 
be  employed.  Being  informed  that  the  object  was  not  to 
disprove  the  charge,  but  to  obtain  a  pardon,  Hamilton 

*  Letter  of  Ale»mdar  h,  MePoaald  to  the  author. 
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consented  to  give  his  aid.  He  stated  to  the  Jury,  that  in 
pleading  not  guilty,  they  meant  not  to  deny  the  fact,  bat 
to  place  the  case  before  the  Court  in  such  a  light  as  ^oald 
justify  the  recommendation  of  a  pardon.  He  then  ientered 
into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  showed  the 
offence  was  the  result  of  passion  prompted  by  the  artificei 
of  the  other  sex  ;  described  woman  in  her  true  and  highef 
sphere,  and  then  depicted  her  influence  when  fallen  and 
depraved.  **  In  filling  up  this  picture,  he  gave  it  such  a 
colouring  as  caused  floods  of  tears  to  pour  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Judges,  the  Jury,  and  the  whole  audience."  The 
Jury  recommended  a  pardon  ;  and  Kent,  presiding,  took 
up  his  pen,  and  rapidly  wrote  such  a  certificate  as  in  a 
few  days  obtained  from  the  Governor  the  desired  pardon. 
On  retiring  from  the  Court,  Hamilton,  swayed  by  his  own 
feelings,  observed,  he  was  fearful  the  prisoner  had  not 
been  well  advised ;  for  he  had  almost  convinced  himself 
that  the  offense  had  not  been  committed  within  the  intent 
of  the  law,  and  felt,  had  he  urged  his  innocence,  that  an 
acquittal  would  have  followed.  In  the  trial  of  causes,  it 
was  his  habit  to  address  the  Jury  in  the  beginning  with 
as  clear  and  full  a  statement  of  the  case  as  he  could  find, 
so  as  to  impress  them  with  every  fact  in  its  relative  im- 
portance ;  next,  to  address  the  Court  concisely,  and  to 
close  with  remarks  intended  both  for  the  Jury  and  the 
audience.  Nor  did  he  refuse,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
resort  to  a  form  of  more  earnest  appeal. 

An  occurrence  had  taken  place  which  greatly  excited 
the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  body  of  a  female  was  found  in  a  public  well, 
and  a  young  mechanic  of  reputable  character,  who  had 
been  her  suitor,  was  suspected  of  and  indicted  for  the 
murder.  Hamilton  was  engaged  to  defend  him.  A  care- 
ful investigation  led  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  innocence 
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of  the  accused,  and  his  suspicions  fell  upon  a  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution.  But  the  public  feeling  had 
been  artfully  directed  against  his  client,  and  to  overcome 
its  passionate  prejudices  was  an  herculean  task.  The 
office  of  defending  him  was  rendered  invidious ;  and  fear- 
ing that  his  talents  would  rescue  the  destined  victim  from 
their  grasp,  Hamilton,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
Justice,  was  regarded  by  the  multitude,  in  this,  the  only 
time  of  his  life,  with  a  dark  and  sullen  animosity.  He 
resolved  not  merely  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  his  client, 
but  to  place  his  character  beyond  all  just  suspicion. 

It  would,  in  this  view,  be  a  great  victory  so  to  operate 
on  the  Jury  in  the  progress  of  the  evidence  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  summing  up  the  cause.  To  this  ob- 
ject he  bent  all  his  efforts.  The  evidence  was  circum- 
stantial, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  witness,  who 
Hamilton  felt  convinced  was  the  criminal.  After  an  ex- 
ertion of  all  his  logical  powers  in  disentangling  the  web 
which  had  been  wound  around  the  accused,  and  in  show- 
ing that  the  crime  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  another 
hand,  the  suspected  witness  was  called  to  the  stand.  On 
his  evidence  the  verdict  would  turn.  The  prolonged  trial 
had  extended  far  into  the  night ;  and  when  Croucher  was 
•worn,  Hamilton  advanced,  placed  a  candle  on  each  side 
of  his  face,  and  fixed  on  him  a  piercing  eye.  This  was 
objected  to;  but  the  Court  declared  the  extraordinary 
case  warranted  this  procedure.  Hamilton  then  remarked, 
in  the  deepest  tones  of  his  voice,  **  I  have  special  reasons, 
deep  reasons,  reasons  that  I  dare  not  express — reasons 
that,  when  the  real  culprit  is  detected  and  placed  before 
the  Court,  will  then  be  understood."  The  audience  bent 
forward  in  breathless  anxiety,  every  eye  turning  from  the 
prisoner  to  the  witness  ;  when  Hamilton  exclaimed  :  "  The 
Jury  will  mark  every  muscle  of  his  face,  every  motion 
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of  his  eye.  I  conjure  you  to  look  through  that  man's 
countenance  to  his  conscience."  Having  thus  fixed  the 
impression,  he  pressed  in  a  close  examination  the  con- 
science-stricken culprit,  who  plunged  on  from  one  admis- 
sion to  another,  from  contradiction  to  contradiction.  The 
evidence  closed.  As  Croucher  withdrew  from  the  stand, 
the  spectators  turned  away  from  him  with  horror ;  and 
the  Jury  acquitted  the  young  mechanic  without  rising 
from  their  seats.  Doubts  still  hung  over  the  accused; 
but  the  subsequent  conviction  of  this  witness  of  an  exe- 
crable crime,*  lefl  little  question  of  the  justice  of  Hamil- 
ton's suspicions. 

Another  instance  occurred  in  this  period  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  indicative  of  his  proverbial  liberality.  A 
very  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  persons  in 
New  England  was  in  controversy.  From  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  questions  which  must  arise,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  litigation  would  be  conducted  with  pertinacity. 
Hamilton  was  consulted  as  to  the  probable  result,  and  as 
to  the  compensation  he  would  require.  He  stated,  that 
the  claim  would  be  vehemently  opposed,  and  would  be 
carried  through  every  Court ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  not  consider  a  thousand  dollars  too 
large  a  fee.  The  demand  was  readily  acceded  to.  After 
a  protracted  contest,  Hamilton  won  the  cause.  His  suc- 
cessful clients  directed  their  correspondent  to  present 
him  with  an  additional  thousand.  But  Hamilton  replied, 
''  I  must  decline  it.  When  I  undertook  this  cause  I  men- 
tioned one  thousand  dollars.  It  has  given  me  more  trou- 
ble than  I  expected.     It  might  have  given  me  less.    I 

*  Croacher  was  conyicted  of  a  rape  on  a  yonng  child,  was  pardoned,  pro- 
ceeded to  Virginia,  there  committed  a  fraud,  fled  to  England,  where  it  is  re- 
lated he  was  executed  for  a  heinous  offence.  Trial  of  Croucher,  Pamphlet 
No.  2644,  New  YoHl  mstorical  Society. 
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cannot  think  of  accepting  this  additional  sum  under  the 
flush  of  grateful  feeling  on  gaining  a  doubtful  cause.** 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  engaged  in 
a  suit  wherein  his  wife's  connections  had  a  large  stake. 
An  extensive  tract  of  land  not  far  from  the  Hudson  was 
in  possession  of  persons  who  had  been  artfully  instigated 
to  dispute  their  title.  When  the  trial  was  approaching, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  would  take  a  part,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  adjacent  country  thronged  to  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice. Of  the  legal  right  of  his  clients  he  entertained  not 
a  doubt.  Each  question  of  law  which  was  raised  in  suc- 
cession was  settled  in  his  favor  by  the  Judge,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate to  the  Jury  what  the  verdict  ought  to  be  ;  but  in  a 
case  involving  the  interests  of  so  many  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, would  the  Jury  be  impartial  ? 

Hamilton  arose,  and,  leaving  out  of  view  the  points  as 
to  which  he  believed  he  had  made  a  sufficient  impression 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  addressed  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Jury  on  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths,  and  on 
•*the  immutability  of  justice."  He  obtained  a  verdict. 
The  strength  of  the  prejudices  he  over<iame  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  it  became  necessary  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  militia  to  dispossess  the  numerous  occu- 
pants ;  and  that  at  last  the  claim,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
judication as  to  the  right,  was  settled  by  a  compelled 
compromise  for  a  trifling  sum. 

His  fame  as  an  advocate,  which  had  early  extended 
far,*  was  now  such  that  the  Courts  were  thronged  by  his 
auditors,  juries  .were  influenced  in  advance  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  judges  sat  in  profound  amazement,  and  a 
sort  of  wonder  seemed  to  attend  the  exertions  of  "  his 
mighty  mind."  f  It  was  even  supposed  could  his  services 
be  secured,  the  result  was  beyond  question. 

*  Jeifencm*!  Woriu.  f  Kent's  *<  ReooDaodou." 
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The  son  of  an  aged  man  in  humble  life,  residing  in  the 
interior,  was  indicted  of  a  heinous  crime.  His  character 
was  exemplary,  and  he  had  applied  the  proceeds  of  his 
industry  to  the  support  of  his  father,  who  had  a  numerous 
family.  But  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  heat  of  po- 
litical strife,  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  his  Federal 
neighbors.  These  persons  took  hold  of  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  formed  of  them  a  tale  which  menaced 
his  ruin.  The  old  man  was  told,  that  the  only  chance  for 
his  son  was  to  employ  General  Hamilton.  He  came  to 
New  York,  called  upon  him,  and  he  undertook  the  cause. 
Hesitating  with  apprehension,  because  he  was  poor,  the 
aged  countryman  asked  him  to  name  his  fee.  Hamilton 
evaded  the  question,  telling  him  he  must  then  go  to 
Court,  and  that  the  fee  must  be  lefl  to  some  other  time^ 
When  the  cause  came  to  trial,  satisfied  of  the  innocence 
of  his  client,  after  analyzing  the  evidence,  Hamilton  broke 
forth  with  a  stern  rebuke  at  the  intrusion  of  politics  into 
the  temple  of  Justice — pointed  out  the  danger  of  trusting 
memory  under  the  influence  of  political  resentments,  and 
showed  how  easily  a  web  of  falsehood  might  be  woven. 
He  deplored  the  growth  of  party  spirit,  described  it  as  a 
fiend  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  families,  the  quiet  of 
villages,  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  country — declared 
that  the  breast  in  which  it  was  suffered  to  take  root  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  vilest  passions,  and  that  **  before  he 
would  permit  it  to  sway  his  feelings,  he  would  pluck  his 
heart  from  his  bosom."  On  this  Jury,  he  said,  were  wait- 
ing, of  the  friends  of  the  accused — not  one — not  two— not 
three — but  a  whole  neighborhood,  who  had  voluntarily 
come  over  hill  and  dale — from  afar — from  a  great  dis- 
tance,— to  throw  in  the  mite  of  their  testimony,  and  raise 
a  monument  of  public  opinion  in  his  favor.  These  friends 
were  now  hanging  on  the  verdict  of  that  Jury  to  know. 
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whether  justice  rose  above  the  passions  of  the  moment. — 
He  alluded  to  his  being  a  Federalist ; — that  he  was  pub- 
licly known  as  such  ; — that  his  were  principles  that  could 
never  change.  During  this  appeal  his  voice  at  times  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  terrific  denunciation  which  appalled  each 
hearer,  and  at  times  sunk  so  low  that  every  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  its  deep,  soft,  under  tones. 

The  prisponer  was  acquitted.  Hamilton,  throwing  his 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  walked  to  the  porch  of  the  City 
Hall,  where,  observing  that  it  rained,  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
as  was  his  wont,  waiting  an  abatement  of  the  storm.  At 
this  moment,  the  father  came  up  with  the  intention  of 
oflfering  his  thanks,  but  he  could  not  speak.  He  then 
grasped  his  deliverer's  hand,  and  wrenching  it  with  force, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Hamilton's  eye  moistened, 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  addressed  him,  **  Old  man,  my 
friend.  It  was  not  my  talent  that  acquitted  your  son. — 
It  was  not  I. — It  was  his  innocence."  The  aged  father 
then  pressed  upon  him  a  fee.  Hamilton  left  him,  and 
was  overheard,  conferring  with  his  own  full  heart,  to 
whisper,  *'  I  would  not  in  such  a  cause  tarnish  my  hands 
with  gold." 

The  great  master  of  oratory,  declared,  that  "  he  truly 
is  the  greatest  orator,  whom  the  people  regard  as  the 
greatest."  *  So  it  was  as  to  Hamilton.  Words  seemed 
to  fail  in  describing  the  impressions  he  produced.  A  man 
of  eminent  genius,  and  learning,  and  power  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  his  intimate  friend,  wrote  of  his  elo- 
quence, "  When  a  cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new 
exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared  ;  surpassing  him- 
self, as  he  surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary 
to  his  eloquence  !     Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the 

*  Cicero's  Bratns.      "  Id  ipsnm  est  sommi  orstoru^  «nfnTnnm  oratoran 
popnlo  videri." 
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heart !  Touching  at  pleasure  every  string  of  pity  or  ter- 
ror, of  indignation  or  grief,  he  melted,  he  soothed,  he 
roused,  he  agitated,  alternately  gentle  as  the  dew  and 
awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of  most 
men,  like  objects  seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the 
distance  ;  but  Hamilton,  like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under 
a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  every 
step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was  the  parent 
of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talents,  probity 
threw  her  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity,  tender*" 
ness,  benevolence,  breathed  through  their  exercise."* 

NOTE. 

I.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  consists  in  the  right  to  pnblish  with  imponitf 
truth  with  good  motiveB  for  justifiable  ends,  though  reflecting  on  Goyeniment, 
magistracy,  or  individuals. 

II.  That  the  allowance  of  this  right  b  essential  to  the  preservation  of  finse 
govemment — the  disallowance  of  it  fataL 

ni.  That  its  abuse  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  subjecting  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  animadversion  and  control  of  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  that  this 
control  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  permanent  body  of  magistracy,  and  re- 
quires the  effectual  cooperation  of  court  and  jury. 

IV.  That  to  confine  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication,  and  th« 
application  of  terms  without  the  right  of  inquiry  into  the  intent  or  tendency, 
referring  to  tiie  court  the  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  constmo- 
tion,  tendency,  and  intent  of  the  alleged  libel,  is  calculated  to  render  nugatory 
the  function  of  the  juiy ;  enabling  the  court  to  make  a  libel  of  any  writing 
whatsoever,  the  most  innocent  or  commendable. 

V.  That  it  is  the  general  rule  of  criminal  law  that  the  intent  constitutes 
the  crime,  and  that  it  is  equally  a  general  rule,  that  the  intent,  mind,  or  quo 
animoy  is  an  inference  of  fact  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury. 

VI.  That  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  confined  to  cases  in 

*  Oration  on  Hamilton  by  the  Reverend  John  M.  Mason. 
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which  not  ouljr  the  principal  fact  but  itt  circumstanoes  can  be  and  are  apecifi- 
eally  definiKl  by  statute  or  judicial  precedent 

VII.  Tliat  in  respect  to  libel  there  is  no  such  specific  and  preciae  definitioii 
of  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  found,  that  consequently  it  ij  difficult,  if  not 
Impossiblo  to  pronounce  tliat  any  writing  is  per  ««,  and  excluaire  of  all  circoin- 
•tanoes,  libellous.  That  its  libellooi  character  must  depend  on  intent  aod  tsn- 
dancy,  the  one  and  the  other  being  matter  of  fact 

VI n.  That  the  definitions  or  descriptions  of  libels  to  be  found  in  the  books 
predicate'  them  upon  some  malicious  or  mischievous  intent  or  tendency,  to  ex- 
pose individuals  to  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  occasion  a  disturbance  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

IX.  That  in  determining  the  character  of  a  libel,  the  truth  or  falsehood  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  material  ingredient,  though  the  truth  may  not  always 
be  decisive ;  but  being  abused,  may  still  admit  of  a  malicious  and  mischievoas 
intent  which  may  constitute  a  libel. 

X.  That  in  the  Roman  law,  one  aoaroe  of  the  doctrine  of  libel,  the  truth  in 
oases  interesting  to  the  public  may  be  given  in  cridence. — That  the  ancient 
statutes,  probably  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  make  the  falsehood  an  in- 
gredient of  the  crime  ;  that  ancient  precedents  in  the  courts  of  justice  corre- 
qmnd,  and  that  these  precedents  to  this  day  chaige  a  malicious  intent 

XI.  That  the  doctrine  of  excluding  the  truth  as  immaterial  originated  in 
A  tyrannical  and  polluted  source,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — and  that 
though  it  prevailed  a  considerable  length  of  time,  yet  there  are  leading  prece- 
dents down  to  the  Revolution,  and  even  since,  in  which  a  contrary  practice 
prevailed. 

XII.  That  this  doctrine  being  against  reason  and  natural  justice,  and  con- 
trary to  the  original  principles  of  the  common  law  enforced  by  statutory  pro- 
Tisiona,  precedents  which  support  it  deserve  to  be  considered  in  no  better  light 
than  as  malus  usus,  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 

XIII.  That  in  the  general  distribution  of  powers  in  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, the  cognizance  of  law  belongs  to  the  court,  of  fact  to  the  jury ;  that  as 
often  as  they  are  not  blended,  the  power  of  the  court  is  absolute  and  exclusive. 
That  in  civil  cases  it  is  always  so,  and  may  rightfully  be  so  exerted.  That  in 
criminal  cases,  the  law  and  fact  being  always  blended,  the  jury,  for  reasons  of 
a  political  and  peculiar  nature,  for  the  security  of  life  and  liberty,  is  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  both  law  and  fact. 

XrV.  That  this  distinction  results :  1.  From  the  ancient  forms  of  pleading 
in  civil  cases,  none  but  special  pleas  being  allowed  in  matter  of  law,  in  crimi- 
nal none  but  the  general  issue.  2.  From  the  liability  of  the  jury  to  attaint  in 
civil  cases,  and  the  general  power  of  the  court,  as  its  substitute,  in  granting 
new  trials,  and  from  the  exemption  of  the  jury  from  attaint  in  criminal  cases, 
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and  the  defect  of  power  to  control  their  yerdicts  bj  new  trials,  the  test  of  e?eij 
legal  power  being  its  capacity  to  produce  a  definitiye  effect,  liable  neither  to 
punishment  nor  contrcd. 

XV.  That  in  criminal  caseii  nevertheless,  the  ooort  are  the  constitationil 
advisers  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  law :  who  may  compromit  their  consciences 
by  lightly  or  rashly  disregarding  that  advice,  but  may  still  more  compromit 
their  consciences  by  following  it ;  if,  exercising  their  judgments  with  discus 
tion  and  honesty,  they  have  a  dear  conviction  that  the  cbaige  of  the  ooort  if 
wrong. 

Vol.  VIL— 48 


CHAPTER   CLXVII. 

While  Hamilton  was  thus  laboring  in  the  great  cause  of 
liberty,  Jeflferson  was  employed  in  the  pursuits  most  con*^ 
genial  with  his  nature.  He  is  seen  to  have  risen  to  power 
by  the  practice  of  all  the  most  unscrupulous  arts  of  a 
selfish  demagogue.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  abstain  from  the  use  of  these  arts  in  rendering  that 
power  dominant  over  all  opposition.  Nor  was  this,  in  the 
condition  of  the  United  States,  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment. The  Federalists,  as  a  national  party,  had,  as  seen, 
prostrated  themselves,  in  disregard  of  Hamilton's  moni- 
tions, by  their  support  of  Burr ;  and  Jefferson  resolved 
that  Burr  should  be  prostrated  because  of  the  support  of 
the  Federalists.  While  Hamilton  lived,  he  knew  that 
support  could  not  be  successful.  His  policy  was  to  un- 
dermine them  where  they  still  had  influence,  preventing 
their  being  rallied  under  their  distinguished  leader,  which 
could  only  happen  in  a  moment  of  some  great  national 
vicissitude  ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  local  fragments,  to  be- 
come, thus  disintegrated,  tools  of  factious  designs.  If  ad- 
versity tries  man  as  an  individual,  it  tries  him  more,  in  his 
relations  to  others,  which  demand  faith,  for  as  fidelity  in 
common  mutual  success,  has  the  support  of  promise,  fidelity 
under  common  mutual  misfortune  involves  sacrifice  ;  and 
sacrifice  is  the  part  of  the  highest,  most  devoted  virtue. 
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Such  sacrifices  are  rare ;  and  nothing  is  more  frequent, 
or  more  grievous,  than  to  see  the  remnants  of  a  great 
party,  grasping,  in  almost  despair,  the  floating  remains  of 
a  great  wreck. 

With  a  central  administration,  so  recent  in  the  United 
States,  limited  to  large  but  specific  objects,  but  without 
that  catenation  of  functionaries  instrumental  in  the  distri- 
bution, exercise,  and  reproduction  of  power ;  with  local 
administrations  in  the  several  States,  dispensing  private 
justice  and  affecting  private  rights  of  nearest  social  inter- 
est, through  numerous  agents,  discontent,  ripening  into  dis- 
affection, would  naturally  seek  in  those  local  administra- 
tions, its  supports  and  its  implements.  The  feebleness  of 
the  Confederation  had  given  the  minds  of  the  people  this 
partial  direction  ;  and  the  Federal  Constitution  had,  in  its 
very  formation,  recognized,  countenanced,  and  almost 
cherished  such  a  disposition. 

The  consolidation  of  Jefferson's  power  in  the  South- 
ern States  only  required  abstinence  in  its  exertion ;  and, 
though  probably  the  number  was  somewhat  greater,  it  is 
asserted,  that  in  these  States,  there  were  but  two  early 
removals  from  office.  In  New  England  his  interposing 
hand  was  more  often  felt,  but  it  was  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  York  that  the  blows  were  frequent.  The  for- 
mer, by  its  opposition  to  Washington,  had  entitled  itself 
to  the  patronage  of  his  enemy ;  and  in  the  latter,  every 
friend  of  Hamilton  was  to  be  stricken  down,  every  prop 
upon  which  the  Southern  party  leaned,  was  to  be  strength- 
ened, every  doubted  member  to  be  proscribed.  Above 
all,  and  first  of  all.  Burr,  his  accidental  rival,  must  be  im- 
molated. Nor  could  Jefferson  doubt  that  such  a  sacrifice 
would  be  easy,  for  he  who  had  so  successfully  wounded 
the  teguments  of  Washington,  could  deem  as  nothing  the 
task  of  bringing  down  to  earth,  the  man  whom  Washing- 
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.ton  ^ould  have  trodden  under  his  feet.    It  was,  however, 
his  refined  policy,  first  to  caress  and  feed  with  hopes  the 
victim  to  be  slain.     While  the  President's  power  in  office 
was  being  confirmed,  not  a  whisper  was  uttered,  not  a 
voice  was  heard  in  disparagement  of  the  Vice-President. 
So  to  have  done  would  have  betrayed  the  wounds  of  a 
doubtful  triumph,  and  have  encouraged  opposition.     But 
as  the  tides  in  his  favor  rose,  and  the  breezes  from  every 
quarter  came  fluttering  upon  his  cheeks,  Jefferson  was 
seen  to  knit  his  brows  and  grind  his  teeth.     And  then,  a 
silent  edict  went  forth  from  the  Capitol,  Madison  alone 
of  the  Cabinet,  deadly  jealous  of  the  apparent  possible 
heir,  consulted  and  abetting.   Burr's  very  aspirations  were 
deemed  a  treason,  though  inspired  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  while  Hamilton  is  seen  engaged  in  removing  a  blem- 
ish from  the  Constitution,  Jefferson  was  busy  driving  its 
casual  upstart  from  the  State.     It  was  the  President's 
opinion,  an  opinion  the  stronger  because  of  Burr's  effi- 
ciency in  the  recent  election,  that  Burr  was  not  true,  and 
at  once  Burr  was  pronounced  false.     It  was  their  Presi- 
dent's wish,  that  Burr  be  outlawed,  and  that  wish  was  the 
law  of  his  Democracy.     New  York  had  been  the  scene 
of  Burr's  immediate  success  ;    New  York  must  be  the 
scene  of  his  immediate  defeat ;  and  every  thing  in  New 
York  conspired  to  this  result.     The  cooperation  of  the 
three  Democratic  factions  in  that  State  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary cohesion.     The  repellent  parts  had  broken  asunder, 
and  the  disruption  was  the  more  violent  because  of  the 
forced  connection.   Burr's  destruction  was  the  more  a  fixed 
purpose  there,  from  the  obvious  motive,  that  it  diminished 
the  number  of  the  recipients  of  public  favor.     That  favor 
was  to  be  conferred  so  as  to  keep  in  pliant  accord   the 
Clintons  and  the  Livingstons,  to  act  against  their  common 
foe.     George  Clinton,  again  Governor  of  the  State,  had 
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been  permitted  to  covet  the  succession  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, while  his  able  nephew  and  most  faithful  friend, 
was  preferred  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  in  Paris,  engaged  on  his  important 
errand.  His  brother,  Edward  Livingston,  won  away 
from  Burr,  as  was  stated,  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
or, Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Brockholst  Living- 
ston, and  a  connection  of  the  Livingstons  were  both  seat- 
ed on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  while  minor  members  of  the  family  were  rewarded 
with  minor  lucrative  offices.  On  but  one  devoted  ad- 
herent of  Burr  was  the  Presidential  patronage  suffered  to 
cast  a  lingering  ray.  Even  from  the  direction  of  the  bank 
Burr  had  established  by  a  trick,  and  which  had  done  so 
much  in  raising  him  and  his  party  to  power,  the  Vice 
President  and  Swartwout  were  both  ejected.  This  tyran- 
ny of  party  felt  the  necessity  of  a  vindicator  and  instru- 
ment of  its  proscriptions.  Retaliation  was  the  natural 
consequence ;  and  two  gazettes  were  seen  entering  the 
gladiatorial  arena — one  devoted  to  Clinton,*  the  other  to 
Burr,t  pouring  forth  bitterest  accusations  and  exprobap 
tions  of  their  antagonists.  Burr  was  openly  charged  with 
intrigues  with  the  Federalists  to  obtain  the  Presidency, 
and  with  persisting  in  continued  intrigues  bearing  on  the 
coming  election.  Was  not  Jefferson  the  long  preferred, 
long  intended  choice  of  the  Democrats  ?  Except  by  a 
few  interested  confederates,  who  ever  dreamed  of  Burr's 
elevation  to  that  high  trust?  Had  his  ambition  been 
chaste,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  party  clear,  would  the  choice 
of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives  have  been 

*  **The  American  Citizen,^  edited  bj  James  Cheetham — a  native  of 
England. 

f  **  The  Morning  Chromcle,"  edited  by  Peter  Irving,  a  brother  of  Walk- 
ington  Inring,  who  was  a  oontribotor  to  ite  ihoeto. 
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so  long  delayed  ?  Would  the  Federalists  have  been  so 
pertinacious,  had  not  Burr  given  thera  grounds  of  hope  1 
That  certain  Federal  members  of  Congress  had  made 
advances  to  him  was  not  to  be  denied ;  how  had  these 
advances  been  met?  He  had  indeed  disclaimed  any 
purposed  competition  with  Jefferson,  but  did  not  this  dis- 
claimer proceed  from  a  secret  confidence  of  support  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  balloting,  which  would  have  been  de- 
cisive ?  Had  his  personal  friends  believed  that  disclaimer 
was  sincere,  would  they  have  continued  to  cast  their  votes 
in  his  favor  ?  Were  not  direct  solicitations  addressed  by 
one  of  his  closest  confidants  to  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  urging  him  to  abandon  Jefferson  after 
the  first  or  second  ballot,  as  being  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  wishes  of  the  party,  at  Albany.* 

True  it  was,  Burr  had  kept  aloof  during  the  contest  at 
Washington,  but  what  was  this  caution  but  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  multiplying  contingencies 
and  producing  dilemmas,  of  which  to  take  an  opportune 
advantage,  without  personal  committal  ?  Descending  to 
private  incidents  and  to  personal  comments,  his  flagitious 
life  was  traced  through  many  of  its  impurities,  and  his 
insidious  character  declared  to  be  manifested  in  his 
shining,  snaky  eyes,  his  artificial  smile,  his  silken  wanton 
air,  his  slow  gait,  his  stealthy  feline  step  by  step  7  And 
since  his  election  as  Vice-President,  what  evidence  had  he 
given  of  party  fealty  ?  How  explain  his  vote  on  the  Ju- 
diciary bill,  alarming  the  friends  of  the  administration,  en- 
couraging its  adversaries  ?  From  what  motive,  with  what 
design  was  he  present  at  a  festival  of  the  Federalists  in 
honor  of  Washington,  against  whom  he  never  failed  to 
utter  sly  contemptuous  inuendoes;   and  what  was   the 

•  •*Ari»tidei,''p.  95. 
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meaning  of  bis  ambiguous  toast  ?  Had  be  not  suppressed 
by  money,  a  volume,  full  of  exposures  of  himself,  and  was 
be  not  at  tbat  moment  countenancing  a  conspiracy  to 
silence  tbe  public  press  by  violence?  Denials  and  im- 
putations followed  on  the  part  of  the  associates  of  Burr; 
and  a  duel  took  place  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
Swartwout, — ^the  bosom  friend  of  the  Vice-President,— 
marked  with  circumstances  which  shewed  the  temper  of 
the  desperate  strife. 

These  dire  feuds,  prognostic  of  greater  evils,  would 
naturally  turn  the  public  attention  more  and  more  to 
Hamilton's  conservative  character;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence  since  Jefferson's  advent  to  power,  and  the  first 
since  his  proscriptive  policy  was  avowed,  shewed  his 
place  in  the  public  esteem.  While  immediately  around 
and  below  him  the  storms  of  party  were  raging,  at  distant 
points  the  name  of  Hamilton  was  first  on  the  list  of  liv- 
ing American  benefactors.  "The  Hero,"  "The  Sage," 
"  The  Patriot,"  were  the  toasts  drank  in  his  honor ;  and 
looking  to  the  great  future  sentence  of  mankind,  "Pos- 
terity will  do  justice  to  his  exalted  virtue." 

In  vain  did  Hamilton  stand  aloof,  regretting  scenes  so 
foreign  to  his  nature,  scenes  which  he  had  foretold,  but 
now  beheld  in  grieved  silence.  His  distance  was  a  cen- 
sure ;  his  silence  a  condemnation.  To  render  deeper  the 
dark  shades,  the  exposures  of  Jefferson  by  Callender, 
previously  mentioned,  were  at  this  time  bruited  forth, 
pandering  to  the  bate  of  the  malignant,  shocking  the  up- 
right. The  mad  worship  of  his  devoted  followers  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  veil  uplifted  from  their  idol.  Th^ 
Federalists,  as  a  body,  exulted,  as  they  beheld  him  ex- 
posed naked  to  the  public  gaze.  Jefferson  was  worse 
than  all  they  had  ever  denounced  him  as  being.     These 
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were  the  proofs,  the  pregnant,  incontrovertible  proofg, 
proofs  under  his  own  hand.  The  Democrats  resolved 
that  Hamilton  must  be  assailed.  Old,  worn  out,  disproved 
political  calumnies  were  exhumed.  The  cry  of  monarchy 
was  again  raised.  It  was  not  Jefferson  but  his  democracy 
that  was  the  object  of  Federal  attack ;  and  in  proof  of 
Hamilton's  hostility  to  the  friend  of  the  people,  it  was 
anonymously  stated,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  means 
which  had  tempted  Callender  to  his  perfidies.  This 
atrocious  calumny  was  instantly  denied  ;  and  it  was  tes- 
tified under  oath,  that  Hamilton  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  any  communications  had  been  opened  with  Cal- 
lender, adding  a  caution,  '^  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  worthless  a  man,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  any  topic  whatever.'*  * 

The  often  iterated  charges  that  Burr  had  intrigued 
with  the  Federalists  had  been  met  by  him  with  total 
silence.  This  silence  his  partisans  would  no  longer 
endure.  He  must  personally  deny  them ;  and,  at  last, 
the  Vice-President  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  declaring,  that 
^  all  the  assertions  and  intimations,**  as  to  such  intriguei^ 
were  ''false  and  groundless.**  This  broad  denial  was 
made  public  and  appealed  to  as  decisive.  To  counteract 
the  effect  of  this  letter,  it  was  published,  that  Hamilton 
knew  the  facts  of  the  intrigue,  and  had  communicated 
them  to  his  friends  in  Congress.  Thus  forced  into  pub- 
lic view,  a  statement  was  publi8hed,t  that  Hamilton  had 
'^declared  that  he  had  no  persfmal  knowledge  of  any 
negotiation  between  Colonel  Burr  and  any  person  what- 
ever, respecting  the  elevation  of  himself  to  the  chief  mag- 

•  Eyeniog  Poet,  April  7,  1804. 
t  ETeniog  Post,  October  13, 1802. 
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istracy.''  Farther  than  this  he  could  not  and  he  did  not 
go,^  and  prudence  forbade  he  should  be  asked  to  go ;  nor 
is  it  known,  that  any  further  inquiry  on  this  subject  was 
made  of  him.  Intelligence  of  the  interdiction  of  the 
privilege  of  Deposit  at  New  Orleans,  as  previously  stated, 
arrived  at  this  time,  and  the  public  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  issue  of  the  great  questions  to  which  this  pro- 
cedure gave  rise.  There  was  a  pause  during  these  im- 
pending perils  in  the  domestic  discords  of  the  Democracy* 
The  fortunate  acquisition  of  Louisiana  put  an  end  to 
this  alarm,  and  secured  its  influence  over  the  Southern 
States.  There  all  was  quiet;  bj^t,  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  England,  harbingers  of  a  tempest 
were  seen  in  the  clouds  that  hung  gathering  here  and 
there  in  the  disturbed  skies.  The  politics  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  essentially  turbulent.  The  plots  against  the 
Administration  of  Washington  were  mostly  generated  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  smaller  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were,  many  of  them,  foreigners,  or  6f  recent  foreign  ex- 
traction, acting  upon  a  population,  of  which  a  large  part 
is  seen  to  have  been  highly  inflammable.  What  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  among  them  at  this  time  was,  is  shown  by 
a  fact  previously  mentioned — the  impeachment  and  dis- 
missal of  Judge  Addison  from  the  bench.  This  learned 
person  presided  over  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
Western  District  of  this  State,  the  scene  of  the  insurrec- 
tion quelled  by  Hamilton.  He  was  a  Federalist,  and  had, 
as  seen,  in  a  letter,  approved  by  Washington,  maintained 
the  legality  of  the  Sedition  law.     His  political  opinions, 

*  In  a  recent  life  of  Bnrr  by  J.  Parton,  it  is  stated,  page  820,  <*  Hamiltan 
himself  pablicly  avowed  in  the  Evening  Post,  that  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of,  [or  belief  in  J  the  existence  of  any  negotiations  between  Colonel  Bur 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  party."  The  words  *'  belief  tn**  are  an  inter- 
polation. 
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not  concealed,  had  given  much  offence  to  the  Democrats. 
Upon  pretexts,  which,  in  more  moderate  times,  would  not 
have  been  listened  to,  after  a  failure  to  induce  the  inter- 
position of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  against  him, 
an  impeachment  was  brought  to  trial  before  its  Senate. 
Rejecting  the  decisive  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  refusing 
to  vote  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately,  the 
Senate,  in  which  there  was  but  one  Federal  member, 
found  a  general  verdict  of  guilt ;  and  sentenced  Addison 
to  a  deprivation  of  his  office,  though  that  office  was  held 
during  good  behavior.  The  prosecution  was  guided  by 
Dallas,  and  a  son  of  the  Governor,  M cKean,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  This  unwarranted  procedure  was 
followed  by  an  impeachment  of  three  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  who  had  offended  in 
not  lending  themselves  to  the  persecution  of  Addison,  for 
the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  power  of  the  Court.  The 
Governor,  refusing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  party  vio- 
lence, was  denounce'd  by  Duane,  still  editor  of  the  Auro- 
ra, and  by  Leib,  one  of  its  contributors,  a  denunciation 
which  finally  reached  Gallatin. 

In  New  York,  the  power  of  official  proscription  hav- 
ing been  freely  exerted  towards  the  adherents  of  Burr, 
the  contests  became  merely  of  a  personal  nature.  The 
detailed  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  Clintonians  were  met 
by  like  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Burrites,  amid  which 
the  Federalists  were  bombarded  by  both  factions.  The 
violence  of  the  gazettes  did  not  suffice.  Pamphlets  more 
violent  followed,  piling  accusation  upon  accusation — fag- 
ots of  wrath.  Challenges  again  passed,  one  from  Day- 
ton of  New  Jersey,  a  friend  of  Burr,  to  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, which  was  settled.  Duels  ensued.  A  second  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  in  the  duel  of  the  previous  year  with  Swart- 
wout,   and   a  brother  of  Swartwout,  exchanged  shots. 
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Another  took  place  between  a  leading  Federal  editor  and 
a  Clintonian  holder  of  office,  who  fell,  staining  with  his 
blood  the  snowy  ground,  mortally  wounded. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  astonished.  Its  quiet 
citizens  awoke,  day  after  day,  in  anxious,  curious  alarm, 
lest  the  morning  had  come  laboring  with  new  intelligence 
of  some  new  violation  of  the  public  peace ;  and  the 
whole  country  turned  its  eyes  in  amaze  towards  this 
scene  of  blood.  Party  secrets,  which  policy  had  long 
excluded  from  view,  were  brought  to  light,  while  the  air 
was  filled  with  rumors  of  more  hateful  things,  and  men- 
aces of  more  alarming  divulgings.  A  vindicatory  Reply 
was  at  last  put  forth,  having  no  modern  parallel  in  its 
savage  ferocity.^  Each  charge  against  Burr  was  exam- 
ined in  succession,  and  testimony  adduced  to  disprove 
them.  Bold  men  gave  forth  their  assertions,  daring  con- 
tradiction. Timid  men,  shrinking  from  intimated  personal 
responsibility,  put  forth  their  certificates.  Whispers  of 
the  intrigues  and  corruptions  by  which  Jefierson  had  won 
from  Burr  his  pledged  supporters  were  now  made  public ; 
and  sharpest  animadversions  were  freely  cast  upon  De 
Witt  Clinton  and  the  Livingstons.  Hamilton  was  also 
referred  to ;  and  it  was  stated,  '*  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  he  uniformly  and  strenuously  opposed  the  election 
of  Burr  to  the  Presidency." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  reckless  character  of  Burr,  Hamilton  was  unaware 
at  the  time  of  his  opposition  to  him,  of  the  dangerous  re- 
sponsibility he  was  incurring.  On  the  contrary,  he  stated 
in  confidence,  his  **  strong  and   deep  conviction  that  he 

*  That  which  attracted  most  attention  hecanse  of  its  barharons  personali- 
ties was  entitled,  **  Aristides,"  from  the  pen  of  William  P.  Van  Ness,  a  native 
of  Yermont,  removed  to  New  York — a  most  confidential  partisan  of  Bum 
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should  die  by  his  instrumentality.***  This  long-deferred, 
labored  vindication  appeared  at  the  moment  when  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  was  approach* 
ing;  and  doubtless  was  intended  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  it  was  obvious,  had  se- 
cured JcfTerson^s  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  had 
placed  him  beyond  all  competition.  Burr  saw  this,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  enter  into  terms  with 
him.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  as  Jefferson 
8tates,t  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  was  re- 
pulsed. 

Jciferson  had  meanwhile  resolved  to  engross  the  merit 
of  the  recent  purchase  from  France,  and  to  appropriate 
it  to  his  personal  popularity ;  and  on  the  day  after  the 
visit  of  Burr,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him  for  this  pur- 
chase was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  followed  by  a  festival,  given  to  him  by  his  numerous 
partisans  in  Congress,  in  celebration  of  this  event.  Un- 
propitious  as  liis  prospects  were.  Burr  was  of  a  temper 
to  indulge  hope  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
His  advancement  had  been  a  succession  of  unexpected 
prizes,  and  he  resolved  to  throw  for  another  chance. 
George  Clinton,  it  was  ascertained,  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  as  Governor.  Should  Burr  be  nom- 
inated as  Governor,  this  nomination  might  possibly,  from 
motives  of  cautious  policy,  prompt  his  renomination  as 
Vice-President ;  or,  failing  in  this,  which  was  more  than 
probable  from  the  dissensions  which  existed  in  New  York, 
he  might  succeed  there. 

•  A  letter  of  J.  Rntsen  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  Hudson,  March  10,  1829, 
gires  the  particulars  of  a  conrersation  hetween  General  Hamilton,  Peter  Van 
Sohaick,  and  the  writer,  at  his  house  in  CUyerack,  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  of 
which  this  declaration  is  a  part 

f  Jefferson's  Works,  iy.  617.     Randolph  ed. 
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Burr  had  appealed  to  Jefferson's  private  sympathy, 
perhaps,  as  Jefferson  states,  to  his  fears ;  his  ever  busy 
abettors  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  They 
had  denied  the  intrigues  and  cabals  charged  upon  their 
leader ;  and  they  asked,  Why  should  the  party  desert  a 
man,  who,  in  accepting  the  second  office  under  the  Na- 
tional Government,  had  sacrificed  entirely  his  professional 
emoluments  7  Would  he  have  done  this,  they  asked,  had 
he  anticipated  that  he  must  so  soon  be  driven,  in  poverty, 
to  private  life  ?  It  was  not  to  be  believed.  Why,  then, 
without  any  just  imputation  on  his  official  conduct,  so 
limit  his  career  ?  He  had  often  been  depressed.  He  had 
often  risen.  He  had  served  the  party  in  its  adversity,  he 
had  raised  it  to  power.  This  could  not  be  denied.  Why 
now,  at  the  moment  when  Democrats  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  through  his  services,  was  he  to  be  made  a  vic- 
tim, a  conspicuous — the  only  victim  ?  He  could  not  be 
put  down — he  would  not  capitulate.  On  the  twentieth  f 
of  February,  a  meeting  of  his  followers  was  called  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  he  was  nominated  as  Governor. 
Unmindful  of  all  these  appeals,  four  days  after,  a  public  ) 
caucus  was  held  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
at  Washington,  and  Jefferson  was  unanimously  presented 
by  it  to  the  people,  for  reelection  to  the  Presidency. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Governor  Clinton  had  declared, 
before  he  saw  him  elected  to  this  office,  **  that  Jie  enter- 
tained an  unfavorable  opinion  of  Jefferson's  talents  as  a 
statesman,  and  of  his  firmness  as  a  Republican ;  that  he 
conceived  him  an  accommodating  trimmer,  who  would 
change  with  times  and  bend  to  circumstances  for  personal 
promotion."  Nevertheless,  in  a  recent  message*  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  Clinton  eulogised  his  ^  wise 

•  Janoazy  81, 1804. 
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and  virtuous  administration  ;"  and  the  same  caucus  which 
nominated  Jeiferson  as  President,  (one  hundred  and  eight 
members  of  Congress  present,)  nominated  Clinton  ai 
Vice-President.     Not  one  vote  was  given  for  Burr. 

His  followers  reeled  under  this  blow ;  but,  like  Burr, 
they  would  not  capitulate.  Their  desperate  leaden^ 
without  capital,  or  character,  or  consequence,  bad  no  . 
other  influence  than  that  derived  from  their  known  des- 
peration ;  at  war  with  society,  no  other  hope  than  that 
which  sprang  from  their  conscious  power  to  disturb  it. 
If  they  could  succeed,  it  must  be  in  the  intervals  of  its 
weakness.  To  such  men  the  possession  of  the  patronage 
of  the  State  was  a  most  inviting  object.  They  could 
avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Their  relief  from 
penury  would  be  immediate.  The  future  would  open  to 
them  a  more  extended  field.  But  this  could  not  be  ac- 
f  complished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Federalists ; 
and  though  many  had  deserted,  yet  the  disinterested,  the 
sincere,  the  virtuous  of  that  party,  still  looked  to  Harnil- 
ton  as  their  citadel.  In  their  minds  nothing  had  occurred, 
since  the  elevation  of  Burr  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  to 
diminish  the  distrust  which  a  knowledge  of  his  whole 
career  had  firmly  established.  Nor  could  they  indulge  a 
hope,  that  a  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  scene  of  double, 
petty  intrigue,  would  wield  power  with  any  other  than 
selfish  views,  or  for  any  other  than  personal  purposes. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  when  seeking 
the  office  he  now  sought,  they  declared,  that  he  had  made 
professions  to  the  Federal  party,  which  his  subsequent 
conduct  proved  to  have  been  utterly  insincere.  Com- 
pelled to  retreat,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Democratic  interests,  he  was  foremost  in  defending  the 
false  canvass  which  had  given  to  Clinton,  the  pretext  for 
an  usurpation ;  and  was  rewarded  by  an  office,  and  by  a 
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seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that  body, 
his  conduct  was  subtle,  but  his  subtlety  was  without  sys- 
tem. Lending  himself  to  the  support  bf  men  he  hated 
and  to  the  extremest  measures  of  a  policy  he  oAen  dis- 
approved— without  appearing  to  perceive  the  issues  of  his 
course :  alarmed  of  a  sudden,  and,  at  the  moment,  when 
decision  was  most  required, — retreating  and  disappointing 
expectation, — then  excusing  his  defection  by  some  friv- 
olous pretext.  To  one  who  viewed  him  solely  as  to  the 
matter  in  question  he  appeared  a  nimble,  dexterous  jug- 
gler, content  with  the  cozenage  he  practiced  ;  or  a  trifler 
in  affairs  of  infinite  moment,  if  that  man  could  be  so  re- 
garded, whose  most  sacred  confidences  were  the  sports 
of  his  lightest  pleasures,  and  whose  pleasures  were  the 
instruments  of  his  darkest  crimes.  ^'A  pestilent  p<4i- 
tician,"  as  to  whom,  Hamilton  in  private,  observed,* 
**  other  men  have  their  vices.  Vice  is  the  element  in 
which  that  man  lives.''  Prying  unauthorized  into  the 
most  confidential  papers  of  tiie  Government,  until  for- 
bidden by  an  express  order  of  Washington.  Brought 
forward  to  his  view,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  by  leading  men  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  to 
France,  and  rejected  by  him  for  the  avowed  reason  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  "  integrity,^*  In  ninety-seven, 
defeated  by  Schuyler  in  the  choice  of  Senator  to  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  and  receiving  only  two  votes  from 
the  legislature  in  favor  of  his  continuance  in  office.  Sec- 
ond to  Monroe  in  a  probable  duel  growing  out  of  a  base 
plot  Burr  had  originated  against  Hamilton.  Chosen  to 
the  legislature  in  the  following  autumn,  devoting  his  time 
to  secure  influence  with  obscure  members  of  that  body, 
itinerants  into  the  new  sparse  settlements  of  its  recently 

*  To  his  friend,  the  Reverend  John  Mmoh. 
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organized  Western  Counties,  thus  raised  by  him  to  a 
flattered  importance.  Again  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
seen  mingling  with  both  parties,  acting  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  public,  yet  not  in  good  faith,  caressing  the  Fed- 
eralists in  private, — prompting  them  to  moves  he  did  not 
care  to  make, — throwing  the  censure  upon  others,  de- 
riving the  benefit  to  himself — obtaining  a  Bank  charter 
by  trick  to  gain  the  support  of  men  of  capital,  and  the 
author  of  an  insolvent  act,  which,  though  it  violated  all . 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  purchased  for  him,  at  his  cheap 
sacrifice  of  principle,  a  command  over  the  whole  corps 
of  desperate  debtors.  Again  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  rejected  by  the  people,  because  of  his  artifice 
in  obtaining  the  charter  of  that  Bank,  before  it  had  begun 
its  operations,  and  before  the  influence  of  its  money  could 
be  felt  on  the  election.  Subsequently,  in  part,  through 
the  influence  of  that  bank,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
director,  gaining  the  vote  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
exalting  himself  to  an  equ^l  vote  with  Jefierson,  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation.  His  conduct  during  the  Presi* 
dential  canvass  was  recent  before  their  eyes,  and  though 
the  proofs  were  not  made  public,  yet  no  doubts  were 
entertained,  that  he  had  failed,  not  because  of  his  avoid- 
ance of  intrigue,  but  from  the  superior  intrigues  of  Jef- 
ferson, triumphing  over  his  competitor's  irresolution.  As 
Vice-President,  exciting  the  hope  that  he  would  oppose  a 
repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  thus  encouraging  the 
confidence  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution ; — admitting 
in  private  the  constitutionality  of  the  repeal,  and  only 
doubting  '*  its  equity  and  expediency."  *  At  one  moment, 
attending  a  festival  of  Federalists  in  commemoration  of 
the  birthday  of  Washington,  to  which  he  was  invited  by 

9  Life  of  Burr,  U.  171,  l^  M.  L.  Davu. 
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the  presiding  officer,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  giving  as 
a  sentiment,  "  An  union  of  all  honest  men,** — at  another 
time,  when  questioned  as  to  the  import  and  purpose  of 
this  sentiment  by  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  de« 
daring,  "  that  he  thought  he  would  give  something  that 
would  afford  SLJokCy  and  that  he  had  often,  in  his  private 
moments,  pleased  himself  with  laughing  at  it.*'  To  keep 
the  chances  open  for  a  second  election,  defeating,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  votes  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  of 
Tracy,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  which  designated  to  the  people  the  oflices  to 
fill  which  they  were  entitled  to  vote,  thereby  securing 
to  them  the  objects  of  their  choice,  in  the  persons  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
When  returned  to  New  York,  the  supporter  of  a  press 
which  violated  all  the  privacy  of  society,  polluting  it,  and 
boasting  its  pollutions ;  encircling  himself  with  a  body 
of  profligate  conspirators — known  as — "  the  little  band,** 
privy  to,  if  not  the  abettor,  of  political  feuds  terminating 
in  bloodshed ;  and  seeking  to  silence  opposition  by  in- 
timidation. Such  a  man — so  familiar  with  crime — so 
unstable,  and  so  false,  the  Federalists  were  asked  to 
support. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  five  days  prior  to  the 
nomination  of  Burr  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Lansing  was 
nominated  by  a  large  vote  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  as  successor  to  Clinton  ;  by  whom 
he  had  recently  been  appointed  Chancellor.  What  course 
the  Federalists  should  pursue  at  this  election,  for  though 
too  weak  to  elect  a  member  of  their  own  party,  it  was  in 
i  their  power  to  decide  the  result,  was  the  important  ques- 
tion. Five  days  previous  to  Lansing's  nomination,  a  few 
leading  Federalists  held  an  informal  conference  at  Albany 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  nominating  a  Federal  can- 
Vol.  VII.— 49 
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didate ;  if  deemed  not  expedient,  whether,  as  a  party,  tbey 
ought  to  support  either  candidate  of  their  opponents. 

Hamilton  viewing  it  as  a  question  far  beyond  the  poli- 
tics of  New  York,  but  as,  in  fact,  a  question  of  the  pre- 
servation or  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  present  at  this 
conference.  He  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  confer- 
ence until  the  moment  when  the  interview  was  about  to 
end.  Then  he  arose  and  read  a  paper,  which,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  misconception,  he  had  prepared,  assign- 
ing the  reasons  for  a  preference  of  Lansing.  That  this 
preference  was  solely  on  public  grounds  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  personal  ill  feeling  of  Lansing  towards  him, 
seen  in  the  Convention  of  New  York,  which  adopted  the 
Constitution,  had  manifested  itself  recently  during  an  im- 
portant trial. 

The  paper  which  Hamilton  read,  and  it  is  of  very  high 
importance,  is  entitled : 

"  ReasoDs  why  it  is  desirable  that  Mr.  Lansing  rather  than  CoL 
Burr  should  succeed. 

*^  1.  Col.  Burr  had  steadily  pursued  the* track  of  democratic  poli- 
tics. This,  he  has  done  either  from  principle  or  from  ealeuUUum.  If 
the  former,  he  is  not  likely  now  to  change  his  plan,  when  the  Federal- 
ists are  prostrate,  and  their  enemies  predominant.  If  the  latter,  he  will 
certainly  not  at  this  time  relinquish  the  ladder  of  his  ambition,  and 
espouse  the  cause  or  views  of  the  weaker  party. 

'^  2.  Though  detested  by  some  of  the  leading  Glmtonians,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  personally  disagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  them,  and  it  will 
be  no  difficult  task  for  a  man  of  talents,  intrigue  and  address,  possess- 
ing tlie  chair  of  Government,  to  rally  the  great  body  of  them  under  his 
standard,  and  thereby  to  consolidate  for  personal  purposes,  the  masa 
of  the  Clintonians,  his  own  adherents  among  the  Democrats,  and  sudi 
Federalists,  as,  from  personal  good  will  or  interested  motives,  may  give 
him  support 

*'  3.  The  effect  of  his  eleration  will  be  to  reunite  under  a  more  adroit, 
able,  and  daring  chief^  the  now  scattered  fragments  of  the  Democratio 
party,  and  to  reinforce  it  by  a  strong  detachment  from  the  Federalists. 
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For  tboogh  Tirtuoos  Federalists,  who,  firom  miscalcnlfttion,  may  sapport 
him,  would  afterwards  relinquish  his  standard^a  large  number  from 
Tarious  motives  would  continue  attached  to  it. 

^*  4.  A  further  effect  of  his  elevation,  by  the  aid  of  Federalists  will 
be,  to  present  to  the  confidence  of  New  England,  a  man,  already  the 
man  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  that  country,  and  towards  whom  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  no  weak  predilection,  as  their  countryman,  as 
the  grandson  of  President  Edwards,  and  the  son  of  President  Borr. 
In  vain  will  certain  men  resist  this  predilection,  when  it  can  be  said,  \ 
that  he  was  chosen  Grovemor  of  this  State,  in  which  he  was  best  known, 
principally,  or  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  aid  of  Federalists. 

^*  5.  This  will  give  him  fair  {day  to  disorganize  New  England,  if  ao 
disposed ;  a  thing  not  very  difficult,  when  the  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  each  of  the  New  England  States  is  considered,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  our  civil  institutions  is  duly  weighed. 

"  6.  The  ill  opim'on  of  Jefferson,  and  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of 
Virginia,  is  no  inconsiderable  prop  of  good  principles  in  that  country. 
But  thesk  causes  abe  utADnro  to  an  opikiok,  that  a  DisiaifBEB* 
If  ENT  or  THE  Union  is  kxpediunt.  It  would  probably  suit  Mr.  Burr'i 
views  to  promote  this  result,  to  B£  thx  ohisf  of  the  Northern  pobt 
TioN ;  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  of  New  York,  no  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

'^  7.  If  he  be  truly,  as  the  Federalists  have  believed,  a  man  of  irreg^ 
ular  and  insatiable  ambition,  if  his  plan  has  been  to  rise  to  power  on 
the  ladder  of  Jacobinic  principles,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  he  wiQ 
endeavor  to^  himself  in  power  by  the  same  instrument ;  that  he  will 
not  lean  on  a  &Ilen  and  falling  party,  generally  speaking,  of  a  character 
not  to  favor  usurpation,  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  despotic  chief.  Every 
day  shews,  more  and  more,  the  much  to  be  regretted  tendency  of  Gov- 
ernments entirely  popular,  to  dissolution  and  disorder.  Is  it  rational 
to  expect,  that  a  man,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  this  tendency, 
and  whose  temper  would  permit  him  to  bottom  his  aggrandisement  on 
popular  prejudices  and  vices,  would  desert  this  system  at  a  time,  wbon, 
more  than  ever,  the  state  of  things  invites  him  to  adhere  to  it  ? 

"8.  If  Lansing  is  Qovemor,  his  personal  character  affords  some  se- 
curity against  pernicious  extremes ;  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it 
morally  certain,  that  the  Democratic  party,  already  much  divided,  and 
weakened,  will  moulder  and  break  asunder  more  and  more.  This  is 
certainly  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  the  future  ascendancy  of  the 
wise  and  good.  * 
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'^May  it  not  lead  to  a  recasting  of  parties,  by  which  the  Federalists 
will  gain  a  great  accession  of  force  from  former  opponents  ?  At  any 
rate,  is  it  not  wiser  in  them  to  promote  a  course  of  things,  by  which 
■diism  among  the  Democrats  will  be  fostered  and  increased,  than  one 
likely,  upon  a  fair  calculation  to  give  them  a  chief^  better  able  than  any 
they  have  yet  had,  to  unite  and  direct  them ;  and  in  a  situation  to  in- 
fuse rottenness  in  the  only  part  of  our  country  which  still  remains 
sound — the  Federal  States  of  New  England  ?  " 

That  Hamilton's  apprehension  of  an  existing  **  opinion, 
that  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union"  was  "expedient,'* 
would  have  been  avowed  in  so  deliberate,  formal  a  man- 
ner, on  such  an  occasion,  and  for  such  an  object,  on  light 
grounds,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  looking 
to  the  possibility  of  the  election  of  Jeflferson,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  domination  over  the  United 
States,  an  appeal  *  was  made  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, drawn  with  much  care,  preparing  them  for  and  point- 
ing to  a  severance  of  the  Union.  "  The  Northern  States," 
it  urged,  "  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  as  a  Republic,  without 
any  connection  with  the  Southern.  It  cannot  be  contest- 
ed, that  if  the  Southern  States  were  possessed  of  the  same 
political  ideas,  an  union  would  be  still  more  desirable  than 
a  separation.  But  when  it  becomes  a  serious  question, 
whether  we  shall  give  up  our  government,  or  part  with 
the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  no  man  north  of  that 
river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  democratic,  can  hesi- 
tate what  decision  to  make.  ^  «  «  I  shall,  in  some  future 
papers,  consider  some  of  the  great  events  which  will  lead 
to  a  separation  of  the  United  States  ;  show  the  importance 
of  retaining  their  present  Constitution,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  separation;  endeavor  to  prove^  the  impossibility  of  an 

*  In  **Tbe  Coimeoticiit  Coorant^  publiafaed  at  Hartfoid.    The  extracts 
an  taken  firam  Randolph's  Jeffinrson,  ill.  694-5. 
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Union  for  any  long  period  in  future,  both  from  the  moral 
and  political  habits  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States ; 
and  finally  examine  carefully  to  see,  whether  we  have  not 
already  approached  the  era  when  they  must  be  divided/* 
To  enforce  these  ideas,  comments  followed  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States. 

Thus  in  New  England,  in  the  seventh  year  of  this 
Government,  looking  to  a  loss  of  political  power,  this  dan- 
gerous heresy  was  deliberately  promulged.     The  success 
of  Adams  put  to  rest  there  this  unquiet  temper ;  and,  from 
similar  promptings  of  a  disordered  ambition,  Kentucky  ' 
and  Virginia  are  beheld,  ere  three  years  elapsed,  guided 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  propagating  opinions  hostile  to  | 
the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government.    The  success  ' 
of  Jefferson,  in  its  turn,  satisfied  the  South ;  and  again 
among  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  in  New  England, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  New  York,  were  indulged 
similar  intimations  and  purposes.   With  his  eyes  ever  fixed 
on  the  Unity  of  this  great  Empire,  and  with  his  life  ever 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  that  Unity,  * 
which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  whole  life  to  establish, 
Hamilton  watched  over  it  with  untiring  vigilance,  mark- 
ing in  its  course  every  threatening  cloud.     His  private 
correspondence  revealed  to  him  the  danger  he  feared,  a 
growing  danger,  about  to  assume  a  positive,  actual,  active 
existence.     A  twelvemonth  after  Jefferson's  election,  he    . 
is  seen  writing  to  Bayard :  **  It  is  well  that  it  should  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  truly  sound  part  of  the  Fed- 

,  eralists,  that  there  do,  in  fact,  exist  intrigues  in  good  earn- 
est between  several  individuals,  not  unimportant,  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  person  in  question,  Burr,  which  are 
bottomed  on  motives  and  views  by  no  means  auspicious  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  Country,^     It  was  under  this  con- 

*  viction  and  to  defeat  these  views,  he  suggested  his  plan 
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previously  given  for  the  organization  of  an  association  to 
be  extended  throughout  the  United  States,  for  '*  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  ;'* — and,  in  addition  to  the  great 
permanent  motive  of  securing  to  the  people  in  the  choice 
of  President,  the  object  of  their  choice,  he  had  proposed 
bis  amendments  as  to  the  elections  of  that  officer.  The 
adoption  of  one  of  these  amendments  was  decisive  of  the 
result  he  sought  in  it. 

The  jealousies  and  disappointments  which  the  pro- 
scriptive  policy  of  Jeflferson  had  quickened  to  hot  hostility 
-—his  alarming  theories  as  to  the  commerce  of  tho  coun- 
try, his  unwillingness  to  impart  even  the  indirect  aid  of 
the  government  in  its  revenue  system  to  the  protection 
of  American  industry,  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  the 
Slaveholding  States  in  their  limited  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  to  enfeeble  its  pro- 
tective action,  the  systematic  plan  in  the  exertion  of  the 
national  patronage  of  excluding  the  strong  men  of  the 
North  from  power  and  raising  up  venal  parasites  and 
subservient  instruments  to  an  undue,  but  controlable  im- 
portance,  all  these,  had  combined  to  fix  dissatisfaction 
among  the  able  men  who  had  hitherto  had  a  voice  in 
the  counsels  of  the  nation.  They  saw  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  system  of  politics,  in  the  long,  perhaps  perma- 
nent domination  of  the  Southern  Slave  power  acting 
upon  and  using  the  Democratic  opinions  of  the  masses  in 
the  other  States.  A  portion  of  those  masses  might,  it  was 
supposed,  be  reclaimed ;  but  a  preponderating  influence 
was  ever  at  command  in  the  numerous  body  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  among  whom  were  found  not  a  few,  always 
clamoring  against  the  oppressions  of  England,  which  ren- 
dered themselves  little  more  than  slaves,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  defend  and  sustain  those  whose  power  rested  on 
the  institution  of  Slavery. 
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Exasperated  with  the  present  policy  of  the  Adminich 
tration  and  utterly  distrustful  of  the  future,  there  were 
those  among  the  Federalists,  who  believed,  though  most 
erroneously,  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  an  early  sev- 
erance of  the  Union  and  consolidation  of  the  Northern 
States. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
came  upon  them  as  a  final  doom.  Among  its  conse- 
quences was  predicted  a  separation  of  the  Union ;  and 
forthwith  conferences  to  this  end  were  held. '  In  the  de- 
bates on  the  Treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the 
"  views  by  no  means  auspicious  to  the  real  welfare  of  the 
country,"  to  which  Hamilton  had  pointed,  were  opened. 

A  senator  from  New  Hampshire  declared  in  the  Sen- 
ate, '*  the  Constitution  never  contemplated  the  accession 
of  a  foreign  people  or  the  extension  of  our  territory.*' 
He  denied,  that  a  new  State  '*  formed  from  without  the 
limits  of  the  original  territory  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  without  the  pre-conscnt  of  each  of  the  present 
States.  Admit  this  western  world  into  the  Union ;  and 
you  destroy  at  once  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  compel  them  to  establish  a  separate  in- 
dependent  empire,^* 

This  supposed  necessity  soon  ripened  into  a  project, 
and  the  intrigues  with  Burr,  also  pointed  to  by  Hamilton, 
were  in  progress.  This  senator  states,  in  his  Journal,  an 
interview  with  Burr,  not  long  after  this  declaration  in  the 
Senate,  in  which  "  the  opinion  was  unequivocally  declared, 
that  the  United  States  would  soon  form  two  distinct  and 
separate  governments," — that "  Burr  conversed  very  free- 
ly, and  that  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  was,  that  he 
not  only  thought  such  an  event  would*  take  place,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  it  should.  To  that  opinion,''  he 
states,  "  I  was  myself  then  a  convert.     Yet,  after  critical- 
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ly  analyzing  his  words,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that 
necessarily  implied  his  approbation.  Perhaps  no  man's 
language  was  ever  so  apparently  explicit  and  at  the  same 
time  so  covert  and  indefinite."  About  the  same  period,* 
this  senator  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts  :  *^  What 
do  you  wish  your  senators  and  representatives  to  do  here  ? 
We  have  no  part  in  Jefierson,  and  no  inheritance  in  Vir- 
ginia. Shall  we  return  to  our  homes,  set  under  our  own 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  be  separate  from  the  slaveholders?^^ 

A  clergyman,  soon  after, f  writes  to  this  senator,  from 
Massachusetts :  "  If  we  were  peaceably  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  some  other*  States 
joined  to  us,  and  left  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our 
own  way,  I  think  we  should  do  much  better  than  now ;" 
to  whom  this  senator  replied,J  "I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people  East  of  the  North  River  will 
itianage  their  own  aflfairs  in  their  own  way,  without  being 
embarrassed  by  regulations  from  Virginia ;  and  that  the 
sound  part  voill  be  separate  from  the  corrupt.'*^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  leading  Federal  member  from  New 
England,  Roger  Griswold,  was  not  less  strenuous  in  his 
opposition,  wholly  denying  any  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  incorporate  a  foreign  territory  or  a  foreign 
people  into  the  American  Union.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  near  probable  consequence :  ^  The  vast,  unmanage- 
able extent  which  the  accession  of  Louisiana  will  give  to 
the  United  States,  the  consequent  dispersion  of  our  pop- 
ulation, and  the  distribution  of  the  balance  which  it  is  so 
important  to  maintain  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern States,  threatens^  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  subversion 

•  Letter  of  William  Plmnmer,  Jan.  19, 1804.  f  ^«^*  ^>  ^^^ 
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of  our  Union.^^  *  This  prophecy,  it  will  be  seen,  "  at  no 
very  distant  day,'*  became  a  project. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  feelings  and  views  in  regard  to 
it,  two  days  f  after  Burr's  nomination  as  Governor,  his 
press  opened  in  accordance  with  them.  "  They  offer,'*  it 
declared,  '*  Burr,  as  a  man  who  must  be  supported,  or  the 
weight  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  scale  of  the  Union 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  If  the  Southern,  and  particularly 
the  Virginia  interests,  are  allowed  to  destroy  this  man, 
we  may  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  furnishing  a  President 
to  the  United  States.  The  influence  of  these  Northern 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  their  future  prosperity, 
imperiously  demand^  therefore,  that  we  sustain  Aaron 
Burr  from  sinking  in  the  fury  of  this  contest.  We  can 
only  do  this  by  making  him  our  Governor." 

Lansing,  in  the  first  instance,  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  Governor ;  but  his  fears  were  practised 
upon  ;  and  **  believing,"  as  he  stated,  **  his  hopes  that  his 
nomination  would  afford  a  point  of  union  to  his  party 
were  too  sanguine,"  he  suddenly  retracted  his  consent. 

The  party  of  the  Administration  felt  the  importance 
of  there  being  no  delay  in  presenting  to  the  people  a  sub- 
stitute for  Lansing  ;  and  the  followers  of  Clinton,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Livingstons,  nominated  Chief-Justice 
Lewis,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  as 
successor  to  George  Clinton. 

To  give  strength  to  this  nomination,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Democrats  published  their  approval  of  it.  Among 
these  were  seen  the  names  of  three  of  his  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State — the  first  and 
the  last  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  its  annals. 

*  October  25, 1808.  f  Morning  Chronicle,  Febmary  22,  1804. 
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Hamilton  now  wrote  to  King:*  "It  is  a  fact  to  be 
regretted,  though  anticipated,  that  the  Federalists  very 
extensively  had  embarked  with  zeal  in  the  support  of 
Burr  ;  yet  an  impression  to  the  contrary  and  in  favor  of 
Lansing  had  been  made,  and  there  was  good  ground  to 
hope  that  a  proper  direction  in  the  main  might  have  been 
given  to  the  current  of  Federalism.  The  substitution  of 
Lewis  has  essentially  varied  the  prospect ;  and  the  best 
informed  among  us  here  agree  that  the  Federalists,  as  a 
body,  could  not  be  diverted  from  Burr  to  Lewis,  by  any 
efforts  of  leading  characters,  if  they  should  even  deem 
the  support  of  the  latter  expedient."  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  nomination  of  a  Federal  candidate,  in  the 
person  of  King,  was  thought  of,  but  the  idea  was  not 
pursued. 

Some  time  after  the  nomination  of  Lewis,  a  report 
was  circulated,  that  Hamilton  had  now  resolved  to  give 
bis  influence  to  Burr.  This  was  promptly  denied ;  and 
it  was  publicly  stated,  "  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
that  gentleman  will  take  no  part  in  support  of  either  of 
the  present  candidates."  f 

His  avowed  neutrality  suited  the  purpose  of  neither ; 
and,  in  contradiction  of  a  statement  by  the  friends  of 
Lewis,  that  Hamilton  had  decided  to  depart  from  his  pre- 
vious purpose,  and  to  give  him  his  support,  his  determina- 
tion to  take  no  part  in  the  election  was  announced.  The 
partisans  of  Burr  now  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
and  declared  that  it  was  in  their  power,  in  despite  of 
Hamilton,  to  divide  the  Federalists  and  break  down  his 
influence.  An  anonymous  publication  followed,  from  the 
pen  of  a  confidential  friend  of  Burr,  pouring  out  upon 

*  Albany,  February  24,  1804.     Hamilton's  WorkB,  vi  669. 
f  Eyening  Post,  March  23,  1804. 
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Hamilton  a  torrent  of  abuse.  In  this  paper,  it  was  as- 
serted that  he  had  originated  the  negotiation  between 
Burr  and  the  Federalists,  during  the  Presidential  canvass, 
in  order  to  disgrace  him.  The  untruth  of  this  charge 
was  proved  by  the  volunteer  denial  ot  it  under  the  oathf 
of  persons  cognizant  of  its  utter  falsity. 

The  public  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton  would 
not  support  Burr,  following  the  statement  made  by  him 
at  the  conference  at  Albany  of  his  fears  of  a  dismember* 
mcnt  of  the  Union,  to  which  project,  if  elected  Governor, 
he  would  be  a  dangerous  party,  was  of  sufficient  weight 
to  divide  the  Federal  vote.  In  confirmation  of  these 
fears,  facts  came  to  his  knowledge  after  the  nomination 
'of  Burr  confirming  his  forebodings. 

^  "Late  in  February  eighteen  hundred  and  four,"  an 
officer  of  the  late  army  states,*  "on  a  journey  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  I  fell  in  company  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  told  me  that  a  division  of  the  United 
States  was  talked  of,  the  dividing  line  to  be  the  Potomac 
or  the  Susquehanna.  About  the  first  week  in  March  I 
saw  General  Hamilton  at  Albany  and  acquainted  him 
with  what  I  had  heard,  mentioning  my  authority,  which 
was  highly  respectable.  The  idea  of  Disunion,  he  could 
not  hear  of  without  impatience,  and  expressed  his  repro- 
bation of  it  in  very  strong  terms.  *  The  bare  attempt  to 
carry  such  a  Disunion  into  effect,'  he  said,  ^  would  ne- 
cessarily throw  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  two 
great  parties,  geographically  defined ;  that  the  Northern 
division  must  prevail  in  the  struggle  that  must  ensue,  but, 
that  whichever  might  prevail,  the  result  must  be,  de- 
struction to  the  present  Constitution,  and  eventually  the 

*  A.  Hoops,  Major  in  tbe  Army  of  the  U.  S.  in  1798,  and  prerionriy  aa 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  ReroliitioiL  Letter  dated  Washington,  March  80^ 
1829. 
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establishment  of  separate  governments^  formed  on  prin- 
ciples in  their  nature  hostile  to  civil  liberty.'  The  con- 
versation lasted  more  than  an  hour,  with  two  short 
occasional  mterruptions.  The  subject  had  taken  such 
fast  hold  of  him  that  he  could  not  detach  himself  from  it, 
until  a  professional  engagement  called  him  into  Court. 
The  sentiments  of  General  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of 
Union,  were  well-known.  Sincerity  was  the  basis  of  his 
character,  and  under  its  predominating  influence,  they 

were   expressed    with   equal    freedom  and  force  on^  all 

• 

proper  occasions."  An  intelligent  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who  had  served  in  the  staff  of  Baron 
Steuben,*  also  relates,  **  I  well  remember  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  late  General  Hamilton  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  four  upon  the  subject  of  the  then  state  of 
politicks  of  our  country,  and  amongst  other  matters  of  a 
project  then  said  to  exist  for  a  severing  or  division  of  the 
Union.  He  said,  that  he  had  been  applied  to  in  relation 
to  that  subject  by  some  persons  from  the  Eastward,  re- 
marking, '  You  know  that  there  can  not  be  any  political 
confidence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  administration 
and  myself,  but  I  view  the  suggestion  of  such  a  project 
with  horror.^  I  have  frequently  mentioned  this  amongst 
my  acquaintance."  **  Against  such  a  project,"  Hamilton 
remarked,  '*  we  old  soldiers  must  all  unite." 

Positive  evidence,  indeed,  came  to  his  knowledge, 
that  Burr  had  been  directly  approached,  and  had  not 
rejected  the  overture. 

The  public  intimation  in  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana 
treaty  by  Griswold,  of  the  probability,  "  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  of  a  subversion  of  the  Union,"  it  has  been 
stated,  soon  became  a  project.     "There  was  no  man," 

*  James  Fairlie,  Major  in  the  Axmj  of  the  Reyolntioii.    Letter  to  the 
Author,  dated  2l8t  March,  1829. 
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Plummer,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  previously 
referred  to,  relates,  "There  was  no  man,  with  whom  I 
conversed  so  often,  so  fully  and  freely  as  with  Roger 
Griswold.  He  was  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  decidedly 
in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  establishing  a 
Northern  Confederacy.  He  thought  it  might  be  effected 
peaceably,  without  a  resort  to  arms ;  and  entered  into  a 
particular  detail  of  the  mode  of  effecting  it." 

On  the  eleventh  of  March,  a  leading  member  of  Con- 
gress addressed  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  Government  to 
a  person  who  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's 
cabinet,  and  who,  from  his  relations  with  Hamilton  and 
his  own  subsequent  course,  seeing  the  dangers  it  portended, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  communicated  it  to  him.*  "  Many 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  the  North- 
ern States  have  become  sensible  of  the  overbearing  in- 
fluence of  Virginia.  A  few  of  them  appear  disposed  to 
attempt  some  Union  which  shall  create  a  Northern 
interest,  and  array  it  in  opposition  to  Virginia,  but  thii 
disposition  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  want  of  character  and  talents  in  those 
who  have  been  sent  to  Congress.  *  *  *  Many  of  the 
others  grumble  about  Virginia,  but  go  every  length  in 
their  votes.  The  particular  friends  of  Col.  Burr  are 
more  clamorous,  but  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
delegation  from  New  York.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  the  Northern  representation,  but  have  not 
succeeded.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  much  dissatisfaction 
exists,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  nomination  of 
a  Vice-President,  shew  that  there  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats 
in  Congress.     The  improbability,  however,  of  forming  a 

•  Waahington,  March  11,  1804. 
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Northern  interest  in  Congress  by  the  union  of  parties, 
ought  not  to  discourage  exertions  at  home."  Having 
again  stated  the  feeble  character  of  the  Democratic 
representatives  from  the  North,  he  adds — "The  forma- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  Northern  interest  must  commence  at 
home.  The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  created  here, 
will  probably  promote  the  object. 

"  I  have  wished  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  views  of 
Col.  Burr  in  relation  to  the  General  Government,  but 
having  had  no  intimacy  with  him  myself,  and  finding  no 
one  on  the  spot,  calculated  or  indeed  authorized  to  re- 
quire an  explanation,  I  have  obtained  but  little  infor- 
mation. He  speaks  in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  the  Vir- 
ginia faction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  union  at  the 
Northward  to  resist  it,  but  what  the  ultimate  objects  are 
which  he  would  propose,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  apparent, 
that  his  election  is  supported  in  New  York  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  resisting  Virginia,  and  uniting  the  North  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  support  given  to  him  by  Fed- 
eral men,  would  tend  to  reconcile  the  feelings  of  those 
Democrats  who  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their 
Southern  masters.  But  it  is  worthy  of  great  consider- 
ation, whether  the  advantage  gained  in  this  manner  \%ill 
not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  fixing  on  the 
Northern  States  a  man,  in  whom  the  most  eminent  of  our 
friends  will  not  repose  confidence.  If  Col.  Burr  is 
elevated  in  New  York  to  the  office  of  Governor  by  the 
votes  of  Federalism,  will  he  not  be  considered,  and  must 
be  not,  in  fact,  become  the  head  of  the  Northern  interest  ? 
His  ambition  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  second,  and  his 
office  will  give  him  a  claim  to  the  first  rank.  This  is  a 
point  which,  in  my  judgment,  requires  great  consider- 
ation. Although  the  people  of  New  England  have  not, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  right  to  give  an  opinion  in  re- 
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gard  to  New  York,  yet  upon  this  occasion  we  are  almost 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  people  of  that  State  can  be. 
If  any  other  project  can  be  fallen  on  which  will  produce 
the  effect  desired  of  creating  a  Union  of  the  Northern 
States,  I  should  certainly  prefer  it.  We  have  endeavored 
during  this  session  to  rouse  our  friends  in  New  England 
to  make  some  bold  exertions  in  that  quarter.  They  gen- 
erally tell  us  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  danger,  that 
the  Northern  States  must  unite,  but  they  think  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Prudence  is  undoubtedly  necessary^ 
but  when  it  degenerates  into  procrastination  it  becomes 
fatal.  Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  in 
New  England,  it  is  certain  the  Democracy  is  making 
daily  inroads  upon  us,  and  our  means  of  resistance  are 
lessening  every  day.  Yet  it  appears  impossible  to  induce 
our  friends  to  make  any  decisive  exertions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  been  induced  to  look  to  New  York ; 
and,  as  unpleasant  as  the  thing  may  be,  to  consider  a 
union  in  the  election  of  Col.  Burr,  as  the  only  hope 
which,  at  this  time,  presents  itself^  of  rallying  in  defence 
of  the  Northern  States. 

•*  Col.  Burr  leaves  this  place  to-morrow  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of 
gentlemen  to  ascertain  his  views.  Those  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  election  have  certainly  a  right  to  demand 
a  full  explanation,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  refuse  it. 

'^The  Session  will  probably  close  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  I  have  engaged  to  call  on  the  Vice-President 
as  I  pass  through  New  York.  The  manner  in  which  he 
gave  me  the  invitation  appeared  to  indicate  a  wish  to  enter 
upon  some  explanation.  He  said,  he  wished  very  much 
to  see  me,  and  to  converse,  but  his  situation  in  this  place 
did  not  admit  of  it,  and  he  begged  me  to  call  on  him  at 
New  York.     This  took  place  yesterday  in  the  library. 
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Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  avoid  a  full  explanation 
with  Federal  men.  His  prospects  must  depend  on  the 
union  of  the  Federalists  with  his  friends ;  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  views  must  extend  much  beyond  the  office 
of  Governor  of  New  York.  He  has  the  spirit  of  ambition 
and  revenge  to  gratify,  and  can  do  but  little  with  his 
*  little  band'  alone. 

''In  forming  the  Northern  party,  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  the  ultimate  vieiM  of  that  party  ought  to 
be,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  embarrassing  the 
party,  with  men  who  will  oppose  the  accomplishment  of 
those  ultimate  objects. 

^  I  have  no  hesitation  myself,  in  saying,  that  there  can 
be  no  safety  to  the  Northern  States  without  a  separation 
from  the  Confederacy,  The  balance  of  power  under  the 
present  Government  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
States,  nor  can  that  balance  be  changed  or  destroyed. 
The  extent  and  increasing  population  of  those  States  must 
for  ever  secure  to  them  the  preponderance  which  they 
now  possess.  Whatever  changes,  therefore,  take  place, 
they  cannot  permanently  restore  to  the  Northern  States 
their  influence  in  the  Government ;  and  a  temporary  re- 
lief can  be  of  no  importance.  The  question  then  is,  can 
it  be  safe  to  remain  under  a  Government  in  whose  meas- 
ures we  can  have  no  effective  agency  7  If  the  views  of 
the  Southern  States  were  in  unison  with  ours ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  policy,  which  they  wish  to  pursue,  equally  afiected 
every  part  of  the  Union,  there  would  be  some  security 
under  their  management ;  and  although  we  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  the  power,  yet  we  might 
expect  to  find  our  interests  promoted  by  measures  which 
promoted  their  own.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Their  enmity  to  commerce,  on  which  our  prosper- 
ity depends,  is  rivetted  and  unyielding.     Besides,  there  is 
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an  inveterate  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  Northern  States, 
which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States.  This  spirit  is  evidently  increasing.  Since  they 
have  obtained  the  power  they  have  become  arrogant,  and 
appear  determined  to  carry  this  spirit  into  all  classes  of 
society,  with  a  view  of  rivetting  the  prejudices  so  strongly 
as  to  prevent  a  union  of  views  between  North  and  South, 
under  all  future  circumstances.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
expect,  under  the  management  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
those  people  ?  Must  we  not  continue  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  expenses  of  Government  without  receiving 
in  return,  either  patronage  or  protection  ? 

"  Without  considering,  therefore,  that  dreadful  system 
of  Jacobinism  which  at  this  time  governs  our  public  coun- 
sels, can  we  hope  for  prosperity  from  the  present  Union 
and  Government  ?  But  if  we  add  to  those  considerations 
the  dangers  which  immediately  threaten  us,  can  there  be 
room  for  doubt  ? "  After  dilating  on  this  subject,  this 
leading  member  of  Congress  adds :  "  For  one,  therefore, 
I  do  not  look  to  a  Southern  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  views  of  the  National  Government.  I 
believe  the  vices  of  this  Government  incurable.  The 
thing,  itself,  is  radically  wrong. 

"  With  these  views  I  should  certainly  deem  it  unfortu- 
nate to  be  compelled  to  place  any  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  interest  who  would  stop  short  of  the  object,  or 
would  only  use  his  influence  and  power  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
as  it  now  stands.  If  gentlemen  in  New  York  should  en- 
tertain similar  opinions,  it  must  be  very  important  to  as- 
certain what  the  ultimate  objects  of  Col.  Burr  are.  It 
must  occur  to  every  Federal  man,  that  objections  of  a  very 
serious  nature  oppose  the  election  of  Col.  Burr,  whether 
that  election  is  viewed  in  relation  to  a  general  union  of 
Vol.  VII 50 
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the  Northern  States,  or  in  relation  to  the  power  which 
the  office  will  give  a  man  of  Col.  Burr's  talents  and  ability 
to  oppose  a  more  partial  Union,  if  it  should  be  attempted. 
But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  else  can  we  dot  If  we  remain 
inactive,  our  ruin  is  certain.  Our  friends  will  make  no 
attempts  alone.  By  supporting  Mr.  Burr  we  gain  some 
support,  although  it  is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  of  which, 
God  knows,  we  have  cause  enough  to  be  jealous.  In 
short,  I  see  nothing  else  left  for  us.  The  project  which  we 
had  formed  was,  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  Legislatures 
of  the  three  New  England  States  who  remain  Federal,  to 
commence  measures  which  should  call  for  a  reunion  of 
Ihe  Northern  States.  The  extent  of  those  measures,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  shall  be  followed  up  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances.  The  magnitude  and  jealousy 
of  Massachusetts  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  ope- 
ration should  be  commenced  there.  If  any  hope  can  be 
created  that  New  York  will  ultimately  support  the  plan, 
it  may  perhaps  be  supported."  *****  I  have  examined 
the  interest  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have 
in  the  funds,  and  I  find  it  considerably  less  than  the  pro- 
portion of  debt  which  these  States  ought  to  pay.  This 
arises  from  the  large  purchases  made  by  foreigners  in  the 
funded  debt,  so  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  charge 
ourselves  only  with  our  just  proportion  of  the  debt,  and 
itill  do  justice  to  our  own  people.  And  with  the  superior 
means  which  we  shall  possess,  it  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished. We  may  also  liberate  ourselves  entirely  from 
the  Louisiana  Stock,  and  leave  that  to  be  paid  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  created.  Our  proportion  of  the 
funded  and  Dutch  debt,  when  compared  with  our  means, 
will  be  nothing ;  and  we  may  manage  our  affairs  in  our 
own  way.*' 

In  pursuance  of  the  appointment,  an  interview  took 
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place  between  this  member  and  Burr  at  the  residence  of 
the  latter  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  April.  With  the 
same  cautious  non-committal  he  had  shown  during  the 
presidential  election,  and  recently  at  Washington,  Burr 
stated  that  *^  he  must  go  on  democratically  to  obtain  the 
Government ;  that,  if  he  succeeded,  he  should  administer 
it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Feder* 
alists.  In  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  Burr  said,  ^ 
that  the  Northern  States  must  be  governed  by  Virginia, 
or  govern  Virginia,  and  that  there  was  no  middle  course 
— that  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  the 
East  were  in  this  sentiment,  some  of  those  from  New 
York,  some  of  the  leaders  in  Jersey  and  likewise  in  Penn- 
sylvania." The  effect  of  this  conversation  was  to  in- 
duce the  member  to  wish  Burr  success,  which  would,  it 
was  supposed,  be  much  affected  by  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Connecticut,  then  near  at  hand.  On  the  day  of 
the  interview  between  him  and  Burr,  an  address  was 
issued  to  the  people  of  that  State.  One  of  the  chief 
topics  of  the  Address  was  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  Hamilton,  but  of  which  the  source 
was  not  known,  designating  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  for  which  the  electo^ral  votes  were  to  be 
cast.  Jefferson  was  looking  anxiously  to  its  adoption. 
"If  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  passes  Rhode 
Island,"  he  wrote,  "  and  we  expect  to  hear  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  election  for  the  ensuing  four  years  seems  to  pre- 
sent nothing  formidable."*  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
this  effect  was  out  of  the  view  of  all  of  those  who  had  op- 
posed its  recommendation,  when  their  sentiments  at  a 
dangerous  crisis  are  recollected. f  The  address  to  Con- 
necticut declared,  "  the  plan  of  this  amendment  is  to  bury 

*  Jefferson  to  deny.    March  8, 1804.    Jefferson's  Works,  iy.  586,  ed.  1854. 
f  Appendix  H. 
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New  England  in  oblivion,  and  put  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Virginia  for  ever.*'  "  They,  the 
Democrats,"  it  was  urged,  **  have  seized  on  a  moment  of 
delirious  enthusiasm  to  make  a  dangerous  inroad  on  the 
Constitution ;  and  to  prostrate  the  only  mound  capable 
of  resisting  the  headlong  influence  of  the  great  States 
and  preserving  the  independence  and  safety  of  the  small 
ones."  This  appeal  to  her  State  pride  was  successful, 
and  Connecticut  elected  a  large  majority  of  Federalists 
to  her  Legislature ;  nor  was  the  language  of  disunion 
concealed. 

It  reached  the  ears  of  Jefferson.  He  writes  on  the 
sixteenth  of  April :  *  **  You  mentioned  a  Federal  scheme 
afloat,  of  forming  a  coalition  between  the  Federalists  and 
Republicans  of  what  they  called  the  seven  Eastern  States. 
*  *  *  The  idea  of  forming  seven  Eastern  States  is  more- 
over clearly  to  form  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  Unton.*^ 
Ten  days  after,  the  election  was  held  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Burr,  though  he  received  many  votes  from  the 
Federalists,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.f 

*  Jeffenon  to  Granger.    JeiferBon's  Works,  iv.  542. 

f  Lewis  is  stated  to  ha,Y9  reoeiTed  85,000  TOtes^  Buir  28,000. 


CHAPTER   CLXVIII. 

The  reputation  which  followed  Hamilton's  extraordinary 
effort  in  the  recent  libel  suit,  he  found  on  his  return  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  had  preceded  him.  Indeed,  for 
some  time,  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  it  was  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  of  conversation.  With  the  deep  sympathy, 
which  is  the  strongest  proof  and  the  highest  tribute  to 
genius,  each  of  his  friends  seemed  anxious  to  exalt  and  to 
appropriate  almost  to  himself  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this 
great  achievement.  He  was  now  again  engaged  in  the 
urgent  labors  of  his  profession,  but  amidst  these  labors  he 
found  time  for  society  and  for  his  family. 

His  chief  relaxation  was  in  the  culture  and  adornment 
of  the  "  Grange."  There,  reading  with  increased  interest 
treatises  on  trees  and  horticulture,  on  the  changes  and 
influences  of  the  seasons,  the  composition  and  adaptation 
of  soils  to  the  various  growths,  he  enjoyed  those  pure  de- 
lights which  cultivated  intelligence  seeks  and  surely  finds 
in  the  wonders,  the  harmonies,  and  the  minute  diversities 
of  rural  scenes.  Mingling  at  times  with  his  humble  neigh- 
bors, he  sought  their  practical  information,  and  repaid  it 
with  kind  offices.  With  a  heart  swelling  with  gratitude 
to  the  Author  of  his  being,  he  observed  to  his  wife,  **  I 
may  yet  live  twenty  years,  please  God,  and  I  will  one  day 
build  for  them  a  chapel  in  this  grove." 
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His  religious  feelings  grew  with  his  growing  intimacy 
with  the  marvellous  works  of  nature,  all  pointing  in  their 
processes  and  their  results  to  a  great  pervading,  ever  ac- 
tive Cause.  Thus  his  mind  rose  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible ;  *  and  he  found  intensest  pleasure  in  studies 
higher  and  deeper  than  all  speculation.  His  Bible  ex- 
hibits on  its  margin  the  care  with  which  he  perused  it. 
Among  his  autographs  is  an  abstract  of  the  Apocalypse — 
and  notes  in  his  hand  were  seen  on  the  margin  of ''  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences."  With  these  readings  he  now  united 
the  habit  of  daily  prayer,  in  which  exercise  of  faith  and 
love,  the  Lord's  prayer  was  always  a  part.  The  renew- 
ing influences  of  early  pious  instruction  and  habit  appear 
to  have  returned  in  all  their  force  on  his  truest  sensibili- 
ties, quickened  by  the  infidelity  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
political  world,  and  in  the  opinions  and  theories  he  had 
opposed,  as  subversive  of  social  order.  "  War,"  he  re- 
marked, on  one  occasion,  **  by  the  influence  of  the  humane 
principles  of  Christianity  had  been  stripped  of  half  its 
horrors.  The  French  renounce  Christianity,  and  they 
relapse  into  barbarism.  War  resumes  the  same  hideous 
form  which  it  wore  in  the  ages  of  Gothic  and  Roman  vio- 
lence." It  was  the  tendency  to  infidelity  he  saw  so  rife 
that  led  him  often  to  declare  in  the  social  circle  his  esti- 
mate of  Christian  truth.  "  I  have  examined  carefully," 
he  said  to  a  friend  from  his  boyhood, ''  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and,  if  I  was  sitting  as  a  juror  upon 
its  authenticity,  I  should  unhesitatingly  give  my  verdict  in 
its  favor."*  To  another  person,  he  observed,  "I  have 
studied  it,  and  I  can  prove  its  truth  as  clearly  as  any 
proposition  ever  submitted  to  the  mind  of  man." 

A  short  note  written  at  this  time  to  a  young  friend 
speaks  the  state  of  his  mind : 

*  Reminiiioenoet  of  QenenJ  MorlOQ. 
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"Nbw  Yobk,  April  13, 1804 
"  Dear  Sib  : — The  post  of  to-day  brought  me  a  letter  from  you, 
and  another  from  ****.  I  have  no  doubt  the  latter  would  serve  you 
if  he  could,  but  he  cannot  at  this  time.  On  the  whole,  I  would  advise 
you  to  return  to  New  York,  and  accept  any  respectable  employment 
in  your  way  till  an  opportunity  of  something  better  shall  occur.  Tis 
by  patience  and  perseverance  that  we  can  expect  to  vanquish  difBcul- 
ties  and  better  an  unpleasant  condition.  Arraign  not  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  They  must  be  founded  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
when  they  do  not  suit  us,  it  must  be  because  there  is  some  fault  in 
ourselves  which  deserves  chastisement,  or  because  there  is  a  kind  intent 
to  correct  in  us  some  vice  or  feeling,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  nuy  not  be 
conscious ;  or  because  the  general  plan  requires  we  ^ould  suffer  par- 
tial ill.  In  t)ps  situation,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  resignation  aod 
even  humility ;  bearing  in  m  nd,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  it 
was  ^  Pride  which  lost  the  blest  abodes.'    With  esteem  and  regard." 

His  home  was  his  delight ;  he  writes  to  his  wife  :  "  I 
discover  more  and  more  that  I  am  spoiled  for  a  military 
man.  My  health  and  comfort  both  require  that  I  should 
be  at  home — at  that  home  where  I  am  always  sure  to  find 
a  sweet  asylum  from  care  and  pain."  "  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  me,"  he  wrote  at  another  time,  "  to  hear 
frequently  from  you  and  my  dear  children.  While  all 
other  passions  decline  in  me,  those  of  love  and  friendship 
gain  new  strength.  It  will  be  more  and  more  my  en- 
deavour to  abstract  myself  from  all  pursuits  which  inter- 
fere  with  those  of  afiection.  'Tis  here  only  I  can  find 
true  pleasure.  In  this  I  know  your  good  and  kind  heart 
responses  to  mine.  Your  father  and  mother  are  both 
anxious  to  visit  you.  They  are  as  kind  to  me  as  ever, 
and  seem  to  have  discovered  the  full  extent  of  your 
worth.  Heaven  bless  you  and  reward  you  with  all  the 
happiness  you  deserve."  He  writes,  journeying  to  Al- 
bany ;  '<  I  remark,  as  I  go  along,  every  thing  that  can  be 
adopted  for  the  embellishment  of  our  little  retreat,  where 
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I  hope  for  a  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness  with  my  ex- 
cellent wife  and  sweet  children.  In  proportion  as  I  dis- 
cover the  worthlessness  of  other  pursuits,  the  value  of 
my  Eliza  and  domestic  happiness  rises  in  my  estimation." 
What  a  home  Hamilton's  lovely  nature  made  to  all  its 
inmates!  By  his  family  he  was  adored;  the  humblest 
member  of  his  household  seemed  contented  with  his  lot, 
as  he  walked  forth  at  early  morn  to  direct  their  labors 
with  kind  greetings  and  kinder  smiles.  ''Would  not 
this  be  well  ?  "  "  Might  not  this  be  better  ?  "  were  the 
terms  of  his  guidance.  Two  daughters  and  five  sons  re- 
mained to  him.  The  eldest  daughter,  a  bright,  beautiful 
being,  became  insane  after  he  had  fallen,  and  never  re- 
covered her  reason,  her  anguished  memory  dwelling  on 
the  event.  Their  education  now  was  under  his  frequent 
supervision ;  their  course  of  reading  was  indicated,  and 
their  themes  corrected.  Every  source  of  usefulness  and 
virtuous  pleasure  he  would  cultivate  with  severer  studies — 
music  ;  (he  sang  a  little) — the  graces  and  the  arts ;  with 
his  younger  boys  he  played  marbles  and  flew  kites,  mak- 
ing merry  pastime.  Nothing  could  be  more  cheering 
than  his  commendations — nothing  more  gentle  than  the 
tender  tone  of  his  reproofs.  His  infrequent  admonitions 
— how  earnest,  how  warm,  how  delicate  ;  for  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  he  never  forgot  the  heart.  How 
fondly  did  he  cherish  early  promise!  His  encourage- 
ments— how  hopeful,  how  strenuous.  "  Perse verando'* 
— **  Perseverando,'*  the  motto  of  the  first  emission  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  were  words  often  on  his  lips. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  up  the  classics.  With  what 
emphasis  and  fervor  did  he  read  of  battles !  When  trans- 
lating the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  it  would  seem  as  though 
Caesar  were  present ;  for  as  much  as  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  he  bad  a  soldier's  temperament.     It  told  itself  in 
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little  things :  during  the  erection  of  his  rural  dwelling,  he 
caused  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  camp-stools  to  be  placed 
under  the  shading  trees.  He  measured  distances,  as 
though  marking  the  frontage  of  a  camp ;  and  then,  as  he 
walked  along,  his  step  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  the 
cadenced  pace  of  practiced  drill.  It  was  his  delight  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation  to  return  to  scenes  and  incidents 
of  his  early  life,  when  fighting  for  this  country,  and  pray- 
ing for  its  protection.  ^'  I  found  him,"  a  friend  relates, 
"on  one  occasion  with  Polybius  in  his  hand.  He  was  read- 
ing a  description  of  a  mob  ;  and  after  he  had  arisen,  full 
of  the  subject,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  apart- 
ment, he  drew  an  eloquent  comparative  picture  of  «n  an- 
cient and  modern  mob."  Indeed,  throughout  all  his  life, 
the  ancient  classics  were  his  favorite  reading ;  for  there 
he  found  topics  most  interesting  to  his  mind  portrayed 
with  unrivalled  genius.  Government  had  been  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  and  was  still  a  chief  subject  of  his 
thoughts.  He  felt  that  the  science  of  political  philosophy 
was  incomplete  ;  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  test  the  lessons 
of  history  by  his  own  experience,  and  to  seek  and  to  es- 
tablish some  great  results  from  his  inductions  whiclf  might 
be  useful  to  mankind.  A  distinguished  orator,  who  had 
known  him  long  and  intimately,  addressing  the  people 
after  his  decease,  remarked  :  "  Though  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  public  life,  never,  no,  never,  for  a  moment, 
did  he  abandon  the  public  service.  He  never  lost  sight  of 
your  interests.  I  declare  to  you,  before  that  God,  in  whose 
presence  we  are  now  so  especially  assembled,  that  in  bis 
most  private  and  confidential  conversations,  the  single 
objects  of  discussion  and  consideration  were  your  freedom 
and  your  happiness." 

Chancellor  Kent,  with  his  accustomed  elegance,  re- 
lates :  "  In  April,  eighteen  hundred  four,  I  held  the  Cir- 
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cuit  Court  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  the  most  inter- 
esting interview  which  I  ever  had  with  General  HamiitoD 
was  at  his  country-seat  on  Harlem  Heights,  during  the 
course  of  that  month.     He  took  me  out  to  dine  with  binit 
and  I  was  detained  at  his  house  the  next  day.     We  were 
assailed  by  a  violent  easterly  storm  the  night  I  was  there, 
and  the  house,  standing  on  high  ground,  was  very  much 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  as  they  swept  over  the 
island  from  the  '  vex'd  Atlantic'    The  solicitude  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  for  my  comfort,  and  his  attention   and 
kindness,  quite  surprised  and  affected  me.     He  visited  me 
after  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber,  to  see  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.     In  a  memorandum  which  I  made  a 
day  or  two  after  that  visit,  and  which  is  now  before  me, 
I  state  in  allusion  to  it,  that '  he  never  appeared  before  so 
friendly  and  amiable.     I  was  alone,  and  he  treated  me 
with  a  minute  attention  that  I  did  not  suppose  he  knew 
how  to  bestow.     His  manners  were  delicate  and  chaste  ; 
and  he  appeared  in  his  domestic  state  the  plain,  modest, 
and  affectionate  Father  and  Husband.*  Gouverneur  Mor^ 
ris  was  to  have  dined  with  us ;  but  he  sent  an  apology 
stating^that  *  the  Jacobin  winds  had  prevented  him.*     We 
were  consequently  left  to  oiu*selves  during  the  better  part 
of  a  day,  and  the  conversation  led  to  a  more  serious  train 
of  reflections  on  his  part  than  I  had  ever  before  known 
him  to  indulge.     His  mind  had  a  cast  unusually  melan- 
choly.    The  pending  election  exceedingly  disturbed  him ; 
and  he  viewed  the  temper,  disposition,  and  passions  of 
the  times  as  portentous  of  evil,  and  favorable  to  the  sway 
of  artful  and  ambitious  demagogues.     His  wise   reflec- 
tions, his  sobered  views,  his  anxiety,  his  gentleness,  his 
goodness,  his  Christian  temper,  all  contributed  to  render 
my  solitary  visit  inexpressibly  interesting.     He  at  that 
time  revealed  to  me  a  plan  he  had  in  contemplation  for  a 
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full  investigation  of  the  history  and  science  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  the  practical  results  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  it  upon  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind* 
He  wished  to  have  the  subject  treated  in  reference  to 
past  experience,  and  upon  the  principles  of  Lord  Bacon's 
inductive  philosophy.  His  object  was  to  see  what  safe 
and  salutary  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  an  histor* 
ical  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  various  institutions 
heretofore  existing,  upon  the  freedom,  the  morals,  the 
prosperity,  the  intelligence,  the  jurisprudence,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Six  or  eight  gentlemen  were 
to  be  united  with  him  in  the  work,  according  to  his  ar- 
rangement, and  each  of  them  was  to  take  his  appropriate 
part,  and  to  produce  a  volume."  *  *  *  «I  recollected 
that  he  proposed  to  assign  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
history  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Mason,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
suggest  that  he  wished  me  to  accept  a  share  of  the  duty. 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  historical  reviews, 
he  intended  to  reserve  for  his  own  task ;  and  this  is  the 
imperfect  outline  of  the  scheme  which  had  then  occupied 
his  thoughts.  I  heard  no  more  of  it  afterwards,  for  the 
business  of  the  Court  occupied  all  our  attention ;  and 
after  the  May  term  of  that  year  I  saw  him  no  more. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  General  Hamilton  had 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  he  would  have  rivalled  Socrates 
or  Bacon,  or  any  other  of  the  sages  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  in  researches  after  truth  and  in  benevolence  to 
mankind.  The  active  and  profound  statesman,  the  learned 
and  eloquent  lawyer,  would  probably  have  disappeared 
in  a  great  degree  before  the  character  of  the  sage  philos- 
opher, instructing  mankind  by  his  wisdom,  and  elevating 
his  country  by  his  example." 

The  deeper  the  forebodings  with  which  he  looked  at 
the   future  of  this  country,  the  fonder  the  interest  he 
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cherished  in  his  tranquil  rural  abode.  Every  moment  he 
could  spare  from  his  professional  engagements  was  spent 
there,  communing  with  his  own  varying  emotions,  or  col- 
lecting new  sources  of  reflection  in  a  library,  partly  the 
bequest  of  a  justly-valued  friend,*  or  in  the  sweet  cares 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  frequent  hospitalities  his  position 
in  society  demanded  of  him.  His  pleasure  grounds  had 
begun  to  assume  the  aspect  he  desired.  To  reciprocate 
the  attentions  of  his  friends  in  a  manner  which,  though 
novel  here,  he  believed  would  most  gratify,  he  gave,  in 
the  season  of  flowers  and  early  fruits,  a  fHe  champitre. 
All  that  could  please  the  modest  taste  of  those  simple 
days  of  wise  frugality,  was  present.  At  distant  points 
in  the  several  copses  were  heard  by  sauntering  groups 
the  sounds  of  the  horn  and  the  clarionet,  while  his  man- 
•ion  was  joyous  with  dances  and  repasts.  On  one  of  the 
piazzas  were  beheld  some  of  his  earliest,  nearest  friends, 
tracing  the  distant  outlines  of  the  variegated  landscape 
of  hill  and  dale,  ocean  and  rivers ;  Hamilton  standing  by, 
chatting  with  Colonels  Fish  and  Troup.  Never  was  the 
imscination  of  his  manner  more  remarked  ;  gay  or  grave, 
as  was  the  chanced  topic,  Uke  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
fine  painting.  Never  did  he  exhibit  more  the  sage  soft- 
ened into  the  man  of  society.  Eloquent  feeling,  sportive 
genius,  graceful  narrative,  all  spoke  the  charms  of  a  gen- 
erous, rich,  and  highly-cultivated  nature.  Even  at  this  ^ 
time,  amid  the  brilliant  circle,  he  brought  forward  the  son 
of  a  deceased  early  comrade,  commended  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  an  influential  friend,  then  took  him  aside  and 
conferred  with  him  as  to  his  plans  for  the  future.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  sunny  days  of  Hamilton's  short  life. 
Although  the  recent  vote  of  New  York  had  shown 

•  Wmiam  ConateUe,  an  aide  of  Lafajetta. 
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how  deep  the  canker  of  disappointed  ambition  had  eaten 
into  the  Federal  party,  it  promised  Burr  little  real  advan- 
tage. Still  there  was  ground  of  hope  in  the  excesses  to 
which  that  ambition  was  inclined  to  lead,  and  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  his  local  adversaries.  The  combination  of 
the  Clintonians  and  the  Livingstons  in  the  election  of 
Lewis,  he  knew,  was  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  a  great 
present  necessity.  In  their  coiftpetition  for  office  there 
was  a  mutual  antagonism  ;  and  in  the  sources  from  which 
each  drew  its  influence,  there  was  cause  of  mutual  dis- 
like. The  party  of  Clinton  was  near  to  the  Democratic 
sentiment.  It  was,  they  claimed,  the  party  of  the  people 
— the  old  party — which  had  arrayed  itself  against  the 
dangers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  its  Federal  sup- 
porters, from  the  outset,  and  had  been  in  frequent  conflict 
with  the  Livingstons,  while  they  were  Federalists.  It 
had  been  built  on  the  rock  of  Democracy.  The  Living- 
stons, they  felt,  were  but  converts,  not  of  too  sure  a 
faith,  and  admitted  at  a  late  hour  into  the  ranks  of  the 
true  patriots.  Nor  had  they  been  slow  or  coy  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  rewards.  In  proof,  a  list  of  the  many  offices 
of  which  they  were  incumbents  was  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  ''  True  it  is,  the  Clintonians  have  united  with 
you  in  opposition  to  Hamilton ;  but  how  different  the 
motive  and  the  feeling !  While  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  system  of  the  statesman,  we  have  done  due  honor  to 
the  man.  In  you  the  feeling  has  been  a  jealous,  never- 
sleeping,  personal  rivalry."  At  these  scofis  and  taunts, 
that  large  portion  of  the  family  which,  under  the  lead  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  had  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Democracy,  were  the  more  enraged,  because  policy  im- 
posed a  present  silence.  They  must  wait  a  day  of  retal- 
iation, when  the  higher  aspirations  of  Clinton  should  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  public  favor. 
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While  Jefferson  rejoiced  in  dissensions 
tb«  supremacy  of  the  South,  the  angered  Fe»j 
necticut  pointed  to  these  feuds,  invoking  h« 
m  the  nilrng  party  of  New  York  little  else  1 
of  two  leading  families  for  office.  Such  wi 
racy !  Their  prostration  must  follow !  Bui 
in  the  united  efforts  against  him  of  these 
factions,  a  cause  of  inci^ksed  hostility  to 
■access  marked  with  every  circumstance  ^ 
and  ensured  future,  more  violent,  and  fa 
might  rise  through  the  chasm  these  broil 
but  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
and  command  of  the  Federalists — a  rally  i 
had  been  led  to  believe  would  not  be  relin 

For  legitimate  power  be  could  no  loi 
the  third  election  of  President,  Burr  bad 
single  vote  from  a  Southern  State,  South  Ct 
a  connection  had  influence.  At  the  fourti 
tion,  the  votes  given  to  him  by  the  Southe 
the  reluctant  votes  of  a  compelled  expedi 
cent  unanimous  ignoring  of  him  by  the  P 
craliu  caucus  at  Washington  was  not  a  m< 
It  was  a  public  proscription  by  Jefferson 
merous  followers.  The  "  Aurora,"  their 
denounced  him  as  "an  apostate  to  his  p 
bis  friends,  and  himself;"  and  Jefferson 
he  did  not  consider  'the  little  band'  as  foi 
of  the  genuine  Republicans."* 

To  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  th« 
Burr  therefore  could  not  look.  It  was  by 
these  United  States  or  forced  or  voluntary 
alone  hope  for  that  power  with  which  he 

*  ConuectioDt  Comitt,  Ifij  2,  tSOl. 
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fied.  Irregular  ambition,  like  every  other  irregular  appe- 
tite, is  apt  to  reason  rashly.  On  the  Democracy  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  States  he  may  have  counted  a  little ;  for,  there, 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  been  interred,  and  there  resided 
connections  who  might  serve  him.  In  New  Jersey  also 
he  had  a  small  interest.  But  it  was  on  the  bitter  aliena^ 
tions  of  many  of  the  Federalists  of  New  England  from  the 
Southern  ruling  politicians^  and  their  despairing  reaches^ 
that  Burr  could  only  found  his  wanton  hopes.  Although 
the  election  in  New  York  had  resulted  adversely,  the  ex- 
citement in  parts  of  New  England  seemed  to  increase,  all 
pointing  to  the  hated  supremacy  of  the  South.  ''The 
pride  of  Virginia,"  it  was  declared  in  Connecticut,  **  will 
keep  you  in  an  eternal  turmoil  or  in  a  subjection  more 
degrading  than  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  * 

Four  days  after,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  rejected 
Hamilton's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one,  declaring,  *'  that  it  would  establish 
the  dominion  of  the  large  over  the  small  States."  Nor 
was  Massachusetts  content  to  be  silent.  Her  dissatisfac- 
tion spoke  at  this  time  in  the  essays  of  ^  The  New  Eng- 
landman."  "  Are  we,"  it  was  asked,  "  are  we  to  submit 
to  the  guidance  and  the  tyranny  of  the  South  7  Are  the 
States  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  river  St.  Croix  to  be 
only  the  satellites  of  Virginia  ?  Who  fought  the  battles 
of  Independence  7  Who  freed  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
from  the  British  troops,  when  aided  by  their  slaves  ?— 
The  men  of  the  North — the  now  destined  vassals  of  the 
South !  But  I  will  not  despair. — ^The  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana at  the  expense  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Southern  interest  must  finally  con- 

•  ComMotiont  Couraiit^*'  The  New  Et^lander." 
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vince  the  States  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  that  they  must 
unite  in  the  common  Northern  interest. — Let  therefore 
the  disinterested  among  our  Federal  and  Democratic  Re- 
publicans lay  aside  their  fatal  dissensions  which  serve  to 
no  purpose,  but  to  the  purpose  of  their  enemies.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  fix  a  just  balance  of  power  in  the 
United  States."  The  three-fifths  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  pronounced  "a  mockery  of  representation;** 
and  it  was  asked,  "Why  should  their  slaves  be  represent- 
ed, if  denied  the  right  of  sufirage,  in  preference  to  our 
horses  and  oxen  ?  ^  This  feeling  was  shown  by  a  mo- 
tion, soon  after  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  providing  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
number  of  free  inhabitants."  A  week  after,  articles 
appeared  in  Connecticut  favorable  to  Burr.  "Had  the 
Constitution  remained  as  it  was  made.  Col.  Burr,"  they 
declared,  "  would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  next 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Federalists  would 
probably  have  voted  for  him."*  A  week  later,  "a  divi- 
sion of  the  States"  was  spoken  of,  as  an  event  that  was 
"ensured." 

These  rash,  exciting  speculations,  mingled  with  the 
pointings  to  Burr,  might  have  kept  up  the  aspirations  of 
his  dizzy  ambition.  But  to  these  aspirations,  there  was 
one,  and  it  was  an  insuperable  barrier.  Hamilton  was 
that  barrier.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Federalists  at  Albany 
prior  to  the  recent  election,  he  had,  it  is  seen,  pointed  to 
the  danger  of  a  "  dismemberment "  of  the  Union,  and  to 
Burr,  as  the  probable  instrument  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States.    Although  his  want  of 

*  Connectioat  Ckrarant,  June  20,  1804. 
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confidence  in  Lewis  bad  kept  Hamilton  at  a  distance  from 
the  election,  yet  be  knew  tbat  bis  words  of  alarm  had 
fallen  on  patriotic  hearts ;  and  the  result  of  the  election 
had  shown  their  infkience.  The  effect,  as  Burr  charged, 
was  ''  present  and  palpable."  While  Burr  saw  in  him  a 
chief  cause  of  his  past  defeats,  be  saw  in  him  the  inevi- 
table obstacle  to  all  his  future  hopes  of  power.  The  very 
abstinence  of  Hamilton  from  the  election  had  elevated 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  men  who  knew  its 
cause ;  and  this  elevation  cast  a  deeper  shade  upon  his 
defeated,  mortified  antagonist.  A  recent  voice  in  Europe 
had  recently  proclaimed  Hamilton's  greatness  ;*  and,  while 
Burr  seemed  to  behold  him,  with  the  "  Constitution  **  in 
his  hand,  and  the  word  **  Union ''  on  his  eloquent  lips,  he 
felt  in  the  identification  of  Hamilton  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  the  Union,  the  embodied  object  of  his  concen- 
trated hate.  In  Hamilton's  rallying  power  and  solid  posi- 
tion he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  pillar  of  State  standing  in  his 
path.  All  was  perplexity.  In  vain  did  a  conceited,  busy, 
heartless  prattler,  the  companion,  and  probably,  the  cor- 
rupt instrument  of  his  vicious  pleasures,  strive  to  amuse 
him  with  the  light,  low  gossip  of  the  town.  In  vain  were 
rehearsed  by  him  the  follies  and  the  squabbles  of  his  suc- 
cessful Democratic  adversaries.  In  vain  did  his  not  less 
scrupulous,  but  graver,  more  thinking  confederates  hold 
up  to  his  view,  a  vague,  indefinite  future.  His  pleasures 
seemed  for  a  time  to  cloy  upon  him.  He  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  Jefferson.  He  was  rejected,  through  Hamilton, 
by  New  York.     Burr  was  now  seldom  seen,  and  when 

*  At  a  public  dinner  given  by  the  French  GoTemment  to  Robert  R  Liy- 
ingston,  in  commemoration  of  the  purchase  of  Loniwiana,  Talleyrand,  then 
prime  minister  of  Buonaparte,  gave  as  a  toast,  "Alexander  Hamilton — ^tfae 
first  man  of  America.*— It  was  omitted  among  the  toasts  pablished  in  this 
country. 
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seen,  was  silent.  The  air  of  indifference  it  was  his  habit 
to  affecty  even  towards  his  nearest  friends,  was  no  longer 
assumed.  The  conviction  of  his  disappointed  ambition, 
be  could  not  conceal.  Nor  was  this  the  whole.  His  credit 
was  near  its  end.  Penury  was  before  him.  In  the  midst 
of  his  spendthrift  habits  and  luxurious  tastes,  his  impor- 
tunate creditors  were  pressing  upon  him.  His  dejection 
was  dark,  and  deep,  and  despairing.  What  to  do  he  was 
at  a  loss.  What  he  did  do — what  occurred,  looking  at 
the  past,  and  that  which  was  near  by,  is  hardly  credible. 
Hamilton  was  at  his  country-seat;  and  soon  after  the 
early  summer  sun  had  arisen,  was  awakened  by  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  bell  of  his  front  door.  He  arose,  descend- 
ed,  and  found  Burr  at  the  door.  With  great  agitation, 
be  related  circumstances  which  rendered  immediate  pecu- 
niary assistance  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  On  return- 
ing to  his  bed,  Hamilton  relieved  the  anxiety  of  his  wife, 
caused  by  this  early  call.  ^  Who  do  you  think  was  at  the 
door — Colonel  Burr. — ^He  came  to  ask  my  assistance  ?  ^ 

Hamilton  immediately  endeavored  to  raise  the  desired 
sum,  which  was  not  without  difficulty.  While  thus  exert- 
ing himself  he  '*  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Burr,  telling 
him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  it,  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  he  interpreted  as  intending  in  despair  to  put 
an  end  to  himself.  General  Hamilton  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Church  and  other  of  his  friends,  and  raised  the 
money  for  him.*** 

*  This  occQiTODoe  wbs  mentiooed  bj  ]\Cn.  Humltoo  to  tbe  an^or;  and 
was,  by  William  Coleman,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  to  whom  Hamilton  re- 
lated it,  communicatod  to  General  Morton,  who  states  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  dated  June  26th,  1836.  '*  Coleman,"  General  Morton  observes,  **  re- 
lated it  to  me  with  great  serionsness,  a  short  time  after  the  occnrrence ;  and  I 
was  farther  led  to  believe  it  from  the  circumstanoe  of  Greneral  Hamilton's  call* 
ing  npon  me  about  that  time  in  haste,  and  asking  if  I  oould  convenientlj  fpare 
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If  this  application  to  Hamilton  for  such  aid,  by  Burr, 
is  just  matter  of  surprise,  not  less  remarkable  is  the  noble 
generosity  of  Hamilton  in  affording  it  to  a  man  by  whose 
hand  he  had  stated  he  expected  to  fall.  That  the  fatal 
aim  would  not  long  be  stayed,  might  have  been  inferred 
by  the  disappointment  which  sat  on  the  scowling  faces  of 
the  profligate  partizans  of  the  Vice-President.  Their 
bold  and  reckless  menaces  were  heard  no  more.  His 
subservient  press  touched  on  no  political  topic.  What- 
ever was  felt,  whatever  was  to  be  done,  was  shrouded  in 
murky  silence  and  fearful  mystery.  To  the  fierce  politi- 
cal storm  an  ominous  calm  had  succeeded.  This  could 
not  last.  A  secret  dinner  was,  at  length,  given  by  Burr 
to  a  select  party  of  his  most  devoted  conspirators.  At 
this  festival  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  discussed.  By 
one  it  was  proposed  that  Burr  should  challenge  Dewitt 
Clinton.  To  this  he  was  not  inclined,  nor  was  the  motive 
strong ;  and  at  last  with  one  consent  the  course  to  be 
pursued  was  resolved.*  The  deep  tragedy  Burr  medi- 
tated for  his  country  was  to  be  commenced  by  a  sacrifice 
to  his  revenge  and  to  his  ambition.  Hamilton  must  be 
the  victim.  Burr  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
meeting.  To  his  residence  at  "Richmond  Hill**  a  garden 
was  attached.  In  this  garden,  targets  were  placed  at 
convenient  distances,  and  hours  of  each  day  after  day,  of 
several  weeks,  were  spent  by  Burr,  with  a  person  at  hii 

him  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  for  a  particular  emergency.**    The  total  sum 
raised,  is  stated  by  General  Morton,  to  have  been  ten  thousand  dollars. 

*  It  was  so  stated  by  Dr.  Donglas,  a  friend  of  Bnrr. — General  Morton, ' 
who,  though  a  Federalist,  was  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Burr  until  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  but  after  it,  would  not  know  hun,  also  relates,  **The  party 
was  discomfited  and  must  be  raised  up  at  any  and  every  saorifioe.  Th« 
course  pursued  was,  I  was  then  informed  and  verily  believe,  the  result  of  a 
caucus  of  pretended  friends  of  Colonel  Bnrr,  who  expected  and  yet  hoped  office 
and  prefennent  for  tiiemaehre^  oo  hit  dJavatioB.* 
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side  loading  his  pistols  as  fast  as  they  were  discharged, 
firing  at  these  targets  in  quick  succession.  Meanwhile, 
that  something  was  meditated  was  inferred  from  the 
changed  manner  of  his  confederates,  from  their  eager 
whispers  and  hurried  greetings,  as  they  passed  through 
the  busy  crowd  or  gathered  in  small  groups,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  but  what  the  fell  purpose  was,  con- 
jecture could  not  fathom.  The  secret  was  well  kept 
To  make  a  requisition  upon  Hamilton  that  he  could  not 
comply  with,  was  the  course  resolved  upon.  William  P. 
Van  Ness,  the  author  of  "  Aristides,"  was  selected  as  the 
bearer  to  Hamilton  of  the  adversary  note. 

The  pretext  was  an  electioneering  letter  written  in 
these  words  from  Albany  on  the  twelfth  of  April  pre- 
ceding ;  and  published  soon  after  its  date :  *  '*  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton, the  patroon's  brother-in  law,  it  is  said,  has  come  out 
decidedly  against  Burr.  Indeed  when  he  was  here,  he 
spoke  of  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  trusted."  On  seeing  this,  General  Schuyler  wrote  a 
public  letter,  in  which  he  stated,  ''I  think  it  proper  to 
mention  that,  while  Chancellor  Lansing  was  considered  as 
a  candidate,  General  Hamilton  was  in  favor  of  supporting 
him ; — but,  that  after  the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice 
Lewis,  he  declared  to  me  that  he  would  not  interfere." 
The  author  of  the  letter  replied,  reasserting  his  previous 
statement,  and  adding,  *'  I  could  detail  to  you  a  still  more 
despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has  expressed 
of  Mr.  Burr." 

In  pursuance  of  this  preconcerted  determination,  Wil- 
liam P.  Van  Ness  was  sent  for  by  Burr  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June.  Van  Ness  relates,  that  Burr  alleged,  that  it 
had  of  late^  been  frequently  stated  to  him  that  General 

*  Bj  ChariM  D.  Cooper,  ton-in-Uw  of  Governor  Tajlor — publiahed  with 
tlis  fMidne  of  the  oorrefpondeiioo  on  ths  24th  of  April  in  ths  Albai^  fi^giilec. 
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Hamilton  had  at  different  times^  and  on  various  occasions, 
used  language  and  expressed  opinions  highly  injurious  to 
his  reputation ;  that  he  had  for  sometime  felt  the  necessity 
of  calling  on  General  Hamilton  for  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  but  that  the  statements  ^hich  had  been  made  to 
him  did  not  appear  sufficiently  authentic  to  justify  the 
measure  ;  that  a  newspaper  had,  however,  been  recently 
put  into  his  hands  in  which  he  perceived  a  letter,  con- 
taining something  which  he  thought  demanded  immediate 
investigation.  Urged  by  these  circumstances  and  justified 
by  the  evident  opinion  of  his  friends,  he  had  determined 
to  write  General  Hamilton  a  note  upon  the  subject  which 
he  requested  him  to  deliver.  This  note  was  in  these 
words : 

''New  York,  Jane  18, 1804. — Sib  :  I  send  for  your  perusal  a  letter 
signed  Charles  D.  Cooper,  which,  though  apparently  published  some 
time  ago,  has  but  very  recently  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Yaa 
Ness,  who  does  me  the  &yor  to  deliver  this,  will  point  out  to  you  that 
clause  of  the  letter  to  which  I  particularly  request  your  attentioiL 

*'  You  must  perceive.  Sir,  the  necessity  of  a  prompt,  unqualified 

acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expression  which  would 

warrant  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Cooper. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  BUKR. 
^General  Hamilton. '^ 

On  receiving  this  letter,  General  Hamilton  mentioned, 
that  as  a  variety  of  engagements  demanded  his  attention 
during  the  whole  of  that  and  of  the  next  day,  he  would 
on  the  twentieth  instant  furnish  an  answer. 

The  nature  of  the  demand  and  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  made  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  in  view. 
After  consulting  a  very  moderate  and  judicious  friend, 
who  confirmed  Hamilton's  opinion,  that  the  disavowal  re- 
quired of  him  in  such  a  form  was  out  of  his  power,  he 
returned  the  following  reply  : 
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**  New  York,  June  20,  1804. — Sir  :  I  have  maturely  reflected  on 
the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  eighteenth  inst.,  and  the  more  I  hare 
reflected  the  more  I  have  become  convinced  that  I  could  not,  without 
manifest  impropriety,  make  the  avowal  or  disavowal  which  you  seem 
to  think  necessary.  The  clause  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  in 
these  terms :  *  I  could  detail  to  you  a  itill  more  despicable  opinioa 
which  General  Hamilton  hat  expremed  of  Mr.  Burr.'  To  endeavor  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  this  declaration.  I  was  obliged  to  seek  in  the 
antecedent  part  of  this  letter  for  the  opinion  to  which  it  referred,  as 
having  been  already  disclosed.  I  found  it  in  these  words :  '  General 
Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared  in  iubstanee  that  they  looked 
upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a  dangerous  man^  and  one  who  otight  not  to  he 
trusted  with  the  reins  o/ govemmefif 

^  The  language  of  Dr.  Cooper  plainly  implies,  that  ho  considered  this 
opinion  of  you,  which  he  attributes  to  me,  as  a  despicable  one :  but  he 
affirms  that  I  have  expressed  some  other,  more  despicable^  without 
however  mentioning  to  whom,  when,  or  where.  'Tis  evident  that  the 
phrase  *  still  more  despicable'  admits  of  infinite  shades,  fW>m  very  light 
to  very  dark.  How  am  I  to  judge  of  the  degree  intended  1  or  how 
shall  I  annex  any  precise  idea  to  language  so  indefinite  ? 

**  Between  gentlemen,  despicable  and  more  despicahle  are  not  worth 
the  pains  of  distinction :  when  therefore  you  do  not  interrogate  me,  as 
to  the  opinion  which  is  specifically  ascribed  to  me,  I  must  conclude, 
that  you  view  it  as  within  the  limits  to  which  the  animadversions  of 
political  opponents  upon  each  other  may  justifiably  extend  ;  and  conse- 
quently as  not  warranting  the  idea  of  it  which  Doctor  Cooper  appears 
to  entertain.  If  so,  what  precise  inference  could  you  draw,  as  a  guide 
for  your  conduct,  were  I  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  expressed  an 
opinion  of  you  etiU  more  despicahle  than  the  one  which  is  particular- 
ized ?  How  could  you  be  sure  that  even  this  opinion  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  which  you  yourself  deem  admissible  between  political  oppo- 
nents? 

"  But  I  forbear  further  comment  on  the  embarrassment  to  whidi 
Ihe  requisition  you  have  made  naturally  leads.  The  occasion  forbids  a 
more  ample  illustration,  though  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
pursue  it 

^  Repeating,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  propriety  to  make  the 
acknowledgment  or  denial  you  desire,  I  will  add,  that  I  deem  it  inad- 
missible, on  principle,  to  consent  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justness 
of  the  ir\fermoe$  which  may  be  drawn  Ivf  oUmtb  from  whatever  I  may 
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hare  stid  of  a  political  opponent  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years'  competi- 
tion. If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  it,  this  is  sufficient,  that  it 
would  tend  to  expose  my  sincerity  and  delicacy  to  ixguhous  imputa- 
tions from  every  person  who  may  at  any  time  have  conceived  the  im- 
port of  my  expressions,  differently  from  what  I  may  then  have  in- 
tended or  may  afterwards  recollect  I  stand  ready  to  avow  or  disavow 
promptly  and  explicitly  any  precise  or  definite  opinion  which  I  may  be 
charged  with  having  declared  of  any  gentleman.  More  than  this  can- 
not fitly  be  expected  from  me ;  and,  especially,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  that  I  shall  enter  into  an  explanation  upon  a  basis  so  vague 
as  that  which  you  have  adopted.  I  trust  on  nK)re  reflection  you  will 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  with  me.  If  not,  I  can  only  regret 
the  circumstance  and  must  abide  the  consequences. 

'^  The  publication  of  Doctor  Cooper  was  never  seen  by  me  till  after 
the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

«A.  HAMILTON. 

**C0L.   BURK," 

Burr  answered  the  following  day  : 

"  New  York,  June  21, 1804.— Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  20th  mst, 
has  been  this  day  received.  Having  considered  it  attentively,  I  regret 
to  find  in  it  nothing  of  that  sincerity  and  delicacy  which  you  profess 
to  value. 

'^  Political  opposition  can  never  absolve  gentlemen  firom  the  necea* 
sity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  rules  of  decorum. 
I  neither  claim  such  privilege  nor  indulge  it  in  others. 

"  The  common  sense  of  mankind  affixes  to  the  epithet  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cooper,  the  idea  of  dishonor.  It  has  been  publicly  applied  to  me 
under  the  sanction  of  your  name.  The  question  is  not,  whether  he  has 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  has  used  it  according  to  syntax 
and  with  grammatical  accuracy :  but  whether  you  have  authorized  this 
application,  either  directly  or  by  uttering  expressions  or  opinions  de- 
rogatory to  my  honor.  The  time  *  when '  is  in  your  own  knowledge, 
but  no  way  material  to  me,  as  the  calumny  has  now  first  been  dis- 
closed, so  as  ti  become  the  subject  of  my  notice,  and  as  the  effect  is 
present  and  palpable.* 

*  This  phrase  can  only  refer  to  his  defeat  in  the  election,  and  confirmed 
the  beUef  that  it  was  the  caoae  of  this  prooedare. 
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"Tonr  letter  hu  fiirnuhed  me  with  new  reut 
dsfinHe  reply. 

"I  ban  the  honor  to  be,  air,  yonr  obe 

"Gkkbsai.  Hamh-tom." 

The  next  day,  Hamilton  called  upon  ( 
toti,  who  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Gi 
municated  to  him  the  preceding  correspon 
formed  him  that  in  the  conversation  wii 
the  time  of  receiving  the  last  letter,  he  tt 
aidered  that  letter  as  rude  and  oflensive, 
not  possible  for  him  to  give  it  any  other  ai 
Colonel  Burr  must  take  such  steps  as  I 
proper.  He  said  further,  that  Van  Ness 
to  take  time  to  deliberate  and  then  ret 
when  he  might  possibly  entertain  a  differt 
that  he  would  call  upon  him  to  receive  it ,-' 
to  Van  Ness  was,  that  be  did  not  perceiv 
hiui  lo  give  any  other  answer  than  that  he 
unless  Colonel  Burr  would  take  back  idt 
write  one  which  would  admit  of  a  diHert 
then  gave  Pendleton  a  letter  to  be  deliver 
when  he  should  call,  and  repaired  to  hi 
dence. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  Hamilton 
there,  this  note : 

"June  23, 1804. — Sir:  In  the  ■ftemoonof  ^esb 
Ool.  BiuT  the  result  of  Iny  lut  interview  with  jou 
erening  to  receive  hia  farther  instnictions.  Some  pi 
howerer.  prevented  me  fh>m  c&lltng  on  htm  till  this 
retnm  to  the  city,  I  found  upon  inquiry,  both  at  yoi 
thftt  you  had  returned  to  your  residence  in  the  coun 

"  Lest  an  interview  there  might  be  less  agreeabl 
irtxre,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  t 
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when  and  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  to  receive  a  conif 

munication. 

*^  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

«  W.  P.  VAN  NBSS. 
'^Gbnesal  Hamilton.^' 

Hamilton  immediately  answered,  if  the  communica- 
tion was  pressing,  he  would  receive  it  there  that  day,  if 
not,  he  would  be  at  his  house  in  town  the  next  day.  In 
the  interval,  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  several 
conversations  passed  between  Pendleton  and  Van  Nest 
in  which  the  former  endeavored  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  propriety  of  the  ground  Hamilton  had  taken.  He 
mentioned  to  Van  Ness  as  the  result,  if  Colonel  Burr 
would  write  a  letter  requesting  to  know  in  substance 
whether  in  the  conversation  to  which  Cooper  alluded, 
any  particular  instance  of  dishonorable  conduct  was  im^ 
puted  to  Colonel  Burr,  or  whether  there  was  any  im* 
peachment  of  his  private  character.  General  Hamilton 
would  declare  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  what  passed 
in  that  conversation.  Pendleton  then  read  the  following 
paper  containing  the  substance  of  what  Hamilton  would 
say: 

**  General  Hamilton  says,  he  cannot  imagine  to  what 
Dr.  Cooper  may  have  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  a  conver- 
sation at  Mr.  Taylor's  in  Albany,  last  winter,  (at  which 
he  and  General  Hamilton  were  present.)  General  Ham- 
ilton cannot  recollect  distinctly  the  particulars  of  that 
conversation,  so  as  to  undertake  to  repeat  them,  without 
running  the  risk  of  varying  or  omitting  what  might  be 
deemed  important  circumstances. 

'*  The  expressions  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  spe- 
cific ideas  imperfectly  remembered ;  but  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection  it  consisted  of  comments  on  the  political 
principles  and  views  of  Colonel  Burr,   and  the  results 
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that  might  be  expected  from  them  ia  i 
election  aa  Governor,  without  reference  i 
instance  of  past  conduct  or  private  chan 
Colonel  Pendleton  then  handed  to 
letter  unsealed,  which,  though  hearing  c 
second  of  June,  he  had  retained  in  his 
the  twenty-fifth: 

"  Nbw  York,  June  22, 1804.— Sre:  Your  Bret 
peremptory,  ra«de  &  demuid,  in  taj  <qNiuoii,  unpTe 
raotable.  Mj  anEwer,  pointing  out  tbe  etnlMtrni 
opportunity  to  take  a.  less  exceptiooftble  course, 
to  do  it;  but  bj  jour  last  letter  received  this  d» 
■ions  indecorout  and  improper,  jou  h»Te  increai 
explanation  intriDsicaltj  incident  to  the  nature  of 

"If  bj  ft  ' definite  reply,'  joa  metn  the  direct 

nqnired  in  your  first  letter,  I  have  no  other  asaaw 

which  has  already  been  given.    If  yon  mean  an 

nutting  of  greater  latitude,  it  is  requisite  yon  shot 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  jour  obe 

"ALE] 

"Aaboit  Bueb,  Eag," 


After  its  delivery.  Van  Ness,  at  anoth 
sired  Pendleton  to  ^ive  him  in  writing  i 
what  he  had  proposed  on  the  part  of  G< 
which  was  given  in  these  words  : 

"In  answer  to  a  letter  properly  a<i 
from  General  Hamilton  a  declaration 
charged  Colonel  Burr  with  any  partici 
dishonorable  conduct,  or  had  impeached  I 
acter,  either  in  the  conversation  alluded  t 
or  in  any  other  particular  instance,  to 
would  be  able  to  answer  consistently  wit 
the  truth,  in  substance,  that  the  conver 
Dr.  Cooper  alluded  turned  wholly  on  pol 
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did  not  attribute  to  Colonel  Burr  any  instance  of  dishon- 
orable conduct,  nor  relate  to  his  private  character ;  and 
in  relation  to  any  other  language  or  conversation  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  which  Colonel  Burr  will  specify,  a  prompt 
and  frank  avowal  or  denial  will  be  given." 

The  next  day  this  note  was  addressed  by  Van  Ness  to 
Pendleton : 

^  8iB  :  The  letter  which  jou  yesterday  delivered  me,  and  your  sab- 
sequent  communicatioD,  in  Colonel  Burr's  opinion,  evince  no  dispositiQii 
on  the  part  of  General  Hamilton  to  come  to  a  satis&ctory  accommoda- 
tion. The  injury  complained  of  and  the  reparation  expected,  are  so 
definitely  expressed  in  Colonel  Burr's  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant,  that 
there  is  not  perceived  a  necessity  for  further  explanation  on  his  part. 
The  difficulty  that  would  result  from  confining  the  inquiry  to  any  par- 
ticular times  and  occasions  must  be  manifest.  The  denial  of  a  specified 
conversation  only,  would  leave  strong  implications  that  on  other  occa- 
sions improper  language  had  been  used.  When  and  where  iijunoiia 
opinions  and  expressions  have  been  uttered  by  General  Hamilton  muat 
be  best  known  to  him,  and  of  him  only  will  Colonel  Burr  inquire.  No 
denial  or  declaration  will  be  satisfactory,  xmless  it  be  general,  so  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  that  rumors  derogatory  to  Colonel  Burr's 
honor  have  originated  with  General  Hamilton,  or  have  been  &irly  in- 
ferred from  any  thing  he  has  said.  A  definite  reply  to  a  requisition  of 
this  nature  was  demanded  by  Colonel  Burros  letter  of  the  twenty-first 
instant.  This  being  refused,  invites  the  alternative  alluded  to  in  Gen- 
eral Hamilton's  letter  of  the  20th. 

'*  It  was  required  by  the  position  in  which  the  controversy  waa 
placed  by  General  Hamilton  on  Friday  last,  and  I  was  immediately 
furnished  with  a  communication  demanding  a  personal  interview.  The 
necessity  of  this  measure  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Burr,  been 
diminished  by  the  General's  last  letter,  or  any  communication  which 
has  since  been  received.  I  am  consequently  again  instructed  to  deliver 
you  a  message,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  receive  it 
I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  be  bo  good  as  to  inform  me  at  what  hour  I 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

'*  Tour  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

«W.  P.  VAN  NESS. 
'^Nathavhl  Psndlbton,  Esq.,  Jujie  26.'^ 
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This  reply  vas  given  on  the  sai 
Pendleton : 

"June  26,  1804.— Sib:  I  h»ve  cotntnumca 
did  me  tliG  honour  to  irrile  to  me  of  this  da 
The  eipccUtions  now  disclosed  on  the  part  of 
him  to  hnrc  grestly  eztcDded  the  originil  gn 
■te>d  of  presenting  a  parliruUr  and  definite  o 
to  lini  >t  nothing  less  than  an  inqaisition  i 
OonTeriations,  as  well  as  others,  through  the 
Cjnaintannc  wilb  Colonel  Burr. 

"  While  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  partk 
he  thinks  it  inadroiaaiblc  that  ho  should  he  ex| 
u  to  every  thing  that  be  may  possibly  havi 
diaricCcr  of  Colonel  Ituir,  at  any  time,  or  upo 
he  is  not  conscious  that  any  charges  which 
pr^udiec  of  Colonel  Burr  hare  originated  wil 
may  haTc  been  so  considered,  and  which  has 
plained  between  Colonel  Burr  and  himeelf,  j'e 
qDestioncI  generally  as  to  any  rumours  which 
to  the  character  of  Colonel  Bnrr,  without  Bp 
nmoun.  many  of  them  probably  unknown  to 

"lie  does  not,  howe<rer,  mean  to  authoriH 
real  nature  of  hie  conduct  in  relation  to  Coloi 
■o  loose  and  vague  a  basis  of  explanation,  an 
jngnets  to  cone  to  a  satisfactory,  provided  it 
modation. 

"  His  objection  is,  the  very  indeflnite  grc 
has  assumed,  in  which  he  is  sorry  to  be  abb 
of  premeditated  hostility. 

"  Presuming,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  adhi 
Die  to  receive  the  message  which  you  have  it  i 

"  For  this  purpose  I  shall  be  at  home  i 
morrow  morning,  from  eight  (o  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  havo  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  you 
"NATHAK 

"W.  P.  T4M  Nibs,  Bbo." 


•  Ti»  not  unworthy  of  notiGe,  that  on  tha  verj 
Bamiltoii,  who  had  been  eonrallsd  by  a  poor,  iUil 
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Van  Ness  answered  the  following  day : 

"  Sir  : — The  letter  which  I  bad  the  honour  to  receive  firom  7011^ 
under  date  of  yesterday,  states  among  other  things,  that  in  General 
Hamilton's  opinion,  Col.  Burr  has  taken  a  very  indefinite  ground,  in 
which  he  evinces  nothing  short  of  predetermined  hostility,  and  that 
General  Hamilton  thinks  it  inadmissible  that  the  inquiry  should  ex- 
tend to  his  confidential  as  well  as  other  conversations.  In  this  CoL 
Burr  can  only  reply,  that  secret  whispers,  traducing  his  fame  and  im- 
peaching  his  honor,  are,  at  least  equally  injurious  with  slanders  pub* 
licly  uttered :  that  Gen.  Hamilton  had,  at  no  time  and  in  no  place,  a 
right  to  use  any  such  injurious  expressions,  and  that  the  partial  ama- 
tive he  is  disposed  to  give  with  the  reservations  he  wishes  to  make,  are 
proofs  that  he  has  done  the  injury  specified. 

*'  Col.  Burr's  request  was,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed  in  a  form 
the  most  simple,  in  order  that  General  Hamilton  might  give  to  the 
afi&ir  that  course  to  which  he  might  be  induced  by  his  temper  and  his 
knowledge  of  facts.  Col.  Burr  trusted  with  confidence,  that  firom  the 
frankness  of  a  soldier  and  the  candour  of  a  gentleman,  he  might  expect 
an  ingenuous  declaration.  That  if,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  General 
Hamilton  had  used  expressions  derogatory  to  his  honor,  he  would 
have  had  the  magnanimity  to  retract  them ;  and  that  if,  from  his  lan- 
guage, injurious  inference  had  been  improperiy  drawn,  he  would  have 
perceived  the  propriety  of  correcting  errors,  which  might  thus  hate 
been  widely  diffused.  With  these  impressions,  CoL  Burr  was  greatly 
surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  which  he  considered  as  evasive,  and 
which  in  manner  he  deemed  not  altogether  decorous.  In  one  ex- 
pectation however  he  was  not  wholly  deceived,  for  the  close  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton's  letter  contained  an  intimation  that  if  CoL  Burr  should 
dislike  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  or  deny,  he  was  ready  to  meet  the 
consequences.    This  Col.  Burr  deemed  a  sort  of  defiance,  and  uroald 

walks  of  life,  wrote  this  note :  **  Dbab  Sib  :  I  ahonld  like  to  see  yon  on  the 
subject  of  a  poor  fellow,  Peter  Drinker,  who  says  yon  have  been  employed  for 
him,  and  appears  nnfortonate,  which  is  bis  title  to  my  attention.  Yonrs 
truly,  A.  H.,  Jnne  26,  1804.  P.  G.  Stutvebamt,  Esq." — ^This  much  respected 
gentleman  relates  :  **  I  reproved  the  man  for  the  (k-eedom  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged, and  undertook  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  troubling  General 
Hamilton  with  his  oonoems.  His  reply  was,  *  Oh  no^  sir ;  he  treated  me  yvj 
kmdly.' 
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have  felt  justified  in  making  it  the  basis  of  an  immediate  message. 
But  as  the  communication  contained  something  concerning  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  request :  as  he  belicTed  it  rather  the  offspring  of  false 
pride  than  of  reflection ;  and  as  he  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  pro- 
oeed  to  extremities  while  any  other  hope  remained,  his  request  was  re- 
peated in  terms  more  explicit  The  replies  and  propositions  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  Ilamilton  have,  in  Col.  Burr's  opinion,  been  oonstantly  m 
substance  the  same. 

^  Col.  Burr  disavows  all  motives  of  premeditated  hostility,  a  charge 
by  which  he  thinks  insult  added  to  injury.  He  feels  as  a  gentleman 
should  feel  when  his  honor  is  impeached  or  assailed;  and  withoiit 
sensations  of  hostility  or  wishes  of  revenge,  he  is  determined  to  vindi- 
cate that  honour  at  such  hazard  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands. 

*^  The  length  to  which  this  correspondence  has  extended,  only  tend* 
ing  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory  redress,  earnestly  desired  cannot  be 
obtained,  he  deems  it  useless  to  offer  any  proposition,  except  the  simple 
message  which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  to  deliver. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  and  >ery 

hnmble  servant 

'   «W.  P.  VAN  NESS. 
"  Wednewiay  morning,  June  27, 1804." 

With  this  answer  a  challenge  was  delivered.  The  let* 
ter  of  Van  Ness  was  laid  before  Hamilton  the  same  eve- 
ning ;  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  Pendleton  was  re- 
quested to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning  to  hold  a 
further  conference. 

Hamilton  at  this  conference  said  that  he  had  not 
understood  whether  the  message  and  answer  were  defini- 
tive, or  whether  another  meeting  was  to  be  had  for  that 
purpose. 

Under  the  latter  impression,  and,  as  the  last  letter 
contained  matter  that  naturally  led  to  animadversion,  he 
gave  Pendleton  a  paper  of  remarks  to  be  communicated 
to  Van  Ness,  if  the  state  of  the  affair  rendered  it  proper. 

"  Remarks  on  the  letter  of  June  27, 1804. — Whether  the 
observations  on  this  letter  are  designed  merely  to  justify 
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the  result  which  is  indicated  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  ot 
may  be  intended  to  give  an  opening  for  rendering  any 
thing  explicit  which  may  have  been  deemed  vague  here- 
tofore, can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  sequel.  At  any  rate 
it  appears  to  me  necessary  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  therefore  authorized  to  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  written  or  verbal,  there  has  been 
no  intention  to  evade,  defy,  or  insult,  but  a  sincere  dis- 
position to  avoid  extremities,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
propriety.  With  this  view.  Gen.  Hamilton  has  been 
ready  to  enter  into  a  frank  and  free  explanation  on  any 
and  every  object  of  a  specific  nature :  but  not  to  answer 
a  general  and  abstract  inquiry  embracing  a  period  too 
long  for  any  accurate  recollection,  and  exposing  him  to 
unpleasant  criticisms  from,  or  unpleasant  discussions  with, 
any  and  every  person,  who  may  have  understood  him  in 
an  unfavorable  sense.  This  (admitting  that  he  could 
answer  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  to  Col.  Burr,) 
he  should  deem  inadmissible  in  principle  and  precedent, 
and  humiUating  in  practice.  To  this  therefore  he  can 
never  submit.  Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  slan- 
ders said  to  be  in  circulation.  Whether  they  are  openly 
or  in  whispers,  they  have  a  form  and  shape  and  might  be 
specified. 

'*  If  the  alternative  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  the  letter 
is  definitively  tendered,  it  must  be  accepted  :  the  time, 
place,  and  manner,  to  be  afterwards  regulated.  I  should 
not  think  it  right  in  the  midst  of  a  Circuit  Court  to  with- 
draw my  services  from  those  who  may  have  confided 
important  interests  to  me,  and  expose  them  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  seeking  other  Counsel,  who  may  not  have 
time  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  their  cases.  I  shall 
also  want  a  little  time  to  make  some  arrangements  re* 
specting  my  own  affairs." 
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In  an  interview  of  the  same  day,  after  explaining  the 
causes  which  had  induced  General  Hamilton  to  suppose 
that  the  state  of  the  affair  did  not  render  it  improper, 
Pendleton  offered  this  paper  to  Van  Ness.  He  declined 
receiving  it,  alleging  that  he  considered  the  correspondence 
as  being  closed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  message  he  had 
delivered.  Pendleton  then  stated  to  Van  Ness  the  rea- 
sons given  in  these  ''Remarks"  by  General  Hamilton  for 
postponing  the  meeting  until  the  close  of  the  Circuit ;  and 
as  that  was  uncertain,  engaged  to  apprise  him  when  the 
meeting  would  be  convenient*  This  proposal  could  not 
be  rejected. 

During  the  Circuit,  Hamilton  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
contemplating  the  probable  issue  of  the  affair  drew  up  a 
document  to  be  opened  in  that  event. 

"  On  my  expected  interview  with  Col.  Burr,  I  think  it 
proper  to  make  some  remarks  explanatory  of  my  conduct, 
motives,  and  views. 

'*  I  was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  interview 
for  the  most  cogent  reasons : 

'^I.  My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  it  would  ever  give 
me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow 
creature  in  a  private  combat  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

**  2.  My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me, 
and  my  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  in 
various  views. 

**  3.  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors ; 
who,  in  case  of  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my 
property,  may  be  in  some  degree  sufferers.  I  did  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  as  a  man  of  probity,  lightly  to  ex- 
pose them  to  this  hazard. 

'*  4.  I  am  conscious  of  no  i7/  toill  to  Col.  Burr,  distinct 
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from  political  opposition,  which,  as  I  trust,  has  proceeded 
from  pure  and  upright  motives. 

''  Lastly,  I  shall  hazard  much  and  can  possibly  gain 
nothing  by  the  issue  of  the  interview. 

^But  it  was,  as  I  conceive,  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
it  There  were  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  thing,  and 
artificial  embarrassments,  from  the  manner  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  CoL  Burr. 

**  Intrinsic^  because  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  mj 
animadversions  on  the  political  principles,  character,  and 
views  of  Col.  Burr,  have  been  extremely  severe ;  and  on 
different  occasions,  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have 
made  very  unfavorable  criticisms  on  particular  instances 
of  the  private  conduct  of  this  gentleman. 

**  In  proportion  as  these  impressions  were  entertained 
with  sincerity,  and  uttered  with  motives  and  for  purposes 
which  might  appear  to  me  commendable,  would  be  the 
difficulty  (until  they  could  be  removed  by  evidence  of 
their  being  erroneous,)  of  explanation  or  apology.  The 
disavowal  required  of  me  by  Col.  Burr,  in  a  general  and 
indefinite  form,  was  out  of  my  power,  if  it  had  really  been 
proper  for  me  to  submit  to  be  so  questioned ;  but  I  was 
sincerely  of  opinion,  that  this  could  not  be ;  and  in  this 
opinion,  I  was  confirmed  by  that  of  a  very  moderate  and 
judicious  friend  whom  I  consulted.  Besides  that.  Col. 
Burr  appeared  to  me  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  a  tone 
unnecessarily  peremptory  and  menacing,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, positively  oflfensive.  Yet  I  wished,  as  far  as  might 
be  practicable,  to  leave  a  door  open  to  accommodation. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  inferred  from  the.  written  commu- 
nications made  by  me,  and  by  my  directions,  and  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Van  Ness 
and  myself,  which  arose  out  of  the  subject. 

^  I  am  not  sure,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
Vol.  VIL— 62 
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did  not  go  further  in  the  attempt  to  accommodate,  than  a 
punctilious  delicacy  will  justify.  If  so,  I  hope  the  motives 
I  have  stated  will  excuse  me. 

*^  It  is  not  my  design,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  affix  any 
odium  on  the  conduct  of  Col.  Burr,  in  this  case.  He 
doubtless  has  heard  of  animadversions  of  mine  which  bore 
very  hard  upon  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  usual 
they  were  accompanied  with  some  falsehoods.  He  may 
have  supposed  himself  under  a  necessity  of  acting  as  be 
has  done.  I  hope  the  grounds  of  his  proceeding  have 
been  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience. 

''I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  world  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  censured  him  on 
light  grounds,  nor  from  unworthy  inducements.  I  cer- 
tainly have  had  strong  reasons  for  what  I  may  have  said, 
though  it  is  possible,  that  in  some  particulars,  I  may  have 
been  influenced  by  misconstruction  or  misinformation.  It 
is  also  my  ardent  wish,  that  I  may  have  been  more  mis- 
taken than  I  think  I  have  been ;  and  that  he,  by  his  future 
conduct,  may  show  himself  worthy  of  all  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  prove  an  ornament  and  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try. As  well,  because  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  in- 
jured Col.  Burr,  however  convinced  myself  that  my  opin- 
ions and  declarations  have  been  well  founded,  as  from  my 
general  principles  and  temper  in  relation  to  similar  aflfairs, 
I  have  resolved,  if  our  interview  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  the  opportunity,  to 
reserve  and  throw  away  my  first  fire,  and  I  have  thoughts 
even  of  reserving  my  second  fire — and  thus  giving  a  double 
opportunity  to  Col.  Burr  to  pause  and  to  reflect.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  explanations 
on  the  ground.  Apology  from  principle,  I  hope,  rather 
than  pride,  is  out  of  the  question. 

'*To  those  who,  with  me,  abhorring  the  practice  of  duet 
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ling,  may  think  that  I  ought  on  no  account  to  have  added 
to  the  number  of  bad  examples,  I  answer,  that  my  rehh 
live  situation,  as  well  in  public  as  private,  enforcing  all 
the  considerations  which  constitute  what  men  of  the  world 
denominate  honour,  imposed  on  me,  (as  I  thought,)  a  pecu- 
liar necessity  not  to  decline  the  call.  The  ability  to  be 
in  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting 
good,  in  those  crises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely 
to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  con- 
formity with  public  prejudice,  in  this  particular.    A.  H.'* 

That  the  last  of  the  reasons  stated  in  this  paper  was 
the  most  cogent  in  determining  the  course  which  was 
taken,  when  the  strength  of  Hamilton's  impression  that  a 
great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  was  impending, 
can  not  be  questioned.  Every  probability  existed,  dur- 
ing the  conflict  that  was  being  waged  in  Europe,  from 
the  estimate  which  Buonaparte  had  formed  of  the  Admin- 
istration, from  its  subservience  to  France,  and  intense 
settled  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  that  a  war  with 
that  power  would  be  the  consequence.  So  disastrous  a 
jeopardy  of  the  immense  interests  of  this  nation  Hamilton 
had  by  his  counsels  previously  prevented,  and  might  again 
prevent ;  or,  should  war  come,  he  might  lead  its  arms  to 
victory,  and  thus  he  felt  that  his  services  might  be  useful 
"  in  effecting  good." 

But  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war  more  immediately 
pressed  upon  his  mind.  Of  the  existence  of  a  project  to 
dissolve  the  Union  he  had  decisive  evidence,  and  of  Burr*s 
privity  to  it.  His  long  formed,  fixed  conviction,  that  Burr 
was  a  person,  whose  object  was  "  to  throw  things  into  con- 
fusion that  he  may  *  ride  the  storm  and  direct  the  whirl- 
wind,' "  is  seen  in  his  early  communication  to  Washing- 
ton.^   His  recent  declaration  to  an  Eastern  Federalist 

*  Infirm  ▼.  60.    Hamilton  to  Washington,  Angnst  18,  1792. 
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of  leading  influence  that  ^  Burr  would  ncTer  be  contented 
until  his  head  was  encircled  with  a  diadem,** — the  reason 
assigned  by  him  to  the  Federalists  in  their  conference, 
for  withholding  their  support  from  Burr  as  Governor^  that 
^causes  are  leading  to  an  opinion  that  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  is  expedient,  and  that  it  would  probably  suit 
•Burr's'  views  to  promote  this  result,  to  be  the   chief  of 
the  Northern  portion;" — the  warm  appeals  to  sectional 
feelings  continued  since  the  defeat  of  Burr  in  New  York 
down  to  the  very  hour  when  Burr's  hostile  correspond- 
ence  was  opened  with  him  ;  these  all  explain  Hamilton's 
reluctance  to  expose  his  life,  at  a  moment  when  he  be- 
lieved the  Union  was  in  danger — all  explain   his  recent 
public  avowal  that  *'he  would  never  again  accept  of  any 
office  whatever,  either  under  the  General  or  State  Gk>v- 
ernment,  unless  called  upon  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or 
ctt7t7  toar,"  and  all  point  directly  to  these  as  the   ^  crises 
of  our  public  affairs  which  seemed  '  to  him '  likely  to  bap- 
pen,"  when  *'  his  ability  to  be  useful,  whether  in  resisting 
mischief  or  effecting  good  would  probably  be  inseparable 
from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice"  in  accepting 
this  challenge.     lie  has  already  been  seen  warning,  in 
private,  officers  of  the  old  army  against  this  threatened 
danger,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  been 
beard,  had  the  crisis,  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  life   pre- 
vented, happened,  as  President  of  the  Cincinnati  invoking 
his  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  their  recent 
commander-in-chief  rallying  the  officers  of  the  late  dis- 
banded army,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

This  was  the  leading,  commanding  view,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  other  considerations,  he  felt  imposed 
upon  him  "  a  peculiar  necessity  not  to  decline  this  caU." 

**  Conscious  of  no  ill-will "  to  Burr ;  '*  with  moral  and 
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religious  principles  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
duelling;"  unwilling  "to  add  to  the  number  of  bad  ex- 
amples," he  went  quite  as  far  in  his  attempt  to  accommo- 
date as  delicacy  would  permit.  He  did  not  seek,  he  did 
all  that  was  possible  in  his  situation,  to  avoid  this  issue, 
for  he  regarded  it  not  as  a  private  quarrel.  Nor  was  it  so. 
His  quarrel  was  the  quarrel  of  his  Country.  It  was  the 
last  act  in  the  great  drama  of  his  life. — It  was  the  deliber- 
ate sacrifice  of  that  life  for  his  country's  welfare — a  sacri- 
fice, which,  by  overwhelming  his  antagonist  with  the  exe- 
crations of  the  American  people,  prevented  a  civil  war, 
and  saved  from  "  dismemberment "  this  great  Republic.* 

While  Hamilton  was  engaged  in  the  closing  duties  of 
his  life.  Burr,  as  previously  stated,  was  daily  seen  to  con- 
tinue to  practice  with  his  pistol  at  targets  in  his  garden. 
It  was  while  passing  at  this  time  his  residence,  after  mak- 
ing a  call  of  importance  on  his  way  to  the  Grange,  that 
recalling  to  his  recollection  some  untold  incident,  as  his 
eye  dwelt  on  the  green,  sunny  parapet  near  it,  the  word 
"gratitude"  escaped  Hamilton's  lips,  and  he  then  fell  into 
a  continued  reverie. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  Hamilton  and  Burr  met  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ofl[iciating 
as  President-General  of  the  Society ;  and,  except  that  his 
manner  was  more  than  usually  aflfectionate,  with  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness.  He  was  urged  to  sing,  and  he 
replied, — **  Well — you  shall  have  it."    He  sang  once  bis 

*  In  a  spontaneoas  tribute  **  to  the  nnrallied  integritj,  transcendent  talent, 
and  eminent  seryices  of  this  great  man,  as  duly  appreciated  by  all  persons 
here/'  that  distinguished  person,  Dewitt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  YoHe, 
speaks  of  Hamilton's  **  sealons  and  honorable  attachment  to  the  Union  of  theie 
States,  and  of  the  ditorganmng  tehemesj  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  a|^ 
prebend,  art  m  offUatum  to  destroy  this  palladium  of  our  national  safety,  tlib 
guarantee  of  our  National  glory." 
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favorite  song,  **  The  Drum.**  Burr  conversed  little,  did 
not  mingle  with  the  company,  and,  except  when  he  spoke 
and  put  on  his  gracious  smile,  his  countenance  w^as  that  of 
a  **  disappointed,  mortified  man.**  The  single  thing  which 
aroused  him  was  the  song  of  Hamilton.  Sitting  on  his 
leA,  he  raised  his  head,  and  placed  himself  in  a  posture 
of  attention.     Hamilton  sang  with  his  usual  glee.* 

On  Saturday  he  repaired  to  the  Grange ;  and  well  is 
remembered,  the  tone  in  which  as  he  rode  along  he  de- 
plored to  a  friend  the  machinations  that  he  feared.  **  If,** 
he  said,  at  the  close  of  a  deeply  interesting  conversation ; 
**If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken,  it  would  break  my 
heart."  On  that  day  he  had  invited  four  guests  to  his 
bouse.  Colonel  Trumbull,  one  of  the  earliest  aids  of  Wash- 
ington, who  he  had  learned  was  about  to  visit  Boston,  and 
bis  wife.  Colonel  Smith  and  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  John 
Adams,  perhaps  thus  to  evince  to  the  late  President  his 
desire  to  part  with  him  in  peace. 

In  the  course  of  a  simple  repast,  this  incident  is  related 
io  have  occurred  :  "  General,**  observed  Smith,  **  do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  notion  not  to  have  the  birds  killed 
on  your  place  7  "  "  Yes,**  Hamilton  replied,  •*  and  I  will 
protect  them  as  long  as  I  live.**  Smith  had  heard  of  the 
intended  meeting.  His  countenance  fell,  and  he  was 
silent  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  dinner,  when 
they  were  alone,  Hamilton  turned  to  Trumbull,  and,  look- 
ing at  him  with  deep  meaning,  said :  "  You  are  going  to 

•  Colonel  Trumbull  abo  states  in  his  **  Life,  p.  244,"  "  On  the  4th  of  Jnlj, 
I  dined  with  the  Society  of  the  Cindonati,  my  old  military  comrades ;  and 
Uien  met,  among  others,  General  Hamilton  and  Col.  Bnrr.  The  singolarity 
of  their  manner  was  observed  by  all,  but  few  had  any  suspicion  of  the  cause. 
Bnrr,  contrary  to  his  wont,  was  silent,  gloomy,  sour,  while  Hamilton  entered 
with  glee  into  all  the  gaiety  of  a  ooDYiTiai  party,  and  even  aaqg  an  old  mili« 
taiy  song.** 
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Boston.  You  will  see  the  principaU  men  there.  Tell 
them  from  me,  as  my  request,  for  God's  sake,  to  cease 
these  conversations  and  threatenings  about  a  separation 
of  the  Union.  It  must  hang  together  as  long  as  it  can 
be  made  to." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  before  the  beat  of  the  day,  he 
walked  with  his  wife  over  all  the  pleasant  scenes  of  bis 
retreat.  On  his  return  to  the  house,  his  family  being  as- 
sembled, he  read  the  morning  service  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  The  intervening  hours  till  evening  were  spent 
in  kind  companionship ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  gath- 
ering around  him  his  children  under  a  near  tree,  he  laid 
with  them  upon  the  grass  until  the  stars  shone  down  from 
the  heavens. 

Monday  he  returned  to  the  city.  After  disposing  of 
the  more  urgent  of  his  clients,  he  drew  up  a  statement  of 
his  affairs  and  prepared  his  will.  At  the  moment  he  was 
executing  it,  a  friend  came  in  and  related  to  him  his  fear 
of  an  intended  fraud.  Hamilton  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  said,  ^  Let  us  walk  past  the  counting-room  of  these 
people.  Perhaps,  on  seeing  us  together,  they  may  think 
it  expedient  to  do  you  justice.''   The  expedient  succeeded. 

The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
his  friend  of  many  years,  who  had  been  the  channel  of 
his  most  useful  communications  on  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try ;  thus  showing  that,  to  the  latest  moment,  his  thoughts 
were  upon  that  which  had  formed  the  leading  topic  of 
the  Federalist — "  the  utility  of  the  Union  to  the  political 
prosperity  of  the  whole  American  people.*' 

*'  New  York,  July  10,  1804.— My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  you  since  we  last  saw  each 
other — that  of  the  latest  date  being  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May. 
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**  I  have  had  on  hand  for  some  time  a  long  letter  to 
you,  explaining  my  view  of  the  course  and  tendency  of 
oar  politics,  and  my  intentions  as  to  my  own  future 
conduct. 

**  But  my  plan  embraced  so  large  a  range,  that,  owing 
to  much  avocation,  some  indifferent  health,  and  a  growing 
distaste  for  politics,  the  letter  is  still  considerably  short 
of  being  finished.  I  write  this  now  to  satisfy  you  that 
want  of  regard  for  you  has  not  been  the  cause  .of  nay 
silence. 

"  I  will  here  express  but  one  sentiment,  which  is,  that 
Dismemberment  of  our  Empire  will  be  a  clear  sacrifice 
of  great  positive  advantages,  without  any  counterbalan- 
cing good ;  administering  no  relief  to  pur  real  disease, 
which  is  Democracy  ;  the  poison  of  which,  by  a  subdi- 
vision, will  only  be  the  ipore  concentred  in  each  part,  and 
consequently  the  more  virulent. 

^  King  is  on  his  way  to  Boston,  where  you  may  chance 
to  see  him,  and  hear  from  himself  his  sentiments.  God 
bless  you.  A.  H." 

*'  The  last  thing  he  did  in  his  office,''  it  is  related,  ^  he 
did  at  my  desk  and  by  my  side.  Even  the  place  seems 
sacred  to  my  memory.  General  Hamilton  came  to  my 
desk  in  the  tranquil  manner  usual  with  him,  and  gave  me 
a  business  paper  with  his  instructions.  I  saw  no  change 
in  his  appearance."  * 

Thence  after  waiting  upon  his  faithful  friend,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  at  the  close  of  an  entertainment  given  by  him, 
he  made  his  last  visit.  It  was  to  Colonel  Troup,  the 
companion  of  his  early  years.  **  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
deportment  manifested  such  composure  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  as  to  leave  me,**  Troup  relates,  **  without  any 

*  Letter  of  Jndali  Hammond,  •  detk  in  the  office. 
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suspicion  of  the  rencontre  that  was  depending ;  his  man- 
ner  having  an  air  of  peculiar  earnestness  and  solicitude.** 
He  then  returned  to  his  abode  in  the  city*  where  he  wrote 
this  farewell  to  his  wife  : 

"  This  letter,  my  dear  Eliza,  will  not  be  delivered  to 
you,  unless  I  shall  first  have  terminated  my  earthly  ca« 
reer,  to  begin,  as  I  humbly  hope,  from  redeeming  grace 
and  divine  mercy,  a  happy  immortality. 

"  If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  avoided  the 
interview,  my  love  for  you  and  my  precious  children 
would  have  been  alone  a  decisive  motive.  But  it  was 
not  possible,  without  sacrifices  which  would  have  rendered 
roe  unworthy  of  your  esteem.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
pangs  I  feel  from  the  idea  of  quitting  you,  and  exposing 
you  to  the  anguish  I  know  you  would  feel.  Nor  could  I 
dwell  on  the  topic,  lest  it  should  unman  me. 

**  The  consolations  of  Religion,  my  beloved,  can  alone 
support  you  ;  and  these  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  Fly 
to  the  bosom  of  your  God,  and  be  comforted. 

"  With  my  last  idea  I  shall  cherish  the  sweet  hope  of 
meeting  you  in  a  better  world. 

*•  Adieu,  best  of  wives — best  of  women. 

*'  Embrace  all  my  darling  children  for  me. 

"  Ever  yours, 

*^Mr8.  Hamilton,  A.  H. 

"  July  10,  1804." 

In  the  evening  Colonel  Pendleton  came  to  him. 
Several  days  before,  Hamilton  informed  him  that  ''he 
had  doubts  whether  he  would  not  receive  and  not  return 
his  antagonist's  first  fire.'*  Pendleton  remonstrated,  urg^ 
ing  the  danger  he  would  incur,  and  that  every  ground  of 
accommodation,  not  humiliating,  had  been  proposed  and 
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rejected.  Hamilton  said  that  be  would  not  decide  lightly, 
but  take  time  to  deliberate  fully.  This  purpose  was  in- 
cidentally mentioned  at  subsequent  conversations;  but 
this  evening  Hamilton  informed  his  friend,  ''  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  fire  at  Colonel  Burr  the  first 
time,  l>ut  to  receive  his  fire  and  to  fire  in  the  air.  Pen- 
dleton again  urged  him,  repeating  his  former  arguments. 
His  final  answer  was,  '*  My  friend,  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
religious  scrvpky  and  does  not  admit  of  reasoning.  It  is 
useless  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  as  my  purpose  is  defin- 
itively fixed." 

When  Pendleton  left  him,  he  penned  these  last  lines : 

"  My  Beloved  Eliza  :  Mrs.  Mitchel  is  the  person  in 
the  world  to  whom,  as  a  friend,  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  I  have  not  hitherto  done  my  duty  to  her. 
But  resolved  to  repair  my  omission  to  her  as  much  as 
possible,  I  have  encouraged  her  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  intend,  if  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  to  render  the 
evening  of  her  days  comfortable. 

**  But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  put  this  out  of  my 
power,  and  to  enable  you  hereafter  to  be  of  service  to 
her,  I  entreat  you  to  do  it,  and  to  treat  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  sister. 

"  This  is  my  second  letter. 

"  The  scruples  of  a  Christian  have  determined  me  to 
expose  my  own  life  to  any  extent,  rather  than  subject 
myself  to  the  guilt  of  taking  the  life  of  another.  This 
much  increases  my  hazards,  and  redoubles  my  pangs  for 
you. 

"  But  you  had  rather  I  should  die  innocent  than  live 
guilty.  Heaven  can  preserve  me,  and  I  humbly  hope 
will ;  but,  in  the  contrary  event,  I  charge  you  to  remem- 
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ber  that  you  are  a  Christian.     God's  will  be  done !     The 
will  of  a  merciful  God  must  be  good.     Once  more, 

**  Adieu,  my  darling,  darling  wife. 
"  Mrs.  Hamilton.  A.  H. 

"  Tuesday  evenings  10  6*  clock  J** 

He  then  descended  from  his  study,  entered  a  parloufi 
and  looking  pensively,  a  few  moments,  upon  one  of  his 
sons,  then  a  child,  as  he  leaned  over  his  book,  he  smiling 
asked  him  if  he  would  sleep  with  him.  He  soon  retired, 
and  placing  his  little  hands  in  his  own,  he  repeated  with 
him  the  Lord's  prayer.     His  child  fell  asleep  in  his  arms* 

At  day  break  he  arose  quietly,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  His  manner  on  the  way  was  calm, 
collected,  composed.  He  said  little,  except,  when  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  his  attendant  friend  and  of  his  Sur^ 
geon,  he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and 
spoke  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  city. 

It  was  nearly  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  boat 
with  his  party  reached  the  Weahawk  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
the  spot  where  three  years  before  his  eldest  son  had 
fallen.  There  were  seen  Burr  in  a  silken  dress  and  Van 
Ness  who  had  been  employed,  their  coats  off,  clearing  an 
opening  through  the  trees. 

The  parties  in  a  few  moments  were  at  their  appointed 
stations.  On  Pendleton  the  lot  was  cast  for  the  choice 
of  position,  and  to  give  the  word.  When  Hamilton  re- 
ceived his  pistol,  he  was  asked  by  his  second,  if  he  would 
have  the  hair  spring  set.  His  answer  was  "Not  this 
time." — Burr,  on  the  signal,  raised  his  arm  slowly — de- 
liberately took  his  aim,  and  fired.  His  ball  entered 
Hamilton's  right  side  ;  he  raised  himself  involuntarily, 
turned  a  little  to  the  left,  at  which  moment  his  pistol 
went  off,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face.     Burr  advanced  tow- 
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ard  him,  then,  without  speaking,  ti 
urged  from  the  field  by  his  second 
As  the  surgeon  hastened  to  Hacnil 
cool  precaution,  covered  his  princi]; 
to  intercept  the  view. 

"  When  called  to  him,"  Dr.  Hosi 
him  half  sitting  on  the  ground,  supp 
Pendleton.  His  countenance  of  ( 
ibrget.  He  had  at  that  instant  just 
—'This  is  B  mortal  wound  ;'  when 
ently  lifeless.  The  ball  was  ascer 
a  vital  part.  His  pulses  were  not  t 
tktn  was  suspended,  no  motion  in  h 
tible.  He  was  immediately  conveyt 
tbe  margin  of  the  river  bank  and 
After  passing  not  far  from  the  shoj 
pliances,  some  imperfect  efforts  to 
festcd.  In  a  few  minutes  he  sighed 
His  eyes,  hardly  opened,  wandered 
any  objects.  To  our  great  joy  he 
viaion  is  indistinct,'  were  his  first 
lecovering  his  sight,  he  happened  to 
case  of  pistols,  and  observing  the  oi 
bis  hand  lying  outside,  he  eaid, '  Tal 
it  is  undischarged,  and  still  cocked  ; 
barm.  Pendleton  knows  (attempt 
towards  htm)  that  I  did  not  intend  t 
Pendleton  replied, '  I  have  already 
quainted  with  your  determination 
closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  calm  v 
to  speak,  nor  did  he  say  much  excef 
as  to  his  feelings.  Once  or  twice  hi 
of  his  pulse,  and  said  that  his  luwe 
all  feeling,  manifesting  that  be  ente 
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he  would  long  survive.  Perceiving  their  approach  to  the 
shore,  he  said, '  Let  Mrs.  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent 
for,  let  the  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her,  but  give  her 
hopes.*  Bayard,*  having  been  informed  by  his  servant 
that  Hamilton  had  crossed;  was  standing  on  the  shore  of 
his  retreat,  and  seeing  Pendleton  and  Hosack  alone  sitting 
up,  foreboding  the  result,  clasped  his  hands,,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Hamilton  alone  appeared  tranquil 
and  composed.  On  reaching  the  house  of  his  friend,  he 
became  more  languid, — complained  of  pain  in  his  back— 
and,  notwithstanding  repeated  anodynes,  his  sufferings 
during  the  whole  day  were  almost  intolerable.  At  his 
request  Bishop  Moore  was  invited  to  visit  him  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  Sacrament.  He  went,  but 
being  desirous  to  afford  time  for  reflection,  and  'to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  precipitancy,  did  not  comply  with 
his  desire — Mason  was  then  sent  for — ^  The  exchange,** 
this  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  relates,  ^  The  exchange 
of  melancholy  salutations  on  entering  the  apartment,  was 
succeeded  by  a  silence  which  Hamilton  broke,  saying, 
'  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  see  him  and  have  the  Sac* 
rament  administered  to  him,  and  that  this  was  still  his 
wish.'" — Mason  replied,  "That  it  gave  him  unutterable 
pain  to  receive  from  him  a  request  to  which  he  could  not 
accede ;  that,  in  the  present  instance,  a  compliance  was 
incompatible  with  all  his  obligations,  as  it  was  a  principle 
in  their  churches  never  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
privately  to  any  person  under  any  circumstances.**  He 
urged  it  no  further.  "I  then  remarked  to  him,  that  the 
Holy  Communion  is  an  exhibition  and  pledge  of  the  mer- 
cies which  the  Son  of  God  has  purchased ;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the   sign  does  not  exclude  from   the  mercies 

*  William  Bajard  of  the  great  mercantile  finn  ^'Leroy,  Bajaid  h 
McEven." 
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signiiiedy  which  were  accessible  to  him  by  faith  in  their 
gracious  Author."  "I  am  aware,"  he  said,  "of  that.  It 
is  only  as  a  sign  that  I  wanted  it."  A  short  pause  en- 
sued. Mason  resumed  the  discourse,  observing,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  address  to  you  in  your  affliction^  but  that  same 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  it  is  my  office  to 
preach  to  the  most  obscure  and  illiterate ;  thai  in  the 
sight  of  God  all  men  are  on  a  level,  as  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  his  glory ;  and  that  they  must  apply 
to  him  for  pardon  and  life,  as  sinners,  whose  only  refuge 
is  in  his  grace,  reigning  by  righteousness  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "I  perceive  it  to  be  so,"  he  said,  "I 
am  a  sinner ;  I  look  to  his  mercy."  "  I  then  adverted  to 
the  infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  propitiation  for 
sin,  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  sole 
channel  of  his  favor."  A  citation  from  Scripture  led  to  a 
mention  of  the  duel,  on  which  I  reminded  him,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  instructed  as  to  its  moral  aspect,  that  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  was  as  effectual,  and  as  necessary 
to  wash  away  the  transgression,  and  that  he  must  there, 
and  there  alone,  seek  peace  for  his  conscience.  He  as- 
sented with  strong  emotions  to  these  representations,  and 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  transaction.  "It 
was  always,"  he  said,  "against  my  principles.  I  used 
every  expedient  to  avoid  the  interview  ;  but  I  have  found, 
for  some  time  past,  that  my  life  must  be  exposed  to  that 
man.  I  went  to  the  field  determined  not  to  take  his  life.'* 
He  repeated  his  disavowal  of  all  intention  to  hurt  Burr, 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  in  recollecting  what  had  passed, 
and  his  humble  hope  of  forgiveness  from  his  God." 

"  I  recurred  to  the  topic  of  divine  compassion ;  the 
freedom  of  pardon  in  the  Redeemer  Jesus  to  perishing 
sinners.  *That  grace,  my  dear  General,  which  brings 
salvation  is  rich,  rich.'     'Yes,'  he  interrupted,  *it  is  rich 
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grace.'  •  And  on  that  grace,'  I  continued,  *  a  sinner  has 
the  highest  encouragement  to  repose  his  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  tendered  to  him  upon  the  surest  foundation ; 
the  Scripture  testifying  that  we  have  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Here,  the  General,  letting  go 
my  hand,  which  he  had  held  from  the  moment  I  sat  down 
at  his  bedside,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looking 
up  towards  Heaven,  said,  with  emphasis, '  I  have  a  tender 
reliance  on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  through  the  merits 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  He  replaced  nis  hand  in  mine, 
and,  appearing  somewhat  spent,  closed  his  eyes.  A  little 
after  he  fastened  them  on  me,  and  I  proceeded,  "  The 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  my  dear  Sir,  which  require 
no  abstruse  investigation,  but  faith  in  the  veracity  of  Gkxl 
who  cannot  lie,  are  best  suited  to  your  present  condition, 
and  they  are  full  of  consolation.'  *  I  feel  them  to  be  so,' 
he  replied.  I  then  repeated  these  texts  of  Scripture :  *  It 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  thfit 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  of 
sinners  the  chief.'  *  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember 
thy  sins.'  *  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,'  saith 
the  Lord  ;  *  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.'  'This,'  said  he,  *is  my  support.  Pray 
for  me.'  'Shall  I  pray  with  you?'  'Yes.'  I  prayed 
with  him,  and  heard  him  whisper  as  I  went  along  ;  which 
I  supposed  to  be  his  concurrence  with  the  petitions.  At 
the  conclusion  be  said,  *  Amen.     God  grant  it.' " 

"  Being  about  to  part  with  him,  I  told  him,  I  had  one 
request  to  make.  He  asked,  'What  it  was?'  I  an- 
swered, *  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his  afflic- 
tion, he  would  give  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of 
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duelling.'  *I  will/  said  he,  'I  hi 
eviclcnlly  anlicipating  the  event,  *ii 
vill  find  it  in  writing.  If  it  please 
■hall  do  il  in  a  manner  which  will  < 
of  its  reach  in  future.'  1  mcntiunt 
portancc  of  renouncing  every  oth 
eternal  world  but  the  mercy  of 
with  a  particular  reference  to  tl 
morning.  The  General  was  affec 
not  pursue  the  subject  any  furthe 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  wii 
DcsB,  which  indicated  an  increased 
I  then  took  my  leave.  He  preset 
aicly,  and  desired  to  see  me  again 
As  I  was  retiring,  he  lifted  up  his 
of  prayer,  and  said  feebly,  'God 
His  voice  sunk,  so  that  I  beard  not 
understood  him  to  quote  the  wor 
the  gospel,  and  to  end  the  sentence 
Bishop  Moore,  being  again  ret 
one  o'clock.  "  Upon  my  entering 
lent  prelate  relates,  "and  approa( 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  coi 
you  perceive  my  unfortunate  siluat 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  cii 
to  it.  It  is  my  dedrc  to  receive  th 
hands.  I  hope  you  will  not  concei 
pricty  in  my  request  T '  He  added 
past  been  the  wish  of  my  heart,  a 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
Church,  by  the  reception  of  that  I 
■erved  to  him,  that  he  must  be  ve 
cate  and  trying  situation  in  whic 
that  however  desirous  1  might  be  t< 
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a  fellow  mortal  in  distress,  still  it  was  my  duty  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  to  hold  up  the  law  of  God  as  para- 
mount to  all  other  law  ;  and  that  therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  sentiments,  I  must  unequivocally  condemn 
the  practice  which  had  brought  him  to  his  present  unhap- 
py condition.  He  acknowldged  the  propriety  of  these 
sentiments,  and  declared  that  he  viewed  the  late  trans- 
action with  sorrow  and  contrition.  I  then  asked  him, 
•  Should  it  please  God,  to  restore  you  to  health,  sir,  will 
you  never  be  again  engaged  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
will  you  employ  all  your  influence  in  society  to  discoun- 
tenance this  barbarous  custom  ? '  His  answer  was,  *  That, 
sir,  is  my  deliberate  intention."* 

The  bishop  proceeded  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  receiving  the  communion,  and  told  him  that 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  wished  to 
become  partakers  of  that  holy  ordinance,  his  inquiries 
could  not  be  made  in  language  more  impressive  than  that 
which  was  used  by  our  Church  :  "  Do  you  sincerely  re- 
pent of  your  sins  past  ?  Have  you  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  Christ  ?  And  are  you  disposed  to  live  in 
love  and  charity  with  all  men  ?  " 

"  He  lifted  up  his  bands,  and  said,  *  With  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  heart  I  can  answer  these  questions  in  the 
aflirmative.  I  have  no  ill  will  against  Colonel  Burr.  I 
met  him  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  do  him  no  harm.  I 
forgive  all  that  happened.'  I  then  observed  to  him,  that 
the  terrors  of  the  divine  law  were  to  be  announced  to  the 
obdurate  and  impenitent ;  but  that  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel  were  to  be  offered  to  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart ;  that  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
would  proceed  immediately  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

''The  communion  was  then  administered,  which  be 
Vol.  VII.— 63 
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received  with  great  devotion,  and  iiis  heart  afterwardf 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  rest.'** 

Meantime  Burr  had  recrossed  the  river,  and  riding  lo 
his  residence,  trifling  heartlessly  on  his  way,  immediately 
sent  a  note  to  a  gentleman  to  meet  him  on  some  ordinary 
business.  At  this  interview,  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  victim's  sufferings,  within  an  hour  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound — no  embarrassment  nor  regret 
was  discerned.  The  manner  was  so  cheerful  and  uncon- 
cerned that  the  visitor,t  when  he  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, denied  its  possibility,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
yield  it  credence. 

His  confidants  then  met  him.  He  offered  them  an 
excuse,  that  the  ball  had  not  passed  through  the  heart. 
Congratulations  followed,  and  then  open  exultation  in 
the  public  street  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 
^  Well,  do  you  not  shake,  do  you  not  tremble  7  "  said  one 
of  his  confidential  friends  on  the  day  of  the  duel,  to  a 
gentleman,  who  replied, "  Tremble  for  what  ?  "  **  For  the 
fate  of  your  leaders,  for  although  General  Hamilton  is  the 
firsts  he  is  not  the  last  that  is  to  fall." 

The  rumor  now  spread  far  and  wide.  The  city  was 
astonished,,  and  in  tears.;[      Mingled  lamentations  and 

*  The  CoDnecticnt  Cooraot,  whicb,  aa  most  of  the  gasettet  throogboot  the 
United  States,  was  in  moarning  columns,  states,  *'  The  bishop  then  went  to 
prayer.  Abont  twenty  gentlemen  were  present;  and  on  their  knees  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  implored  Heaven  to  bless  and  preserve  their  fHend.  Of  aU  who 
were  present,  the  (General  alone  appeared  tranquil  and  happy.  Heoaln^y 
bade  his  farewell,  and  begged  them  to  cease  from  moanuug^  for  he  was 
happy.** 

f  Nathaniel  Prime,  Esq. 

X  '*  Thus,**  Wolcott  wrote,  **  will  perish  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  or 
any  age.** — ^Again  :  **  He  suffers  great  pain  which  he  endures  like  a  hero.* 
'*  The  feelings  of  the  whole  community  are  agonized  beyond  desoiiption.  For 
the  first  time  enyy  is  silent — all  remambered  with  gratitude,  the  taleots  and 
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execrations  were  heard  on  every  aide.  From  ear  to 
ear  passed  no  other  sounds  than  *^  General  Hamilton  is 
killed." — ''Hamilton  is  dead,"— ** Hamilton  is  shot  by 
Burr."  The  rage  of  the  populace  arose.  Personal  vio- 
lence was  threatened,  and  the  tumult  was  only  stayed 
by  the  news  that  he  was  yet  alive  ; — that  perhaps,  it  was 
possible,  the  wound  might  Dot  prove  mortal. — Alarmed 
lest  the  citizens  should  be  upon  them,  Burr's  partisans  de- 
serted  him  and  dispersed.  After  writing  to  the  surgeon 
to  ascertain  the  probable  result,  the  principal  fled. 

Meanwhile  his  numerous  agonized  friends  crowded 
around  the  mansion  where  Hamilton  lay,  waiting  through 
the  sad  hours  each  change  in  his  pallid  countenance  with 
breathless  apprehension.  His  elder  comrades  of  the  Rev- 
olution were  tbere^— ^ray,  wondering  old  meHf  bowed 
with  years — remembering  him  a  youth  in  the  first  hours 
of  his  glorious  anticipations,  in  the  earliest  triumphs  of  his 
genius  and  his  valor.  The  loving,  sighing  companions  of 
his  later  years,  his  grateful  clients — the  many  witnesses 
of  his  benevolences  were  there.  They  sat  under  the  trees 
in  mourning,  silent  woe,  awaiting  the  issue,  as  though 
some  judgment  was  coming  upon  the  earth. 

At  his  bedside  were  his  wife  and  children-r-the  griev- 
ing clergy — his  tearful  physician — and  his  much-beloved 
Clarkson.* 

During  the  long — dreary — heavy  night,  he  had  some 
imperfect  sleep ;  but  the  succeeding  morning  his  symp- 
toms were  aggravated,  though  there  was  a  diminution  of 
pain.f  His  mind  retained  all  its  usual  strength  and  corn- 
services  of  the  deceased  hero,  and  mourn  the  untimelj  end  of  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  our  conntiy.'*     O.  Woloott,  July  12,  1804. 

*  General  Matthew  Clarkson.     In  the  Revolntion  distingqiahed  for  his 
chivalry.     In  after  life,  for  his  piety  and  eminent  yirtoes. 
f  Statement  of  Dr.  Hosack. 
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posure.  The  great  source  of  his  anxiety  seemed  to  be  in 
his  sympathy  with  his  half  distracted  wife  and  children. 
He  spoke  frequently  of  them — "My  beloved  wife  and 
children"  were  always  his  expressions.  But  his  fortitude 
triumphed  over  his  situation.  Once  indeed,  at  the  sight 
of  his  children  brought  to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in 
number,  his  utterance  forsook  him ;  he  opened  his  eyes, 
gave  them  one  look  and  closed  them  till  they  were  taken 
away.  He  alone  could  calm  the  frantic  grief  of  their 
mother:  "/Jememfter,  my  Eliza^  you  are  a  Christian^ 
were  the  expressions  with  which  he  frequently  addressed 
her  with  a  firm  voice,  but  in  a  pathetic  and  impressive 
manner,  in  words  and  tones  never  to  be  effaced  from  the 
memory. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  my  father  died. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Memoin  of  Home  of  JSiamilton. — Extract 

OAMBUBKBITH. — OOUNTT   OF  ATB. 

OAHBTTBKEirn.  I.  Waltbr  db  HAMILTON,  the  second  son 
of  the  first  Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  Dominus  de  Cadyow,  is 
stated  by  all  genealogists  and  peerage  writers  to  have  been 
the  first  of  this  family. 

He  had  a  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Third,  inter  BobertMni^ 
1390  et  1406,  of  a  tenement  of  land  in  the  city  of  Edin-  ^^•^  P-  ^ 
burgh.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

n.  David  Hamilton  of  Cambuskeith,  who  obtained 
from  his  uncle  (patronus)  Alan  Hamilton  of  Lethberd,* 
now  called  Larbart,  in  Linlithgowshire,  a  charter  of  the  Bob.  G«b. 
lands  of  Blaumead,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  superior,  o'Cmb.  t«T. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway  and  Annan- 
dale,  at  Peebles,  29th  January,  1411.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by, 

in.  James  Hamilton  of  Cambuskeith,  who  was  served 
heir  to  his  &ther  in  the  lands  of  Cambuskeith  in  1436. 
He  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Preston  and  Fingalton,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

*  The  lands  of  Larbart  were  originally  granted  to  his  grandfkther,  Sir 
Walter  fits-Gilbert  do  HamiltoD,  by  King  fiobert  the  Bmoe,  before  the  year 
1823. 
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IV.  John  Hamilton  of  Cambnskeith,  who 
Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  bj 
whom  he  had  a  son, 


^UtLj 


V.  Alexandeb  Hamilton  of  Cambnskeith,  who 
serred  heir  to  his  father  John,  in  1489.  He  is  meDtioned 
in  the  Acta  Auditorum,  of  date  24th  January.  1488.  He 
married  Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Conninghame  of 
Caprington,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons : 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

2.  William  Hamilton  of  Macknairstown,  afterwards  of 
Some  and  Sanquair. 

VI.  JonN  Hamilton  of  Gambuskeith,  who  had  a  char- 
Bic.  Lib.  ter  of  the  lands  of  Cambuskeith,  dated  10th  October,  1530; 

H  MO.'  ^^'  ^"^  another,  to  himself  and  Janet  Stewart  his  spouse^  ci 

the  mill  of  CarabuskciCh,  and  the  milnlands  thereof^  dated 

21st  September,  1532.    In  1542,  he  appears  as  one  of  the 

Beoffe  Aets  of  curators  to  young  James  Hamilton  of  Evandale,  whose 

2£'*4Sim  ^*^^^®'>  ^^^  James  of  Fynnart,  had  been  recently  ezecated 

on  an  alleged  charge  of  high  treason. 

Hollinshcad  says,  that  the  Laird  of  Cambnskeith  wvb 
HoU.  Chron.  at  the  battle  of  the  Butts,  fought  near  Glasgow,  in  1543, 
betwixt  the  Regent,  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  Eaii  of  Len- 
nox, and  that  he  was  the  only  person  of  note  who  was 
killed  on  the  side  of  the  former.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for 
we  find,  from  his  last  will  and  testament,  registered  in  the 
Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow,  22d  January,  1547-8, 
that  he  died  on  the  12th  September  of  the  preceding  year. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  his  wife's  name,  at  that 
time,  was  Joneta  Montgomery ;  fiom  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  married  twice. 
He  left  issue : 

1.  William^  his  successor. 

2.  Arthur,     )  both  mentioned  in  their  fkther's  teeta- 
1.  Elieaheth,]      ment. 


VH.  William  Hamilton  of  Cambnskeith,  who 
fetonred  heir  to  his  father  John,  in  154d. 

He  married  Christian  Farquhar,  daughter  of  the  Lafad 
of  Gilminscroft,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 

1.  John^  his  successor. 

Btt  AjT,       TTir.  John  Hamilton  of  Cambuskeith,    who    was 
serred  heir  to  his  father  William,  in  the  lands  of  Cambos-* 
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keith,  in  1561,  uid  to  his  gnndikther  John,  in  the  lands 
of  Pophill  tnd  Burnhill  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock  and 
baillery  of  Cunninghame,  on  the  let  May,  1572. 

He  had  a  charter,  *'  Johanni  Hamilton,  filio  GaUelmi  Uml  Sta.  Uh. 
Hamilton  de  Gamhoskeith,  terraram  de  Orange,  ect  in    512. 
vicecoroitatu  de  Are,''  dated  7th  May,  1588. 

He  married,  first^  Jane  Montgomery,  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Hazlehead,  hy  whom  he  had  issue : 

1.  John  his  heir. 

He  married,  secondly,  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew 
Stewart  of  Minto,  hy  whom  he  had, 

2.  David,  of  Ladieton, 

3.  Thomas^  of  Monktonhill. 
He  was  succeeded  by, 

IX.  John  Hamilton  of  Gambuskeith,  who  was  re- 
toured  heir  to  John,  his  great-grand&ther,  "  in  the  lands 
of  Ovirmure  and  Carlincraigs,  in  the  barony  of  London 
and  baillery  of  Cunninghame,"  3d  November,  1608. 

He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  William  Cunninghame 
of  CapringtOD,  (by  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of 
Some  and  Sanquar,)  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  His 
brother-in-law,  William  Cunninghame  of  Caprington,  got 
a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  in  1598,  of  the  ten  ponnd 
of  Gambuskeith,  said  to  have  been  obtained  not  in  the  fitir- 
est  manner,  but  which  did  not,  any  more  than  Caprington 
itself^  remain  long  with  this  branch  of  that  fiunily. 

On  the  death  of  John  of  Gambuskeith,  without  issue, 

IX.  David  Hamilton  of  Ladieton,  his  half-brother, 
became  the  representative  of  the  family.  He  was  first  de- 
signed of  Ladieton,  and  afterwards  of  Grange,  which  latter 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  title  of  the  &mily. 
These  lands  he  acquired  from  his  fiither  in  1571. 

He  married  Marion,  daughter  of  George  Campbell  of 
Stevenston-Campbell,  or  Ducathall,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 


X.  Albxandcr  Hamiltok  of  Orange,  who  was  re-  im^ B«t  Ayi 
toured  heir  to  his  father  David,  in  the  five  merk  land  of     ^ 
Grange  in  the  baillery  of  Cunninghame,  on  10th  January, 
1616. 

He  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ovirmure  and  Gaiiin-  ^^|^  ^ 
craigs  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  23d  June,  1615.  4^ 
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inq.  Bet  Ajr.       He  was  also  retoured  heir  to  his  uncle,  Thonuui  of 
^^  Monktonhill,  in  the  lands  of  Monktonhiil,  in  the  barooj 

of  Monkton,  23d  Fehnuuy,  1619. 

He  married  first,  Elizabeth  Crawford,  niece   to  the 
Laird  of  Lochnorris,  bj  whom  he  had  issue : 
1,  John,  his  heir. 

He  married,  secondly,  Margaret  Henries,  by  whom  he 
had. 
Ibid.  616  2.  Eohert,  who,  on  the  19th  December,  1661,  was  re- 

toured  heir  of  provision  of  his  father,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  his  mother,  Margaret  Herries,  in  the  lands  of  Monk- 
tonhill,  ect. 

Prot  B. 
Bobertoun.  XI.  Jonx  HAMILTON  of  Grange,  who  married  Maig»- 

ret,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Sandieholm.     She  was 

infeft,  in  her  virginity,  m  the  lands  of  Ladieton,  of  date 

22d  August,  1622. 

Com.  Bee.  He  died  before  his  father,  in  Febnuuy  1662,  leaTing 

Olaa.  • 

issue : 

1.  John,  who  succeeded  his  grandfiither. 

2.  Alexander, 

1.  Daughter,  Anne,  married  to  John  Crawford. 

Xn.  John  Hamilton  of  Grange.  He  was  appointed, 
in  1665,  curator  to  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Neilsland.  He 
Bob.  Oen.  of  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Crawford  the  XX.  of 
Crawfordland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. His  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Rohert 
Com.  Bee  Hunter  of  Kirkland  in  Kilbnde  parish.  He  died  in  April 
1675,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Xni.  John  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who,  on  the  Slst 
Inq.  Bet  Ayr.  January,  1677,  was  retoured  heir  to  his  father,  in  the  lands 
**•  of  Grange,  ect. 

In  1685,  he  acquired  part  of  the  lands  of  Stevenston- 
Campbell,  from  Robert  Cunninghame  of  Auchinharrie,  and 
about  this  time  also  he  acquired  the  barony  of  Steyenston- 
Cunningshame  from  the  Glencaim  family,  the  mansion  of 
which,  Ecrilaw,  under  the  name  of  Grange,  became  firom 
this  time  forward  the  i-esidence  of  the  family. 
Haft.  Biff.  Lib.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Balgray  in  the  coontj 
LXXilLNo.  of  Ayr,  dated  17th  December,  1686. 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Alexander  Cunning- 
hame of  Craigends,  by  whom  he  had  iasue : 
1.  Alexander^  his  successor. 
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1   Daughter,  Janet^  married  to  William  Warner  of 
Ardeer. 

XIV.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kerilaw,  dated  12th  Fehmary,  1714. 

He  married,  ahout  1730,  Elizaheth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Pollock  of  that  Ilk,  by  whom  he  had  issae : 

«'   «/*'.?•  successively  Lairds  of  Grange. 

2.  Bobert,} 

3.  Alexander,  who  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  James 
Chmninghame  of  Gollelan,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 

1.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate.  1.  Daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  married  Robert  Cunnirghame  of  Auchin- 
anrie,  and  had  issue.  2.  Margaret,  married  the  Rey. 
Thomas  Pollock,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  and  had  issue. 
3.  Frances^  married  Edward  M'Cormick,  Esq.,  advocate, 
sheriff- depute  of  Ayrshire,  and  had  issue.  4.  Jane,  died 
unmarried. 

4.  James,  a  proprietor  in  the  West  Indies,  and  father 
of  General  Hamilton,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  patriot 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  fell,  greatly  regret- 
ted, in  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Burr. 

5.  Walter,  )  j.  ,  .  j 
^    ^        '  >  died  unmarried. 

6.  George,  ) 

7.  William,  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Donald, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue. 

8.  Joseph, 

One  of  the  daughters  died  in  infimcy ;  the  other,  Eliza- 
beth, was  married  to  Alexander  Blair,  Esq.,  surveyor  of 
the  customs  at  Port  Glasgow,  son  of  William  Blair,  and 
had  issue, 

XV.  John  HABnLTON  of  Grange,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

XV.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who,  also  dying 
unmarried,  in  1774,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 

XVI.  Alexander  Hami^^ton  of  Grange,  advocate,  and 
Lieut-Col.  of  the  2d  Reg't  of  Ayrshire  Local  Militia. 

ARMS. — Oule»^  a  lion  rampant,  argent,  (for  the  Earldom 

of  Ross,)  betwixt  three  cinquefoils,  ermine, 
CREST. — An  oak  tree,  proper, 
MOTTO.— In  an  escroll  above,  "  Viridis  etfruetiferaP 
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A,  HamiUon  to  James  HamiUon, 

*^  Mt  Dear  Brother  :  I  have  received  yoar  letter  of  the  Slat  of 
May  last,  which,  and  one  other,  are  the  only  letters  I  have  reodfcd 
from  you  in  many  years.  I  am  a  little  surprised  you  did  not  reoeiTa 
one  which  I  wrote  to  you  about  six  months  ago.  The  sitaation  yoa 
describe  yourself  to  be  in,  gives  me  much  pain,  and  nothing  will  make 
me  happier  than,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  to  contribute  to  your 
relief. 

^'  I  will  cheerfully  pay  your  draft  upon  me  for  fifty  pounds  steili^g^ 
whenever  it  shall  appear.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  desire  you  to 
enlarge  the  sum ;  but  though  my  future  prospects  are  of  the  most 
flattering  kind,  my  present  engagements  would  render  it  incoiiTenieiit 
to  me  to  advance  you  a  larger  sum. 

''  My  affection  for  you,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  your  welfare,  and  I  hope  time  will  prove  to  you  that  I  feel  all 
the  sentiments  of  a  brother.  Let  me  only  request  of  you,  to  exert 
your  industry  for  a  year  or  two  more  where  you  are,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  promise  myself  to  be  able  to  invite  you  to  a  more 
fortable  settlement  in  this  country.  Allow  me  only  to  give  you 
caution,  which  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  getting  in  debt.  Are  yon 
or  single  ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  my  wish  for  many  reasons  it  ooay  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  continue  in  that  state. 

'*  But  what  has  become  of  our  dear  father  ?  It  is  an  age  since  I 
have  heard  from  him  or  of  him,  though  I  have  written  him  seTertI 
letters.  Perhaps,  alas !  he  is  no  more,  and  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasing 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  render  the  close  of  his  life  more  happy 
than  the  progress  of  it.  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  recollection  of  his  mis- 
fortunes and  embarrassments.  Sometimes  I  fatter  myself  his  brothers 
have  extended  their  support  to  him,  and  that  he  now  enjoys  tranquil- 
lity and  case ;  at  other  times  I  fear  he  is  suffering  in  indigence.  I 
treat  you,  if  you  can,  to  relieve  me  from  my  doubts,  and  let 
know  how  or  where  he  is,  if  alive ;  if  dead,  how  and  where  he  died. 
Should  he  be  alive,  inform  him  of  my  inquiries,  beg  him  to  write  to 
me,  and  tell  him  how  ready  I  shall  be  to  devote  myself  and  ail  I  have 
to  his  accommodation  and  happiness. 

*^I  do  not  advise  your  coming  to  this  country  at  present^  for  the 
war  has  also  put  things  out  of  order  here,  and  people  in  your  basincfw 
find  a  subsistence  difficult  enough.  My  object  will  be,  by  and  by,  to 
get  you  settled  on  a  farm. 

"  Believe  me  always  your  afiectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"ALEX.  HAldlLTOK. 
'^  Mr.  James  Hamilton. 

«  New  York,  June  23, 1785.'' 
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The  similarity  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mecklenhurg  Declaration 
of  Independence  with  that  which  emanated  from  Jefferson,  has  given 
rise  to  a  warm  controversy,  in  which  the  priority  and  authenticity  of 
that  issued  at  Mecklenburg  has  been  questioned.  The  result  has  been 
the  complete  establishment,  by  unquestionable,  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  interesting  paper,  and  of  its  having  been  promulgated  a 
year  before  the  paper  of  Jefferson.  As  to  the  latter,  some  comments 
in  the  life  of  Paine  by  Cheatham  will  be  found  not  undeserving  notice. 


APPENDIX  C. 
Vol,  m.  182. 

Tu  a  criticism  of  the  "  Life  of  Hamilton,'*  ii.  395,  which  criticism 
does  not  touch  any  essential  point,  a  comment  is  made— that  this 
amendment  was  not  proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  further  amend- 
ment. In  answer,  the  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislature,  published 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  January  18,  1787,  and  January  20,  is  given : 

^^  January  16. — Mr.  Malcolm  ^  hoped  that  Mr.  Varick  [the  speaker] 
would  withdraw  it  for  the  present.'  Mr.  Varick  declared  his  willingness 
to  do  so,  if  any  ill  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  he  had  no  view  of  creating  or  widening  a  difference  between 
the  L^islature  and  Congress.  Mr.  Varick  accordingly  said  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

^Vanuar^  20, 1787. — On  amendment  that  the  House  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  not  convening  the  Legislature  when 
thereunto  required  by  Congress,  Mr.  Malcolm  proposed  to  substitute 
an  amendment  to  the  paragraph,  in  lieu  of  the  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Speaker ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  avoid  a  direct  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  Governor's  conduct,  Ac." 

In  the  same  criticism,  it  is  represented  as  '^  remarkable,  that  havinf 
it  in  his  power  to  effect  a  perfect  repeal  of  the  '  Act  to  preserve  the 
fi;^edom  and  independence  of  this  State,  and  for  q^her  purposes  therein 
mentioned,'  Colonel  Hamilton  should  have  contented  himself  with  the 
abrogation  of  a  part,  leaving  its  more  rigorous  penalties  in  force 
against  a  few,  who,  by  name,  were  yet  doomed  to  outlawry ;  all  of  whom 
were  persons  of  respectability  and  worth,  and  who  had  done  no  more 
to  merit  perpetual  exclusion,  than  those  restored  by  him.  To  per- 
form this  act  of  mercy  was  left  to  his  political  opponents;  and,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Jones,  a 
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staunch  supporter  of  Governor  Clinton,  the  last  clause  of  the  law  of 
1784  was  repealed."  The  bill  referred  to,  which  omits  the  repeml  of 
this  clause,  is  ''  An  Act  regulating  Elections,"  and  was  drawn  to  repeal 
every  act  of  a  proscriptive  character,  and  expressly  the  test  oath.  It 
was  a  general  '*  act  for  regulating  elections ;"  and  was  not  the  appro- 
priate mode  of  repealing  this  last  clause  referred  to,  which  provided  fiir 
the  return  and  residence  of  certain  named  persons,  **  without  moleBta* 
tion,  until  the  end  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  or  nntU  fu^ 
ther  legislative  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  premises."  As  no  Icgia- 
lative  provision  of  a  proscriptive  character,  as  to  these  persons,  had 
been  attempted ;  and,  as  the  recent  legislation  showed  that  all  such 
proscription  must  cease,  the  probability  is,  that  the  express  repeal  of 
this  provision  was  not  deemed  necessary ;  the  l^'ss  so,  as  one  of  the 
persons  *'  named  "  in  that  clause  was  a  colleague  of  Hamilton  m  the 
Legislature  of  1787,  and  his  warm  personal  and  political  friend,  Richard 
Harrison.  In  the  Legislature  of  1788,  a  general  act  pro  majori  eauUlm 
was  passed,  rspealing  in  toto  all  the  previous  obnoxious  laws. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Vol.  V.  171. — Certified  copy  of  Letter  from  T.  Jefferwn  to  John  Jaf^^ 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affaire;  atteeted  hy  W.  Short, 

<*  Paris,  September  26, 1786.— It  being  known  that  Mr.  De  OaloniM^ 
the  Minister  of  Finance  for  this  country,  is  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  raise 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  proposition  has  been  made  him  hj  a 
Dutch  company  to  purchase  the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  this  coontiy 
for  twenty  millions  of  livres,  in  hand.  His  necessities  dispose  him  to 
accede  to  the  proposition ;  but  a  hesitation  is  produced  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  lessen  our  credit  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  be  disagyee- 
able  to  Congress.  I  have  been  consulted  herein  by  the  agent  for  that 
company.  I  informed  him  that  I  could  not  judge  what  effect  it  might 
have  on  our  credit,  and  was  not  authorized  either  to  approve  or  disi^ 
prove  of  the  transaction.  I  have  since  reflected  on  this  subject.  If 
there  be  a  danger  tfcat  our  payments  may  not  be  punctual,  it  might 
be  better  that  the  discontents  which  would  thence  arise,  shoold  be 
transferred  from  a  Court  of  whose  good  will  we  have  so  much  need,  to 
the  breasts  of  a  private  company ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we 
might  find  occasion  to  do  what  would  be  gratefiil  to  this  Court,  and 
establish  with  them  a  confidence  in  our  honor.  I  am  informed  that  our 
credit  in  Holland  is  sound.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  then,  to  hornm 
there  the  four  and  twenty  millions  doe  to  this  country,  and  thus  pij 
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them  their  whole  debt  at  once  ?  This  would  save  them  from  any  loss 
on  our  account,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  objection  of  impropriety  in  cre- 
ating new  debts  before  we  have  more  certain  means  of  paying  them :  it 
is  only  transferring  a  debt  from  one  creditor  to  another,  and  remoTing 
the  causes  of  discontent  to  persons  with  whom  they  would  do  us  less 
Injury.  Thinking  that  this  matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress, 
I  will  endeavour  that  the  negociation  shall  be  retarded  till  it  may  be 
possible  for  me  to  know  their  decision,  which,  therefore,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  praying  immediately. 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
"  Test,  W.  Short." 

*^  Washington,  May  3, 1844 — I  haye  compared  the  above,  and  find 
it  a  true  copy  with  the  letter  in  No.  87,  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
State,  (labled  '  Letters  of  T.  Jefierson,  vol.  i.  1785, 1786.') 

''  £.  A.  DicKiNS,  Cl&rh  of  Archives,^ 


"Paris,  November  12,  1786. — Sib:  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  writing  you  on  the  26th  of  September,  I  informed  you  that  a 
Dutch  company  were  making  propositions  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
here  to  purchase  at  a  discount  the  debt  due  from  the  United  States  to 
this  country. 

"  I  have  lately  procured  a  copy  of  their  memoir,  which  I  now  en- 
close. Should  Congress  think  this  subject  worthy  their  attention, 
they  have  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  necessities  of  the  Minister,  which 
alone  has  made  him  listen  to  this  proposition,  may  force  him  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  The  effect  which  a  payment  of  the  whole  sum 
would  have  here  would  be  very  valuable ;  the  only  question  is,  whether 
we  can  borrow  it  in  Holland — a  question  which  cannot  be  resolved  but 
in  Holland.  The  trouble  of  the  trial  and  ezpence  of  the  transaction 
would  be  well  repaid  by  the  dispositions  which  would  be  excited  in  our 
fkvor  in  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Jay." 

The  variations  in  the  previous  letter  of  September  26, 1786,  from 
that  taken  from  the  Records  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  extract  from  it  in 
vol.  iii.  infra,  p.  91.  See  also  3  D.  C.  182,  Report  of  Board  of  Treasury, 
October  2, 1787. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Vol.  V.  242.     Circular  hy  ffamilUm  to  the  CoUectan  qf  tk4  Ouaimm, 


PniLADELPHiA,  August  4, 1793. — Sir  :  It  appearing  that  re] 
contrayentions  of  our  neutrality  haye  taken  place  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  without  baying  been  disooyered  in  time  for  prevention 
or  remedy,  I  haye  it  in  command  from  the  President^  to  address  to  tbs 
collectors  of  the  respectiye  districts  a  particular  instruction  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  expected,  that  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  each  district  will 
in  the  course  of  their  official  functions  haye  a  yigilant  eye  upon  \Hist- 
eyer  may  be  passing  within  the  ports,  harbors,  creeks,  inlets  «id 
waters  of  such  district,  of  a  nature  to  oontrayene  the  laws  of  nentrsli^, 
and  upon  discoyery  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  will  giye  immediate  notice 
to  the  Goyernor  of  the  State  and  to  the  attorney  of  the  judicial 
trict,  comprehending  the  district  of  the  customs  within  which  any 
contrayention  may  happen. 

To  assist  the  judgment  of  the  officers  on  this  head,  I  transmit  her^ 
with  a  schedule  of  rules,  concerning  sundry  particulars,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  President,  as  deductions  from  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, established  and  receiyed  among  nations.  Whaterer  shall  be 
contrary  to  these  rules  will,  of  course,  be  to  be  notified,  as  above 
mentioned. 

There  are  some  other  points,  which,  pursuant  to  onr  treaties  and 
the  determinations  of  the  ezecutiye,  I  ought  to  notice  to  you. 

If  any  yessel  of  either  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France  should 
bring  or  send  yyithin  your  district  a  prize,  made  of  the  subjects  or 
property  of  France,  it  is  immediately  to  be  notified  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  measures  may  be  taken,  pursuant  to  the 
17  th  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  to  oblige  such  vessel  and  ber 
prize,  or  such  prize  when  sent  in  without  the  capturing  vessd,  to 
depart. 

No  privateer  of  any  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France  eoadng 
within  a  district  of  the  United  States,  can,  by  the  22d  article  of  our 
treaty  with  France,  enjoy  any  other  privilege  than  that  of  purehoiing 
9ueh  fiicPudU  a$  shall  be  neeeeeary  for  her  going  to  the  next  port  (^  the 
prince  or  state  from  which  she  hM  her  commission.  If  she  shoold  do 
any  thing  besides  this,  St  is  immediately  to  be  reported  to  the  governor 
and  the  attorney  of  the  district.  Tou  will  observe  by  the  rules 
mitted,  that  the  term  privateer  is  understood  not  to  extend  to 
armed  for  merchandize  and  war,  commonly  called  with  us  letters  ^ 
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marque^  nor,  of  course,  to  vessels  of  war  in  the  immediate  seryioe  of 
the  government  of  either  of  the  powers  at  war. 

No  armed  vessel  which  has  been  or  shall  be  originally  fitted  out  in 
any  port  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  the  parties  at  war  is  hence- 
forth to  have  asylum  in  any  district  of  the  United  States.  If  any  such 
armed  vessel  shall  appear  within  your  district,  she  is  immediately  to 
be  notified  to  the  governor  and  attorney  of  the  district;  which  is  also 
to  be  done,  in  respect  to  any  prize,  that  such  armed  vessel  shall  bring 
or  send  in.  At  foot  is  a  list  of  such  armed  vessels  of  the  above  de- 
scription as  have  hitherto  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive. 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from,  the  United  States,  hy 
ioay  of  merchandize,  articles  commonly  called  contraband  (being  gen* 
erally,  warlike  instruments  and  military  stores)  is  free  to  all  the  par- 
ties at  war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  If  our  own  citizens  un- 
dertake to  carry  them  to  any  of  those  parties,  they  will  be  abandoned 
to  the  penalties  which  the  laws  of  war  authorize. 

Tou  will  be  particularly  careful  to  observe,  and  to  notify,  as  directed 
in  other  instances,  the  case  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  found  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  parties  at  war. 

In  case  any  vessel  shall  be  found  in  the  act  of  contravening  any  of 
the  rules  or  principles  which  are  the  ground  of  this  instruction,  she  is 
to  be  refused  a  clearance  until  she  shall  have  complied  with  what  the 
governor  shall  have  decided  in  reference  to  her.  Care,  however,  is  to 
be  taken  in  this,  not  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  to  embarrass  trade 
or  to  vex  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  order  that  eontra/tentuyM  may  be  the  better  ascertained,  it  is 
desired  that  the  ofBcer  who  shall  first  go  on  board  any  vessel  arriving 
within  your  district  shall  make  an  accurate  survey  of  their  condition, 
as  to  military  equipment,  to  be  forthwith  reported  to  you,  and  that 
prior  to  her  clearance  a  like  survey  be  made,  that  any  transgression 
of  the  rules  laid  down  may  be  ascertained. 

But  as  the  propriety  of  any  such  inspection  o^Kteeul  ofxDar  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  not  without 
question  in  reference  to  the  usage  of  nations,  no  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  inspect  any  such  vessel  till  further  order  on  the  point. 

The  President  desires  me  to  signify  to  you  his  most  particular  ex- 
pectation that  the  instruction  contained  in  this  letter  will  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  activity,  care  and  impartiality.  Omissions  will  tend 
to  expose  the  Government  to  injurious  imputations  and  suspicions,  and 
proportionably  to  commit  the  good  faith  and  peace  of  the  country ; 
objects  of  too  much  importance  not  to  engage  every  proper  exertion  of 
your  zeal. 

With  consideration,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Vol.  VI.  407. — 1.    Jeffenon    to    Maxtei. — From   the  J^bmtMir.— 9b 
Translation, — 8.  Jefferson^i  Press  Copy,— A.  OommenL 

1.  Jefferson  to  Maeui, 

Cettc  lettre  (literalment  traduite)  est  adress^  a  M,  Mazzei  Autanr 
des  Recherches  historiques  ct  politiques  but  les  Etats  Unis  d'Ameriqiui 
demeurant  en  Toscanc. 

"  Notre  etat  politique  a  prodigieuscment  chang^  depuis  qae  tow 
nous  avcz  quitte — au  lieu  de  ce  noble  amour  de  la  liberty  et  de  ce 
gouYcmement  r6publicain,  qui  nous  ont  fait  passer  triomphans  k  tnyen 
les  dangers  de  la  guerre,  un  parti  anglic  m — monarchico — aristocratique 
s'est  elev4. — Son  objet  avou^  est  de  nous  imposer  la  substance,  oomma 
il  nous  a  deja  donn^  les  formes  du  gouvemement  britannique ; 
dant  le  corps  principal  de  nos  citoyens  reste  fidele  aax  principee 
publicains. — Tous  les  proprictaires  fonciers  sont  pour  ces  princ^NSi 
ainsi  qu^une  grande  masse  d^hommes  a  talent.  Nous  avons  contre  nom 
(republicains)  le  pouvoir  ezecuti^  le  pouvoir  judiciare,  (deux  des  traii 
branches  de  la  l^slature,)  tous  les  ofSciers  du  gouvemement,  tons 
oeux  qui  aspirent  ii  P^tre,  tous  les  hommes  timides  qui  prdf6rent  le 
calme  du  despotisme  Si  la  mer  orageuse  de  la  liberty,  les  marchaiidB 
bretons  et  les  aracricains  qui  trafiquent  avec  des  capitauz  bretons,  les 
speculateurs,  les  gens  interess^  dans  la  banque  et  dans  les  fondes  pab> 
lies  (6tablissemen8  inventes  dans  les  vues  de  corruption^  et  pour  nous 
assimiler  au  module  britannique  dans  les  parties  pourries). 

Je  Yous  donneraU  la  fi6vro  si  je  tous  nommais  les  apostats  qi^ 
ont  embrass6  ces  heresies,  des  hommes  qui  etaient  des  Solomons 
le  conseil  et  des  Samsons  dans  les  combats,  mais  dont  la  cheTelure 
6t6  coup6  par  la  catin  angleterre. 

On  voudrait  nous  ravir  oette  liberty  que  nous  avons  gagn^e 
tant  de  travaux  et  de  dangers.    Mais  nous  la  conscrvions ;  notre 
de  poids  et  de  richcsse  est  trop  grande  pour  que  nous  ayons  a  craindre 
qu'on  tente  d^employer  la  force  contre  nous.    II  suffit  que  nous  noos 
r^veillons,  et  que  nous  rompions  les  liens  lilliputiens  dont  ils  nous  ont 
garotte  pendant  le  premier  sommeil  qui  a  succ6d6  ^  nos  travaux. 

II  suffit  que  nous  arrctons  les  progr^  de  ce  systeme  dMngratitode 
et  d'injustice  cnvers  la  France  de  qui  on  voudroit  nous  aliener  poor 
nous  rendre  a  I'iufluenoe  britannique,  &c.'* 
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2.  From  the  Maniteur, 

This  letter  (literally  translated)  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Mazzei,  author 
of  Historical  and  Political  Researches  on  the  United  States  of  America, 
residing  in  Tuscany. 

''  Our  political  condition  has  prodigiously  changed  since  you  left  us. 
In  place  of  that  nohle  love  of  Liberty  and  of  that  republican  govern- 
ment which  have  made  us  pass  triumphant  through  the  dangers  of  the 
War,  a  party — Anglican — Monarchical — Aristocratic  is  risen  up. — Its 
avowed  object  is  to  impose  on  us  the  substance,  as  it  has  already  given 
us  the  forms  of  the  British  Government;  nevertheless  the  principal 
body  of  our  citizens  remains  faithful  to  Republican  principles.  All  the 
landed  proprietors  are  for  these  principles,  and  so  is  a  great  mass  of 
men  of  talent.  We  have  against  us  (Republicans)  the  Executive 
power,  the  Judiciary  power  (two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature), all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  all  those  who  aspire  to  be 
officers — all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  Despotism  to  the  stormy 
sea  of  liberty — British  merchants  and  Americans  who  traffic  with 
British  capitals — Speculators — people  interested  in  the  Bank  and  in  the 
public  funds  (estabhshments  invented  in  views  of  corruption,  and  to 
assimilate  us  to  the  British  model  in  its  rotten  parts).  I  would  give 
you  a  fever  if  I  were  to  name  to  3'ou  the  Apostates  who  have  embraced 
these  heresies. — men  who  were  Solomons  in  the  Council  and  Samsons 
in  the  field,  but  whose  hair  had  been  cut  ofif  by  the  Harlot  England, 

They  would  wrest  from  us  that  liberty  which  we  have  gained  by  so 
many  labors  and  dangers.  But  we  have  preserved  it — our  mass  of 
weight  and  wealth  is  too  great  that  we  would  have  to  fear  that  they 
would  attempt  to  employ  force  against  us.  It  suffices  that  we  awake, 
and  that  we  break  the  lilliputian  ties  with  which  they  have  bound  us, 
during  the  first  sleep  which  has  succeeded  our  labors.  It  suffices,  that 
we  arrest  the  progress  of  this  system  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  tow- 
ards France,  from  whom  they  would  alienate  us  to  restore  us  to  the 
British  influence,  &c^ 


8.  Jefferwm'B  Pre»  Copy — to  P,  Mcuszei,    Jefer$on*$  Worhe,  Hi,  827. 

"MoNTicELLO,  April  24,  1796. — My  Dear  Friend:  The  aspect  of 
our  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you  left  us.  In  place  of 
that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  government  which  carried  us 
triumphantly  through  the  war,  an  Angl-can,  monarchical,  and  aristo- 
cratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us 
the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the  forms  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment The  main  body  of  our  dtixens,  however,  remain  true  to 
Vol.  VIL— 64 
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their  republican  prii|ciple8 :  the  whole  landed  interest  is  repabliauB, 
and  60  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the 
Judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  all  the  <^Qoers 
of  the  Qovemment,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men  who  pre- 
fer the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  mer- 
chants and  Americans  trading  on  British  ci^tals,  speculators^  and 
holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the 
purposes  of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to  the  rot- 
ten as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would  give 
you  a  fever,  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over 
to  these  heresies,  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in 
the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the  hariot  Eng- 
land. In  short,  we  arc  likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained 
only  by  unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  preserve  it ;  and 
our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave 
no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have  on]/ 
to  awake  and  snap  the  lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
tangling us  during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors. 

"  I  will  forward  the  testimonial  uf  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mazzei,  iccJ*^ 

4.   Comment  an  Jeff^enon^s  attempted  exeulpatum   of  parti  of  iki% 

letter  to  Mazzei. 

Though  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  noted  letter  in  this 
country,  Jefferson  admits  that  an  attempt  to  explam  it  would  *'  bring 
on  a  personal  difference  with  General  Washington,"  he  many  years 
after  sought  to  escape  the  odium  which  he  felt  must  permanently  at- 
tach to  his  character  as  the  author  of  the  calumnies  this  letter  con- 
tains. 

In  this  explanation,  he  avers,  that,  "in  the  sentence,  ^I  would 
give  you  a  fever  if  I  were  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  em- 
braced these  heresies,  men  who  were  Solomons  in  the  council  and 
Samsons  in  the  field,  but  whose  hair  has  been  cut  off  by  the  harlot 
England,'  Washington  knew  that  I  meant  it  for  the  Cincinnati  gen- 
erally, and  that,  from  what  had  passed  between  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  institution,  I  could  not  mean  to  include  him."  * 

If  the  term  "Samson"  was  applicable  to  the  Cincinnati,  it  has 
been  pertinently  a<?ked.t  could  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
be  called  "  Solomons  in  the  council  *'  ?  Were  they^  this  large  body  of 
patriots,  *'the  apostates"  he  might  name  who  had  embraced  these 

•  Jeflbr8on*8  Works,  iv.  404. 

f  Se«  a  most  searching  comment  on  Jefferson's  explanation  In  "  life  of 
Waahii^ton,"  ii.  note  xxvi.,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
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heresies  7  He  had  prerioiisly  sud :  *^  All  the  landed  proprietoni  are 
for  Republican  principles."  At  the  South  the  Oindnnati  were  moat 
of  them  '*  landed  proprietors." 

What  is  this  explanation  but  a  cumulatiTe  calumny  on  the  offioen 
of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ? 

**Add  to  this,"  Jefferson  remarks,  ^^that  the  letter  saying  'that 
two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  Legislature  were  against  us,'  was  an 
obvious  exception  of  him,"  (Washington,)  *'  it  being  well  known  that 
the  majorities  in  the  two  branches  of  Senate  and  Representatives  were 
the  very  instruments  which  carried,  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  real 
Republicans,  the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of  condemnation  in 
this  letter."  The  state  of  things  at  the  date  of  the  Mazzei  letter  pra- 
cludes  this  defence.  The  Senate  was  Federal^  the  majority  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives Democratic.  He  could  not  intend  that  this  majority  was 
one  of  the  *'  very  instruments  "  he  oondenmed.  Whom  could  he  have 
intended,  if  not  the  President  and  the  Senate — parts  of  the  Qovemment 
known  as  Federalists,  and  opposed  to  his  policy  ?  If  he  did  not  mean 
these,  then  he  certainly  intended,  looking  at  the  letter  as  literaDy 
translated  from  the  Italian  into  the  Moniteur,  in  which  the  phrase  ia^ 
'*We  have  against  us  (Republicans)  the  Executive  power — ^the  Judi- 
ciary power  (two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature)  "  to 
aver  that  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  were  both  against  the  *^  Re- 
publicans.-' Was  this  an  *'  obvious  exception  "  of  Washington,  or  was 
it  not  a  necessary  and  positive  inclusion  and  ostracism  of  this  venerated 
being  as  a  party  to  this  treason  against  liberty  ? 

Is  not  his  language  to  Madison,  that  an  avowal  in  part  would  '*'  em- 
broil him  personally  with  etoery  member  of  the  Executive,  with  the 
Judiciary,  and  with  others  still,"  *  a  full  confession  that  this  charge 
included  Washington  as  a  "  member  of  the  Executive  "  ?  To  the  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  term  \  *^  All  the  officers  of  the  Government 
are  against  us,"  what  "obvious  exception"  of  Washington  can  be 
framed? 

As  to  the  charge,  that  their  '^  avowed  object  was  to  impose  the  sub- 
stance as  they  had  already  done  ihefoTfM  of  the  British  Qovemment," 
he  affirms,  that  he  meant  by  the  word  forvM — levees,  birthdays — ^not 
its  frame  or  organization.  Tet,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  repeating  this 
charge  of  apostacy,  he  uses  the  words  ^^fortM  "  as  equivalent  with  that 
of  iYie  frame  of  Government :  "  Surely,"  he  wrote,  "  we  had  in  view  to 
obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government,  and  how  any,  who 
seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shamelessly  have  apostatised, 
and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our  Government  into  other  hands, 
but  not  other /(?rm«,  is  indeed  wonderful."  t    To  another  correspondent 

*  Jeflbnon's  Worka,  ill  868.  f  Ibid.,  iU.  487.    Dec.  19, 1801 
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he  writes :  '^  It  is  true  that  a  party  has  risen  up  or  rather  has  oome 
among  us  which  is  endeavoring  to  separate  us  /ram  all  firi^ndly  con- 
nection  tr ith  France^  to  unite  our  destinies  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  ass imiltite  our  Government  to  theirs?^*    Though  he  had  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  in  these  terms,  yet  ho  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  his  letter  to  Mazzei,  "  It  suffices  that  we  stop  the  progress  of 
that  system  of  ingratitude  towards  France,  from  whom  they  would 
alienate  us  to  restore  us  to  the  British  influence  "  is  an  interpolation  ! 
In  this  same  letter,  he  almost  repeats  the  language  addressed  about 
eighteen  months  before  to  Mazzci :  "  Our  lenity  in  permitting  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  tories  gave  the  first  body  to  this  party ;    they  have 
been  increased  by  large  importations  of  British  merchants  and  factors, 
by  American  merchants  dealing  on  British  capital,  and  by  stock  dealers 
and  banking  companies,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  system,  are  enridi- 
ing  themselves  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the  Govern- 
ment by  their  possession  of  the  printing  presses,  which  their  wealth 
commands,  and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable  to  the  character 
of  our  countrymen.     Hitherto,  their  influence  and  their  system  have 
been  irresistible,  and  they  have  raided  up  an  Executive  power  which  is 
too  strong  for  the  Legislature.     But  I  flatter  myself  they  have  passed 
their  zenith.    The  people,  while  these  things  were  doing,  were  lulled 
into  rest  and  security  from  a  cause  which  no  longer  exists,"  (Washing- 
ton having  ceased  to  be  President.)     "  No  prepossessions  now  will  shat 
their  ears  to  truth.     They  begin  to  see  to  what  port  their  leaders  were 
steering  during  their  slumbers,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  haul  in,  if  we 
can  avoid  a  war  with  France." 


APPENDIX  G. 
Eules  for  Mr,  Philip  HamiUan, 

From  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  he  is  to  rise  not  later 
than  six  o^clock.  The  rest  of  the  year  not  later  than  seven.  If  earlier 
he  will  deserve  commendation.  Ten  will  be  his  hour  of  going  to  bed 
throughout  the  year. 

From  the  time  he  is  dressed  in  the  morning  till  nine  oVlock  (the 
time  for  breakfast  excepted)  he  is  to  read  law. 

At  nine  he  goes  to  the  office  and  continues  there  till  dinner  time  ; 
he  will  be  occupied  partly  in  the  writing  and  partly  in  reading  law. 

After  dinner  he  reads  law  at  home  till  ^ve  o'clock.     From 

*  Je£Ebrs(m'i  Works,  ill  864.    Sept  1,  1797. 
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hour  till  seven  he  disposes  of  his  time  as  he  pleases.  From  seyen  to 
ten  he  reads  and  studies  whatever  he  pleases. 

From  twelve  on  Saturday  he  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself. 

On  Sunday  he  will  attend  the  morning  church.  The  rest  of  the 
day  may  be  applied  to  innocent  recreations. 

He  must  not  depart  from  any  of  these  rules  without  my  permis- 
sion. 
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Gouvemeur  Morris  to  Lewis  B.  Sturges,  Nov.  1,  1814.— Extract 
"  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,"  by  Jared  Sparks : 

"New  England  will,  I  trust,  continue  true  to  herself.  The  op- 
pressive course  pertinaciously  pursued"  (by  the  Administration) 
"  must  open  the  eyes  even  of  the  wilfully  blind.  You  will  unite  with 
Massachusetts ;  and  New  York  must  connect  herself,  whether  she  will 
or  no,  with  New  England.  The  question  of  boundary  to  be  solved, 
therefore  is  the  Delaware,  the  Susquchannah  or  the  Potomac.  Medio 
tutimmus  ibis.    Better  preserve  principle  than  extend  dominion." 

Gouvemeur  Morris  to  Moss  Kent,  Jan.  10,  1815  : 

"  You,  however,  who  are  somewhat  of  a  Yankee,  will  see  in  the 
modest  propositions  from  Hartford,  matter  more  serious  than  the  rat- 
tling of  words.  Yankees  like  to  make  what  they  call  a  fair  bargain, 
and  will,  I  guess^  easily  take  up  the  notion  of  bargaining  with  the  na- 
tional Government,  which,  according  to  my  notion,  can  make  no  bar- 
gain of  practical  result,  which  will  not  amount  to  a  severance  of  the 
Union." 
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Last  WiU  and  Testament  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  ! 

"  I,  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Counsellor  at 
Law,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  as  follows :  First,  I 
appoint  John  B.  Church,  Nicholas  Fish,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  of 
the  city  aforesaid,  esquires,  to  be  executors  and  trustees  of  this  my 
Will,  and  I  devise  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  joint  tenants  and 
not  as  tenants  in  common,  all  my  estate  real  and  personal  whatsoever  ^ 
and  wheresoever  upon  trust  at  their  discretion  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
the  same  at  such  time  and  times,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  the  survivors  and  survivor  shall  think  fit,  and  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  all  the  debts  which  I  shall  owe  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
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in  whole,  if  the  fund  ehall  be  sufficient,  proportionally,  if  it  shall  be  in- 
safficient,  and  the  residue,  if  any  there  shall  be,  to  pay  and  deliver  to 
my  excellent  and  dear  wife  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

*'  Though,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  spare  my  life,  I  may  look  for 
a  considerable  surplus  out  of  my  present  property,  yet  if  he  should 
speedily  call  me  to  the  eternal  world,  a  forced  sale,  as  is  usual,  may 
possibly  render  it  insufficient  to  satisfy  my  debts.  I  pray  God  that 
something  may  remain  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  my  dear 
wife  and  children.  But  should  it  on  the  contrary  happen  that  there  is 
not  enough  for  the  payment  of  my  debts,  I  entreat  my  dear  children, 
if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  ever  be  able,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
I  without  hesitation  commit  to  their  delicacy  a  wish  which  is  dictated 
by  my  own.  Though  conscious  that  I  hare  too  far  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  my  &mily  to  public  ayocations,  and  on  this  account  have  the 
less  claim  to  burthen  my  children,  yet  I  trust  in  their  magnanimity  to 
appreciate  as  they  ought  this  my  request. 

'*  In  so  unfavorable  an  event  of  things,  the  support  of  their  dear 
mother  with  the  most  respectful  and  tender  attention,  is  a  duty  all  the 
■acredness  of  which  they  will  feel.  Probably  her  own  patrimonial  re- 
sources will  preserve  her  fh>m  indigence.  But  in  all  situations  they 
are  charged  to  bear  in  mind,  that  she  has  been  to  them  the  most  de- 
Toted  and  best  of  mothers.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  hand,  the  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

"ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  as  and  for  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  our  presence,  who  have  subscribed  our  names  in  his  pres- 
sooe, 

"DoMiNicK  T.  Blakb, 

"  Gbaham  Newell, 
«Inbz  B.  Vallkau." 
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£!pitaph  an  a  TabUt^  by  the  Society  of  the  Oineinnati,  in  Trinity 

Churchf  Ifeu  York, 

THIS   TABLET 

DOBS  NOT  PROFB88  TO  PKBPETUATB 

THB  MEMOBT  OV  A  MAN, 

TO    WHOM    THX    AOB    HAB    PBOSUOBD 

NO  SUPBBIOS; 

NOB  TO  EMBLAZON  WORTH, 

XMOTENTLT    OONSFIOUOUB    IN    BTBBT    VBATUBB 

OF  HIS  oovntbt's  gbbatness  ; 

NOB  TO  ANTICIPATB  POSTERITY  IN  THBIB 

JUD6MXNT    OF    THB    LOSS    WHICH    SHE    HAS 

8U8TAINBD  BT  HIS  PBXMATURB  DBATH  ; 

BUT  TO  ATTEST, 

IN  THB  SDfPUOITT  OF  OBIBF, 

TBX    TBNBBATION    AND    ANGUISH    WHICH    FILL 

THB  HEARTS  OF  THB  MEMBERS  OF  THB 

NEW  TOBK  STATE  SOCIETY  OF 

ciNcnraATi, 

ON  BYBRT  RECOLLECTION 

OF    THBIB    nXUSTBIOUS    BBOTHBB, 

MAJOR-OBNEB AL 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


APPENDIX   K. 

^Life  of  Thomoi  Jeffmoii^^  by  Henry  8.  BandaU^  LL.  D. 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  necessity  has  often  recurred  of 
indicating  and  disproving  frequent  misrepresentations  in  which  this 
writer  has  indulged,  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  In  order  that  a  fiiir  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  this  writer's  statements,  an  extract  is  given  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  author  of  this  history,  several  years  before  its  publication. 
It  may  possibly  he  said,  that  the  statements  referred  to  were  the  results 
of  subsequent  explorations,  and  of  access  to  materials  unknown  to  the 
writer  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  This  plea  cannot  avai]. 
The  materials  and  authority  upon  which  the  calumnies  against  Hamil- 
ton are  urged  by  him  were,  with  few  exceptions,  before  him  in  the 
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'^  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  published  in  1830,  that  is,  twenty- 
eight  years  prior  to  the  issue  of  this  ^'  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by 
Randall. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Henry  S.  Randall  to  J.  G.  Hamilton^  dated 
"  Secretary's  Office,  Albany,  December  21,  1853 :" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  hope  you  will  labor  as  few  have 
ever  labored,  to  make  a  perfect  biography  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  I 
almost  envy  you,  sir,  your  task — ^your  privilege  rather — to  describe 
such  a  character  f  a  character  which  always  rises  before  my  mind's 
eye,  associating  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  Hampden  with  some- 
thing of  that  haughty  grandeur,  that  super-regal  will  and  ability  to 
execute,  which  light  up  in  glory  the  dark  features  of  Strafford. 

^'  That  tone  in  your  letter,  which  has  called  out  these  frank  expres- 
sions, calls  for  another  frank  expression.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  polit- 
ical school  of  your  fiither.  I  am  writing  a  life  of  his  great  rival,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  the  full  approbation  and  aid  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family. 
I  have  all  their  private  papers  not  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Shall  I 
'say  on'?  I  shall  undoubtedly  feel  called  upon  to  criticize  some  of 
your  father's  views  and  acts.  But  I  mean  to  do  it  fairly,  in  the  spirit 
of  history,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  'scurvy  politician,'  or  a  controver- 
sialist. You,  I  doubt  not,  will  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  that,  with  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  severity  of 
remark  toward  your  father  in  regard  to  a  class  of  political  subjects, 
that  he  appreciated  and  admired  his  high  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  statesman.  Tour  father's  bust  stood  oonspici^ously  among  those  of 
the  few  great  men  he  selected  to  adorn  Monticello.  To  the  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  other  lands  and  his  own,  who  so  often  congre- 
gated in  that  '  pavilion,'  he  always  spoke  with  marked  and  grave 
rapect  of  Hamilton." 
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Aeooont  general  of  ezpendltnres,  iv.  847 
Aocoonts  with  State*— Report  to 
settle  thewe  accoants,  and  for  a 
loan  to  ditKjharge  the  halaocea 
due,  opposed,  biit  pasaed  in  the 
House— lost  in  the  Senate,  v.  140, 160 
Act  for  the  impartial  administration 

of  justice  In  the  Colonies.  L    61 

for  the  better  regulating  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusvtts  Bay,        61 

authuriring  the  quartering  of 
troops  in  Boston,  62 

reffulating  the  government  of  Que- 
bec, 62 

providing  for  payment  of  inter- 
est oa  balauoes  due  certain 
States,  V.  606 

ooraments  upon,  001 

for  transfer  of  stocks  to  creditors 
of  Btatev,  vi.  160 

to  punish  unauthorized  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  govern- 
mentd,  vii.  237 

Adams,  John,  to  Charles  Lee,  i.  141 

bis  birth— flics  fVom  Congress, 

censures  Washington, 

circuitous  route  to  Lancaster— 
again  censures  WaahingtoUi 

bis  early  conduct, 

suspected, 

oomplicity  in  plot  to  elevate  Gates, 
suDstltuted  for  Deane  in  com- 
mission to  negotiate,  ii. 

appointed  Minister  to  England, 

exultation  of, 

conduct  at  Paris, 

advised  by  Vergennet  to  conceal 
his  mission, 

discontent  and  complaints, 

difficulty  with  Vergennes,  com- 
plains to  Franklin  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

Sroceeds  to  Amsterdam, 
istruoted  not  to  require  prelimi- 
nary acknowledgment  of  Inde- 
ipendenoo. 

Instructed  to  do  nothing  as  to  peace 
without  knowledge  and  coucor- 
rence  of  France, 

ultimately  to  govern  himself  by 
her  advice  and  opinion,  446 


164 
166 

281 
417 
418 
410 

410 
427 
430 
481 

482 
438 


430 

437 


448 


Adama,  John— 
his  commission 


rioB 


revoked,  chosen 


Minister  to  Holland.     '  il.  440 

instruction  proposed  by  Madison 

intended  to  prevent  the  exercise 

of  his  powers, 
asks  rmseption  at  Hague,  discoun- 
tenanced by  French  Envoy  and 

refut»ed. 
Congress  unred  to  appoint  a  snb- 

Btitutc,  witti  new  instructions— 

his  instructions  limited, 
proceeds  to  Paris;  conference  with 

Vergennes, 
returns  to  Amsterdam,  is  checked, 

but  finally  publicly  acknowledg- 
ed as  Minister, 
conduct  disapproved  —  Indignant 

reply, 
views  of  terms  of  peace  with  Great 

Britain, 
his  varying  opinions  as  to  France, 
arrives  at  Paris,  and  cooperates 

with  Jay  in  final  neaotlations. 
a  znission  to  England— df 


447 


440 


460 
461 


468 

468 

466 
460 

481 


urges  a  mission  to  ungiana —de- 
scribing requisites  of  a  minister,  iiL  62 


111 
112 
113 
lU 

IM 


again  urges  a  mission  to  England, 

appointed  Envoy, 

England  disinclined  to  negotiate, 

memorial  of  Adams, 

reply  of  England  charging  viola- 
tions of  treaty— Jiiy's  report, 

his  fluctunting  opinions  as  to  for 
eign  policy  of  U.  8., 

restrained  by  Conifress, 

returns  to  l).  S.— «pi»roval  of  his 
conduct  first  rejected,  then  as- 
sunted  to, 

contemplated  for  Vice-President, 

objections  to. 

receives  a  minority  vote  as  Vice- 
President, 

casts  vote  in  favor  of  power  of  re- 
moval by  President,  Iv 

favors  titles 

political  pamphlets  of,  used  against 
him, 

JefiersonV  attack  upon, 

unmanly  misstatements  of  JeflTer- 
son  disproved, 

urged  by  Flamilton  to  resume  his 
■eat  in  the  Senate,  t.  08 


116,  UO 
U6 


116 
661 


16 
28 

408 
404 
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Adams,  John — 
violently  aasalled,  ▼!.  537 

in  despite  of  doubts.  Federalists 
deciae  to  support  mm  for  Pres* 
idency,  638 

anticipated   hostility   of,  toward 

friends  of  T.  Pinckney,  676 

imputed  unfair   dealing  toward, 

disproved,  676 

electoral  votes  for,  676 

Jealousy  toward  Jay,  578 

attempted  beguilemeiitof,by  dem- 

ocrats,  601 

inaugurated  President,  606 

alluiiious  by,  to  feelings  exhibited 

toward  Washington,  006 

retains  Washlugton*s  Cabinet  in 

office,  607 

inaugural  address  of,  vil.     1 

to  Jefferson — us  to  his  Cabinet, 
calling  Washington  and  Hamil* 
tonjuffgUrSf  2 

propoHeti  lo  send  Jefferson  envoy 

to  France,  8 

propoHcs    nomination   of   Gerry 

and  Madison  with  Pinckney,  8 

his  opinion  of  Frenchmen,  8 

opinion  of,  by  Qovemor  of  Con* 

necticut,  34 

convenes  Congress,  which  meets,         80 
speech  to  Congress,  81 

leaning  to  Oerry— Dana  selected 
with  Marshall  and  Pmokney  as 
Commissioners  to  France,  88 

speech  to  Congress— its  decisive 

terms,  00 

message  as  to  conduct  of  France, 

and  consequent  policy,  108 

ardent  replies  to  patriotic  meet> 

ings,  154 

prompts  prosecutions  gainst  in- 
cendiary prcHses,  161 
his  waywardness,  167 
excited  replies  to  addresses  disap- 
proved by  Hamilton,                        168 
to  Washington — his  appointment 
as  Lieutenant- Generm— desires 
his  advice  as  to  a  list  of  officers 
— Inspector-Oeneral,  6tc.,                178 
hostility  to  Pinckney,                          170 
jealousy  of  his  importance  as  Pres- 
ident,                                              180 
nomination  of  general  offlcera,            186 
unwilling  to  place  Hamilton  over 
Knox,  but  agrees  rank  be  left  to 
future  settlement,                             186 
insists  Knox  entitled  to  highest 
rank,  and  would  also  outrank 
Hamilton  by  Pinckney,                   180 
oharge  against  Washington,                180 
announces   his   determination  to 
place  Knox   and    Pinckney  in 
rank  above  Hamilton,                      102 
eontradictory  view  of,  as  to  prior 

rank,  102 

explanatory  letter  to  MoHenry,  106 

reply  to  Washington  as  to  general 

staff,  202 

gives  no  encouragement  to  enter* 

prise  to  liberate  South  America,     220 
Inquiry  as  to  expediency  of  a  Dec- 
laration of  War,  and  as  to  nom- 
ination of  a  Minister  to  France,      S27 
eaprioes  and  selfishness  of,  220 

vacillations  with  Gerry,  281 

soUoitude  of  Talleyrand  fiv  an 


PA«B 

Adams,  John- 
accommodation  announced    to 
President  by  Murray,  snggest- 
ing  a  new  embassy  from  UTS.,  vlL 

declines  meeting  Washington  and 
Hamilton  at  Philadelphia, 

influences  to  induce  him  to  negoti- 
ate with  France,  238 

speech  of,  to  Congress,  284 

declares  a  new  embassy  to  France 
would  be  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion, 286 

message  transmitting  correspond- 
ence with  Talleyrand,  and  com- 
ment by  Pinckney. 

his  Jealousy  of  Washington  being 
appointed  General, 

urged  to  institute  a  mission  and  to 
dismiss  two  of  his  cabinet, 

orders  draught  of  a  treaty  with 
France  to  De  prepared, 

nominates  Murray  envoy  to  France,  800 

terms  of  nominating  message,  801 

withholds  from  Washington  his 
commission  as  General, 

annunciation  to  Washington  of 
nomination  of  Murray, 

refuses  to  change  it,  and  finally 
nominates  three  commissioners. 

hesitates  as  to  hasty  departure  of 
envoys,  827 

considers  and  decides  upon  in- 
structions to  envoys,  ana  orders 
their  departure, 

fluctuating  opinions  as  to  French 
government, 

contemplates  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France,  861 

ascribes  to  Uamllton  loss  of  elec- 
tion in  New  York,  888 

his  tormenting  passions,  888 

dismisses  MoHenry,  Secretary  of 
War,  884 

dismisses  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State, 

appoints  Dexter  Secretary  of  War 
and  Marshall  Secretary  of  State.     887 

to  Hamilton,  as  to  promotion  oi 
Col.  Smith, 

"his  itinerant  life **— indeooroos 
replv,  801 

to  Madison,  as  to  appointment  of 
a  connection  to  office  and  slor 
upon  Washington,  802 

appeals  to  party  of  Samuel  Adams,     807 

cafumniaies  Federalists  and  Ham- 
ilton  as  "  a  British  faotiou"~eon- 
tradicts  the  charge.  888 

tribute  of  to  Ensland,  380 

the  Pinckneys  charged  by  him  as 
acting  under  British  influence,       406 

fi^mes  a  weak  apology,  407 

efforts  to  conciliate  liedenlists,  410 

speeoh  to  Congress—"  a  navy  for 
defensive  war"— and  approves 
fiscal  policy  of  FederallsU,  411 

nominates  Bayard  envoy  to 
France,  421 

nominates  Jay  as  Chief  Justice, 
who  declines,  428 

approves  plan  to  prevent  election 
of  President,  444 

leaves  Washington  finally,  407 

his  mischievous  course  predicted.     407 

Jefl^ersorrs  and  his  own  politioai 
character  in  hlstoiy, 
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Adams,  John  Q.,  Minister  to  the 

Hague.  tL     9 

attempt  in  House  to  annul  his  Knia> 
eion  to  Berlin,  vil.  94 

■nscrupulous  support  of  embargo 
because  proposed  by  JcffersoRi       688 

ealumny  by  of  the  Federalists- 
overture  to  Jefferson— dieclaime 
official  pretensions— is  appointed 
by  him  an  ambassador,  688 

Adams,  Charles    F.— comment  on 

Hamilton's  death,  viU  408 

Adams,  Samuel,  i.    36 

coniufotioii  A\-ith  the  oabal,  420 

opposes  a  treasury  department 
under  one  head,  iL  SOI 

first  opposes  Federal  Conetitn* 
tion,  ill.  407 

then  supports  it,  417 

denounces  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  ▼!.  815 

Addison,  Judge,  impeached  and  dls- 

mloned,  vli.  761 

Adet,  French  envoy — efforts  to  pre- 
vent ratification  of  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  yi.  220 

presents  written  objections  and 
instructions  in  part  to  prepare 
to  treat,  221 

states  objects  of  Frtnoe  in  a  new 
treaty,  but  evinces  no  purjKMO 
to  treat,  221 

Begotiation  deferred  bv,  236 

to  concert  with  Galliitin,as  tosev* 
eranoe  of  western  territory,  473 

reclamations  by  and  answers  to,         475 

refuses  explanation  of  a  capture 
of  an  American  vessel  on  coast 
of  U.  8.,  476 

the  capture  Justified  in  Democrat- 
ic press,  478 

announces  to  Secretary  of  State 
decree  of  France  violating  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  publishes  his 
note,  644 

reply  to  by  Pickering  published,       647 

summary  of  rei)ly,  648 

answer  by  Adet,  who  publishes 
abstract  of  it,  651 

its  substance,  651 

appeal  in  it  to  the  people  of 
U.  8.,  668 

urges  Jefferson  to  Adams  as  en- 
voy. Til.    8 
AlgierH.  nesrotiationa  as  to  prison- 
ers by  Jefferson  and  others,         v.  485 

truce  with  by  England,  486 

American  vessels  captured  and 
explnnation  by  England,  486 

naval  force  proposed  to  be  created 
for  protection  of  American  com- 
merce, 487 

treaty  with  ratified,  yi.  340 

prior  negotiations  with  and  dona- 
tive to,  850 

discIoAuro  of  negotiation  with  or- 
dered—injunction of  secrecy  by 
President— injunction  dissolved 
by  House  and  documents  pub- 
lished—consequent extortion  by 
Dey,  851 

Aliens,  power  conferred  on  Presi- 
dent to  remove  them,  vii.  156 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  report  on 

constitutionality  of,  278 

teport  as  to  the  Vlrglaia  rtsola- 


TkQM 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws— 

tions    against  them  by  lladi- 
M)n,    ,        ^  ^  vil.  841 

vindication  of  these  laws,  844 

Allegiance,  to  State  or  general  gov- 
ernment discussed,  ill.  461 
Andre  Maior,  arrested,  ii.    64 
tried  and  hung  as  a  spy,  66 
Amendments  to  Constitution,  provi- 
sion for,                                       ill,  867 
amendments  to  confederation  to 
be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or 
assemblies  chosen  by  people,           267 
mode  of  amending  Constitution,       836 
American  Oonstitution,  suggested,     i.    25 
•*  Americanus,"  by  Hamilton,  to  de- 
ter U.  B.  from  embarking  in  the 

Ames,  Fisher,  sustains  Constitution 

and  defends  biennial  elections,  111.  407 
defends  duration  of  Senate  and  the 

check  of  the  State  governments,     412 
for  permanent  funds,  iy.     7 

opposes  discrimination  in  provi- 
sion for  the  debt.  72 
his  sketch  of  Madison,                          76 
urges  assumption  of  State  debts,         01 
defends  constitutionality  of  a  Ka- 

tional  Bank,  238 

defends   Fishery   bill— providing 

bounties,  866 

denounces  cabal  as  to  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, 476 
to  Hamilton— commending  his  pol- 
icy,                                             y.  Ill 
letter  depicting  state  of  parties,         113 
reference  to  Secretary  of  Treasury 

vindicated,  ISI 

comment  on  proceedings  of  Con- 


gress- hoetilitv  of  opposition 
shown  toward  iiamilton,  BLnox 


212 


and  Washington, 
to  Hamilton— sound  state  of  pub- 
lic mind  In  New  England  pro- 
duced by  his  measures,  871 
on  Jefferson's  report  ou  commer- 
cial intercourse,                                473 
exposes  inefficiency  of  its  policy,       610 
opposes  preoipation  Into  war,  628 
anxiety    Hamilton   be   envoy   to 

England,  688 

exposes  slanders  on  Federalists  of 
monarchical  designs-— also  of  al- 
leged ])a{)er  nobility— influence 
of  democratic  societies,  vi.  120 

private  history  of,  130 

urges  settlement  of  apian  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  166 
vindicates  the  fiscal  policy,  167 
answers  alleged  oppressiveness  of 

taxes,  160 

on  success  of  bill  for  reduction  of 
delH— Hnd  omission  to  provide 
for  unsubscribed  creditors,  181 

remark  as  to  **  Camillus, "  250 

writes— Madliion  is  disgraced,  880 

speech  on  British  treaty,  400 

lo  Hamilton— view  of  political  sit- 
uation, 606 
requests  him  to  enter  House  of 

Representatives,  686 

to  Hamilton— character  of  Adams, 

vii.  400 
inclines  to  a  public  expoaura  of 
Adams,  40s 

Amsterdam,  New,  inoorporaied,     *  I.    6 
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Bank,  National— 

MadiBOii'd  approbation  of.  iv.  489 

Bank  of  U.  B.  payment  of  loan  to, 
resisted  but  part  payment  com- 
pelled by  Senate,  v.  209 

opposed  by  Madison,  210 

motion  to  ametid  charter  of,  483 

bill  to  pay  intttalment  due  on  a 
loan  from— opposed  but  passed,      694 

sale  of  part  of  slook  held  by  U.S. 
authorized,  vl.  436 

Gallatin  opi>oses  payment  of  debt 
due  to  Bunk,  in  violation  of  con- 
tract, 4^1 

sale  of  part  of  bank  stock  held  by 
U.  S.,  687 

Bank,  Manhattan,  its  inflnence  in 

eiectiiiK  JcO'erson  and  Burr,      vii.  635 

State  bunk,  corruptly  obtained 
charter  and  x>oIitical  abut»es,  636 

Herchuntti'  bank — organized  by 
Hamilton,  637 

act  to  restrain  unincorporated 
banking  institutions  passed  and 
finally  repealed,  638,639 

branch  bank  of  U.  S.  established 
In  New  Orleans,  662 

Baldwin  as  to  call  for  papers  In  ne- 
gotiation with  Britain,  vl.  865 

on  treaty  powers  in  Coustitution,      366 
Ballot,  election  by,  i.   33 

Bankrupt   act  repealed— cauaes  of 

its  repeal,  vii.  673 

BarraH,  his  reply  to  Monroe,  viL    12 

Batavian  Republic  insists  U.  S. 
cause  their  flag  to  be  protected, 
and  urines  to  make  common 
cause  with  France,  vl.  479 

Bayard,  James  A.  to  Hamilton- 
character  of  John  Adams,        vii.  402 

declines  embai^sy  to  France,  422 

to  UaraiUon— views  of  Federalists 
as  to  Burr  and  his  own  hesita- 
tioms  462 

narrative  of  votes  in  House  on 
election  of  President — he  votes 
for  Jefferson,  461 

tpeoch  of,  on  judiciary  act  expos- 
ing corruptions  to  elect  Jeffer- 
son, 467 

urges  rednction  of  dutv  on  salt,        623 

opposes  repeal  of  judiciary  act 
and  details  corrupllona  of  Jef- 
ferson, 660 

approves  Hamilton's  proposed 
amondmentft  of  Constitution,         678 

view  of  trial  of  Barr,  680 

Bennington,  battle  of,  i.  305 

Bills  of  credit  granted  by  New 
York  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, t.  80,31 
Binney,  Horace,  approval  of  Hamil- 
ton's Oaliinet  opinion  as  to  con* 
stttntionality  of  National  bank,  Iv.  489 

renultH  stated,  of  his  inquiry  into 
formation  of  Farewell  address,  vt  633 
Bland,  Col.,  ii.  832 

Blount,  resolutions  by,  as  to  treaty 

power,  vi.  882 

project  on  Spanish  dominions,      vii.   60 
Bonaparte— capture  of  Mantua— oo- 
cupies  Trieste-#verruna  Corin- 
thia—treatyof  Leoben,  vii.   85 

sails  from  Toulon— apprehensiona     * 
as  to  his  destination,  205 

flnt  consul  of  Franco,  867 
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Bonaparte— 
apiK>ints  three  eoremlialonen  to 

treat  with  the  U.  8.,  vii.  867 

ooncludcH  treaty  with  U.  8.,  416 

Boston  votes  provision  of  arms  by 
people, 
soldiers  Are  on  people— comi>elled 

to  depart,  86 

moAnacrc,  86 

made  rendervons  of  Royal  troops.       37 
port   bill   opposed   by    Fox   and 

Burke,  61 

despatches  cirenlar  letters  to  in- 
duce non-imiM)rtation,  62 
evacuated  by  British,                           106 
reeolutioiii*  of,  as  to  treaty  with 
Great     Britain     preseLted    to 
President,                                      vi.  237 
dignified  reply  of  Washington.          287 
Boudinot,  Col.,  against  discrimina- 
tion of  public  creditors,               iv.  80 
speech  on  claim  of  officers *of  old 

army  for  compensation,  v.  157 

to    Hamilton   as   to    official   in- 
quiry, vl.   83 
Bowdoin,  James,  transmits  a  plan 
for  a  constitution  of  Massachn- 
setts,  ii.    14 
his  liberal  views- favors  Increase 
of  powers  of  Congress— circular 
letter  of— letter  to  delegates  in 
Congress,                               iU.  134-138 
reply  to,  146 
sust:iin8  the  Constitution,                    416 
Bradford — reviews  insurgent  battalions, 

vL     91 
reads  intercepted  letters  and  ex- 
cites fury  or  people,  02 
appointed  general  of  insurgents,  02 
nrges  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry,     93 
opposes  terms  of  coinmissiouers,  05 
and  points  to  force,  00 
Bradford,  William,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general   In  place    of   Ran- 
dolph,                                          Y.  441 
Breckenridgc— notice  by,  of  Inquiry 
as  to  alterations  in  Judiciary  de- 
partment,                                  vii.  640 
moves  repeal  of  Jndlciary  act,            660 
British  force— loss  of,                           I.  460 
British  captures,  clamor  against,       v.  818 
British  instructions— result  of  a  con- 
vention with  Russia— vindicated 
by   Hammond   and   by  British 
Oavemment,                          v.  383, 888 
their  policy  condemned  by  Den- 
mark,                                               888 
Buck— opposes  call  for  papers  In  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain,     yi.  856 

i.   98 

i.  230 

802 

806 

800 

811-327 

828 

331 

883 

of    New 

I.  83 
name  as 


Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of, 
Burgoy lie's  advance, 

encamps  on  Hudson, 

battle  of  Bennington, 

march  along  Hudson, 

defeat  at  Saratoga, 

retreats  up  Hudson, 

surrfMiders, 

conduct  of  Schuyler, 
Burke,    Edmund,    agent 

York, 
Burr,  Aaron,  withdraws 

opponent  of  constitution,  I i I.  454 

elected  to  Senate,  iv.  606 

hostility  to  Hamilton,  606 

change  of  politlca— rewarded  by 
office, 
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oQIT,  AllfOtI— 

■eek*  itoroinAtioii  M  Qtfftmor  ot 
New  York— Haml  loirs  infla- 
rtir«  •oliciitHt  and  ivfiUM^,  t.    86 

eanUidate  for  Vlcp-Prealdeney,  9$ 

appointfd  by  Clinton  Judfc  of  So* 
prrroe  Court  of  8Ut«  of  New 
York,  92 

fippuaes  n>ecial  emb»*«y  to  Lon- 
(Son  aiiO  obiertii  to  apnointn)«»nt 
M  envoy  of  a  Judge  oi  tiuprfme 
Court  of  IT.  M  6«7 

favored  by  Madlaen  at  envoy  to 

Prance,  tI.      • 

move*  tt)  fzptinffo  olanae  in  PtmA- 
dent'a  aptwoh  aa  to  Weatera  in- 
aurreotion,  def(*ated,  116 

•fforta  to  defiant   Hamilton's  plan 

for  n*duct  Ion  of  debt,  183 

Bovea  pout poni'me lit  of  conaideiu- 

tioii  of  treaty  witii  Great  Britain,      215 
eflbrt  to  Domhiate  him  VIce-Preal- 

dent,  MO 

appointed  to  prepare  a  memorfal 
against  an  order  of  England, 
urging  huatiiitioa,  Tii.  130 

eontem plated   aa  Quartermaster- 

General,  208 

Intrigues  ia  leflalature  of  New 

York,  814 

active  intrigues  of,  to  aeeure  elee* 

tion  In  city  of  New  York.  878 

IbrmH  a  mongrel  ticket  for  Ieglsla> 

ture,  S74 

Is  elected  member  from  intertor 

courly,  S76 

de«j>er>ite  character  of,  stated  by 

lianillton,  402 

eopy  of  Hamilton'a  exposure  of 
Adamn,  aurrentitloasly  obtained 
and  parts  pubiinhedi  406 

reply  to  cnjoltng  letter  of  Jefferson,    480 
att(>mpt  to  establish  a  mooareby 

west  of  AllcghanieN,  078 

arreat  and  trial  for  treason,  070 

proscribed  by  .Tefll'riK>n,  766 

oontrovcmy  with  Clintonians,  750 

denien  imputed  intrigues,  760 

overture  to  Jeflemon  repulsed,  764 

nominated  as  Governor  of  New 

York,  766 

his  sucoessive  turpltudea,  766 

lnter\-iews  with,  for  ■evemnee  of 

the  Union,  apnroved  by  Burr,  776 

intrigue  with  for  dissotviJig   the 

Union  detailed,  781 

bis  political  prostration,  706 

proscrii>e<i  by  Jefl'erson,  796 

approaching  penury— soUeits  aid 

through  HamilU>n,  802 

eaucun  resolve  he  should  challenge 

Hnmilton.  803 

practicm  with  pistols,  804 

eorrcspondenoe    with    and    chal- 
lenge to  Hamilton,  804 
demennor  nt  dinner  of  Cincinnati,      821 
shootn  Ilamlton,  8S7 
eoiuluct  after  duel,                                  8S4 

6111)110  commotion,  884 

iurr  fliea,  836 


Oabal,  against  Wssbington,  oalled 

"  The  Monster  Party,"  I.  370-878 

eonfers  on  Conway  tbe  plMO  of  In* 
■peetor-Qeueral, 
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Cabal - 
oommittee  of,  to 

my,  Lai 

renewa  Itn  oppooitloo  to  Waahbsf • 

ton,  it  m 

Its  falae  oplniooo  and  Ipjorfooa  i»- 

fluenceK,  m 

tt«  apprehended  powvr,  1^7 

Cabot,  Oeorve,  advoeatea  the  rf^kt 
of  the  people  to  elect  thedr  re^ 
rveentativ«-a,  tiL4U 

calln  Hamtnon  ••The  Ifttle  Lkm,**  t  144 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  KaTy,  rh.  U7 
unites  with  Amea  ai  d  Btggii  son, 
advocating      Hamilton's     prior 
claim  to  sapenor  rank,  1V7 

tints  to  Adams*  tncaution,  HI 

Hamilton  as  to  vii  dtratloo  of 
Federalista  from  calamnieo  of 
Adams,  4M 

Adams'  abandonment    of  princi- 
ples of  Federal  ista,  4M 
Callender    pabllshes     attack    upon 

Hamilton,  riL  H 

outlawed  fi-om  Scotland,  cooricted 

under  Sedition  Act,  MM 

announces  "  The  Proepect  belbre 

us,**  m 

associated  with  State   printer  of 

Virginia,  » 

demands  office,  menacing  Jefl)^- 

son,  411 

fientenee  upon  remitted  by  JeflH*- 

son,  4fT 

Fine  imposed  remitted,  Itt 

Exposures  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son—is drowned.  Ml 
Canada,  acquisition  of,                            I.   11 
pn>jeeted  expedition  to, 
plan  for  conquest  of, 
Washingtorr*  opinion  of  thfs  pfan. 
Congress  approToa  the  expedition 

to,  610 

expedition  to  Anally  deferred,  616 

Procljimai  ion  >>y  IJa  Fayette,  il.   21 

attempt  of  Adet  to  gain  the  two 

provinces,  tH.   it 

arms  an«l  tents  abinped  fVom  France,  60 

plot  discovered  ana  M cL.ean  hon^,       60 

Can\*assers  of  New  York  election,     ▼.    27 

their  decision  for  Clinton  contrcv 

verted,  28 

Hamilton    nrgea    moderation    in 

New  York,  » 

decision  of  approved  by  L.e|^slatara 
of  New  York,  n 

Carrington,  Colonel,  nrgea    Tfamil- 

ton's  continuance  in  office,    ▼.  SOT,  S88 
to  Hamilton,  on  result  of  ufflcial 

inquiry,  ri.  84 

as  to  course  of  Vlririnla  in  reepeei 

to  Insurrection,  88 

Southern  politics  have  a  tendenej 
to  Disunion,  IIS 

Carro'I,    Charles,  coni c>mplated    aa 
successor  In  Presidency  to  Wash- 
ington, ▼.   6i 
Cenous,  Decennial,  establiahed.         III.  89 
Charlet>ton  caiiitnlates,                          li.    13 
Chatham,   Eart  of,  urges  reeall  of 
troops— introduces    cnndltatory 
bill  in  Pariiameii#-is  defeated,    1.    85 
Cboate  as  tu  taxing  power  of  Const  i- 

'tution.  Hi.  414 

!  Cincinnati,     Soclsty     ttf  ->  okuDor 
1        wpuMi,  tl.KS 
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Oinoinnati,  Society  of— 
propoMd  alteration  of  its  ooiutitii- 
tiun,  iU.  128 

Circular   to  collectors  to  preserve 
Neutrality— three  rules  propos- 
ed by  Kiindolpii,  v.  82i 
Hamiltoa    proposes  to    prohibit 
arming    of    French    privateers 
within  the  U.  8.,  also  augment** 
tion  of  arms,  824 
Jeffersoii'e  opinion,  825 
Rules— excepting  two— prepared 

by  Hamilton  and  conourrea  In,        825 
these  rulefl  derived  from  Treaties 
of  U.  8.  with  France  and  Swe- 
den, 828 
Circular  to  merchants  as  to  iiO^i^M 

to  Commerce,  827 

Clarke,  Qeueral,  encamps  a  lawless 
l>ody  within  Indian  limits,  pro> 
posing  to  form  there  an  Inde- 
pendent Government,  vi.    54 
Hamilton's  letter  to  Georgia  to 

suppress  this  expedition,  56 

dlslodi^ed  and  his  forts  demolished,     58 
Clergy  addrcM  the  militia,  L   88 

Synods  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania—Psstoral  letters  fh>m,        88 
Clinton,  Dewitt,  opposes  armed  oc- 
cupation of  New  Orleans,  vlL  631 
duel  with  Swart wout,  750 
Clinton,  George — sketch  oft               L    77 
,  his  opinion  of  Now  England  troops,    254 
antes  increase  of  power  in  General 

Government,  ii.  110 

intolerant  counsel*  of,  iii.    29 

President  of  New  York  Conventioni  483 
redlectioa  as  Governor  opposed— 

reelected,  V.    20 

feeble  support  of  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  partisans  of  Jefferson,  88 
unanimoudly  nominated  as  Vice- 
President  and  elected,               tIL  766 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  arrives  at  New 

York,  i.  128 

appointed  commander-in-chief,  460 

Instructions  to,  460 

Battle  of  Monmouth— embarks  for 

New  York,  477 

plan  to  capture  him,  dissoaded  by 

Hamilton  and  reliuqoished,  528 

sails  for  Savannah,  ii.    10 

Clymer,  George,  ii.  832 

Coilot,  tour  u.ider  Adet's  orders  to 
make  a  military  survey  of  West- 
em  Territory  of  U.  S.,  vl.  473 
flies fh>m  U.S.,                              vii.  160 
Commerce,    Chamber  of,  at   New 
York,    approves   measures  of 
Neutrality,  y.  854 
petitions  Congress  against  repeal 
of  Judiciary  Act,                        vii.  653 
Commercial  policy  of  IT.  S.               iU.'  62 
Instructions  as  to  Treaties,  56 
policy  of  Kngland— Fox  and  Pitt,         57 
final  instructions  adopted.                    60 
countervailing  acts— Virgmla,            128 
New  Jersey,                                         130 
Connecticut,                                         131 
Matwachusetts,                                        132 
Now  Hampshire,                                 147 
Rhode  I»land,      m                             147 
New  York,                                            149 
S.  Carolina,  N.  Carolina.  Georgia,     151 
Commercial  intercourse,  bill  to  inter- 
diet  with  G.  Britain  defeated,     yL     7 
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Commission  to  negotiate  a  Peaoe—  . 

Adams,  Jay,  4cc.,  ii.  446 

Committee  of  compromise  appoint- 
ed, iii.  830 
Its  report  considered,  821 
of  detail  appointed,  827 
of  1 781  on  powers  of  Confederation,    828 
Btandmg,  of  House— Reports  of— 
their  party  complexion  and  im- 
perfect ctiaracter,                       vii.  576 
Compensation    of     President    and 

Vice-President,  iy.   20 

Comptroller  of  Treasury,  Tench 
Coxe  urged  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison — Oliver  Wolcott  ap- 
pointed at  Hamilton's  instance,  614 
charged  with  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  collection  of  autiea 
of  imports  and  tonnage,  v.  108 

Conciliatory  bills  by  Parliament,       i.  468 
rejected  by  Congress,  464 

Confederation,  articles  of— amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress.     Ii.  220 
ConfldentiM    Cabinet    paper     oia- 
closed  and   treacherously  pub- 
lished, Ti.  481 
another  confidential   paper  pub- 
lished, 482 
Connecticut  appoints  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation and  prayer,                     L   68 
directs  an  inventory  of  anna  and 

military  stores,  64 

organizes  troops  and  sends  dona- 
tions to  Boston,  64 
two  regiments  of,  revolt  and  are 

reduced  to  subjection,  ii.   82 

how  settled,  iii.  801 

towns,   religious  institutions— in- 
dependent character,  great  sup- 
Sort  of  Revolution,  a  ereditor 
tate,  her  convention  debates,         806 
ratifies  the  Constitution  of  U.  S.,       888 
rejects  amendment    of  Constitu- 
tion designating  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  vii.  TBf 
SublicationM  in  favoring  Burr,  800 
ivision  of  U.  S.  predicted  in,  800 
Congress,  proposed,                               i.  80 
first  Congress  meet,  81 
coutineuial  organiied,  its  proceed- 
ings,                                                  68 
its  proceedings  canvasted,                    63 
view  of  controversy,                                68 
second  ContinentaJ  meet,                      80 
military  preparations  ordered  by,        00 
establish  a  general  post,                         00 
take  measures  for  a   negotiation 

with  England,  00 

declares  causes  of  taking  up  arms,       08 
second  address  to  British  people,  03 

second  address  to  King,  08 

calls  on  people  to  form  a  militia,  04 

protection  of  trade,  04 

non  importation  passed,  04 

orders  fitting  out  armed  vessels  by 

colonies,  108 

institution  of  admiralty  courts — 
ri'gulations  fur  a  navy— recom- 
mends N.  Hampshire  to  form  a 
government  —  airects  another 
emission  of  bills  of  credit — au- 
thorizes Maryland,  North  Citro- 
Una,  and  Virginia  to  export  pro- 
duce, except  to  Great  Britaia 
and  her  dependencies,  104 

authorizes  ntUug  out  of  privala 
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«r  Ut  piktjirife  or  AhrldiTF  tha  IID' 
lit  HirI  by  Ihv  dtflniilTc  IiMty 
wlUi  Oniu  RrlUlu,  d«ltaled.  IM 

mM\oa  lo  Bmenil,  dunlarlTii  Ju- 
dicial power  iif  U.  e.  (bill  nal 

U.  'u.  or  uf  >  fbretgn  UUl* 
■gsliLil  •  et>l».  oirrifd,  tU 

twu  ■ni^Qdiuvnti  propo—d  by 
Haml)lnn-one.  dftlKiiMliiRnT- 

■nd  Vlep-rrfSldMil,  >U.  Ml 

the  othar  ror  ctaalu  uf  rieeton  by 
Uit  psople—  flnt  paiHM,  lb«  ■»- 
ond  poatp^iivd,  471 

OoDllnrnul  bills,  prapoala  to  r*- 
drnn     full  — mf miumwit    cor- 
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DtytoD,  Col.,  on  Jefleraon't  report 

on  oommerorftl  intercourae,         ▼.  468 

propoees  to  subfltitate  for  report 
or  Oommittee  on  Wayt  and 
Ifeans  Hamilton'*  prior  pro- 
poBed  duties,  580 

churten  Bpealccr  of  Houae,  tI.  325 

Deano.  tiilaa,  secret  envoj  to  FraiMe,  \L  400 

recalled,  410 

Dearlwrn,  resolution  by  calling  on 
the  Fre«ident  to  lay  a  treaty 
with  Mi  amis  liefore  the  House 
of  RepreMf ntatives,  vL  346 

appointed  SocrpUry  at  War,        tU.  485 
Debates   in    Congress  open — again 

proposed  and  rejected,  ii.  528 

Debts,  British,  declared  recoverable 

in  Virginia  and  clamor  raised,     ▼.  312 
Debt    to    Fraoce—aotielpatlon    of 

asked,  v.  506 

new  loan— House  pass  bill  that  it 
may  be  appropriated  to  French 
debt— Senate  object  and  bill  de* 
feated,  506 

Hamilton  as  to  anticipation,  507 

Fauchette  dissatisfieo,  507 

Debt,  domestic,  time  of  subscribing 

to  extended,  t.  Sll 

Debt,  public,  act   making  ftirtber 

provision  for  payment  of^  It.  140 

act  making  provision  for  reduo- 
tion  of  debt,  140 

act  for  settlement  of  aocoants  be- 
tween U.  8.  and  States  of  Union,      151 

•mount  extinguished  by  sinking 
fund,  845 

■mount  of  debt  funded  and  un* 
funded,  871 

additional  assumption  defeated,  882 

bill    for    redemption    of    whole 
debt,  in  fact,  an  not  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  debt,  v\\.  530 
Debt  of  United  States,  iv.   45 

■ubdl  visions  and  amount  of.  48 

Hamilton*s  report  on  debt  alsenased,  70 

discrimination  between  creditors  op- 
posed, 71 

Madison  advocate  of,  74 

Impolicy  and  injustice  of  exposed,       81 

discrimination  rejected,  84 

f>rovisions  for  debt  discussed,  06 

rredeemable  quality  considered,         07 
power  to  borrow  confided  to  Pree> 

ident,  181 

revenue  provided  to  pay  debt  to 

continue  until  debt  atecbarged,       130 
act  to  ftmd  and  sink  public  debt 

considered,  143 

loan  authorized  ana  revenue  pledged,  143 

De  Grasse  arrives  in  Chesapeaxe,     Ii.  S50 

visited  by  Watihlngton^propoeee 

to  go  to  sea— dissuaded.  262 

De  Yrugo— reclamations  ny on U.  B.  vtt.  63 

answer  of  Pickering,  64 

Delaware,  State  of,  first  adopte  the 

Constitution,  IU.  S74 

Democrats  ascendant  hi  Sonthem 

Sutes,  T.  406 

eflTortfl  to  gain  New  England,  406 

Jefferson's  reports  having  this  ob- 
ject, 407 
attacks  on  Dexter  and  Ames,  408 
policy  of  democratic  leaders  and 
of  France — coiucldence  between ,     400 
Democratic   party— systematie    ef- 
forts of,  to  dIstorS  pabllo  mind,  vl.  42 

Vol.  VIL— W 
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68 

121 
122 
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Democratic  party- 
address  of  demoeratie  society,       y\. 
do  I ;  ounce  Washington, 
Democratic  societies  vindicated  by 
Madison, 
denounced  by  Washington, 
leaders  of  societies  leaders  of  riots, 
alarm  as  to  exposure  of  corrupt 
Intercourse   with    France,    and 
Wa«hinglon's  alienation, 
policy  of  party  arranged  at  resi- 
dence of  Jeflferuon— Burr  pres- 
ent, 
eongratulatlons  to  France  on  her 

victories, 
policy  to  array  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  PreHiden^ 
motive  of.  In  call  on  President  fbr 
apers  in  negoUation  with  Great 
Vitain, 
Democratic  presses — violent   oppo- 
sition to  measures  of  defence — 
euloifize     Adams  —  calumniate 
Haniilton,  vil. 

dotnocratlc  pol'cy  as  shown  in  pro- 
ceedings of  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 
dlHregard  of  violations  by  France 
of  neutral  rights,  and  rejo  ctngs 
at  prospect  of  iuvasion  of  Eng- 
land, 
resolution    against    arming  mer- 
chant vesnels  proposed, 
recruiting  ofllicei'S  treated  with  In- 
dignity, 
clamors  for  peace  and  State  rights, 
Democratic  proscriptions. 
Departments,  Executive, 
War  department, 
Tre.-^sury  department, 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
D'Estaing,  Count— repairs  to  Bos- 
ton, i. 
his  respect  for  Hamilton, 
altncks  Savannah— wounded, 
De  Rnyneval — envoy  firom  France- 
public  audience  to,                           I. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  on  Jefln»rson's  re- 
port on  commercial  intercourse,  ▼. 
reply    to    MadiHon's    defence    of 

democratic  societies,  vf.  18t 

moves  that  no  alien,  asking  natu- 
ralization, ffhall  lidld  a  slave, 
address  of  to  Charlestown,  in  sup- 
port of  treaty, 
appointed  SecreUry  at  War,        vil 
Dictator,  project  of.  II. 

Diplomatic  establishment,  iv 

attempt  to  reduce  provision  for  It 
discussed  and  finally  rejected,  vil.  04-07 
Direct  tax  vindicated  by  Flndley— 

opposition  alarmed,  vf.  166 

Direct  taxes,  a  plan  ordered  to  be 
prepared  by  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, 838 
Dismemberment  of  Union,             vil.  771 
Hamilton's  fear  of,  771 
suggested  In  Connectlcnt,  772 
opinions  In  Kentucky  ana  Virginia,  773 
liitrigues  to  effect  It,                             773 
hostility  to  Sonthem  domination,       774 
purchase  of  Louisiana  urged  as  a 

ground  of  separation.  775 

BUDverslon  of,  foretda  by  GrU- 

wold,  T76 

approved  by  him,  781 
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875 


25 


32 


106 

160 

811 

860 

vil.  761 

iv.    10 

15 

16 

20 

400 

408 
562 

504 

471 


188 

287 
387 
111 
178 
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DiBTOPmberment  of  Union- 
letter  detailing  iutrigue  with  Bnrr 

and  project  to  diasulve  Uulon,    vli.  781 
anicDdmeut     detisuating    oandi- 
d:itea  for  Preslaent  and  Vice- 
President  denounced,  787 
■elieme  of  diaaolution  diacloied  to 
Jefferson,  788 
DtMenters,                                             f.    34 
Donop,  Count— gallantry  and  death,  1.  300 
Dunmore  Governor  of  New  York,     L   88 
transferred  to  Virginia,  38 
Duplessis— gallantry  of,                       i.  862 
Dupont— de  Nemours,                       vil.  606 
Do  Portail  ordered  to  Boston  to  plan 

and  in  charge  of  fortifications,         L  502 
Dutch  ColoniHtsof  New  York,  i.    80 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  1.     3 

Duties  on  glass,  tea,  &c..  Imposed  by 

Parli:iment,  i.    38 

Duties,  Discriminating,  iv.  2,  4 

rejected  by  Senate  a.td  defeated,  7 

act  for  collection  of  parsed,  10 

act  to  provide  more  efl^ectually  for 

collect  ion  of  duties,  166 

duties  upon  liquors  and  stills,  in- 

crease  of  proposed,  906 

syKtem  of  collection,  883 

increased  duties  imposed,  806 

discriminating     tonnage      duties 

urved,  807 

duties  made  permanent,  888 

Duties,  Collection  act  amended,  v.  211 
additional  new  duties  proposed,  670 
Hamilton's  policy  departed  from,  680 
his  previously    proposed    duties 

substituted,  681 

new  report  presented— and  after 
much  opposition  In  Ilpuse  and 
Senate  new  andadditidnai  duties 
passed,  680 

act  passed  augmenting  customs,        600 
another  taxing  property  sold  at 

auction,  680 

another  taxing  licenses  for  sale  of 
wines  and  foreign  disLllled  liq- 
uors, 600 
another  levying  duties  upon  car- 
riages for  conveyance  of  persons,     680 
snuff  and  sugar  act,  600 
Duties  connter\-ailing  repealed  by 
Great  Britain— not  reciprocated 
by  U.  B.,                                    vii.  603 


Bast  India  Company  ships  teas  to 

American  colonies,  i.   49 

Elect  o:i  of  New  York  delegates  to 

Consress,  i.  64-66 

Slswortb,  Oliver,  as  to  finance,     il.  76-383 
advocate  of  Constitution,  111.886 

resolution  in  Senate  providing  for 

State  de^ts,  Iv.  136 

appointed  Chior-Justioe,  vi.  423 

envoy  to  France,  vli.  806 

resigns  seat  on  bench,  422 

Embargo  of  shipping  at  Philadel- 

•    phia,  1.    88 

Emoareo  defeated,  v.  620 

of  thirty  days  authorized,  621 

nations  in  treaty  excepted  fh>m 
its  operation  at  instance  of 
Froncn  Embassador,  668 

exception  stricken  out  by  Senate 
and  biU  passed,  666 
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Embargo- 
enacted  at  Jefllerson*s  instaooe,    viL  688 
enforcing  act  passed,  OOO 

embargo  repealed,  601 

Emission  of  bills  of  credit,  i.    82 

measures  to  provide  for,  84 

Eugland  and  France,  policy  of  each 
as  to  America,  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  il.  401 

war  of '66— family  compact,  France 

and  Spain  402 

seeks  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Franklin— it  fails,  421 

England,  proposed  treaty  of  com- 
merce witn.  ilL   62 
her  commercial  policy  toward  U. 
S.  —  Fox  —  Pitt  —  favor    open 
trade,  68 
temporary  regulations  authorized,       68 
British  proclamations,  69 
hostility  to  her  system  in  U.  S., 
and  prohibitory  regulations  pro- 
posed,                                             107 
her  policy  defended  and  attacked,      108 
Joint  commission  to,  fails,                   110 
charges  violations  of  treaty  by,          114 
causes  of  her  discontent,                    117 
restrictive  proclamations  of,               128 
revolution  of— its  efi'ects,               iv.  648 
hostility    continuing    of    United 

States  to  England,  668 

English  jeaIout>y  of  U.  S.,  dislike 

of  republican  institutions,  660 

revocation  of  power  to  treat  with, 

at  Madison's  instance,  661 

Virginia  as  to  collection  of  Brit- 
ish debU,  662 
submits  question  as  to  fulfilment 
of  treaty  with  England  to  her 
own  executive,  662 
inquiry  by  Privy  Connci!  ss  to 
state  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  U.  S.,  Its  Jurisprudence, 
treaties,  and  revenue  acts,  662 
report  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  663 
message  from  Pitt  to  Hamilton 
stating  anxiety  of  Great  Britain 
for  strict  amitv  with  U.  S.  and 
promise  to  send  an  envoy,               664 
Hammond  accredited  to  U.  B.,            664 
proposed  negotiation  of  with  U.  S. 

defeated  by  Jufferson,  v.    18 

hostility  toward  cherished  by  op- 
position, 216 
imputed  designs  on  western  coun- 
try, 221 
"additional    instructions*'  viola- 
tive of  neutnil  copiroerce,  861 
seizure  and  biockaoe  authorized  by,    361 
assurances  given  to  of  compensa- 
tion f(}r  French  prizes  in  ports 
of  U.  S.,                                            873 
character  and  scope  of  her  "ad- 
ditional   instructions"— general 
Irritation  produced  by,              606-S06 
captures  by  in  West  ludtes,               506 
resolutions  to  proiiibit   commer- 
cial intercourse  with,  629 
these  resolutions  laid  on  table,             631 
despatches  from  England  revok- 
ing   *' additional    instructions*' 
and  limiting  past  eflect,                    631 
resolution     ror     non-intercourse 

Sressed    to    defeat    mission  to 
ingiand,  638 

Jay  appointed  specif  envoy,  664 
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England— 

conciliatory  deepatehea  ftxnn  Eng- 
land, V.  656 

advices  of  her  renewal  of  order 
for  oeizure  of  provision*  going 
to  French  ports,  vi.  229 

attempt  of  a  Rritiiib  naval  officer 
to  intercept  French  envo}*  in  an 
American  vessel  in  waters  of 
U.S., 

England  &  France  ask  prohibition 
by  U.  8.  as  to  privateers  nnder 
Russian  colors  being  fitted  or 
admitted  into  ports  of  U.  B., 

aveme  <to  acqulsitiou  of  Loal* 
siana  bv  France,  vii.  640 

annunciation  to  Parliament  of  de- 
cision to  take  precautionary 
meaf>nres  against  the  military 
preparations  in  France  and  Hol- 
tnna, 

her  purT)ose,  In  case  of  war,  to  oc- 
cupy New  Orleans,  and  hold  it 
for  U.  8 , 

her  ultimatum  commanicated  to 
France, 

orders  in  Council, 

treaty  with  sufl^ered  to  expire, 

new  treaty  with  negotiated  and  re- 
jected by  Jeffbrson  without  con- 
sulting the  Benate, 

■Ine  qua  non — required  by  Jeflbr- 
son, 

fires  into  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 

interdicted  the  American  waters. 
Excise  offices  of  inspection  frustrat- 
ed, vi. 

•pecial  sessions  of  circuit  courts 
to  bo  held  in  Pennsylvania, 

violence  in  Fayette  County 

eoncurrent  jurisdiction  as  to  Ex- 
cise law  conferred  on  State 
courts. 

Hingo  Creek  Association  secreUy 
formed, 

Murebal  of  District  fired  upon, 

houM  of  insi)ector  attacked, 

house  burned  and  troops  com- 
pelled to  surrender, 

one  officer  killed, 

Marshal  seised, 

convention  of  insurgents  called  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry, 

Hamilton's  opinion— if  judse sanc- 
tioned it,  militia  be  called  out  to 
enforce  the  law, 

f>ropOBes  a  draft  of  12,000  men, 
nsurrection  intended  to  produce  a 
general  explosion, 

reouisition  (or  militia, 

Indemnity  for  injuries  by  insur- 
gents—opposed  by  Nicholas  but 
ultimately  parsed. 
Excise  law,  careful  modifications  of,  v. 

opposition  by  Gallatin, 

sui)ervisors— persons  intimidated 
Trom  accepting  appointments, 

address  explanatory  of  Excise  act, 

a  captain  in  army  menaced, 

meeting  of  discontented  at  Pitts- 
burff  and  violent  resolutions  of, 

amended  act  to  collect  excise  post- 
poned by  opposition.  212 
Excise  on  stills  and  distillations,      iv.   66 

increase  of  proposed,  206 

plan  of  coUeoting, 
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Excise- 
Excise  policy  dlscnssed,  Iv.  213 
report  by  Hamilton  on  difficulties 
in  collection,  and  Excise  system 
vindicated,  402 
new  excise  act  passed,  406 
concerted  clamor  against,  481 
opposition  to  levy  of,  by  FIndley 

and  Qallatin  in  Pennsylvania,  481 
opposition  first  approve,  then  de- 
nounce the  Excise,  482 
opposition  in  Penuitylvanla,  609 
mei'ling  at  Redstone— violent  reso- 
lutions by  Qallatm,  610 
meeting  at  Pittsburg,  6U 
collector  of  revenue  tarred  and 

feathered,  611 

witnesses  seized  by  banditti,  612 

Exportations  only  in  home  bottoms 

approved  by  JelTurson,  iv.    8 

Episcopate,  American,  proposed,      i.    24 
Eutaw,  battle  of,  il.  276 

Executive  Departments— each  under 

a  single  head,  established,  ii.  200 

Executive  to  be  chosen  by  electors 

chosen  by  people,  ill.  836 

Executive— power  discussed,  Iv.    14 

right  to  delegate   power  to  dis- 
cussed, V.  627 


Farewell    address  of  Washington, 

history  of  its  formation,       vi.  492-634 
Binncy,  Horace,  inquiry  by  into 

formation  of  Farewell  address,       688 
denounced  in  Virginia— and  pam-  • 
nhlet  circulated  imputing  to  it  a 
raise  pnrpose,  637 

Farmers'  letters,  i.   26 

Fauchet    refuses   money   to  Ran- 
dolph, vi.   72 
his  opinion  of  Mifflin  and  of  Dallas,      82 
dissatisfaction  with  Randolph  and 

with  treaty  with  Great  Britain,       216 
intercepted  despatch  as  to  Ran- 
dolph, 246 
leaves  IT.  8.  having  given  a  cer- 
tificate to  Randolph  as  to  im- 
puted corruption,                             801 
contents   of  nis  intercepted   de- 
spatch,                                             808 
states  a  revolution  In  train,                 804 
corrupt  overtures  by  Randolph,         806 
references  to  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe,                                                   806 
Bubstance  of  his  despatches,              806 
Federal  system  proposed  in  Penn-     '' 

sylvanla,  i.   12 

Federal  I  i»t.  The— advocates  of  Con- 
stitution called  Federalists,       ill.  447 
Federal  party,  iv.  418 

creditors— friends  of  Constitution,     420 
Fees  proposed  on  transfer  of  public 
securit  ies— Mercer  advocates  tax- 
ing public  funds,  v.  160 
resisted  and  abnndoned,  162 
Ferguson,  Col.,  killed,                         il.  161 
Finance— o«>mmutation  of  debt,        ii.    76 
new  emission  bills,  76 
call  for  specific  supplies,  77 
issue  of  paper   disoon tinned  by 

Congress,  207 

calls  for  speeic  to  pay  army,  208 

public  dabts  to  be  pud  in  ipeeie,       210 
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FlnaiiOA— 

tsHUp  of  specie  eerlifieatee  anthcn*- 
ized,  ii.  210 

t«n<ltr*  of  bdlii  below  •i>ecie  vmlue 
to  >»•*  attoiioliei),  211 

report  Ns  to  import,  speciflc,  and  ad 
vnloi^iii  dutit^,  617 

•npi>!cin<>ntary  fundftar.d  anaump- 
tion  of  certain  St«:<«  dvbte,  618 

contri>>uiion  aocordi'i^r  to  tiuiuber 
of  itihabltantt  aiid  trie ooial  coo- 
•Ufi,  618 

pn>|)o«ed  aa  a  eonapact  irrevoca- 
ble, 619 

BAinilton>  renort  on,  620 

Jliid  ey  and  Ri'ddick  Interview  with 
Wii-blii^toi)  to  induce  blmnot 
to  ndvniKc  ibe  army,  vl.  104 

Fiiidlry  flubiiiitB  to  gtnerument, 
elt'otcd  to  ContrreM,  103 

ealuniiiy  of  Fiiidley  agalnet  Ham- 
ilton, 106 

urg«'«  HubinlMion  and  support  of 
Excii»o  law,  106 

pointA  to  a  direct  tax,  166 

Fieb,  Nioljolafi,  t   47 

Joins  voluiit«'er  co-ps,  M 

at  siirreider  of  Yorktown,  il.  68 

FlsborieK,  414. 423,  426 

common  rlebt  of  fishing  to  be  in- 
siMted  ui>on,  426 

disouoHion  as  to  in  negotiation  for 
fri'aty  of  P^ace,  483 

mcrnorial  or  Mai*sacbasctts,  It.  348 

report  i>v  .leflorMOii,  840 

af^t  providing  bounties  discussed,       861 

bdl  paKiscd,  362 

Pleurv,    Col.— gallant    conduct  at 

Hioiiy  Point,  I.  660 

Florldsin,  c'lTort  to  persuade  France 

to  indupo  ceimionof  by  Bpain,  vli.  686 

siiin  appropnatfd  to  purchase,  bill 
n)«Miin«Mi  leaviT'g  use  of  money 
dlHcrt'tionary  l>y  JoflTfrson,  687 

Foremen  aflnlr*,  pinnof  dcnnrtment,  It.  644 
Foreif^D  relailous  of  U.  S.  review- 

Forest,  Col.,  on  Jefferson^s  report- 
commercial  intercourse,  v.  467 
•Fort  Mifflm,  |.  2M 

bcMi<>tf<Ml  and  abandoned  to  enemy,     301 
FortH  Moiitfiroiner}'  and  Clinton  cap- 
tured by  Britub,  1,321 
Fox  urue?*  repeal  of  taxes  on  Im- 

IHirtM  into  British  colonies,  1.    61 

France— Turgot  advises  aid  to  ool- 

oni< «,  i.  no 

neurotiatlon  with  begun,  116 

treaties  of  alliance  and  commerod 
with  U.  8  concluded,  ^'iS 

celebiatcd  by  army,  466 

rival  policy  with  En^jrland  as  to 
American  poftsesMions — treaty 
of  Aix-la-ChaiH'llo,  11.401 

war  of  '66  and  family  compact 
with  Spain,  402 

treaty  with  United  Rtatee— plan  of 
adopted  by  Congress,  410 

secret  supplies  furnislied  and  com- 
merce permitted  with  United 
BlHtes— double  ixjllcy,  411 

her  policy  to  retain  control  of  ne- 
gotiations of  United  Buteswltb 
other  powers,  422 

want  of  coufldonoe  in  U.  S.— hos- 
tile menace  by,  ill.   90 


Fnmc©^^ 
irritatioQ  of  Frencli  reiidenta  in 

pro))0(«l    to     porchaae     debt    to 

Kmi.ce,  91 

encouraged  bv  .Tefferaon,  9f 

reprovai  by  CfonKreaa,  « 

promisi'^  repeal  ot  monopoUea  and 

ofdutit^  H 

plan  of  co:-salAr  conventloa,  97 

modified  aiid  ratified.  w 

ceiebratea  conclusion  of   treaties 

between   Kn^flond   and    United 

States,  Qi  I 

opposed  to  a  more  efficient  gov- 

ernment  of  I'nited  8tate«,  69 

announce*     her     CooeatuUon    to 

l*res'dent,  y^   a 

resolution  approvin^r  it  enatained 

by  Madison,  ji 

opposed  by    FedemlioU— find   ap- 

pnival  avoidiKl  by  Waabiiiffton,  a 
aidi*  granted  to  St.  DomiMsro,  22 

api>lii-s  for  pavmeut  ou  account  of 

debt  due  to  her,  ifn 

Jefiorson's  mtsatatement,  i» 

Hamilton's     view — cabinet    opln- 

lor  »,  i|g 

decli^ion  In  accordance  with  Ham- 
ilton, 292 

Jacobinism,  it«  cbxiractar  and  pur- 

PO«^*j  216 

sympaiby  with  it  enooaraffed,  217 

trial  and   murder  of  Louie  XVI 

rommended,  2SS 

declaration  of   war   againat   Eng- 
land, ^       234 
F>licy  of  stated,  ^4 
renohprixea  arrive  at  Philadel- 
phia,                                                         249 
French  prizes  and  privateera,             %u 
French  neamon  ip  Charleeton  re- 
solved to  bear  arma  in    public 
streets, 

French  privateer  detained  in  New 

York,  J74 

an  American  veaael  captured  by  a 

French    prlvateer—relcaaed    by 
Hamilton,  ^      ^g^ 

a  French  prize  aelxod  by  a  body  of 

mani.es  frum  '*  I^  Concorde  '» 
**  Feast  of  Reaoon  "  iu  Pari  a,       * 
passes  a  na\igation  act  boatile  to 

neutrals,  ^^^ 

debt  to  adjusted  and  extf  nfnilebed,  vi  319 
a  French  standard   preeented   to 

U.    S..  yiQ 

Executive  Director>'  establiabed,        466 

aMnouiices  del errut nation  to  dta- 
solve  the  alliance  with   V.  8  45T 

decree  that  ueutral  vea«clenball  be 
treated  as  they  shall  naffer  the 
En>fllsh  to  tn'at  tbcm, 

appoints  Mangourit  nucceitnor  to 
Adet— appointment  rescinded  at 
Monroe^s  inatanoc,  ^q 

Adet  professes  ignorance  of  de- 
cree atrainst  neutrals,  40 

declaration  to  Monroe  no  aacb  de- 
cree existed,  40 

annunciation    of     auspenaion    of 

Adet's  functions  ai.d  existence 

of  the  hostile  decree  a^inat  neu- 
trals, 4g4 

reclamationa  by  on  U.  8.— suiaver« 

*«»  4» 
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France- 
French    prfvatMr    oapttires    an 
American  vessel  near  coast  of 
U.  8.  r\.  476 

Adct  refuses  an  explanation,  478 

Military  despotism  established,  480 

influence     with    Democracy    in- 
creased by  her  great  successes.        640 
depredations   on  American  com- 
merce, 599 
Tlie  Directory  orders  British  Min- 
ister ftom  Paris,                         tIL     6 
announces  to  Monroe  no  minister 
from  U.  8.  acknowledged  antil 
redresf*  from  her,  • 
United  States  %indic»ted  in  Conn- 
oil  of  Five  Handred,                           14 
violent  decree  of  as  to  nentrali,            32 
co:Uemplate«  acouisltlon  of  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,                                 68 
military  successes  of,                            85 
treaty  of  Leoben.                                     86 
co.tffrenceA  at  Lisle,                               87 
revo'utlon  In  France,                              88 
new  constitution  of,                                88 
confidence  of  Directory  in  the  in- 
fluence of  their  agents  in  U.  8., 
and  prefer  Madison  as  envoy.            89 
delusive   negotiations  with  Eing- 

land  broken  off.  99 

treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  100 

intention  to  invade  England  pro- 
claimed. 100 
treaty  witn  Portugal  declared  void,    100 
Jefferson's     lancniaKe   to   Mazzei 

adopted  in  "  Moniteur,"  100 

decree  violative  of  neutral  rishts,        101 
envoys,  audience  to  refused  and 

intrigues  to  obtain  money,  120 

a  masKed    loan    demanded   and 

other  contribntlons,  121 

attempted  extortions  enforced  by 

avowal  of  French  party  in  U.  8.,      123 
instructions  to  envoys,  153 

ezperipients  on  Gerry's  weak- 
ness, 206 
another  revolution  in,  820 
convention  with  concluded,  412 
term ••  of  convention,  416 
ratified,  421 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  L  14 
plan  of  permanent  Union,  86 
returns  to  U.  8.,  87 
elected  envoy  to  France,  604 
his  policy  at  Paris,  ii.  419 
cautionary  instructions  to,  420 
motion  for  his  recall  defeated,  421 
instructions  to,  •  425 
as  to  t('rm«  of  peace,  465 
vindicates  conduct  of  commission- 
ers as  to  treaty  of  peace,  486 
preferred    as    Vice-President   by 

France,  Ul.  559 

decease  of  and  honor  by  National 

Assembly  of  France,  1v.  266 

letter  drawn  by  Hamilton  to  Na- 
tional Assembly,  266 
Franncis,  a   dismissed    clerk  from 
Tre:isury  department,  petitions 
Congress  to  consider  a  charge  of 
misconduct  by  Hamilton,             V.  424 
report  on  by  committee,  fully  ap- 
proving Hamilton's  conduct,            426 
French  fleet  arrives  on  coast  of  Unit- 
ed 8tates,                                       L  484 
French  aozillarj  army,                    U.   16 
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French   fleet   arrives  at  Newport, 

under  command  of  De  Ternay,   ii.  85 
French  revolution,  its  influence  on 

U.  8.,  iv.  642 

French  theorists,  545 

artificial  condition  of  France,  546 

French  clergy— French  nobility,         546 
French  litterateurs,  547 

total  change  of  i»ystem,  548 

parliament  of  France,  548 

French  decrees  as  to  neutral  com- 
merce, v.  361 
circular  to  French  consuls  as  to 

violating  neutrality.  378 

exequatur  of  Frencn   consul   at 

Boston  revoked,  373 

French  decree  of  May,  1793,  vio- 
lative of  neutral  rights  consid- 
ered, 884 
twice  revoked  and  twice  revived,       386 
avowed  by  France  ns  :m  act  of  re- 
prisal against  England,  386 
letter   of  Committee   of    Public 
Safety,  announcing  victories  of 
France  and  trood  will  to  U.  8.,         661 
reply  resolved— amendment   con- 
gratulating France  ar.d  approv- 
ing her  system  rejected,  569 
Freneau,  editor  of  "  National  Qa- 
zotte,"  constituted  agent  to  re- 
ceive   subscriptions   in   aid   of 
France,                                           v.  252 
"  Friends  of  Equality "  Society  in 

Philadelphia,  v.  220 

Fands  permanent,  to  be  collected  bv 
Congress,  proposed  by  Hamil- 
ton, ii.  360 
necessity  of  declared  by  Congress,     378 
Fund  sinking,  proposition  to  apply 

it  to  discbarge  of  debt,  v.  146 


Gallatin,  Albert,  opposes  excise,       iv.  481 
resolutions  of,  610 

secretary  of  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  v.    97 
violent  resolutions  of  ascribed  to 

Gallatin,  98 

elected  to  Senate  of  U.  8.,  480 

his  election  declared  void,  481 

secretary  of  meeting  at  Parkin- 
son's Ferry,  vL   93 
ofl^ensive  resolution  modified  at  his 

instance,  94 

urines  submission,  and  proposes  a 
secret  ballot— ballot  taken— ma- 
jority for  submission,  90 
pn-sides  at   meeting   of  Fayette 

Countv,  and  amnesty  nccepted,  97 

a  lopts  (feclaration  of  submission,       103 
elected  to  Congress,  103 

secretary  of  meeting  which 
pledged  submission  and  support 
of  excise  law,  106 

Hamilton  states  he  saved  Galla- 
tin's life.  111 
moves  and  carries  appointment  of 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,      828 
appointed  chairman  of,  328 

intimates  a  right  to  withhold  the 

appropriation,  332 

moves  to  expunge  npproprlation 

for  the  mint— is  defeated,  882 

supports  call  for  papers  relnting  to 
oegotlation  with  Great  Britain,     860 
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emllaUn,  Albert- 
speech  on  treaty  power,  vl.  858  | 
sabseqoent  oontradlcUoa   of   hit 

owD  views,  300 

prior   commltmeDt    m   to  treaty 

)>ower,  868 

tiipi>ort8  rrference  to  a  oommlttoe 
of— mei»«a^  ol  Preaidoiii  requir- 
Inif  papfr«,  881 

move*  to  rtKluee  navy  to  one  fhgate,  398 
•peech  on  flitance  to  prove  iitoreaM 
of  debt  during  Ilamlltoii'e  offloial 
term,  420 

hla  etatementB  disproved,  421 

to  concert  with  Adet  aa  to  tever- 

anoe  of  Western  territory.  473 

remarks  in  answer  to  rreaident^B 
■peech^obJ<>cts  to  banking  and 
fundinK  syi«ti>ms,  663 

his  '*  View  of  the  Finanoea**  dla* 

f>rovfd,  680 

f-contradlction   as  to  specially 
aubdivid(>d  appnniriaiiohs,  600 

oppo^*  ilemana  of  compensation 
by  Prance  for  spoliations,  aud 
voles  for  it,  vlL   86 

opposes  naval  preparations.  61 

supports  roductiou  of  diplomatic 

establishment.  06 

oppoMen  publication  of  deapatohea 

from  envoys,  133 

averse  to  a  navy,  242 

aopports  criminating  resolntlon  m 

to  liobinM,  861 

apiK>iiited  Secretary  of  Troaanry,       606 
report  of— repeal  of  Internal  rev- 
enue, 610 
states  the  Treanurv  the  only  per- 
fectly organised  nepartment,  687 
ftally  approves  Hamilton's   fiscal 

system,  637 

loss   of    money   by    mismanage- 
ment, 001 
G^Uatin  James,  statement  In  a  me- 
moir by,  on  western  Insurrection, 
corrected.                                       vl.  Ill 
CNUen  orderen  to  Canada,                     1.  226 
oomineiidations  of,  by  R.  H.  Lee 

and  John  Adams.  225 

olainiH  command  or  Northern  de- 
partment—Congress interposes,      226 
Improper  letter  to  Washington— 

his  repiv,  227 

Gerry  to  6atcs— ordered  to  Tloon- 

derot^— repairs  to  Con^jess,  228 

bis  conduct  tncrc,  229 

Gates  chosen  to  command  In  place 

of  Schuyler,  268 

111  treatment  of  Arnold,  312 

birth  and  progress  of  Gates,  866 

cabal  in  his  favor,  867 

Reed  to  Gates.  868 

oensurefl  Wasninirton,  370 

ohoiien  president  of  Board  of  War,  376 
Lovell  to  QatoB,  376 

Gates  to  Conway,  377 

correspondence  with  Washington,  378 
explanatory  letter  to  Washington,  395 
declines  repairing  to  camp,  390 

submiitMive  reply  to  Washington,  405 
Gates  ordered  to  Boston,  490 

Macdouyal's  unfavorable  opinion  of,  499 
Gates  declines  command  of  expe- 


ibe 


dltion  against  tite  Indians— re- 
flects upon  Washinfton  aiid 
Bcbuyler, 


887 


18 
81 
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Gates- 
Gates   elected    to 

boothem  army,  ii.  115 

cautioned  by  Oeneml  Lee,  115 

assumes  the  ooniin2U.d    of  army 

under  De  Kalb,  117 

disregards  a  proposed  increase  of 

cavalry,  119 

routed  at  Camden,  121 

flies  to  IlillsboroDgh.  1^ 

submissive  letter  to  Waahington,       13 
court  of  iiiQuir\-  ordered,  132 

Virginia,    klnoneaa    toward— also 

that  or  Congreaa, 
Newburgh    letter   written  In  his 
quarters, 
"  Gaxette,  National.**  eatabliabad  by 

Jeflisrson  and  MadiKon«  iv.  501 

attacks  courta  of  U.  ti.  for  deoiaion 
as  to  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, T. 
calumnious  attaeka  on  F«>deralista, 
increased  boldness  of,  and  violation 

of  Excise  act  applauded,  60 

assails  Waithintrton,  183 

commends  violence  of  French  Rev- 
olution, 218 
censure  of  caution  of  admiaiatratlon,  219 
clamors  raised  against  it,  221 
appeals  in  favor  uf  Prance, 
stimulates  hostility    toward  Eng- 
land, 
excuses  supposed  murder  of  Goo- 

vemeur  Morris  at  Paris, 
war  with  England  ur^^d,  270 

asaails  executive  meaauree  of  neu- 
trality, J72 
violent  denunciations  of  Govern- 
ment,                                                      306 
defends  Genet's  threatened  appeal 

from  Pn^ident  to  people,  857 

attacks    Washincftoii  —  abuse    of 

Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Kini;,  859 

seisure  of  a  French  prize  repro- 
bated, 359 
discontinued,  42I 
General  Convention — a  second  ore 

urged  by  New  York,  UI.  639 

General     Government  —  suooesstve 

_     Pl»ns,  lit.  944 

Genet  arrives  at  Charleston,  v.  2M 

sketch  of  246, 247 

motives  for  sailing?  to  Charleston,       247 

his  instructions— object  of^  947 

warmly   greeted    by    people    of 

Charleston,  94$ 

directs  French  consul  to  eetHblish 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  Charles- 
ton, 
British  and  Dutch  prizes  condemn- 
ed there, 
proceedn  to  Camden  aivl  Sniisbur}', 
and  thence  to  PhiiMdcIpMa,  349 

meetinK  convened  to  ndilFessQcnet,  250 
presented  tu  President, 

public  dinner  to  and  extravagant 

toasts, 
asks  prepavment  of  instalments  of 

French  deM, 
trai-smits  decree  of  Commerce^ 

its  character,  260 

Indecorous  reply  of.  to  Government, 
avows  arming  vessels  in  porta  of 

U.  8.,  *^ 

insulting  r^olnder  of  Genet  to  let. 

tsr  of  Jefferson— sawrts  ri^ht  of 
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Qenet— 

arming  in  tbe  IT.  8.— defends  le- 
BUinK  commigflioiiB  to  privateers,  v.  2M 

civic  feast  to — impugning  admin- 
t  strati  on,  270 

insolent  vindication  of  American 
citizens  serving  in  French  pri- 
vateers, 270 

mild  reply  of  Jefferson,  271 

violent  reclamation  by  Qenet,  274 

reply  to,  as  settled  by  cabinet,  274 

offensive  answer  by  Genet,  275 

asks  a  supply  of  arms  by  U.  8.,  276 

asks  anticipations  of  French  debt,     276 

violent  communication  as  to  re- 
fusal of  them,  277 

states  intention  to  assign  debt  to 
American  merchants  or  farmers, 
and  demands  an  adjustment  of 
debt  to  France— the  former  dis- 
approved —  the  latter  prom- 
ised, 278 

states  his  intention  to  suspend 
payment  of  drafts  held  by  Amer- 
icans for  supplies  to  8t.  Domin- 
go, 278 

reply  penned  by  Hamilton,  279 

issues  an  order  to  French  Consul 
authorizing  violation  of  neutral- 
Ity,  279 

requested  to  deliver  prizes  made 
in  American  waters  to  their 
owners,  293 

announces  his  determination  to 
order  •'  Little  Sarah*'  tu  sail,  802 

remonstrates  as  to  a  British  pri- 
vateer in  an  American  port,  802 

reclaims  against  British  visits  of 
American  vessels,  802 

causes  handbills  issued  to  enlist  on 
board  French  privateers,  812 

complains  that  President  would 
not  convene  Confirress.  •   328 

attack  on  policy  of  administration 
by  secretary  of  Qenet,  847 

**A  Jacobin"  violent  diatribe,  as- 
cribed to  Qenet,  847 

publicly  welcomed  at  New  York,       353 

nls  menaced  appeal  to  people  de- 
nied, 856 

violent  letter  to  President,  856 

£sct  of  his  threatened  appeal  to 
peo})le  confirmed  by  report  f^on^ 
Jefferson,  857 

forbids  marshal  of  U.  8.  to  arrest 
a  French  prize  brought  into 
New  York,  and  orders  it  to  be 
protected  by  force,  859 

draws  from  "  Helvidius"  his  vin- 
dication for  denying  President's 
power  to  issue  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  870 

offensive  letter  of  Qenet  as  to  res- 
toration of  prizes,  questioning 
power  of  Pre«"ident,  874 

replies  to  letter  giving  reasons  for 
his  recall,  376 

inuendoes  as  to  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison, 875,  876 

threat  of  appeal  by,  charged  to  be 
false,  378 

charge  sustained  by  Jay  and  King,    878 

plots  of,  against  Louisiana  and  ex- 
peditions organized,  883-897 

repeated  offensive  denials  of  pow- 
er of  President, 


PAOB 

Cknet— 

asks  advance  of  money  on  account 
of  debt  to  France,  v.  399 

draws  on  Treasurj*  of  U.  8.  drafts 
refused— remoiistratee,  400 

Insulting  letter  of,  covering  a  de- 
cree suppressed  by  Jefferson,  418 

makes  a  requisition  on  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  Jay  and 
King  for  a  libel,  426 

announces  to  Jefferson  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  his  instructions, 
&c.,  436 

his  letter  submitted  to  Cabinet— 
and  letter  bv  Jefferson  returning 
copies  of  nis  communications 
and  stating  their  submission  to 
Congress  solely  a  matter  of  Ex- 
ecutive discretion,  436 

letters  of  withheld  by  Jefferson 
communicated  to  Congress — 
avowing  his  having  raised  an 
armed  force  to  attack  Spanish 
dominions.  496 

Gi'net  recalled— conduct  disap- 
proved, 496 

instructions  of  Qenet  published 
by  him  showing  object  of  France 
to  induce  tbe  if.  8.  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  her,  499 
Cieorvc  Third — his  character,             li.  406 
Georgia  joins  the  Confederacy,           i.    94 

reduced  to  subjection  by  Ameri- 
cans, 529 

position— colonial  government  of, 
weakness  owing  to  slave  popu- 
lation, iii.  889 

adopts  Constitution,  391 

declares  officers  of  U.  8.  courts 
attempting  to  levy  an  execu- 
tion guilty  of  felony,  v.  862 

expedition  organized  against 
Creeks,  362 

discountenanced  by  President,  368 

French  legion  recruited  by  Clarke 
but  suppressed,  397 

expedition  in.  vi.    64 

Governor  called  on  to  suppress  it,       55 

resolution  bv,  so  to  amend  Con- 
stitution of  U.  8.  to  give  power 
to  recall  Senators,  389 

Ckrnrd— envoy  to  United  States,       ii.  419 

Instructions  to,  422 

communications  to  Congress,  423 

leaves  Congress,  426 

Germantown— battle  of,  I.  290 

Gerry  opposes  enlisting  troops  to 
garrison  frontier  posts— to  be 
garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia. Hi.    84 

objections  to  a  National  Conven- 
'  tioM,  139 

withdraws  from  Massachusetts 
Convention,  413 

as  to  asHumption  of  State  debt,     iv.  107 

urgeH  further  assumption,  380 

appointed  one  of  a  commission  to 
France,  vii.    40 

attempts  to  lure  him  to  obtain  a 
loan  to  Fmnce,  122 

confers  informally  with  Talley- 
rand,  163 

refuses  to  sign  remonstrance  of 
Marshall,  207 

favors  a  loan  to  France,  207 

remains  alone  in  Paris— deluded 
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Oerry— 

by  TAn«7r»nd,   orderad  bom« 

and  rcturnis  viL 

bU  lnflu«i>oc  with  AdmiBft, 

common t«  of  Pickering,  881 

OUe*,  W.  R.,  itketch  of,  !▼.  216 

Atuckt  fbcftl  0ytt«m,  S36 

propo»(*«,  ill  ca««  uf  TBoaney,  tlM 
Prcflldent**  office  derolvc  on  8eo- 
irtnrv  of  Htitti*,  M4 

MMUUUiunilton'B  proteotiye  pel- 
.cy.  653 

op)>o«r«  AMamptlon  of  State  debU,     886 

movM  to  •rll  stock  of  Gk>Temmeni 
in  U.  8  bank.  opptNted  bv  Clarke,^.  148 

oppoeea  conalde  ration  or  Hamil- 
toirt  plan  for  redeeming  ibe 
debt,  146 

reM>!ution  by,  as  to   HamiItou*s   ■ 
conduct,  174 

terie«  of  reeolntions  on  same  snb- 
yc\,  ITS 

moves  a  sorles  of  resolutions  of  in- 
quirv  into  llamilton's  official 
conauct,  423 

reports  inexpedient  to  call  for 
Jefferson's  report  as  tu  foreign 
relat  ons,  429 

defends  Jefferson's  report  on  com- 
mercial intercourse,  466 

opposes  esUblishmenl  of  a  Nav>',      488 

advocato  of  commercial  retalia- 
tio.ts,  618 

fIsTurs  reprisals  on  Bnglish  proper- 
ty, 625 

opposes  a  loan  in  anticipation  of 
revenue,  676 

moves  second  inquiry  into  Hamil- 
ton's official  conduct— speech  of,  vl.    12 

Ibr  reducing  armv,  147 

Tindicates  the  iSemocratio  socie- 
ties and  denonnoes  tlseal  nystem,    124 

moves  renunciation  of  titles  bv 
aliens  applviuK  to  be  natoralizea,     188 

opposes  carnage  tax,  179 

onensive  remark  as  to  Waahlng* 
ton,  662 

tanpeaohes  the  public  credit  of  U. 
B.  and  is  denounced  by  Hamil- 
ton, 687 

opposes  demand  of  compensation 
by  France  for  spoliations,  yH.    84 

opp<ises  increase  of  urmv.  49 

opposes  employing  the  mgatet  as 
convovK,  60 

denounces  a  navy,  61 

retires  from  Convress,  138 

Insists  on  rif^ht  of  State  to  Instmet 
her  Senators— and  after  denies 
ft,  888 

opposes  reduction  of  navy,  631 

derides  reduction  of  sal:iries,  636 

in  fnvor  of  repeal  uf  Judiciary  aet,     660 
Golden  Hill  -fight,  i.    84 

Gordon— to  Washington  and  reply,    i.  411 
Governineiit,  increase  of  its  power,    it  110 

coercive  power  in,  nrged,  111 

Government,  National — to  be  estab- 
lished, 

plans  of  l>eforc  National  Conven- 
tion, 
Granver,  Qideon,  appointed   Poat- 

master-Oeneral,  tU.  606 

Greene,  Geneml.  as  to  Lee*6  conduct,  i.  155 

birth  and  spirited  eoimsela->Joina 
Mrmy  at  Oambridge, 


960 


Greene,  General — 
servioea  in   New  Jeney — Hamil- 
ton's opinion  of,  i.  167 
■Qcoeeda  MiAin  aa  Qoarterroaater- 

Oeneml,  HI 

bis  firm  oonnaels,  4s4 

gallant  oonduct  at  Monmoath,  477 

ordered  to  Rhode  IsUuid  und  urgm 

D'Estalng  to  proceed  there,  480 

defeats  the  enemy.  401 

gallantry  at  Sprin^fleld,  IL  S 

as  to  Quartermmater-Oeneral^  de- 

Sartment,  31 

erenoe  with  Board  of  Treaamy 
— Ilamf  Itoit'a  discreet  advice,  4X 

resigns  the  place  of  Quartermaa- 

ter-Oeneral,  41 

aelooted    to    cooiinand    Sovtbtflm 

army.  182 

takes  tne  oominand— conditioo  of 

army,  MS 

alndes  the  enemy  and  enters  Vir- 
ginia, 167 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  Hooae,  183 
moves  to  South  Carolina,  184 
wins  battle  of  Eutaw,  276 
Grenrille— miaaion  to  negotlata  aa  to 

peace,  iL  4tt 

Qriswold,  Roger,  reeolntlona  by  de- 
claring right  of  U.  S.  to  naviga- 
tion of  the  MiaelaMippI — its  ob- 
•tmction — callinflr  for  Inquiry  aa 
to  legislative  meaaurea — post- 
poned, vil.  07 
In  favor  of  a  diaaolaU<Ki  of  the 

Union.  181 

Guilford  Court  Honee,  battle  of,     iL  183 
Hamilton's  notice  of,  184 

Guns,  attempts  to  seize  them  by  a 

party  under  Piekering,  1. 187 

GoDOoats  authortzod,  ilL  808,  670 


Habeas  Corpus,  bill  aoapendin^, 
passes— vote  oy  Senate — rejecto 
ed  by  House,  ril. 

Half-pay— commutation  of,                 U.  878 

granted,  897 

HiMILTOX,  ALSXiKDKB— |7n«0«h           1.  1 

arrives  in  New  Yorlc,  80 

birthplace,  40 

Srtrentage  and  lineage — Scotch,  41 

[other— French,  41 

date  of  birth,  42 
educated   at   Santa    Cmz~«arly 

studies— pious  iiiatractiona,  4S 

enters  a  counting-house,  4S 

letter  to  Stevens,  4} 
ehanretl  with  caro  of  mereantUe 

establishment.  44 

description  of  a  nurricane,  4§ 
arrives  at  BoMon — eiitura   achool 

at  Elizabethtown,  45 
studious  habits,  49 
writes  an  eulot^y  and  other  versea,  46 
lodi^s  with  Mullitnn,  40 
enters  King's,  now  Columbin  Col- 
let's 47 
■tudles  anatomy,  with  a  view  to 

become  a  uhysioian,  47 

relivious  habits,  4g 

writes  a  hymn  and  other  Taraea,  48 

wrUat  for  Holt's  Journal,  49 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 

Hamilton  addreaflefl  meeting  in 
fields,  i.  65 

HamiKon  writes  a  "  Full  Vlndioft* 
tlon  of  Coti>frct«B,"  66 

Hamilton  writes  "The  Farmer 
Refuted, »  60 

Hamiltou  writes  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Quebec  bill,"  98 

toins  a  volui.teer  corps,  99 

Hamilton  addresses  mob  to  qniet 
their  violence,  loo 

offers  to  recapture  Rivington^s 
t>'pee,  101 

Hamilton  points  to  independencoi 
and  ])rodlct«  aid  by  other  powers,     110 

appointed  to  command  the  l^ew 
York  artillery  company,  121 

advises  promotions  from  lowest 
grades.  121 

advice  adopted,  122 

his  studies— idea  that  taxes  of 
the  United  States  be  col- 
lected by  persons  appointed  by 
Continental  Congress— prepares 
outline  of  a  plan  of  a  history  of 
British  America, 

his  flriit  interview  with  Washing- 
ton. 

at  White  Plains, 

at  New  Brunswick, 

member  of  Wa»hington*f  staff, 

letter  to  Colonel  Campbell, 

as  to  capture  of  8t.  Auffustine, 

the  convention  of  New  York, 

as  to  Danbury  expedition,  to  Ster- 
Ung, 

ma  to  designs  of  enemy, 

protection  of  Hudson, 

opinion  of  Constitution  of  New 
York, 

as  to  a  representative  Democracy. 

advises  caution  in  punishment  of 
offenders, 

probable  ireatywHh  France, 

Hamilton  for  Washington- vigor 
as  to  disaffected— as  to  exchange 
of  prisoners, 

as  to  cruelty  of  enemy, 

equitable  exchanffes, 

as  to  defences  on  Hndaon, 

movement  of  army, 

Its  position, 

Burgoyne's  position, 

to  Putnam, 

policy  of  Prussia, 

evacuation  of  TIconderogs— trans- 
mits orders  to  Putnam  as  to 
aids  to  Northern  army, 

policy  of  enemy— contemplated  at- 
tack of  New  York, 

depreciation  of  currency, 

enconrauef*  Schuyler— Hamilton 
to  Dr.  Knox— prospects  of  cam- 
paign, 

to  O.  Morris  as  to  Burgoyne — reCn- 
forcements— enemy  leaves  New 
York, 

enoonrnging  letter  for  Washing- 
ton to  New  York  Conncil  of 
Safety, 

also  to  Clinton, 

to  Livingston  —  movements  of 
Howe  urged,  detailing  Monrnn's 
rifle  corpe  to  Northern  army— 
their  marclL 


122 

129 

103 
137 
171 
177 
17.S 
179 

180 
181 
183 

190 
191 

198 
194 


196 
199 
200 
902 
905 
207 
210 
812 
216 


284 

238 
239 


244 
947 


255 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 
mo\'emeiitA  of  Huwe,  1. 279 

narrow  escape,  280 

nri^es  Congress  to  leave  Philadel- 
phia, 980 
detached    to    impress     clothing, 

horses,  &c.,  in  Philadelphia,  289 

saves  public  property,  284 

letter    1o  Congrei^s,  286 

from  Washington  to  Congress — 

troops   bare -footed,  286 

as  to  defences  of  the  Delaware,  289 

to  Congress  as  to  battle  of  German- 
town,  296 
draws  instructions  to  Col.  Greene, 

at  Red  Bank,  296 

mission  to  Putnam  and  to  Gates, 
to  obtain  reenforcementa  for 
main  army,  388 

conduct  of  Qatea,  844 

letters  to  Gates,  847-849 

Putnam's  neglect,  861 

letters  to  Washington,  850-357 

letter  to  Putnam,  359 

letter  to  Conway,  881 

letter  to  Congress  aa  to  captnred 

property,  888 

as  to  character  of  Congreas  and 

the  Cabal,  422 

as  to  Pulaski,  430 

pretensions  of  forelgrv  officers,  431 

plan  for  new  military  establish- 
ment, 484 
as  to  Steuben  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's office,  488 
as  to  reduction  of  number  of  regi- 
ments.                                             441 
draws  plan  of  Inspector-General*! 

office,  442 

as  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  446 

as  to  reorganizing  army,  451 

reply  to  Tryon,  466 

to  Greene  aa   to  army  prepara- 
tions, 466 
to  Cadwallader,  466 
unites  with  Greene  in  orging  an 

attack  on  British,  467 

ordered  to  proceed  with  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  468 
advises  aH  to  enemy,  460 
orders  to  Lee,  472 
advice  as  to  disposition  of  armv,  478 
horse    shot— commands    Olney*a 

regiment,  476 

his  gallant  conduct,  477 

his  tribute  to  Washington,  478 

sent  to  confer  with  Count  IVEa- 

taing,  486 

Hamilton  as  to  Baron  Steuben,  488 

as  to  Sulliv:in*M  disagreement  with 

French  officers,  496 

letter  to  D'Estaing,  497 

states  views  of  Waehineton  aa  to 

proposed  conqueitt  of  Canada,  601 

Tiews  as  to  movements  of  enemy,       60S 
'  prepares  opinion  as  to   plan  for 

cooquest  of,  606 

commissioner  aa  to  exchange  of 

prisoners,  600 

wr'ten  comment  on  proposed  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  610 
urges  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara,        618 
as    to     Lee's    controversy   with 

Steuben,  614 

writes  *'  Publfus,'*  eeDiUting  a 
member  of  Congresa,  610 
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Hamilton.  Alexander- 
plan  of  army  arrangement  and 

operation  of  troops,  i.  018 

nrffea  economy,  622 

half  pay  for  life  for  offloera  nnrod,      628 
draws   plnn    for    Inspector-Gen- 
era 1*8  office,  626 
urses  raisiDtf  black  levies  in  Sonth 

Onrulina,  630 

Hamilton  contemplates  emancipa- 
tion uf  negroes,  631 
ureee  more  efficient  measures  for 

defence  of  Southern  States,  682 

to  l^auruns  as  to  especial  honor  by 

Congress  636 

as  to  decay  of  currency  and  lan- 
guor of  public  mind,  639 
as  to  discontent  of  Jersey  regi- 
ment, 640 
as  to  attack  on  New  York,                  646 
proposed    Joint  attack  of    New 

York,  666 

appointed  to  confer  with  D*Es- 

taing,  661 

f  UKgeets  an  army  to  be  sent  to  the 

United  States  by  France,  663 

In  view  on  a  mission  to  France,  664 

Col.  Laurens  appointed— deprecia* 

tion  of  currency,  666 

imperfect  financial  organization,         668 
crude  schemes  of  flnanoe,  669 

important  letter  to  Robert  Morris, 
as  to  currency— a  loan— an 
American  bank—  board  of  trade 
—an  administration  by  executive 
departments,  each  under  one 
head,  670-678 

Hamilton  nrges  tenderness  in  Im- 

pressing  supplies  for  army.  IL     4 

mccompanies  expedition  to  Staten 

Island,  6 

mission  to  settle  a  cartel.  6 

Interference  of  States  with  power 
of  Congress  in  discharging  sol- 
diers, 9 
as  to  usurpation  bv  Board  of  War,        9 
to  Lincoln  as  to  defence  of  Charles- 
ton,                                                   12 
ts  to  Constitution  of  Masaacha- 

setts,  14 

approving  energy  in  theadminia- 

tration,  14 

to  La  Luzerne,  as  to  auxiliary 

army,  16 

to  Duane,  urging  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  reside  near  head- 
quarters, 18 
Its  limited  character,  SO 
as  to  conquest  of  Canada,                    21 
proposed  addition   to  powers  of 

committee  at  head- quarters,  22 

reinforcements,  28 

oali  on  States  for  speoifle  aids,  24 

to  Reed,  as  to  supplies  for  army,         26 
aids  from  France,  29 

distresses  of  army,  81 

to  committee  of  cooperation,  urg- 
ing incveased  force,  88 
to  Congress  as  to  increased  exer- 
tions,                                                 87 
to  Greene,  discreet  advice,                   41 
as  to  right  of  selecting  an  officer 

for  a  special  command,  42 

plan  for  attack  on  New  York,  46 

view  as  to  expedition  against  Can- 
.     •^  4T 
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Hamilton,  Alexander- 
recovery  of  South  Carolina  and 

Georgia,  H.  49 

announces   Amold^s    treason    to 

Greene,  66 

to    Laurens— particulars    of    the 

treason  and  execution  of  Andr6,       66 
urves  a  convention  to  form  a  con- 
federation, 86 
view  of  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment,                                                87 
single  executive  officer,                         97 
recruit  army  for  the  war,                      96 
Congress  to  provide  supplies  ex- 
clusively,                                          90 
half-pay  to  officers  for  life,                  99 
a  foreign  loan,                                      100 
tax  in  kind,                                            lol 
State  collectors  of  taxes  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  Congress,                       102 
a  national  bank,                                  103 
plan  of,                                                 106 
authority  over  States,                           108 
condemns  project  to  appoint  a  dic- 
tator,                                               111 
as  to  defeat  of  Gates,                           123 
urges  a  vigorous  government  and 

army  for  war,  124 

to  Sears— urges  a  government  with 
more  power— a  foreign  loan— a 
bank— army  for  the  war,  134 

as  to  selection  of  Greene  to  com- 
mand Southern  army,  136 
aaks  a  special  command  in  pro- 
jected attack  on  New  York,  139 
recommended  by  La   Fayeite  aa 

Adjutant-General,  141 

and  as  envoy  to  France,  143 

Laurens  chosen,  144 

marries  Eliza,  daughter  of  General 

Schuyler,  146 

S rejects  a  plan  of  supplies,  149 

raws  Instructions  for  Laurens  aa 
to  mission  to  France,  160 

letter  to  Franklin,  166 

on  punivhmeuts  Inr  military  code,       156 
difference  with  'Washington,  172 

Draws  instructions  to  La  Fayette 

—ordered  to  Virginia,  181 

obtains  commission  as  Lleut.-Col- 

onel,  183 

retires  fh)m  Washington's  staff,  189 

applies    for  a    command — corre- 
spondence with  Washington,  191 
proposed  as  head  of  Treasury  de- 
partment, 201 
view  of  financial  condition  of  the 

United  States,  214 

again  proposes  a  national  bank,  216 

gives  plan,  219 

advises  a  convention  of  all  the 
States,  finall)'  to  amend  the  con- 
federation, 224 
writes  "The  Continentahst,"  to 
induce  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  Congress, 
rejoins  the  army, 

plieuied  in  command  of  a  battal- 
ion, 
captures  redoubt  at  Yorktown, 
applies  to  Washington  to  retain 
his  rank,  giving  up  his  emolu- 
ments, 
licensed  as  an  attorney,  and  pre- 

Sares  a  "  Manual  on  the  Irao* 
ce  of  the  Law,** 
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Hamilton,  Alexander-* 

interpoMt  with  Knox  on  behalf  of 
Asgill,  a.  284 

accepts  the  appointment  of  Conti- 
nental Receiver,  2B0 

attends  Legislature  of  New  York 
at  Poughkenpsie,  208 

reeolatioiis  for  a  general  oonven- 
tion  to  amend  the  confederation 

Srepared  by  him  — paaa,  297 

ucee  appointment  oi  a  com- 
mittee  to  devise  a  syatem  of 
taxation,  209 

irrites  to  Laarene  aa  to  invigora- 
tion  of   Kovemment.  800 

eorre«po(ideiice  aa  to  finance,  803 

Aramea  a  system  of  specific  taxa- 
tion, 804 

elected  to  Congresa,  806 

address  to  puUio  creditors  of  Kew 
York,  809 

resigns  as  Continental  Receiver,        818 

situation  of  United  States,  819 

urges  further  aid  by  France,  822 

puDlio  debt,  domestic  and  foreign,     823 

nominated  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
AfTairs,  830 

recommended  as  envoy  to  France,     836 

takes  his  seat  in  Congress,  883 

moves  a  committee  of  conference 
with  Pennsylvania.  888 

moves  a  call  on  the  States  to  pro* 
vide  requisite  funds,  and  a  depu- 
tation  to  Rhode  Island  to  Krant 
the  impost,  urging  the  motives,       840 

answers  objectioi  is  of  Rhode  Island 
togrant  of  imposts,  842 

recommends  collection  of  revenue 
be  under  control  of  United 
States,  846 

draws  resolutions  slving  pledge  of 
establishment  of  a  sinking  rand,     860 

further  provision  for  interest  on 
the  liquidated  debt,  862 

as  to  valuation  of  lands  in  each 
State  on  basis  of  contribution,        862 

propositions  to  redeem  old  conti* 
nental  bills  fail,  863 

report  on  petition  of  army,  868 

presents  resolution  for  establish- 
ment of  permanent  funds,  to  be 
collected  oy  Congrchs,  800 

report  on  Pennsylvania  memorial,     360 

motion  pledging  Congress  to  a  val- 
uat  i  on  of  I  anas,  884 

correspondence  with  Washington 
as  to  discontents  of  army,  886 

resolution  declaring  Congress  hap- 
py to  receive  Washington's  com* 
munications,  807 

as  to  valuation  of  lands,  869 

moves  doors  of  Congress  be  opened 
durint;  discussion  as  to  provision 
for  debt,  postponed,  878 

report  of  commutation  for  half- 
pay,  879 

aa  to  army  discontents,  and  policy 
to  be  observed,  888 

reports  commendation  of  Wash- 
ington and  officers  of  army,  894 

letter  to  Washington  as  to  perpet- 
uation of  Union,  896 

draws  resolution,  which  passed, 
as  to  commutation  of  half-pay, 

proposes  a  limited  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Buisla, 


TAQM 

Hamilton,  Alexanaer— 

objects  to  join  confederacy  of 
armed  nentrality — report  ap- 
proves its  liberal  principles,  but 
forbids  entering  into  any  en- 
gagementa,  ii.  400 

resolution  by,  for  communicat- 
ing to  France  secret  article  of 
treatv  with  England,  and  com- 
menaing  negotiators  and  treaty.     490 

prepares  ratimsation  of  treaty  and 
writes  to  Jay  approving  it,  491 

■tate  of  country,  inelficiency  of 
confederation,  491 

remarks  on  policy  of  France  and 
existence  of  a  party  in  Congress 
too  favorable  to  her,  492 

comment  on  iustrnotions  to  com- 
missioners, 403 

army  claims,  496 

parties  in  Congress,  State  and  con* 
tinental,  601 

half -pay,  604 

as  to  restoration  of  British  pris- 
oners and  surrender  of  poets,  600 

suggests  formation  of  a  national 
marine  and  a  national  coinage,        614 

writes  a  commentary  on  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  614 

opposes  a  revenue  of  limited  dura* 
tion,  collection  by  Congress,  616 

propo^s  a  house  and  land  tax  and 
specific  taxes,  616 

objects  to  an  arbitrary  system  of 
assessments,  616 

report  as  to  establishment  of  f  nnds 
and  specific  taxes.  619 

protection  of  American  industry,       620 

as  to  rule  of  contribution,  three- 
fifths  of  slaves,  622 

views  as  to  plan  for  funding  debt,    624 

conference  with  Superintendent 
of  Finance— his  continued  ser- 
vices required,  627 

in  favor  of  open  debates  in  Con- 
gress, 628 

corp^i  of  Invalids— provision  for,  628 

advance  of  pav  to  retiring  army,        629 

allowances  of  land  to,  680 

furloughs  to  soldiers  and  retention 
of  their  arms,  680 

remonstrance  as  to  deportation  of 
negroes  by  Qreat  Britain,  680 

removal  of  obstructions  by  State* 
to  recovery  of  debts— restitution 
of  confiscated  property  and  dis- 
continuance of  confiscations,  681 

treaty  of  peace,  its  faithful  obMrv- 
ance  and  obligations.  682 

violations  of,  and  binding  effect  of 
preliminary  treaty,  634 

its  advantages,  637 

garrisoning  frontier  posts,  638 

territorial  controveray  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  639 

policy  advised  in  relation  to,  640 

fmmcs  a  plan  for  (jnartermaster- 
Qenerai's  department,  648 

department  of  Foreign  Aflkirs, 
plan  of,  644 

1>lan  of  a  peace  establishment,  640 

and  fortincntions,  661 

agent  of  Marine  and  formation  of 

a  navy,  661 

arsenals  and  manufkotorlM  of 
arms  and  toondrles,  UH 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 
general  ho«pltiilf  ii.  U3 

milltUclaMltiKand  dlMlpUning,        ft52 
mllitao'  >oard,  66*2 

army  and  navv  nnr^,  563 

garriaunintf    front  lor    poeU    with 

troops  of  U.  8.  unrra,  164 

Tlndicaii'd  l>y  Hjuniltoo,  666 

M  to  anny  iti#urgiMit«,  662 

rrmovnl  of  Conf^reaii  advltedf  664 

Tio«ltcat4M  prueBedlni^    of   Con* 

fn^«>,  664 

review*  of  T1nmllton*s  policy  m  to 

foriMtfti  and  intomal  affkira,  668 

prepares  n-eolutions,  apectfVlnf 
d«*fe<-t«  of  articles  of  eonfedera- 
tion,  and  cAlhng  a  general  con- 
vention to  re\iae  aod  amend 
tbein,  aiid  eflt:iMi»'h  Union  on  a 
mure  aulid  basis— Waabington'f 
circular  letter,  679 

retires  (Vom  CongreM,  679 

note  as  to  Wai«hlngton— Reod  and 
I^ee—notfr— vindication  of  Ham- 
ikon's  H'tirtrg  firom  Waahing- 
ton'H  staff,  NoTB. 

Bamilton  proceeds  to  Albany, 
ask*  permis4on  to  retain  his 
ranlc  in  army,  IIL    8 

WashlnfTt oil's  reply,  6 

argument  as  to  binding  operatkm 

of  t  reaty  of  peace,  11 

•opreme  i»ower  of  Congrcee,  17 

a  dtate  cannot  dissolve  its  aeeee* 

sion  to  tbe  Confederacy,  18 

the  l^nlon  not  a  compact  of  Statea,       90 
bindiiiK  efl'ect  of  a  treaty  on  the 

Rtatie,  SI 

obj(>ctioBs  to  Test  oath,  80 

oppisos  proTKwal  to  eonftscate 
property  of  Hociety  fbr  propa- 
g»tli>{r  Gospel,  82 

writes  '  Pbocion,**  83 

replies  to  '•  Phoclon,"  87 

aecond  "  Phoclon,"  88 

ehallenges  proposed,  46 

fram<>s  charter  of  Bank  of  New 

York,  48 

participation  In  Mannmiaalon  So- 
ciety, 40 
▼lew  of  proper  commercial  sjrstem 
and  recommends  a  plural  com- 
mission, 64 
resolutions   declaring    navigation 
of  Mississippi  a  clear  and  essen- 
tial right,  to  be  supported,               107 
liberal  views  as  to  foreign  policy 
of  U.  8.,  and  final  necessity  of 
getieral    cuiuleraetlng    regula- 
tions,                                           lao 
as  to  Cincinnati,  urges  prorlsloo 

for  Hteuben,  123 

report    as    to   CIncinnntI,    disap- 
proves here«lttary  principle,  127 
Qivcs  conferring  on  Congress  sole 
power  of   oommereUu    regula- 
tions, 160 
eommiMioner,    to   convention  at 

Annapolis,  162 

fhimes  report  of  recommending  a 
general  convention  to  remodel 
the  Constitution,  163 

memorial  to   legislatare   to  vest 

Congress  with  revenue  powers,       171 
ehosen    to    laglslatare    of    New 
York.  ^  179 
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Hamilton,  Aleznnd^r — 

of  oommittee  to  answer  Ooreraor 
Clinton,  iiLI84 

speech  on  power  of  Oarem or,  10 

remarks  and  bill  to  reyv^at  laws 
coritravoiiitti;  treaty  af  {leace,  M 

chairman  of  oonLOiittce  on  expir- 
ing lawa,  fl» 

defends  free  Tote  by  ballot,  and 
opp«iet-8  test  cKith  anjurii.g  eccle- 
siai>tical  obedience,  201 

2)poeesdiaqaa)'fy!D(r  pi^roKition,      208 
so  legislative  dUfr:u*chi»t>nnents,      207 

op|M)ses  arbitrary  assc-fi^^njenca,  211 

ojxnion  as  to  conimon  I:iw,  212 

bill  to  regulate  copper  coin— bank- 
rupt act,  214 

oppoMe  diacrlmiAatlnif  provision 
lor  public  credltoris  216 

frames  act  to  inetitute  a  univer- 
sity and  promote  general  educa- 
tion, 221 

speech  on  grant  of  Impoet  to  Con 
gross, 

speech  on  bill  to  acce<1e  to  the  In 
dependence  of  Vermont,  231 

moves  appointment  of  comTnlS' 
sioners  to  a  get. era!  convention 
appointed  with  Yatea  and  Lan- 
sing, 

moves  A'ldltion  of  two  others— de- 
feated III  Senate, 

successive  vievre  as  to  a  new  gov- 
ernment, 92 

of  committee  to  frame  rulea  for  the 
general  convention,  266 

fbr  a  sii.gle  Kxecutive— opposes 
Council  of  Revision,  and  fa\x»ri 
an  unqualified  negative.  284 

eomments  on  lif  ndif^u'a  theory,  966 

unres  choice  of  Senate  by  pt»opie,        206 

seconds  recommitment  of  Virginia 
resolutioT's,  387 

pro])oses  apptrtionment  of  the  na- 
tional leg.slaturc  by  free  inhab- 
itants, fTo 

favors  choioe  of  Executive  by 
people,  270 

as  to  nower  of  Ezeeutive,  271 

speech  on  his  propoaed  plan  of 
government,  jtj 

necessty  of  constitutional  checks,      880 

advocates  adherence  to  the  Re- 
publican theor\,  and  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights,  283 

miHi»t:itements  of  his  speech  ex- 
r*»^<*d.  fS4 

his  plan  of  government, 

results  of, 

two  autograph  plans  of  govern- 
ment by  him,  301 

State  governments  to  be  preserved, 

but  general  government  to  have 
full  sovereignly,  394 

usurpation  the  consequence  of 
weak  government, 

first  branch  to  be  chosen  by  people 
—term  three  years— public  will 
adopt  a  solid  plan,  307 

Congress  to  be  paid  by  people, 
not  by  States,  amount  not  to  be 
fixed,  308 

opyioses  exclusion  fVt>m  oflBce,  but 
urges  niembera  of  ConKreas,  on 
Uking  their  leaf,  Taoat«  ererr 
other  office, 
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HamiHoD,  AlezMider— 
approves  a  durable  Senate,  ill.  811 

for  moderute  governments,  311 

oppoBes  equal  repreflenUUian  of 
the  Stateii  and  partial  diatlno- 
tion0,  815 

neceBAi t y  of  a  strong  government,      318 
cbaneea  h.%  opiiitoii  aa  to  a  Freni- 

dent  during  good  behavior,  828 

put>liBhe»  a!i  animadversion  u];>on 

Grort^e  Clintou,  824 

fevorMTulc  of  naturalfzation  being 
confided  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture, 820 
his  frreat  efforts  to  improve  the 

plan  of  C«)ni(titution,  '  883 

signs  the  Constitution,  888 

pul'iishes  a  view  of  propositloos 
for  a  government  made  by  him- 
self, 811 
opposes  ro-cllglbillty  of  President 

a  third  time,  847 

prc^ressive  view  as  to  a  govern- 
ment, 849 
Guizot  as  to  Hamilton's  viewa,  864 
probable  dissolution  of  Union,  869 
•dopts  orphan  child  of  au  Ameri- 
can ofllcer,  862 
urges  Cincinnati  to  support  the 

Union,  868 

oomments  on  Clinton*!  opposition 

to  Constitution,  864 

urgeH  provif<ion  for  Bteuben,  867 

writes  the  "  Federalist "  in   con- 
junction with  Madison  and  Jay,      869 
arranges  line  of  expresses  from 
New  HaropHhire,   and  advices 
sent  by  him  to  Richmond,  479 

attends  Congress— reports  in  favor 
of  admiision  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Union,  481 

attondo  Convention  of  New  York.      488 
advocate  of  a  national  government 

to  act  upon  individuals,  486 

republics  destroyed  by  weakneaa 

of  their  head,  491 

necessity  of  compromiaea  in  Con- 
stitution, 492 
assailed  for  acceding  to  limited 
representation  of  slaves— advo- 
cate of  their  gradual  emanoip»- 
tion,  492 
defends  their  limited  represent** 

tion,  498 

favors  a  broad  democratic  branch 

in  the  leglHlature.  494 

opiHxied  to  a  pure  democracy,  496 

freedom  of  popular  /elections,  497 

defi-nds  a  stable  Senate,  600 

States  et»sent  iai  parts  of  the  Union,     601 
safety  in  people  and  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, 608 
defends  revenue  power  of  govern- 
ment, 606 
State  and  national  influenoe,  606 
impolicy  of  requisitions,  609 
reply  to  LanstuK's  misstatement,        612 
oppoi»o8  proposed  amendments  of 
Lansing,  and  denies  validity  of 
a  conditional  ratification,  619 
opposes  restriction  on  employment 

of  militia,  623 

cloHes  discussion  of  ConsUtntloo,       626 
presents  ratifloation  by  New  York 

to  Congress,  627 

pablio  honors  paid  to  him, 
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Ilamiltan,  Alexander* 
urtfi's  aeoossion  of  Vermont,        iii.  631 
plenary  power  of  taxation  a  vital 

principle  of  government,  B38 

advice  to  parry  proposed  amend- 
ments, 641 
for  seat  of  government  In  New 

Jersey,  543 

temporary  seat  at  New  York,  646 

defeated  in  election  by  New  York 
Utcislature  of  delegates  to  Con- 

Jress,  648 

dre^s  to  peonle  of  New  York  aa 
to  election  or  Governor,  649 

urges  Washington  to  accept  Free- 

idency,  662 

view  of  Adams  as  Vice-President,      662 
his  reasons  for  supporting  Adams,      664 
influence  in  nrcvei.tii.g  a  compa- 
tltion  with  Washington,  667 

o>>Jectof  his  life,  Iv.     1 

for  permanent  funds.  6 

urges  power  in  Judiciary  to  ex- 
pound the  Constitution,  26 
Stato  courts  to  have   cognizance 

of  acts  of  National  Legihlature,         27 
appointed  Becrttary  of  Treasury 
and  negotiates  loans  from  Bank 
of  New  York,  82 

urges  Robert  Harrison  to  accept  a 

seat  on  bench  of  Supreme  Court       88 
refuses  to  impart  information  to 

General  Lee,  ^  84 

establishes  revenue  system,  89 

initiates  navigation  act,  41 

orgai.izes  Treasury  department.  42 

prepareo  Report  on  Public  Creait,       49 
urges  assumption  of  State  debts,  60 

condemns  discrimiuatiou  betw««Q 
public  creditora,  60 

Elan  of  a  loan,  64 

is  revenue  system,  66 

excise,  66 

plan  of  sinkins  fund,  67 

coni»ults  MadiMon  as  to  revenue 

system,  00 

wishes  heads  of  departments  ad- 
mitted on  floor  or  Cong^reaa  to 
explain  their  propositions,  07 

proposes     vesting     discretionary 
power  of  relief  in  cases  of  for- 
feitures, 68 
disapproves  claim  for  depreciation 

of  currency,  68 

urges  purchase  of  West  Point,  60 

recommends  regulations  for  re- 
newal of  Loan  office  oertifl- 
cates,  00 

makes  report  as  to  Post-office  de- 

Sartment,  60 

icked  by  Burke,  70 

report  on  remission  of  fines  and 

rorfeitures,  96 

opinions  of  Madi8on*s  conduct,  104 

Cabinet  opinion  as  to  discriniin»> 

tion  in  pay  of  troons,  126 

reports  a  sinking  tund,  and  act 

passed  for  reduction  of  debt,  142 

his  financial  system  examined,     146-161 
report    recommending    modifica- 
tions of  laws  and  provisions  for 
collection  of  duties,  160 

opinion  as  to  payment  of  duties  in 

gold  and  silver  coin,  102 

pointa  to  a  national  bank,  168 

report  on  light^ioiiiea,  104 
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Hamilton,  Alexmndrr— 
propose*  a  aatieniitendent  of  !*«▼• 

enuo  in  vch  rvveiiiM  diatrict,  \r.  105 
r«p«>rt»  plan  fur  MUe  of  public  Imnda,  167 
lu  ftMtarM  atAted,  170 

report  na  to  upplication  for  kna,         170 
pntpowd  adjuatiueut  of   debt  to 


nvpoaed 

France, 

fnanled  Inetmotlona  a«  to  loana, 
commuiticationa  with  Roekwith, 
report  on  for«*l(n»  n-latlona  of  U.  8. 
aa  to  prea4'rvatl«»n  of  wt-ntt'm  coun- 
try and  iiavlirttloi)  of  SiiaalaaippI, 
dmwa  I'rcHldeiit'i*  upwch, 
report     for    eatabliablug     publlo 

credit, 
propoae*!  IncrenAod  duty  oo  Im- 
ported and  domeatlo  apirita  and 

upon  utilla, 
hla  plan  of  collectlnir  exoiae  datiea, 
uryea  variety  In  mmrcesof  revenae, 
rt* uortu  a  mode  of  renewing  evl* 

aericea  of  pnhllo  debt, 
report  aa  to  trade  with  China  and 

India, 
offlciHi  opinion  aa  to  national  bttok, 
report  on  mint, 
alli'ired  favoritlam  to  national  bank 

dlaprovetl, 
Influence  to  relieve  prlrate  credit, 

and  diaapprovai  of  moltipUoa- 

tion  of  i)aiik«, 
letter  t^  Duer  -Indicating  duties 

of  an  rnaolvent, 
eflbrt  to  Buatain  American  credit 

in  Kurope, 
menanrvw  to  aid  domettio  toduttry, 
report  on  maiiu fact  urea, 
advocate  of  lUht  dutlHa, 
urK(*<«  an  American  ayatem  of  In- 

(IuH:rv  under  one  gitvemmeot, 
Tl«itii    Xew    Vorlc,    admitted    to 

fre«Hl«»m  of  the  oily— and  por- 
trait niaced  in  hall  of  justice, 
pablio  lootivfil  to,  by  merohanta^ 
fetter    aa    to    protection    of     In* 

diana, 
dlacreet  advice  aa  to  fWmtier  colli- 

alona  in  letter  drawn  by  him  for 

Waahinf^on, 
drawa  Preaident'a  aneech, 
report  a  catimatea  for  public  Mr* 

▼ice, 
bis  constitutional    opinion   aa   to 

powera   of    goveriimeut   stated 

and  vtndlr4iti>d, 
rep«)rt  of  state  oi  debt  funded  and 

anfunded— urging  an  immediate 

general  aasumptlon, 
advii*oa  payment  of  debt  to  foreign 

offlcera, 
augvcsta  plan  of  a  sinking  ftind, 
reports  total  expenditure  and  re- 
ceipts of  Qovernmunt, 
Intrigue  of  Jcfl!'era4m  to  drive  him 

from   ofUce    repeated   and   do* 

fented, 
report  aa  to  additional  revenae, 
bill    imposing    increaaed    dutlea 

paaaea, 
report  on  excise  ayatem, 
report    for    eatabliahlng   Marine 

Iloapitala, 
•dvocate  of  Justice — oppoaltioo  to 

him  commenced  inoppoeitton  to 

a  Just  provision  for  d«bt, 
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Hamilton,  Alexander — 
opinion  a«  to  aouroe  of  le^lalatlve 

power  tv.  49 

aa  to  choice  and  number  of  sena- 
tors, 431 
for  a  sinflrle  executive^,  434 
aa  to  appointment  and  fvower  of 

national  Judiciary,  49 

aa  to  power  of  Hooae  of  Repreaent- 

aU\-ea,  49 

derides  coerciTe  power  ae  a  mode 

of  government,  49 

limited  views  aa  to  power  of  exee> 

utive,  49 

danger  of  ezceeaive  patronage,  434 

power  of  removing^  ollioera,  4M 

provrea«>ive   views    aa   to  govern- 
ment, 49 
nrgea  a  Repablican  QoTemment,       431 
strength  of  Government   to  pre* 
vent  anareby  and  thence  mou- 
areby,                                                      49 
common  righta  of  men,                         49 
opposition  to  slavery,                              440 
looKa  to  emancipation  of  alavea,         440 
view  in  dxiiiff  ratio  of  xvpreaenta- 

tion  aa  to  elavea,  Ul 

proposal  that  President  ite  inelig- 
ible aAer  aeoond  time,  proof  iio 
monHrchlcal  designs,  461 

why  such  deelgna  l>elieved,  461 

fHenda  of,  oppose  cabal  aa  to  seat 

of  government.  477 

letter  of,  aa   to  hostile   denancia- 
tiotiB  of  Virginia,  argt$«  the  prin- 
ciples be  exploded,  471 
social  Intercourse  with  JeflTeraon 

ceases,  491 

Hamilton's  distrust  of  Burr.  161 

advice  aa  to    promotion   of   civil 

officers,  m 

recomminda    Oliver    "Wolcott   aa 

compi  roller,  m 

given  history  of  opposition  to  the 
sdminlMtratlon,  590 

llMdiMiii'a  courf»(t  delineated  531 

JeffersonV  opposition  stated,  691 

eflbrt  to  induce  Ilarailton'a  resign 

nation,  53T 

MaUliton  defeated  in  his  intrffime,        6SB 
hU  pemonal   hostility   to    Hamil- 
ton—M-id 'son's   attempt   to   de- 
ceive Washington  frnai  rated,  6S9 
delicate  conduct  of  Ilamllton,              580 
favora  doctrine  leglalature  no  right 

to  mortgx^  revenues,  680 

Madiaoi.'a  ooan*e  aa  to  fisheries— 
alno  an  to  militia,  53s 

and  attempt**  to  alHrm  public  mind,      639 

Madison  a  diacontiniUHl  man,  634 

Hamilton  reftitea  idea  of  a  monar- 
chlcal  party,  537 

la  aflVcifonately  attached  to  the 
RepuMican  theory — i)ut  aucceas 
a  pmblem— State  Oovemments 
uaeful  if  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  (3g 

in  favor  of  national  scheme  of  con- 
necting National  and  State  Judi- 
cal un*a,  539 

his  \iew  of  French  Revolution  and 

letter  to  I^  Fayette,  ^19 

pn>pose<l  arrangements  as  to 
French  debt,  5^1 

objects  to  placing  French  vessels 
on  footing  of  natives,  fM 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 

wisheM  a  treaty  of  commeroe  with 
France,  It.  664 

in  favor  of  ^^'/tm  coarse  of  trade,"      666 

•abmits  to  CougrcM  a  return  of 
exports  of  U.  8.  to  thwart  pro- 
po«ed  restrictions  ou  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  660 

policy  towards  France  vindicated, 

V.       0 

comments  by  on  Jefferson's  an- 
swer to  Haimmond,  12 

urges  moderation  in  New  York,  29 

combats  Washington's  thought  of 
resigning.  88 

answer  to  Jefferson's  objections  to 
policy  of  Fuderalidts  and  com- 
plete vindication  of,  48 

denial  of  monarchical  designs,  49 ' 

state  and  views  of  parties,  61 

danger  of  geographical  parties,  63 

urges  Washington's  consent  to  re* 
election  personally  and  by  letter,       65 

writes  "  an  American "  exposing 
course  of  "National  (Gazette" 
under  Jefferson's  sanction,  60 

writes  "  Civis  "  in  reply  to  Meroa- 
tor,  62 

reply  to  alleged  adyocacy  of  mon- 
archy in  Federal  Convention,  63 

dignifled  reply  of  Hamilton  to 
Washington,  71 

writes  "Catullus"  exposing  Jef- 
ferson's connection  with  the 
"  National  Gazette  " — his  con- 
duct as  to  Constitution  and  as 
to  French  debt,  77 

also  his  opposition  to  Financial 
system,  78 

vindicates  his  opinions  as  to  gov- 
ernment, 81 

writes  "Metellus"  on  daty  of  a 
dissatisfied  member  of  a  cabi- 
net, 82 

efforts  to  defeat  Bun's  election  as 
Vice-President,  90 

view  of  character  of  John  Adams,       91 

uivcs  him  to  resume  his  seat  in 
Senate.  92 

to  Washington— urging  a  vigorous 
execution  of  exciM  law  in  delin- 
quent region,  96 

to  Washington— stating  time  for 
acting  with  decision  at  hand,  97 

takes  measures  to  enforce  law,  99 

advises  proclamation  by  President 
with  suggestions  as  to  its  terms,      101 

causes  prosecutions  to  be  insti- 
tuted, 104 

hox)es  legal  coercion  will  suffice,         106 

plan  for  executing  excise  laws 
without  resort  to  force,  106 

measures  for  collection  of  duties 
on  commerce,  106 

condemns  taxation  of  funds  of 
U.  8.,  109 

attends  to  negotiation  of  foreign 
loans,  109 

measures  of  to  prevent  officers  of 
War  and  Treasury  hsndling 
money  for  supplies  to  army,  ana 
to  guard  them  from  suspicion,         110 

commendation  of  Hamilton's  poli- 
cy by  Ames,  111 

malignity  of  opposition,  111 

totter  to  G.  C.  Fiuckuey  aa  to  p«r- 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 

aecution  by  enemlea  and  spirit 

of  faction,  v.  112 

draws  President's  speech,  116 

opinion  to  President  as  to  ftirther 
aid  to  St.  Domingo— dissuadea 
because  of  change  of  French 
Government,  120 

misstatement  of  Jefferson  exposed,     121 

demands  of  Mercer  retraction  of 
a  calumny,  127 

reports  estimate  of  appropriations,      127 

detailed  estimate  ^ven  and  ap- 
proved, 128 

reference  to  him  of  a  petition 
negatived,  128 

resolution  calling  on  Hamilton  for 
a  plan  to  redeem  the  debt  op- 
posed by  Madison  but  carried,         180 

reports  plan  of  a  provision  for  a 
loan  from  Bank  of  U.  8.,  and 
also  a  plan  for  redemption  of 
debt,  186 

three  modea  presented,  187 

funds  proposed  by  him,  188 

consideration  of  his  plan  defeated.      146 

reply  to  circular  of  officers  of  ^a 
army  urging  compensation,  1A8 

publisnes  two  additional  numbera 
of  "  Catullus  "  in  reply  to  "  Aria- 
tides,"  164 

exhibits  falsity  of  Jefferson's  de- 
fence, 166 

resolutions  of  inquiry  Into  Hamll- 
ton'a  conduct  drawn  by  Madi- 
son, 174 

first  reply  by  Hamilton,  176 

assailed  by  Democratic  presses,  182 

report  by  Hamilton  in  reply  to 
Giles'  resolutions,  184 

course  of  application  by  France 
for  money,  188 

Hamilton's  view  approved,  192 

second  report  in  reply  to  Giles* 
resoluttonsi  198 

last  report  on  further  reply,  196 

triumphant  vindication  by  Honse.      204 

public  gratulatlons  —  letters  or 
Carrlngton  and  Boudlnot,  907 

letter  to  Short  to  protect  public 
credit.  206 

appealed  to  for  preservation  of 
peace,  226 

Declaration  of  War  by  France 
communicated  to  President, 

letter  from  to  Jay  as  to  reception  of 
Genet  absolutely  or  with  quali- 
fications, 226 

second  letter  as  to  Issuing  a  procla- 
mation to  declare  neutrality,  or 
not,  227 

fhunes  series  of  otiestions  for 
conidderatlon  of  Oal)inet  as  to 
foreign  policy,  and  gives  outline 
to  President  of  measures,  228 

questions  submitted  as  to  foreign 
policy,  229 

combats  Jefferson's  policy,  and  It 
Is  decided  that  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  l8»«ue,  283 

resolved  that  Minister  of  France 
be  received  absolutely,  288 

denouiiced  as  "  legislative  dictator 
of  the  Union,'' 

report  by,  giving  reasons  for  policy 
advised  by  him. 
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Hamilton,  Alexander-^ 
qu<>»tluii  Hr4  luuo.lipftt'on  of  traatlc* 

with  Krai.Ci*  ouD»id<-red,  ▼.  288 

payineni  of  di'U  tolTraiiea  to  b« 

paixtuaJy  made,  08 

denlt'*  furrc  of  KuaranUe  of  Fnaeh 

poaacMloiiH  in  tr^atv,  341 

prt>i>arvii  CinuUr  to  Colleeton  as 

to  pre-crviitioii  of  Dvutrallty,  S43 

orife*    prs* •  by   Frvnch  veamela 

ina<h>  in  IMiarlealowii  b«  fpvcn 

up  to  Kiixliah,  aiid  privaU;«ni 

•uppraaii4*<r,  S48 

optiiiori  M  to  means  of  arming 

Krvi.eh  \-e-Mieia,  %U 

ano.i>moui>  adJrt-M  by  to  preterva 

Dvutraiiiy,  849 

prt-dlcu  policy  of  Democrata  aa  to 

Frnnce,  250 

dlffvrt'uoa    btftwaen    PrBoeb   and 

American  Kevulutiooa,  861 

opinion     orirliig     matitatlon    of 

Flinch  prizes,  364 

dnty  of  rfparation,  366 

adviMMi  I'ourtH  not  competent  to 

decide  qiie«tion«  of  priiea.  867 

for  proliibition  of  arming  Freneh 

vi•^0elA  in  U.  H.,  364 

letter  of  Jefferson  to  Oeaet  modi- 
fled  to  meet  H.aroilton*0  views,        266 
modlflen  JelTorson's  reply  to  OeueC.     271 
disapproves       antldpaUona       ot 

Frunch  debt,  876 

and  re|K>rts  reasons  against  them,     877 
reply  to  Genet's  proposed  •aspen- 

sion  of  payment  of  drafts  for 

supplies,  f79 

Insists    U.    8.     eannot    embark 

Chickasawi     In    a    war    with 

ChocinwB,    and     disaoadea     a 

Sledice  to  me«llat6  aa  involving 
an(r<'r  of  a  war, 

recommends  a  farther  loan  In  Hoi* 
land, 

leport  showing  application  of 
loans,  and  that  a  ftirther  loan  be 
n<>gotiated  upon  authority  of 
both  the  acts  authorizing  loana, 

Indignant  at  embarraMunents  in- 
terposed bv  JeiTerson,  an- 
nounces  his  intention  to  resign, 

•nbroits  second  report  to  Presi- 
dent ns  to  application  of  pro- 
ct'edM  of  loans! 

receives  letter  nrom  hla  fkther  In 
Bnnta  Crua. 

•dvisea  erection  of  a  battery  to 
stop  the  "  Little  Harah,** 

oomnients  on  Genet's  latere  and 
conduct, 

objects  to  reference  of  qneationa 
between  France  and  England  to 
Judges  of  Supreme  Court, 

wrltea  "  Pnoiflcus," 

denounced  l>y  I>emocratlo  presa, 

•nccesaive  effort*  at  suoeeedinf 
meetings  of  Ciibi  wet  to  direct  a 
neutral  policy, 

defeats  efforta   to  convene  Con- 

att4'mpt  of  a  clerk  to  impair 
WHshington*s  confidence  by  a 
false  accusation  of  Hamilton. 

again  urges  rest<»ation  of  prizea 
of  Brttiah  Teeaela  bar  Fraoeh 
prlvatoara  la  porta  of  u.  &i 
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Hamilton,  Alezand.. 

bis  policy  adopted,  and  roatitutloB 
by  Ucuet  ui  mil  auch  prtaao  ro> 
quired,  t, 

draughta  letter  of  Jefll^rann  to 
Genet  giving  Cal*in«t  decision 
mn  to  ariuameiittt  by  Krenoh  pri> 
vateers, 

lett4fr  aa  to  recall  of  Gon«t  ., 
lially  frura  UainU ton's  pen, 

•nmmary  of  tbia  I«ttc>r, 

aga;n  arraigned  fur  bia  inHncnoa 
with  Waabington, 

pnbllahea  **  No  Jacobin  **  in  rvply 
to  eaaay  "  A  Jacobin,** 

•ummary  of  it  —  viiidieatioa  of 
courae  of  ezecatlTo, 

takes  poMeMion  by  force  of  an 
American  veaael  captured  by  a 
French  privateer, 

draws  opinion  of  Cabtnet  order* 
inff  proi«ecution  of  Frencb  Con- 
sul at  Botiton,  and  remonatrancca 
aitainat  Frerkcb  and  Britiab  de> 
creea  in  violation  of  neatml 
trade, 

contractatbe  **  yellow  fbver  ;  *»  pnv 
ceeds  to  Albai-y. 

eflbrt  of  Edmund  Pendleton  to 
impair  Wnablijgtou*o  oocttidenee 
in  Hamilton. 

ad>ii>es  Pre8ident*o  power  aa  to 
calling  Congreaa  in  extra  aeealoo 
—leaves  diacretion  aa  to  time 
and  place— auggeeta  an  expe- 
dient to  obviate  (lifBcnlty, 

comment  on  Britiab  and  F^nch 
decreea, 

views  as  to  Ml^aiselppL 

commenU  by  on  Jeff'ereon'a  In- 
structions aa  to  nc|fotiation  witb 
Spain, 

report  adverae  to  advances  to 
Genet, 

vtndicatea  refnaal  of  hladrafla, 

approves  dlsmifwal  of  Qenet, 

di-clares  President  meant  Procla- 
mation to  be  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  and  apeech  moaS 
conform, 

preparea  panMrrapb  for  apeech, 

objects  to  JetTeraon*a  meaaage  aa 
to  foreign  powers,  wbiob  ia  mod- 
ified, 

nnres  mesaage  be  secret ;  motives 
for  so  doing, 

necessity  of  a  decided  stand, 

preparea  a  meiia:ige  neootnmend* 
inff  immediate  military  arrange 
menta, 

calls  on  Honse  of  Representatives 
to  institute  a  eecood  inquiry 
Into  hia  ofilcial  conduct. 

Interposes  and  nrrat.gve  aiflHeulty 
of  Jay  and  King  witb  Wash- 
ington, 

presents  two  reports  on  tonnage, 
domestic  and  foreign, 

his  view  aa  to  commercial  policy 
of  U.  8., 

prepares  speech  of  Wm.  Bmitb  on 
Jefllcrson'a  refiort  as  to  eom> 
roerolal  interooorae. 
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HsmlltoD,  AlezBodei^— 

■tatM  putial  obarMt«r  of  them,    t.  458 

objects  to  propoeed  IncreeM  of 
dutiee,  469 

points  to  trae  poll oy  of  U.  8.  pro* 
tectloQ  of  American  indastnr,        401 

prepares  a  message  for  Washing- 
ton submitting  to  Congress  a 
propoMtl  to  dismiss  Oeaet— not 
communicated,  496 

pabllshes  '*  Amerioanns,**  600 

note  of  to  President  advising  pre* 
parations  for  defence  of  U.  8. 
concert  with  neotral  powers  for 
eommon  defence,  607 

his  plan  of  ten  regiments,  607 

proposes  vesting  President  with 
power  to  lay  an  embargo,  607 

proposes  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, conference  with  Cabot, 
Ellsworth,  King,  and  Strong,  632 

Hamilton  contemplated  as  en- 
voy, 633 

urged  by  Ellsworth  and  Robert 
Slorris,  633 

letter  to  Washintcton  as  to  foreign 
relations  of  U.  8.,  and  urging 
Jay  as  envoy,  644 

submits  to  President  "  Points  for 
Consideration  in  Instructions  to 
Jay,"  6«7 

reports  estimate  of  appropriations,     676 

reports  explanation  as  to  allow- 
ances, 676 

replv  to  Sedgwick  as  to  revenue 
wnen  transferred  to  Treasury, 
and  neceesity  of  a  loan,  677 

loan  authorized,  678 

assailed  as  author  of  report  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
^publicly  denied,  692 

comparison  of  this  rsport  with 
Hamilton's  previously  suggested 
taxes,  692 

denies  right  of  Government  to  tax 
its  own  funds,  694 

as  to  anticipation  of  French  debt,      697 

comments  on  Randolph's  reply  to 
Hammond,  vi.      4 

called  on  by  President  to  present 
names  to  select  a  successor  to 
O.  Morris  to  France,  8 

list  furnished  by  him,  8 

second  inquiry  into  his  official 
conduct,  12 

referred  to  a  hostile  committee,  14 

report  of,  15 

replies  by  to  report,  18 

■uomlte  a  paper  called  **  Principles 
and  Course  of  Proceeding  "  ss  to 
loans,  20 

Randolph's  equivocating  opinion,       21 

Washington's  statement,  22 

remonstrance  on  by  Hamilton,  23 

review  of  Hamilton's  conduct  and 
authority  as  to  loans,  26 

fbrther  replies  by  Hainilton  to  of* 
flclal  inquiry,  31 

report  of  committee  unanimously 
vindicatory  of  Hamilton's  con- 
duct, S3 

triumphant  results  and  vindication 
of  his  policy,  38 

announces  to  President  his  Inten- 
tion to  continue  in  office,  40 

■aks  President's  sanotlon  at  to 
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Hamilton,  Alexander- 
application  of  proceeds  of  loan 
— ehangiuff  its  aestlnation.  Ti.  46 

dissuades  reference  of  question  to 
Congress,  47 

advises  dismissal  of  a  collector  of 
customs.  47 

correspondence  as  to  purchase  of 
materials  for  building  a  navy,         48 

advises  compensation  for  prizes 
by  French  nrivateers  fitted  in 
ports  of  U.  8.,  48 

letter  of  to  Washington  as  to  his 
obligation  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  prizes,  49 

advises  Instruction  to  Jay  to  insert 
in  treaty  a  formal  stipulation  to 
compensate,  49 

dissuades  proposed  concert  with 
Sweden  ana  Denmark  as  to 
neutral  rights,  and  prevails,  61 

advice  to  President  as  to  expedi- 
tion forming  in  Kentucky,  and 
also  ss  to  that  in  Georgia,  62 

letter  of  to  Governor  of  Georgia  to 
suppress  expedition  organized 
there,  66 

Clarke  dislodged,  68 

opinion  as  to  enlistment  of  troops 
by  a  State,  02 

institutes  a  plan  to  aid  collection 
of  excise.  06 

advises  militia  called  out  to  en- 
force the  excise  law,  and  a  draft 
of  19,000  men,  09 

advises  a  monitory  proclamation,        70 

draws  replv  to  Mifflin  sustaining 
right  and  duty  to  enforce  rev- 
enue laws,  76 

advises  garrison  of  *^  Franklin  "  be 
put  In  power  of  Major  Butler,  77 

answers  explanatory  reply  of 
Mlffiin,  77 

promulgates  his  Report  on  the 
Insurrection,  71 

publishes  letters  of  "TuUy"  to 
sustain  coercive  policy  of  ad- 
ministration, 77 

summary  of  these  essays,  78 

Carrington  to  ss  to  feeling  of  Vir- 
ginia, 83 

organizes  army  of  militia,  89 

excursion  for  health  of  child,  and 
sudden  recall  to  Philadelphia,  89 

letters  of  to  Pittsburg  encourag- 
ing officers  to  execute  revenue 
laws,  90 

letter  as  to  Insurrection  and  spirit 
of  States,  98 

draws  a  second  proclamation,  99 

requests  permission  to  proceed 
with  expedition  against  insur- 
gents, 100 

prepares  charge  to  Lee  as  com- 
mander of  army  against  insur- 
gents, 100 

issues  instructions  to  Lee  for 
march  and  conduct  of  army 
against  insurgents,  100 

orders  for  army  drawn  by,  107 

advises  President  of  Its  progress.       100 

stations  a  corps  of  observation  In 
Washington  County.  110 

disregard  of  popular  opinion  under 
conseloosncM  of  his  public  aM> 
ftilnass,  Ul 
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Hamilton,  A1ez&nd«r— 
on  influciiM  of  I>MnoenUe  Md** 

U9^  vl.  IS 

his  Aseal  policy  attaekod  •ad  Tin- 

dicated,  131, 12ft 

annoanoea  to  Speaker  bit  Intcnttoo 
to  realgn— liirltlng  farther  In- 
qoirj  into  hie  oAcial  oondoet,       136 
DO  inquiry  attempted,  1S6 

▼iewa  ae  to  orgauitatlon  of  militia,      19B 
report  reeommending  plan  of  mili- 
tary suppliee,  144 
opt oion  ae  to  force  to  be  employed 

In  sappreeeirifi  an  inanrreelion,       lit 
draufrhUi  proclamation  of  tbanka- 

itt^ng.  149 

■oggetta  *'  plan  for  final  redemp- 
tion of  the  debt;*  US 
•nbmite  a  *'  plan  for  the  f^irtbar 

eupport  of  jMiblic  credit,'*  105 

eummary  of  uia  plan,  167 

propoeitiooa  to  aid  Sinking  Pond,      160 
objects   to   reoderlng   temporary 
taxes  permanent  except  when 
demanded  by  neceMity,  171 

arjrumont  that  Oovemraent  haa 
no  right  to  tax  ita  own  fonda  or 
•equenter  them,  ITS 

report  for  "  Improvement  of  the 

Revenue."  17ft 

recommends  limltatioQ  that  no 
approprintlon  for  current  eec- 
vtce  coutinua  more  than  two 
years,  17» 

provision  for  nnsubecribed  cred- 
itors rsjeoted,  179 
earnest  remonstrance  of  on  rejee- 
tion  of  proposal  to  provide  for 
ansat>serib«d  creditors,  180 
his  flucal  system,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, adopted,  182 
advisen  Tresident    to  annex  tha 
control  of  the  Mint  to  the  Treaa- 
ury  Department,  187 
advlden  discontinuance  of  *'moant- 

ed  volunteers,"  180 

sends  t^anlcs  to  foreign  bankers 
and  Bank  of  U.  S.  for  public 
services,  191 

retires  fVom  office,  191 

Washington's    testimony  to    hia 

ser\'ices,  191 

acknowledgment  by  TlamlUon,  192 

contemplated  visit  to  Europe,  19S 

motives  to  retirement  stated,  103 

tribute  from  Mc Henry,  194 

prepares  **  Points  for  Instrnctlona 

to  Jay,"  197 

summary  of^  196 

letter  of  to  Jay  on  terms  of  treaty,      901 
on  navifTition  of  Mis(»iMdppl,  304 

letter  to  Jay  as  to  public  conduct 
and  mind  in  U.  8.  towarda 
Great  Britnin,  206 

views  of  OrenvilIe*«  propositions 

communicated  to  Randolph,  212 

fk-eedom  of  city  of  New  York  con- 
ferred on  him,  213 
publio  entertainment  to  by  oiti* 

sens,  213 

ursed    to    become    Governor  of 

New  York,  213 

proceeds  to  Albany,  213 

opinion  to  President  as  to  apeeial 
■aaaion  of  Senata  to  eooalder 
treaty,  &4 


Hamilton. ■■wnw — 

to  Bradford  aa  to  ratlfleaHoa  at 

treatv,  tL 

as  to  libaratloo  of  La  Fayette, 
adviaea    eomnannirattoa    of 

tenta  of  treat/   to 

voy, 
at  tern  pu  to  addreaa 

New    York     to    eonatdar'tbe 

treaty  with  Great 

ia  stoned, 
menaced  duel  ^rftb  Klehol 
•Doiosea    to     Waablnctoa 

marka  on  the  Treaty,* 
aummary  of  hIa  viawa, 
advisee  iU  ratlfleatfoo, 
opinion  aa  to  tma  baala  €f  aeoi- 

mercial  ay  atom, 
advisee  ratiflcatlon  of  treaty  wMh 

Inatmctiona  to  Jay   not  to  «x- 

change  trcatiea  antll   tha  pro* 

vision  order  naaoinded, 
publishea  **  Horatioa**  urjixig  ap- 
proval of  treaty, 
to    Wolcott  —  violence    in    New 

York  apprehended — arguing  as 

to  treaty  ratification, 
urges  deflnitl  vc  actioa  aa  to  treaty, 
adviaea    Wolcott  —  exchange    or 

treatiea    to    be  withheld    until 

proviaion  order  reacinded, 
reanmea  hia  place  at  the  bar  of 

New  York, 
his  minute  profeaaionai  labon, 
mode  of  living, 
Talleyrand  and  Hamilton, 
declinea  advantag^eooa 

for  his  aervicea, 
declinea  nomination  aa 
hia  email  meane, 
hia  reepect  for  public  opinion  and 

value  of  public  preaa, 
publtahea  ^  Camitlua  **  in  defanea 

of  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
aurannary  of  It, 
opinion  aa  to  treaty  power  In  Coo- 

atitutlon  of  U.  8.  »•  plenary,** 
censure  of  aequectratiooa  of  Indi- 
vidual property, 
some  of  the  nombera  of  Caoaillva 

firom  another  pen, 
publi!*hes  "  Phifo  Camilloa,** 
reply  to  Washington  aa  to  terma  of 

n  new  negotiation    with  Great 

BriUin, 
suKgention  for  protection  of  aea- 

men  fh>m  impreaament, 
interposition  for  liberation  of  La 

Favette, 
to  Washington    aa   to   Faaebet*a 

despatch  and  Randolph, 
advises  correapoodence  with  be 

published, 
eommenU  by  on  intercepted  letter 

of  Pauehet  and  the  treachery  of 

Randolph, 
to  Washington  advlalnff  no  notice 

be  taken  by  him  of  Randolph's 

calumnlea, 
statement  aa  to  hia  goinff  on  expe- 
dition to  suppreaa  inanrKenta, 
reply  to  Washington  aa  to  peraona 

In  view  aAroembers  of  Cabinet, 
opinion  to  Wolcott  givins  plan  for 

payment  of  *-* '  
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Hi^mntoii,  Alexander- 
proposes  warrants  In  advance  ap- 
oil  Treaaarer  of  U.  8.  to  meet 
emergenov,  vl.  317 

•dvice  to  Wolcott  as  to  conduct  of 
finances,  81S 

opinion  as  to  powers  of  Commis* 
sioners  under  7th  article  of 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  819 

prepares  PresldenVs  speech,  322 

summary  of  it,  323 

his  policy  as  to  sale  of  puhlio 
lands,  333 

opinion  against  Oovemor  of 
New  York  having  sole  power  of 
nominating  officers,  841 

arffues  before  Supreme  Court  of 
tJ.  8.  the  constitutionality  of 
the  carriage  tax,  842 

declines  a  fee  as  being  too  large,        843 

declinea  an  overture  of  much  ad' 
vantage,  343 

advice  to  President  to  reftise  to 
send  copies  of  papers  relating  to 
treaty  with  dreat  Britain  to 
House  of  Representatives,  847 

apprised  of  importance  of  a  new 
envoy  to  Spain— Thomas  Pinck* 
nev  appointed,  852 

opinion  as  to  power  of  House  of 
Representatives  as  to  treaties, 
merely  executive,  860 

fears  enoruaclmients  of  legislative 
power,  378 

letter  of  to  Washington  as  to  com- 
munication of  papers  in  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  874 

advises  refusal  of  aU  the  papers,         375 

second  letter  confirming  this  ad- 
vice, 376 

encloses  to  Washington  draught 
of  opinion  as  to  treaty  power  of 
Constitution  of  U.  S.,  877 

to  President  approving  his  refusal 
of  papers,  884 

outline  of  message  as  to  treaty 
power.  886 

letter  of  to  King  as  to  policy  in 
relation  to  appropriations  for 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  894 

address  dissuading  meeting  to  sus- 
tain House  of  Representatives— 
non-ftilfilment  of  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  396 

letter  to  Marshall  urging  co-opera- 
tion of  Virginia,  397 

condemnation  by  of  conduct  of 
British  Ministry  urging  serious  ^ 

remonstrance  as  to  impressment 
of  our  seamen,  406 

publishes  refutation  of  charge  of 
British  Influence,  and  states  ex- 
istence of  a  French  faction,  409 

arses  Interposition  of  veto  to  sale 
of  stock  held  by  U.  8.  in  Bank 
of  U.  S.,  414 

veto  not  interpomd,  415 

advice  as  to  confirmation  of  John 
Rutledge  as  Chief-Justice,  by 
Senate,  423 

reeommends  King  as  successor  to 
Pinckney  in  mission  to  Eng- 
land, 426 

reurged  by  Hamilton,  and  ap- 
pointed, 428 

reply  advising  Waahlngton  aa  to 
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Hamilton,  Alexander- 
course  of  policy  tn  ease  of  hos- 
tile mission  by  France,  vi.  468 

advises  temporizing  with  France 
as  to  a  minor  matter,  462 

advises  asking  explanation  of  re- 
cent hostile  decree  of  France 
against  neutrals,  aud  a  substi- 
tute for  Monroe.  464 

advises  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
be  not  prolonged  beyond  two 
years  after  the  war,  466 

urges  convoys  and  completion  of 
three  fHgates,  also  movements 
for  a  loan  and  Treasnry  bills,         466 

advises  Washington  to  ask  ex- 
planation of  Adet,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  substitute  to 
Monroe,   '  466 

to  Washington  advising  no  power 
in  recess  of  Senate  to  make  an 
extra  appointment  —  expedient 
to  recall  Monroe  —  sti|^sting 
with  Jav's  concurrence  appoint- 
ment of^C.  C.  Pinckney,  468 

urges  Wolcott  to  prevent  sale  of  a 
prize  by  a  French  privateer  in 
Boston,  and  advises  President 
to  be  empowered  to  lay  em- 
bargoes, 476 

his  opinion  that  sale  of  prises  by 
national  vessels  iB  forbidden  by 
treaty,  477 

the  order  to  prohibit  these  sales 
denounced  In  Democratic  press, 
admitted  officially  at  Paris  to 
be  forbidden  by  treaty  with 
France,  478 

assailed  as  author  of  "  Paclficns,** 
and  a«  to  his  advice  regarding 
reception  of  Genet,  483 

to  Washington  requesting  his 
draft  of  a  Farewell  Address  to 
be  sent  to  him,  497 

Washington  transmits  his  pre- 
paratory draught  with  instruc- 
tions, 496 

"Abstract of  Points"  by  Hamil- 
ton,  509 

comparison  of  with  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  Federalist,  511 

draft  of  Farewell  Address  by 
Hamilton— iU  topics,  518 

comparison  of  with  other  of  Ham- 
ilton's writings,  519 

transmits  a  copy  of  his  own  draft 
— amended,  523 

interview  with  Jny  as  to  Washing- 
ton's own  draft  corrected.  524 

to  Washington  sending  him  his 
corrected  draft.  524 

Washington  to  Hamilton  as  to  his 
draft,  526 

returns  Hamilton's  draft  with  ap- 
proval,  to  be  amended  by  him,        526 

suggests  Incorporation  In  It  of 
recommendation  of  a  National 
University,  527 

to  Washington  promising  to  trans- 
rail  his  own  arait  corrected,  529 

Washington  to  requesting  him  to 

grepare  a  draft  of  speech   to 
ingress,  629 

to  Washington  transmitting  the 

final  draft,  630 

letters  forged  in  Virginia  to  efifeot 
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_      U.  B.  iionnf  and 

•dVMM  WMhlOftOO    M    to 

nMotof  Adet— 4liMud« 

dial*  pablicatioo, 
•drl«e«  aToidaaee  of  mpiorv  witk 

Frmnre, 
flT««  WMhlflfftoD  an  caomenlftoa 

of  topic*  la  drmfl  of  tpeech  Cor 


ieiaper»t«  adrlea  m  to  polky  to- 
ward* Franca, 

IraoMniu  draft  of  apwch  to 
Waahlngtoo,  and  adVlaca  fUl 
r«p!3r  K>  Adci  to  be  tranamlttad 
thmozh  Amerfcao  Mlnlatar  to 
Frvocb  Oovammaot, 

to  Wolrott,  fffTlng  OQiUna  of  aiw 
•var  to  Adei  dafet^Ta  of  C. 

to  Aufa»  Kinif— aUtca  polkj  of 
U.  8.  to  praMTTa  paaca  with 
Franee, 

pabtlah«a  **  Amerleanoa**  In  an- 
0wer  to  Adet, 

anmmary  of  It, 

to  Waablnffton,  aair^Mting  a 
apeelal  embaMy  to  Prance, 

approvea  Pic  keri  ne'e  reriew  of 
c^ndact  of  France, 

to  Waablngton— favonnpedal  em- 
baMy to  France,  to  connlst  of 
Commlaaioncr*  If  adlaon,  Pinek- 
ncy,  C.  C,  and  Cabot— praelaa 
tnatmctiona  to  guard  acainat 
Infriniremcnt  of  existing  traa- 
tle«,  and  to  modify  the  treaty  of 
alliance, 

eommenta  of  on  the  iMue  of  the 
election, 

hoatiUty  of  Adama'  epcclal  fyieodi 
toward*  Hamilton, 

to  Bcdgwlck,  ad\-iaing  an  embargo, 
and,  if  unavoidaMe,  a  parUal 
hoattlltv  toward*  Franee, 

to  Wm.  Smith,  propoalng  a  apeelal 
mlaalon— an  embargo,  and  mea*- 
ure*  of  defence, 

pabllehe*  ••  The  Warning," 

Its  substance  atated, 

policy  of  adminlAtration  raggeat- 
ed, 

his  view*  a*  to  the  XK>lley  of 
Europe, 

diaiuadca  a  aale  of  stock  in  U.  8. 
Bank  held  by  the  Qoremment, 

publiahea  "  Anti- Demagogue,^*  de- 
nouncing 01  lea, 

Advise*  direct  tax — orgM  •  tax 
on  house*. 

adviaes  an  Incraaae  of  cutter*,  a 
tax  on  building*,  a  stamp  tax, 
and  other  taxes, 

condemn*  arbitrary  raloatlon*, 

dl*approve*  call  on  -tlebtor  State* 
to  pay  their  balancea, 

to  King,  a*  to  political  profpect*, 
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force  —  «    proviaiaaal 


bimto 


of 

adTlaea  withboklirv  of  aa 

tion  of  trrmtn»e:^t  of  PlDekx^cy, 
re  urge  a  %  apeelal  umimiaalnii  to 


by 


to  WoIouCt— ariginc  pacific 
aa  to  Franee — a  nukol j 
Prealde&t,  mod   ~ 
area, 

reonm  cotnmlaaloo  of 


threa  to 


ftod  meaaorea  of  defeoea, 

agency  of  in  speech  <^  Adama, 

to  King— policy  of  etkeryetie  pra- 
paration  and  pacific  negotia- 
tloo, 

renewe  hia  propoaltkm  of  a  tax  oo 
buildinfT*,  and  other  reveone*, 

recall  of  Monroe  aaeribed  to  bim 
— pkH  acainat  hIa  official  ebarao- 
ter  —  narrative  of  and  pobOe 
reftitaslou  of  oalonuiknaa  Impiit^ 
tlooa, 

Indicatea  fa  tore  roremnient  of 
France  under  a  aingle  bead, 

to  Picker! ne,  adviainc^  prepara- 
tlooa  of  defence  afrainat  FVance, 

diasoades  an  immediate  alTtanee 
with  England, 

renewe  his  ad\ice  of  Tlgorooa 
meaaurea  of  preparatioo  of  da- 
fence, 

publlshe*  "  The  Stand,** 

asked  to  accept  the  'War  Depart- 
ment, and  oflTerfd  an  appoint- 
ment to  Senate  of  U.  8., 

declines  both  statiotia, 

to  King— as  to  recent  orders  of 
Great  Britain, 

eziHMes  Jeflemon's  excali^atlon  of 
France, 

eautiou*  advice  a*  to  power  of 
Preaidcnt  In  employment  of  na- 
val force, 

hi*  suggestion  that  merchant  vea- 
ael*  be  authorized  to  defend 
thcms«*lves,  carried  into  effect 
by  Congress, 

advises  moderation  aa  to  alicna, 

objects  to  Sedition  act — protaata 
against  tyrannical  raeanurcs, 

disaoprove*  intemperate  replieaof 
Adams  to  public  addreeaea, 

proposes  a  tour  by  Washington  to 
direct  public  feeling, 

atate*  he  would  be  called  to  com- 
mand army  to  bo  raiaed, 

to  Waahington— the  wiah  nia  tak- 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 

ing  oommaod  noiTertal— wlD 
accept  place  under  him  of  '*  In- 
■pector  Qeneral/'  rii.  173 

to  King— want  of  enei^  in  organ* 
izlng  reaoarces  of  country— wan- 
ton oondemnationt  by  Cam- 
boald— indicates  proper  conduct 
of  Great  Britain,  174 

contemplated  as  commander  of 
army,  176 

to  Waehlngton- neceealty  of  hia 
accepting  command  of  army, 
and  of  attention  to  it#  arrange- 
ment, 182 

to  Pickering— his  unwillingness 
to  accept  a  sulK>rdinate  place — 
willing  to  leave  settlement  of 
rank  future,  184 

discloses  to  Washington  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifloo  higher  rank  to 
public  considerations,  187 

▼lew  of  Knox  and  Flnckney*s 
claims,  188 

to  Washington — deference  to  his 
wishes  and  opinion  as  to  his 
claim  to  rank,  191 

proposes  to  leave  question  of  rank 
with  Knox  to  future  decision,         184 

revises  to  hold  a  commission  on 
plan  proposed,  106 

to  Knox— kind  letter  to,  203 

to  King— state  of  public  mind- 
weakness  of  Executive,  209 

early  and  persistent  views  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  210 

his  views  as  to  liberation  of  South 
America,  211 

Miranda  to  him— bearer  of  dis- 
TOtohes  to  Adams,  214 

;   to  King,  enclosing  a  letter  to  Mi- 
randa, 218 

letter  to  Miranda,  stating  his  plan 
for  liberation  of  South  Amer- 
ica, 219 

arges  emplojrment  of  engineers  to 
fortify  New  York,  221 

conference  with  Washington  and 
Pinokney  at  Philadelphia,  222 

answers  to  questions  or  Washing- 
ton drafted  by  Hamilton,  222 

urges  immediate  raising  of  army,       223 

military  suggestions.  224 

develops  a  system  ox  military  ad- 
fiiinistration  and  organization  of 
an  army,  226 

union  of  people  in  support  of  gov- 
ernment, 229 

to  Gunn,  as  to  his  entering  into 
service,  242 

to  Gunn,  as  to  military  arrange- 
ments, 243 

advises  not  to  reduce  army,  244 

draws  act  for  better  organizing 
army,  247 

opinion  that  "Regulations"  of, 
can  onlv  be  made  by  law,  2S0 

draws  "  Act  to  regulate  the  Medi- 
cal EsUblishment,"  261 

fhimes  plan  for  "  New  Organiza- 
tion of  Militia,"  252 

draws  plan  as  to  military  supplies,      263 

opinion  as  to  duelling,  and  circu- 
lar to  discourage  it,  263 

opinion  as  to  power  to  appoint 
oflLoera,  264 


FAQ  a 

Hamilton,  Alexander- 
suggests     issue     of    **  Treasury 
notes,'*  vii.  269 

to  Lafayette — strong  desire  of  con- 
ciliation with  France— advises 
his  remaining  in  Europe,  271 

urges  a  report  by  Congress  as  to 
doctrines  advanced  in  the  Vir-* 
ginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions, 
as  evidence  of  "  a  conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  Government,"  277 

suggests  a  revision  of  "alien 
WW,"  and  an  effort  to  undeceive 
people  in  Virginia,  278 

letter  of,  propcwing  extension  of 
Judiciary  system  —  improve- 
ment of  roads,  and  a  provision 
for  augmenting  means  and  con- 
solidating strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 282 

anggests  a  military  acadenoy,  also 
arrangements  for  confirming 
and  enlarging  the  legal  lowers 
of  Government,  288 

suggests  laws  for  restraining  and 
punishing  incendiary  and  sedi- 
tious practices,  284 

suggests  a  law  empowering  Presi- 
dent, in  a  contingency,  to  de- 
clare that  war  exists  with 
France,  and  to  employ  forces  of 
U.  S.,  290 

prevention  of  possession  of  Louis- 
iana by  France,  and  liberation 
of  South  America,  291 

nomination  of  Murray  as  envoy 
announced,  809 

comment  of,  on  this  procedure,  802 

advises  association  of  two  Com- 
missionera  with  Murray  to 
France,  300 

uraee  no  commitment  as  to  St. 
Domingo,  307 

encloses  a  plan  for  government  of 
St.  Domingo,  307 

urges  energy  in  suppressing  sec- 
ond Insurrection,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, 813 

command  of  Military  Department 
assigned  to  by  Washington,  318 

places  before  Wilkinson  "Heads 
of  Conversation,"  319 

uives  looking  to  possession  of 
Louisiana  and  Florldas,  and 
lil)eratk>n  of  South  America,  822 

practice  of  artillery,  and  separa- 
tion of  engineering  and  artillery, 
and  system  of  tactics  for  cavalry,      828 

draws  outline  of  Adjutant-Gen- 
erars  duties,  828 

plan  for  organization  of  volun- 
tcera,  821 

prepares  forms  of  muster  and  pay- 
rolls,  824 

regulations  as  to  officen*  servants,      324 

views  as  to  promotions  of  Gen- 
erals, 824 

relative  rank,  324 

regulations  as  to  general  courts- 
martial,  824 

act  for  better  organizing  corps  of 
Artillerists  and  Engineers,  324 

Corps  of  Invalids,  825 

Board  of  Ordnance,  826 

Superintendent  of  Military  Stores,     825 

plan  of  Divialona  and  Brigadea,         881 
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Bunllton,  Mamnik&t^ 

opinion  M  to  WfKrn  Fo^to,       tU. 

pifto  of  hoU  for  wiiiter-qoartert, 

to  WMhiOftoQ  M  to  ombuty  to 
Frmnce, 

to  WllkUison  M  to  policy  towmrdt 
Hpain, 

Tula*  of  a  *'flrm  and  cordial 
union," 

prepares  "  Reyolatiooa  a«  to  Unl* 
fonns/'  and  regolatioiu  as  to 
"  laauea,** 

rules  as  to  **  extra  allowaneea,** 

oonteniplatee  a  ayetcm  of  tactiea, 
and  police  of  army, 

aa»uniee  thai  of  infantry, 

directs  a  proseoutioo  for  a  Ubal, 

▼idts  Philadelphia, 

sugvestlons  as  to  general  eoorts* 
martial, 

▼lews  as  to  a  military  academy, 

aubmlts  a  plan  of  a  military  scad- 
emy, 

its  features, 

encloses  it  to  Wsshlnffton. 

reply— Isst  letter  of  Waidiinfton, 

prescribes  fUneral  honors  t^ 

letter  of  coodolenoe  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. 

letter  of  on  state  of  poblle  af- 
fairs. 

Virginia  ready  to  resort  to  force. 

bis  plan  to  complete  navy— retain 

8  resent  military  foree,  and 
nally  to  roduce  it,  retaluinf  its 
onnms. 

to  Henry  Lee— vigor  of  U.  8.— 
conviction  of  oltlmate  Jostice  to 
his  fkme, 

efforts  to  carry  federal  ticket  In 
New  York, 

•saalled  by  rabble— popular  reao> 
tlon, 

urges  support  equally  of  Adams 
and  Pinckney, 

requested  by  a  body  of  Congress 
to  Induce  Jay  to  convene  I.«egts- 
Isturs  to  enact  a  law  for  choice 
of  electors  by  people, 

his  plsn  of  Constitution  providing 
for  such  choloe, 

letter  of  to  Jay,  urging  extra  ses- 
sion of  Legislature  to  authorise 
electors  by  people. 

Jay  refuses  to  con>*ene  It. 

urges  support  of  Pincksey  as 
President, 

elected  President-Oeneral  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 

reply  to  Adams  as  to  rule  of  pro* 
motion, 

fhkroes  a  system  of  tactics  for  in- 
fantry, 

■upervises  system  of  tactics  for 
artillery  and  ordnance, 

asks  leave  to  resign, 

fkrowell  to  army, 

public  honors  to  at  Boston, 

retires  fk-nm  service, 

to  Carroll— avowing  hie  opinion 
of  Adams,  and  Dr.  Franklin's 
opinion  of, 

inconsistency  and  impolicy  of 
Adams  exposed, 

consnlts  Wolcott  as  to  call  on 
Adama  for  evidence  of  charge 
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Hamfltoo, 


fum 


Til 


895 


FederallnCa, 
demand   of   Adams^    giroond 

charn  of  «  Brf ti^  fiacttoo, 
Carroti  to  Hamilton — dnnger  of 

Jaoobiniam    and  of  n  militaiy 

deepotlaiii  in  U.  8. 
to  Biiyard — Indicates    probability 

of    Jeflbraoo    or    Burr    being 

chosen     Proeident  —  desperalc 

character  of  Barr. 
second  letter  to  Aaama  chnrvlnf 

him  with    n  baae    amd  wicked 

calumny, 
writes    examination    of    AdantsP 

conduct — etatinif     indaeements 

to  it, 
copy  ot  hie  examination  elaadee- 

tinely  obtained  and  paria  pab> 

lished, 

S»v  in  Ilamiltoo**  ofBee, 
Ilsworth  to    Hamilton    ooverinff 
convention     with     France,  and 
Journal, 

instructions  to  enT<^a, 

letters  to,  disapproving  eooTentioo 
with  Franee, 

advises  ratification  of  convention 
though  disapproving  parts  of  it, 

comments  upon,  urifing  ratifica- 
tion, 

his  peaceful  policy  confirmed, 

to  Wolcott  uraring  election  of  Jef- 
ferson by  llouae  of  Rep^e•en^ 
stives, 

view  of  Bnrr*a  politic*, 

his  ambition  for  **  permanent 
power," 

to  Morris— deprecating  Burr's 
election, 

denounces  policy  of  preventing 
an  election  of  Preeldent, 

to  Bayard  as  to  choice  of  Preal- 
dent, 

disclaims  personal  hoatiUty  to 
Burr, 

Gunn  to  Hamilton — aa  to  Madi- 
son's revolutionary  plan — ctiar* 
acter  of  Burr, 

to  Rutledge— deprecating  support 
of  Burr, 

to  Morris— atatirg  overtures  of 
Federalists  to  Burr, 

to  Ross— Burr*s  charact^T — urges 
vote  of  Federaliata  for  Jeflbrson, 

to  Bayard->outline  of  Burr— dan- 
ger of  his  election, 

to  his  wife — Improvements  of  his 
country  residence, 

reply  by,  to  address  of  DeraocratJe 

{>arty  vindicating  the  Fedend- 

causes  ot  defeat  of  FederalistSL 
speech  at  a  poll  of  city  of  New 

York, 
losa  of  his  eldest  son  in  a  poIlt{<aLl 

duel, 
publisnes  "Lucius  Crassns** — an 

examination  of  JefTeraon's  mes- 

system  of  specific  appropriatlona, 
^dicates  course  of  Treasury  I>e> 

partment, 
reduction  of  dutlea  on  nt 

of  life  urged  by  Federalists. 
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SimUton,  Alexander— 
eommenU  <m  repeal  of  Internal 

doOee,  tIL  MS 

opinion  as  to  natnrallcation  lawa,       629 
on  Jadieiarv  of  U.  &,  648 

objeota  of  «fudiclary  power,  647 

Ite  inaa£Bloient  orgi^iixation,  648 

to  Morrlt  dieapproTlng  a  memorial 
by  tbe  New  York  bar  againat 
repeal  of  Judleiary  act,  668 

Indacea  a  memorial  by  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  668 

examination  by,  of  Conaiitiitional 
proviaiona  aa  to  Jadidary  De- 
partment, 666 
denies  power  to  abolish  Jndgea,  660 
as   to  power  of  one  Wislature 

binding  a  sabseqoent  lecislatare,     668 
hli»  oonstmction  of  Constitution,         660 
to  C.  O.  Pinokney  proposing  a 
meeting  of  Federalista  at  Wash- 
ington, 664 
sog^sts  amendments  of  CoDstito- 

Uon,  606 

resolutions— partly  in  his  aato- 
graph— proposing  U.  8.  be  divid- 
ed into  diatrleta,  each  to  choose 
an  elector  of  President,  and  that 
the  persona  voted  for  aa  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  be  each 
particalarly  designated,  607 

to  G.  Morris  urging  these  amend- 
ments, 600 
to  Bayard— same  sabjeet,  670 
relative  importance  of  general  and 

State  governments,  678 

to  Bayard— measures  to  sQMtain 
Federal  policy  and  invigorate 
the  Constitution,  680 

support  of  Christian  religion,  680 

address  at  election  in  City  of  New 

York,  681 

to   King— political   condition    of 

U.  8.,  682 

disapproves  personal  attacks  on 

Jefferson,  603 

Executive  has  no  authority  to  re- 
mit a  fine,  600 
announoas  cession  of  Louisiana  to 

Madison,  004 

to  C  C.  Pinekney— the  annexation 
of  territory  east  of  Mississippi, 
including  New  Orleana,  required 
by  unity  of  the  empire.  010 

publishes   ** Pericles**   ui^ng 
armed  occupation  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas— increase 
of  naval  force— classing  the  mili- 
tia—a provisional  array.  020 
addresses  a  Federal  meetinflr,  041 
nt)oioes  at  acquisition   of  Loui- 
siana and  looks  to  that  ot  part 
of  Canada,  064 
bis  view  of  treaty  power  warrant- 
ing acquisition  of  foreign  terri- 
tory and  fixing  rights  of  inhab- 
iUnU,                                                006 
his  amendments  of  Constitution 
designatinsr  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  pass   Con- 
gress, 074 
progressive  services  as  a  lawyer,        006 
case  of  Le  Ouen,  706 
declines  a  grateftU  fee,  712 
ease  of  Croswell,                                713 
•igument  on  the  kw  of  libel,  727 
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Bamilton,  Alexander- 
new  law  of  libel  passed,  vil.  730 
incorporated  in    State    constitu- 
tions, 780 
embodied  in  a  British  statute,  790 
correspondence  with  Clinton  ss  to 
a  charge  of  a  monarchical  de- 
sign by  Federalists,  737 
instances  of  professional  kindness,     740 
his  order  of  eloquence,  760 
liberty  of  press    definition  ot,  761 
eaution  apdnst  Callender,  700 
statement  as  to  Burr's  intrigues,        700 
states  his  conviction  he  would  die 

by  Burr's  hand,  70S 

reasons  of  preference  of  Lansing 
to  Burr  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  770 

fear  of  dismemberment  of  Union,      771 
states  intrigues  of  dangerous  char- 
acter, 778 
declines  taking  part  in   election 

between  Lewis  and  Burr,  778 

calumniated  in  Burr's  press,  770 

avows  his  abhorrence  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  770 
states  existence  of  a  project  to 

dissolve  the  Union,  780 

private  life,  780 

reliffious  feelings,  700 

prererred  studies  and  devotion  to 

the  public  welfare,  70S 

projected  investigation  aa  to  civil 

government,  706 

f&te  champfitre,  700 

the  great  oarrier  to  Bun's  ambi- 
tion—and to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  801 

his    pecuniary    aid    solicited   by 

Burr,  802 

eorreei>ondenco  with  Burr,  806 

challenged  by  Burr,  814 

eflfbrt  to  avoid  a  duel,  814 

explanatorv  remarks  in  relation  to 

Birrr  and  repugnance  to  duels,        810 
chief  motive  for  accepting  chal- 
lenge usefulness  in   a  contem- 
plated civil  war«  810 
meets  Burr  at  dinner  of  Cincin- 
nati—his demeanor,                         821 
his  devotion  to  the  Union,  82S 
message  to  Boston,  822 
religious  observance  by,                      828 
to  Sedgwick  atrainst  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union,  828 
last  letters  to  his  wife,                         826 
is  shot  by  Burr,                                     82T 
•  death-bed— Fnith  as  a  Christian,        820 
receives  the  Communion,                   888 
ealmnefts  and  death,                             880 
Hamilton,  James,  a  merchant  at  St. 

ChristopherV,  i.  41 

Hammond,  George,  accredited  min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  to  U.  8.,  iv.  604 
reply  to  Jefferson's  demand  and 
specification  of  caui*es  of  com- 
plaint on  part  ot  England,  v.    0 
memorials  by,  as  to  breaches  of 

neutrality, 
assurance  tnat  French  violations 

should  be  stopped,  286 

reouests  British  seamen  to  abstain 

from  violence  in  public  i^treets,       209 
reply  to  Pinckney's  memorial  on 
British  orders  violative  of  neo- 
traUty,  tL    S 
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TfMnmondi  fltnrf  " 
•sptaaBttoo  dun—dta  of  Mrtela 
unfHendly  urorwortlnfi  of  Qrmt 
Briuin,  Tl.  • 

feerlinlnaUon  of  Biitiah  eoToy,  6 

H«mi»hliT,  New,  lla  altiMUoo— «ei- 
UemeuU  and  Bute  govemmenU, 

Hi.  419,  i» 
oppoMA  CoostitattoQ— ConrcnUoo 
»4jourD«  without  acting,  423 

Hancock,  John,  ttt  133 

tndocM  to  topport  the  Cooatitu- 
Uon,  41T 

Harper,  Robert  Ooodloe,  on  moUon 
to  refer  meeeage  of  Preetdent  r^ 
fna&nf  papers  of  neguCiatloo  to 
Hooae,  ▼!.  881 

Harrlsoo,  Robert  H.,  military  Mcre* 

tary  of  Waahlnston.  t  170 

Harrison,  CoL,  to  Uamiitoo,  U.  186 

Hartley— to  Franklin  as  to  tcnna  of 

peace,  ii.  4M 

**  Helvidlaa"  by  Madieoo-^U  ecope 

and  falM  concloaiona,  v.  868-9 

Madison  denies  power  of  Prrei- 
dent  to  prucialm  a  state  of  neu- 
traUty, 
lasaea  a  proclamation  as  President 
interdii^ng  conunercial  tnier* 
coarse, 

Genet  drawa  fyom  HelTidinahis 
arsrument  and  aathorfty  for  de- 
nying power  of  President  to  !•• 
sue  proclamation  of  neotrality,  870 
Henfleld  and  Bingletary  prosecut- 
ed for  serving  on  a  French  pri- 
vateer which  captured  a  Britiah 
Teasel— interpoalUon  of  Genet 
asked,  ▼.  270 

appeala    to    public    tympathiee, 

tneir  arrest  stigmatised,  806 

trial  of,  court  charges  against  them,    807 
Terdlct  of  acquittal,  807 

court  stigmatized,  807 

obloquycast  on  QoTemmentj      ^     807 
counsel  of  accused  paid  bv  Genet,     806 
Henry,  Patrick,  opposes   Constitu- 
tion, ill.  464 
Heth  to  Hamilton,  on  result  of  oA- 

clal  inquiry,  vi.    34 

Higginson.  B.,  to  Hamilton  aa  to 

John  Adams,  vi.  675-7 

Holland  desires  to  enter  Into  com- 
mercial relations  with  U.  B.,       11.  446 
France  Interdicts— plan  of  treaty 

by  Amsterdam,  449 

wsr  declared  by  England,  449 

re\'olutiun  of,  iU  effect,  Iv.  649 

•mbasfv  to,  vacated,  vli.  606 

Hooper,  William,  111.  687 

Hospital,  marine,  established,  Iv.  40T 

Howard,  CoL,  gallantry  of  at  Cow- 
pens,  ii.  167 
Howe,  Gen.,  lands  near  New  York,    i.  123 
attack  at  White  Plains,  180 
crosses  the  Hudson,                             ISO 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,                         272 
occupies  Philadelphia.  288 
Howe,  Lord,  arrives  with  a  fleet,          123 
BritUh  force  30,000, 

advances  in  Delaware,  L  167 

British  fleet  move  up  the  Dela- 
ware, 297 
Htiguenota,                                       L    7 


Iaipe«chni«ite  eiBtcm  <br  coodaet 
of  eonoidered  In  Senate,  and 
Introd action  of  trial  tnriory  pro- 
poecd  and  deUBsOwl,  vti.  H 

Impost  doty  recommended  bj  Coa- 
greaa  to  be  impoeed  by  Statea,    fL  91 
BUtea  called  on  to  vent  power  in 
Coogreea  to  levy  a  duty,  M 

Impoet  proposed  by  Madiaoo,  It.    S 

Inoeiiendeuce,  i.     1 

New  York  mnggemtM  it,  and  Con- 

neeticat  polnta  to  It,  19 

predicted,  % 

recommended  In  eeTeral  eokmlea,      lU 
Hamilton  poinu  to  It,  Uf 

resolvea  ofOongieee — Virginia  in- 

stmeta  tta  dedaration,  IU 

resolntloua  of,  UT 

declared,  116 

fmblle  n^iclngs,  Ul 

ts  acknowledgment   required  aa 
a  preliminary  to  peace,  iL  4S 

Indians,  their  oomplidnta,  L  tt 

trade  with,  CommlaalooerB  tore»- 

olate,  a 

generoua  policy  aa  to  Indiana,  96 

expedition  to  anbdoe,  68? 

Instrnctlona  aa  to, 

superintendence  of,  U. 

act  to  refrulate   trade  and  inter- 
course ''^•th,^  It.  its 
Hamilton  to  ^^aahin^ton    aa   to 
protection  of. 

Just  and  kind  meaaures  inculcated,      

Indian  tribea,  act  regulating  inter- 
course with,  Y.  sil 

Cabinet  opinion — JeiTk>raon  except- 
ed—that  the  Kxeoutlve  and  Sen- 
ate had  authority  tooede  ri^t  of 
soil  in  a  treaty  with  certain  In- 
dians, SM 

Jefferson  and  Knox  adviee  engM- 
Ing  Choctaws  to  support  Cblck- 
asaws— giving  them  arma  and 
ammunition— and  pledge  to  me- 
diate a  peace, 

Interview  with   Mlamis  by  Oot- 
ernor  General  of  Canada,  indi- 
eating  probability  of  a  war, 
Indian*,  Western,  refuse 


equitable 


vl.   69 


camp     at 


terms  of  peace, 

Wa)'ne     estabUahea 
Greensville, 

Hamilton's  view  of  policy  aa  to 
Indian  aflUra — fluctuating  ar- 
rangements, 188 

bill  to  prevent  spoliation  of,  de- 
fested,  180 

Indi(>s  East— trade  with,  rl.  SM 

Industry,  domestic— protection  of,  iv. 

Hamilton's  policy,  and  report  on 
manufactures,  207- 


""'JSi 


official— Into     Ilami)ton*s 


onieial  conduct— originated  by 
Jefferson— resolutiims  prepared 
by  Madison— presented  by  Gilea,v.  173 

reply  by  Hamilton,  175 

resolutions  by  Senate  aa  to  ac- 
counts with  Bank  of  U.  B.,— of 
furplus  revenue— statement  of 
loans,  Ac.,  original  hooka  and 
documents  sent  to  Senate,  IfT 

resolutions  by  Giles,  ifi 

Hamilton'!  repUca, 
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Inquiry,  Offldal— 

report  of  Hoom  od  thia  Isqnlry 
designedly  deferred,  t.  900 

reeolutloiie  finally  presented  by 
Gilei,  902 

reference  of  part  of  them  nega> 
lived,  208 

residue  oonaidered  and  rejected 
seriatim,  2M 

Inqui^,  second,   into    Hamilton's 

omciai  conduct,  vi.  12 

report  of  committee,  16 

call  on  the  President  as  to  author- 
ity to  efi'eet  loans,  20 

referred  by  President  to  Randolph 
to  eonsider  Hamilton's  exposi* 
tion  and  his  equivocating  opin- 
ion, 21 

report  of  committee  vindicatory 
of  Hamilton  unanimously,  88 

Instruction  of  Representatives,         It.  2S 
Insurgents'  army  insult  Congress,    ii.  Ml 

adjournment  to  Princeton,  M4 

Insurrection  in  Pemuylvanla,  his- 
tory of,  vL  66 

ftirther  accounts  of,  W 

drcular  to  militia  officers  of  In- 
surgentA  to  rendezvous  at  Brad- 
dock's  field,  M 

object— a  tramontane  State  00 

insurgents  assemble  at  Braddook's 
field,  01 

demand  surrender  of  fort  at  Pitts- 
burg, which  is  refused,  and  they 
retire,  02 

bouse  of  Inspector  burned — ^meet- 
ing at  Parkinson's  ferry,  08 

Tiolent  resolutions — **  Committee 
of  Public  Safety"  appointed,  04 

■ub-eommlttee  appcNnted,  who 
meet  commissioners  of  U.  8.,  04 

requisitions  of  Commissioners,  06 

•ubmlssion  assented  to  by  com- 
mittee, 00 

■ense  of  the  people  to  be  taken,  07 

meetings  of  neople  held  with 
differing  results,  07 

Madison  and  Findley  commended 
by  Insurgents,  08 

Commissioners  report  force  Indls- 
pensabie,  and  disaffection  ex- 
tending to  Maryland,  00 

Insurgent  leaders  attempt  to  lull 
the  Qovemment  to  quiet,  102 

meeting  at  Parkinson's  fer^— re^ 
olutions  of  submission  adopted,      103 

another  meeting  at  Parkinson's 
ferry— Findley  and  Reddick 
urge  submission,  and  pledge 
given  to  sustain  Excise  law,  106 

army  advance  ftx>m  Carlisle  and 
Cumberland,  and  ascend  Uie  Al* 
leghaniea.  107 

address  to  frontier  inhabitants,  100 

good  conduct  of  army—necessity 
of  Its  numbers— insurrection 
suppressed,  112 

Intercourse,  foreltm,  of  U.  8.— bill 

passed  to  provide  for,  vi.  410 

Internal  revenue— motion  to  repeal, 

defeated.  vL  413 

acts  establishing,  repealed,  vll.  624 

Intolerance  of  Virginia,  iii.   26 

reproved  in  MaMaohueetta,  Mary- 
land, New  York,  27 

of  Clintoo,  George,  20 


PAon 
Intoleranee— 
lo^lisu   disfranchised  by  New 
York— test   oath    oppoisd   bj 
Schuyler,  ill.  SO 

Irish  aUens,  vil.  167 

**  United  Irishmen"  Society,  167 

its  constitution  and  object,  168 

Ixard— dissatisfaction  with  Franklin 

—is  recalled  at  his  own  requert,  iL421 


Jay,  John,  1.  78 

envoy  to  Spain,  ii.  427 

injustice  to  him,  428 

his  view  of  conduct  of  Spain,  and 
resolution  of  Congress  to  Insist 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 487 
objects  to  new  instructions  as  to 

terms  of  peace,  467 

view  of   policy  of    France  and 
Spain—proceeds  to  Paris— disre- 
gards his  instructions,  468 
opposes  acknowledgment  of  inde* 

{lendence  bv  treaty,  476 

brms  Engiaiid  of  necessity  of 
a  preliminary  acknowledgment,     476 

insists  npon  Fisheries,  488 

resigns  as  Commissioner,  iii.  81 

elected  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 82 

views  as  to  commerce  with  Spain,     101 

urges  war  if  Micsi^sippi  occluded,      106 

report  that  violations  of  treaty 
with  England  be  admitted,  and 
its  fulfilment  recommendea,  114 

views  aa  to  a  General  Govern- 
ment, liL  246 

approvea  proposed  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, 488 

nominated  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  fraudulently  defeat- 
ed, v.    27 

to  Hamilton,  urging  his  remain- 
ing in  office,  aiid  keeping  me- 
moi  r  of  events.  112 

Jay  and  Kins  address  a  Joint  let- 
ter to  Waanington  aatocontem- 
W>lated  prosecution  of  them,  427 

ashington  fUmlshes  a  copy  of 
Jefferson's  report  as  to  Genet's 
threat,  and  the  Joint  letter 
burned,  428 

urged  to  aeeept  appointment  aa 
envoy  to  Great  Britain  by  Ham- 
ilton. 664 

Jay  selected  ss  envoy  at  Hamil- 
ton's Instance,  664 

nominated  in  message  from  Presi- 
dent, 668 

opposed  by  Monroe  as  being  par- 
tial to  Sngliah  interests,  666 

special  embassy  opposed  by  Burr, 
and  appointment  to  a  mission  of 
a  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  667 

appointment  of  Jay  as  envoy  eon- 
firmed,  667 

denounced,  vi  687 

urges  Hamilton's  appointment  to 
a  suitable  command,  vU.  186 

anticipates  attempted  domination 
of  U.  8.  by  France, 

refuses  to  convene  Legialatnra  to 
enact  a  law  for  election  of  eleot* 
ora  by  people,  881 
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Jay,  John^ 

declinM  oflloe  of  Ohl«f«Jtaftle«,    vU.  428 
JeflbnoB,  QoTernor    of    VinginiA, 

•Urnied.  IL  108 

ffiM  ftrom  Biohmond,  170 

nprovtd  by  WMhiojitOD,  171 

hU  InertnflM,  S80 

ezpoMd  hf  Bteaben,  Ml 

Jelbnon'i  ezcoM,  241 

mlMtatement  of  Virginia  force  in 

•errioe,  343 

ftbaadons  the  Qaremment,  and 
implorea  WaBhlngton  to  repair 
to  Virginia,  2*9 

eecapes  aa  Tarleton  advanoea,  250 

impeaohment-Kthargw  preferred 
and  withdrawn,  and  thanka 
voted,  251 

eommiMion  to  Franoe  revoked,  487 

hla  parentage— early  oareer,  -     ilL    01 
deputy  Bubatitute  to  Congress,  fall 
member— letter  preferring  de* 
pendence  on  Oren  Britain,  with< 
draws  from  Congress,  82 

draws  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— reelgns  seat— memMr  of 
Borgeeses  of  Virginia,  and  leada 
In  its  new  Leglslatore,  68 

Governor  of  Virginia— resigna,  64 

admits  his  lose  of  public  eetim^ 

tlon,  66 

ehoeen  Commissioner  to  Paris,  66 

Hamilton  reports  aervioee  not  re- 
quired, 67 
elected  to  Conffreea,  68 
his  financial  scheme,  78 
its  character,                                        75 

Xrt  on  foreign  relations,  78 

t  to  defeat  Jefferson's  appoint- 
ment aa  envov,  80 
appointed  to  fill  vacancy  eanaed 

by  JvfB  reeignation,  82 

his  commeroiafreportr— objeetlona 

of  Jay,  83 

repairs  to  Paris — his  commercial 

proposals  relected,  86 

conduct  aa  to  aebt  to  France,  02 

reproval  by  Congress,  03 

fluctuating  views  of  foreign  policy 

of  U.S.,  118 

view  of  Oovemment,  811 

important  statement  aa  to  pro- 
ceed! i)gs  in  Convention,  847 
eontemplatoe  return  to  u.  8.,       iv.  110 
fkvore  energetic  p<^oy  in  admin- 
istration,                                         111 
•aks  leave  of  abaenoe  fVom  mlaaloo,     111 
adulation  to  Washington,                   lU 
afforts  to  aecnre  £svor  of  Wash- 
ington,                                          »117 
opinions    as    to    re81igibility    of 

Prealdent,  117 

return  to  U.  S.,  and  acceptance  of 

State  Department,  118 

hla   policy  in    Paris  —  conspires 

against  French  Oovemment,  110 

correspondence     with     Tliomaa 

Paine.  120 

complicity  with  treason  and  du- 
plicity, 121 
flies  from  France,  122 
infidel  opinions.                                  128 
advocatee  discrimination  In  favor 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
troops,                                              120 
miasutes  the  kw,                             120 
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Jeflbnon— 
Cabinet  optnlon,  ahoiwlot  boatllll 
to  Great  Britain,  iv. 

official  opinion  as   to  Katkmal 

Bank, 
report    on    vnilbrm    currency, 

welghta,  and  measures,  S77 

violent  policy  as  to  fh>ntier  col- 
lisions and  hostility  to  Great 
Britain,  817 

Cabinet  opinion  as  to  apportloo- 
ment  of  repreeentatl  ve^-HMiviaes 
veto, 
misrepresentation  as  to  Washing- 
ton, 

report  on  Fisheries,  840 

mfsreprseentatloci  to  alarm  Presi- 
dent, 863 
heresy  of  broached  by  Mercer,          S78 
fbr  a  privileged  order  represent- 
ing property, 
as  to  oonstmcttve  power, 
approval  of  Sngllsn  constitution, 
l^slatlve  power  chief  ck^d  6t 

apprehension,  446 

for  a  limited  fiscal jwwer,  and  then 
for  a  general  fiscal  power  In 
Government,  447 

against  discrimination  among  pnb- 

lic  creditors,  447 

for  assumption  of  State  debta,  448 

approves      Hamilton's    flnannfal 

system, 
favors  an  excise  on  spirits, 
advocates   discrimination  among 

public  creditors,  461 

opposes    assamptlon    of     State 

debts,  463 

favors  emandpallon  of  slaves,  468 

proposes  a  rMtrictlon  upon  eztso- 

sion  of  slavery,  464 

denouncee  such  restriction,  465 

motive  of  his  opposition,  4B8 

denies  Idea  of  distinction  of  birth 

or  badge  in  U.  a,  —  460 

denies  danger  of  monarchy,  461 

his  fluctuaUnffoplnlons  as  to  Con- 
stitution of  U.  S.,  470 
at  heart  opposed  to  It,  478 
party  to  eaW  as  to  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment,                                  477, 478 
Inconsistency  ss  to  constltutlooali- 

ty  of  a  National  Bank,  487 

approves  a  National  Bank,  488 

intrigue  with  Madison  to  induce 
Washington  to  retire  at  end  of 
his  first  term, 
false  imputation  upon  Waahing- 

ton. 
Jointly  with  Madison  esUbllshea 

the  "  National  Gazette,**  501 

eflbrts  to  win  partisans,  503 

Joumev  of  with  Madison  to  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,   and   New 
York, 
Interviews  with    Burr,   Clinton, 

and  R.  R.  Livingston,  600 

asks  control  of  TOst  office  to  be 
annexed  to  Department  of 
State,  but  is  disappointed  by 
Wasiiington,  510 

asks  control  of  Mint,  which   Is 

granted,  510 

his  course  of  oppoeltlon  stated, 
attachment  to  France^nd  reaent- 
ment  against  Great  Britain, 
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656 

666 


660 
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bi«  polfey  to  knit  together  IT.  B. 
and  France,  ir.  684 

alms  at  Pretldenoy,  686 

orgauixed  riralry  of  State  Gor- 
ernmente, 

hia  foreign  polfey  —  favors  to 
France  ana  li^juiies  to  Bng- 
laud, 

his  report  pladng  Frenoh  Teasels 
on  footing  of  natives, 

second  report  as  to  Frenoh  tariff^ 

oondemns  disoriminating  policy 
of  France, 

his  report  on  Fisheries,  urging 
counter  regolatipns  again^ 
Great  Britain, 

urges  Washington  to  declare  no 
prospect  of  commercial  arrange* 
ments  with  England, 

transmits  his  commercial  projeot 
of  hostility  to  England  to  foreign 
Coarts, 

artfbl  enqniries  as  to  policy  to- 
wards France  and  Great  Britain 
submitted  to  Washington. 

DO  demand  on  France  as  to  ner  ob* 
noxious  decrees, 

demand  npon  Enji^and  as  to  the 
execution  of  treaty  of  peace, 

enquiry  of  British  Minister  as  to 
his  powers  to  treat, 

reply  of  Hammond, 

mIsrepr«Mntations  of  Hamilton's 
foreign  policy, 

misstatement  as  to  Hamilton*! 
tariff  policy  with  reepeot  to 
France  corrected, 

■nbmlts  a  tabular  view  of  com- 
merce of  U.  8.  with  France  and 
England  and  their  colonies, 

answer  to  Hammond, 

misstatement  as  to  Washington 
disproved. 

Imputations  on  the  American 
onaracter, 

false  defence  of  procedures  as  to 
treaties  with  England, 

Giles,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Ran- 
dolph concur  in  Jeifbrson's  an- 
swer to  Hammond, 

observations  by  in  reply  to  Ham- 
ilton's comments  on  his  answer 
to  Hammond, 

modifications  by  Jefferson  of  this 
answer, 

effects  of  this  answer— British 
Cabinet  defer  execution  of 
treaty,  and  make  no  advances 
towards  commercial  arrange- 
ments, 

efforts  to  excite  Washington's  dis- 
trust of  HamlUon,  and  to  induce 
him  to  decline  a  reelection, 

renewed  through  Washington's 
private  secretary, 

seeks  to  alarm  Washington  to 
retire, 

topics  of  his  letter, 

artftil  intervic|w  with  Washing- 
ton, 

oharee  of  party  seeking  a  mon- 
arony, 

Tlolent  reply  to  Washington,  and 
abuse  or  Hamilton, 

intention  to  retire  ftxHn 
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Plot 
Jeflbrson'- 

oflBoe  eontemporaneonsly  with 
Washington,  t.  08 

letter  to  Madison,  giving  particu- 
lars of  an  Interview  with  Wash- 
ington, who  he  states  is  unde- 
cided ss  to  his  retirement,  87 

wish  to  avoid  declaring  exetsa  laws 
as  politic,  106 

letter  to  Madison  stating  his  being 
foreed  to  appear  to  approve 
what  ha  eonaemned,  108 

falsity  of  defence  of  him  as  to 
French  debt  exhibited  by  Ham- 
ilton, 106 

Jefferson's  deceptive  letter  to 
Washington,  107 

his  letters  to  Jay,  Adams,  and 
Madison  as  to  French  debt,  100 

evidence  fh>m  record  of  Board  of 
Treasury,  171 

substituted  copy  of  letter  of  Jef- 
feraon  put  on  file,  171 

his  previous  statement  to  Wash- 
ington, 178 

proposes  to  resign— but  dissuaded,      178 

attempts  to  kindle  susj^clons  in 
Washington  towards  Hamilton,      176 

intimates  a  probable  postpone- 
ment  of  his  intended  resignation,     182 

artAil  statement  by  as  to  applica* 
tion  of  France  for  money,  180 

announces  to  President  his  will- 
intn^ess  to  remain  in  cabinet- 
Washington's  willingness  to  be 
rid  of  him.  190 

foreign  mission  proposed  to  Jeflbr- 
son,  who  declines  it,  190 

false  accorations  of  HamUtoD's 
views  fabricated  and  recorded 
by  Jefferson, 

rejoices  at  popular  excitement  an- 
ticipated from  arrival  of  Genet, 

no  policv  known  to  have  bean  sus- 

Kitea  by— as  to  poUoy  towaroa 
Iligerents. 
advises  Prealaent  to  convene  Con- 
objects  to  declaration  of  neutralitr, 
had  previously  approved  neutral- 
ity, 
his  letter  urging  rights  of  neutral- 
ity, 
announces  offlctally  policy  of  Gov^ 

cmment, 
letter  to  Madison  stating  a  fair 
neutrality  disagreeable  to  their 
fHends,  but  necessary, 
insists  on   continuing   obligation 

of  treaties, 
question  of  guarantee  avoided  by, 
objects  to  circular  to  collectors, 
calumniates  Hamilton, 
favors  sale  of  French  prises  in 

ports  of  U.  8.,  243 

opinion  as  to  means  of  arming 

French  vessels,  244 

advises  Frenoh  prizes  be  not  re- 
stored, 268 
letter  to  Madison    dlnapproving 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  ap- 
plauds purport  of  Genet's  mla- 
sion,  281 
to  Madison  as  to  policy  in  cabinet,     988 
opinion— arming  of  French  veasela 
in  U.  8.  cannot  be  prohibited,         264 
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240 
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frames  a  repi  v  to  Genet— modified 
in  eoDfonmty  with  Hamilton*e 
advice,  t.  266 

letter  to  Hammond— annonnoing 

JMlicy  of  adminiatrati(H),  206 

Id  reply  to  Qeuet*a  offenaiye  re- 
monatrancei  2T1 

invee  Hammond  to  reply  to  hit 
fotter  as  to  treaty  falmment,  273 

conveys  to  Genet  Hamilton's  rea- 
sons for  not  granUng  antioipa> 
tions  of  debt,  277 

to  Madison  as  to  elfoct  of  pnblio 
attacks  upon  Washington— cen- 
soring him,  282 

TenomoQs  calumnies  of,  against 
HamUtoD,  288 

dissuades  a  farther  loan  In  Hoi- 
land,  and  misstates  to  Washing- 
ton the  condition  of  publM 
funds,  286 

raised  qnestlons  as  to  application 
of  proceeds  of  previous  loans 
and  still  dissuades  a  fiurther 
loan, 

Interposes  with  Genet  as  to  sailing 
of  ^  LiUle  Sarah,*'  and  states  hie 
menace  to  appeal  to  the  i>eople, 

dissuades  interposing  force  to  9Wd 
the  "  Little  SaraV'  801 

Vges  Edmund  Randolph  may  be 
mfloenced,  816 

reply  to  Genet  as  to  British  eap- 
lures,  818 

to  Madison  as  to  (tenet's  violence.      321 

urges  Madison  to  reply  to  *'  Paoif- 
ions,"  821 

apprises  Washington  of  his  inten- 
tion to  resign,  822 

■gain  urges  convening  Congress,        823 

opposes  request  for  recalls  of 
Genet,  828 

opposes  apprising  him  of  intention 
to  request  his  recall,  824 

overruled  by  President,  824 

opposes  successfully  publication 
of  letters  of  Genet,  324 

opinion  as  to  Frenoh  privateers 
arming  within  U.  S.,  826 

]nt>poses  a  clause  that  would  k^p 
open  the  embarrassments,  826 

advises  extra  session  of  Congress,     328 

previously  stated  that  questions 
between  France  and  U.  S.  be- 
lon^d  to  executive,  830 

to  Madison  stating  necessity  of 
abaodonlng  Genet — and  that  loan 
was  agreed  to,  331 

to  Madison  disclosing  Cabinet  i>ro- 
eeedings  and  sen&ig  a  cabinet 
paptTf  833 

prepares  draft  of  letter  to  Amer- 
ican envoy  in  Paris  desiring 
Genet's  recall,  833 

read  in  Cabinet,  and  corrected  and 

finally  agreed  to,  333 

to  Madison— declares  Genet's  ob- 
ject to  '*  force  us  into  the  war,"       834 
announces  to  France  readiness  of 

President  to  negotiate  a  treaty,       838 
requested  by  Washington  to  defer 

his  retirement  until  end  of  year,     830 
announces  to  President  his  willing- 
nesa  to  remain  until   end  of 
year,  880 
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Jefferson— 

urges  Madlion  to  reply  to  *'  Paeif- 
icus,"  V.  340 

sends  contents  of  a  confidential 
paper,  841 

intimates  a  division  of  Treasury 
Department  between  two  chiefs,     841 

urges  Madison  not  to  take  small 
objections  to  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  It  being  approved  by 
people,  342 

had  been  obliged  to  abandon  Genet,     348 

Washington  etrongly  impressed  by 
Hamilton,  343 

contemptuous  opinion  of  Ran- 
dolph, 344 

proposes  a  board  of  advice  to  Pres- 
ident 344 

states  Genet's  doctrine  as  to  expeo- 
tations  of  Fmnce,  345 

announces  to  British  envoy  deci- 
sions of  Cabinet  as  to  restitution 
and  compensation,  846 

reply  of,  to  ofibusive  letter  to  Pres- 
idenL  867 

to  Madison,  contemplating  com- 
mercial retaliations  against  Eng- 
land, 964 

confirms  fact  of  Genet's  threat,  364 

to  Madison— states  silence  the  pol- 
icy as  to  Genet  —  calumny  on 
Mlarshall,  370 

to  Madison— his  avoidance  of  fur- 
ther conmiitments,  878 

denies  power  of  President  to 
change  place  of  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, 380 

fnunes  instructions  as  to  negotia- 
tion with  Spain,  387 

partly  modified  at  Hamilton's  In- 
sUnce,  301 

frames  a  Convention  as  to  surren- 
der of  fugitives,  801 

ordered  to  Instruct  Shelby  to  pre- 
vent an  enterprise  against  Loui- 
siana, 304, 805 

interview  with  Genet,  who  dis- 
cloBes  plot  against  Louisiana 
and  measures  to  excite  Canada 
to  insurrection,  806 

Jefl'eraon^s  complicity  with  and 
silence,  306 

objects  to  dismissal  of  Genet,  401 

declares  he  did  not  mean  neutral- 
ity, but  chose  foreign  nationa 
"  to  be  doub^ui;'  404 

prepares  draft  of  a  message  on 
foreign  relations  —  favoring 
France— condemning  England 
objected  to  by  Hamilton,  and 
modified.  400 

favors  publication  of  message,  410 

letter  to  Washington  urging  publi- 
cation, 411 

his  motives  for  so  doing,  412 

rejoices  at  success  of  Democrats 
in  election,  414 

part  of  correspondence  with  Genet 
omitted,  410 

"  National  Gazette  "  discontinued,     421 

records  in  Annas  a  false  accusation 
of  Hamilton,  425 

prepares  instructions  to  prosecute 
Jay  and  King  for  a  libel  on 
Genet,  426 

urges  Randolph,  as  aveclaily  rec- 
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Jtffsnon— 

ommended  by  WMhington  to 
InBtitute  •  prosecution,  though 
fully  ftvare  of  truth  of  faota 
charged,  v.  427 

digests  a  view  of  foreign  reUitlons 

of  U.  B.,  4» 

designedly  withholds  It,  429 

mlMtates  as  to  Hamilton,  429 

publishes  abstract  of  his  report  tm 

to  foreign  relations,  430 

submits  to  Congress  m  report  on 
state  of  oommeroial  intercourse 
of  U.S..  431 

presents  also  an  explanatory  letter,  432 
substance  of  this  report.  432 

urges  countervailing  duties,  434 

submits  a  report  covering  a  decree 
of  France  opening  West  Indift 
trade,  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
as  to  intercourse  with  her  West 
Indies,  434 

Jefferson  commanded  by  Washins- 
ton  to  sign  a  letter  prepared  in 
the  Cabinet  to  be  addressed  to 
Genet,  439 

announces  to  President  his  resig* 
nation— Icindly  acknowledged  by 
President,  438 

comments  on  his  several  depart- 
ures from  office,  438 
conference  with  Washington  as  to 
his  successor  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 441 
opinion  of  Randolph,  441 
comments  on  JcffersonV  report  as 
to    commercial   intercourse    of 
U.  B.,  442 
postponed  after  mueh  discussion,       479 
letter  to  Randolph  calumniatlcg 

Hamilton,  629 

violent  letters  of— favors  non-inter- 

course  with  England,  531 

to  Monroe^pposing  special  mis- 
sion to  England,  and  assailing 
Hamilton,  637 

to  Madison,  denouncing  Henate,         665 
to  Washington— distressing  Brit- 
ish commerce,  565 
view  of  effects  of  his  course,          vl.  37 
to  Washiuffton,  avowing  prefer- 
ence of  private  life,  84 
special  mission  to  Madrid  offered 
to  blm  and  declined,  he  declar- 
ing determination  not  to  engage 
in  public  matters^  85 
philippic  by,  on  Washington  snd 

Hamiltonj^  119 

censure  of  WashinKton" admits  a 
OMeting  to  consult  about  sepa- 
ration, and  denounces  excise 
Uw,  120 

palliates  the  insurrection,  121 

to  Madison,  avowing  fixed  deter- 
mination to  refuse  all  office,  and 
plavs  upon  Madison's  ambition.  279 
to  Qlles,  on  successes  of  Frencn 
and  Dutch— possible  conquest  of 
England,  279 

letter  denouncing  Federal  leaders,  279 
insulting  letter  as  to  Washington,  280 
letter  as  to   Hamilton— im^ores 

the  aid  of  Madison's  pen,  280 

■anotions  right  of  visit  for  British 

seamen  on  American  vessels,  289 

remarkfl  on  Randolph's  **  Vindiea- 


Jefferson^ 

tion,"  as  evidence  be  had  not 
been  bribed.  vi.  809 

conference  with,  and  determina- 
tion to  arrogate  control  of  treaty 
power  to  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 826 

imputation  on  Washington,  327 

to  Monroe  and  Tazewell  as  to  trea* 
tv  with  Great  Britain— violent 
chaiige  by.  887 

no  negotiation  successful  during 
his  service  as  Becretary  of  State,     840 

libel  by  on  Jay,  880 

to  Monroe  as  to  agency  of  House 
in  fulfilUng  treaties,  408, 404 

to  Madison— violent  letter  as  to 
execution  of  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  404 

encloses  press  copy  of  a  message 
recognizing  right  of  Congress  to 
refuse  to  fulflltreaties,  404 

his  previous  cabinet  opinions  as  to 
bmding  eflbct  of  a  treaty  on  both 
branches  of  Congress,  405 

to  Mazzei,  imputing  monarchical 
designs  to  Executive,  Judiciary, 
and  Senate— also  British  influ- 
ence, 406 

to  Monroe,  deprecating  influence 
of  Washington— alludes  to  Vol- 
ney,  407 

urges  that  Gallatin  give  a  view  of 
Finances,  419 

to  Monroe  as  to  appointment  and 
rejection  of  Rutledge  as  Chief- 
Justice  of  U.  8.,  428 

untrue  motive  of  rejection  as- 
signed, 428,  424 

to  Monroe  as  to  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  as  to  vindication 
by  Randolph,  and  censure  of 
Hamilton.  456 

cognizant  of  plan  to  sever  western 
territory  of  U.  S.,  474 

to  Washington,  denying  his  privity 
to  publication  of  oonndeotlid  pa- 
pers—duplicity of,  •  484 

admits  Washingtoi.'s  nlienation 
from  him,  and  states  Madison's 
loss  of  his  confldence,  488 

to  Monroe,  as  to  Anglomen  and 
President's  influence,  480 

his  aspirations  to  Presidency,  stric- 
tures upon  by  "  Phocion," 

letter  of,  advising  flattery  to  Wash- 
ington, and  expectation  Adams 
was  detached  from  Hamilton — 
asserts  a  "  British  faction  **  668 

to  Madison  —  attack  upon  Wash- 
ington, 670 

false  imputation  upon  Washington 
as  to  appointment  of  Monroe  to 
France,  670 

afl'ects  satisfaction  with  his  own 
defeat— writes  a  letter  of  conoili- 
atlon  to  Adams— withheld  by 
Madison,  60S,  OOi 

writes  of  his  previous  martyrdom 
— calumnv  upon  Washington's 
policy— advances  to  Adams,  OOi 

letters  of  obeisance  to  Madison- 
Rush— Rutledse— states  his  dis- 
inclination to  office,  deprecating 
a  war  with  France,  604 

to  Gerry  to  conciliate  Adams,       Tii.  26 
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Jefflenoo— 

Treasnrv  lygtem  and  redootlon 
of  iu  offloen,  viL  687 

iKMtilitytoJadlolary,  644 

denies  power  of  deciding  on  eon- 

fltitntlonality  of  Iswa,  646 

motivee  of  hit  hostility  to  Judiciary,  646 
Intuits  Commodore  Truxton,  677 

hit  bribM  to  and  advocacy  of  Cal- 

lender,  688 

▼alue  of  newapapen,  603 

oeniure  of  them  as  wortbleM,  604 

hla  irreligious  policy.  606 

invites  Barlow  to  write  History  of 

U.  a,  606 

attaclcs  on  clergy*  606 

message — i  nsitUoas  contrast  of  bia 
own  and  the  policy  of  Federal- 
ists,  607 

advocate  of  Federal  Union,  607 

fjsvors  reciprocity  of  trade,  and  al* 
Indes  to  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  608 

fiscal  condition  of  IT.  8.,  608 

eomments  on  message,  600 

to    Livingston— France   haa    no 

ft-iendship  for  U.  8.,  600 

the  poasesaor  of  New  Orleans  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  U.  8.— 
points  to  a  union  with  England 
as  the  consequence — intimates  a 
cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas  by  France — it  would 
reconcile  the  U.  8.,  607 

to  Dupont,  stating  oonseqoenees 
of  acquisition  by  France,  and 
urging  liim  to  propitiate  Talley- 
rand,  608 

message  of,  omits  any  intimation 

of  terms  of  cession  of  Louisiana,     613 
azcitcmenl  in  Western  countrv — 
itill  willing  to  permit  retention 
of  New  Orleans  by  France.  620 

his  narrow  view  as  to  purchase, 
and  attempt  to  undervalue  the 
Floridas.  621 

different  aisposition  of  commer- 
cial and  agn'icuitural  interests,         623 
urges  State  Gov(;rnments  to  im- 
prove their  militia,  624 
to  King— urging  effort  to  secure 
the   mendship  of  Great   Brit- 
ain,                                                 646 
to  Madison— his  willingness  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land,                                                 647 
his  private  integrity  impeached,        662 
message  to  Congress  stating  pur- 
chase of  Lousiana  and  recent 
oonvcntion  with  England,               656 
urges  a  neutral  policy  as  to  war 

between  England  and  France,         667 
declares    puronaao  of  Louisiana 

unconstitutional,  662 

to  Nicholns— susgests  an  amend- 
ment of  Constitution— but  read- 
iness to  acquiesce  without  such 
amendment,  663 

■hort-slghled  view  as  to  Western 

territory,  660 

bis  remark  as  to  Congresa,  676 

official  proscription  and  removals 

by,  676 

urges  irapesohment  of  Judge  Chase,  677 
gives  instructions  as  to  prosecu- 
tion of  Burr,  680 


JefRarson— 
his  foreign  policy  reviewed,        tU.  680 
advancea  to  England— condemna- 
tion of  France,  681 
to  Madison— as  to  British  insults,       682 
message   to    Congress— gunboata 
and  classing  the  militia— avoids 
responsibility  of  recommending 
an  army  or  navy,                              682 
his  peaceable  means  adopted  In  a 

non-importation  act,  68S 

to  Monroe— ezcusiiiff  the  non-im- 
portation act,  and  professing 
neutrality,  68S 

rejects  new  treaty  with  England, 

without  consulting  the  Senate,        684 
requires  a  total  exemption  from 

impressment,  bis  prior  opinion,      684 
effort  to  persuade  Buonaparte  to 
obtain  cession  of    Floridas  by 
Spain  to  U.  8.  contemned,  686 

messaffe  asking  means  to  be  con- 
fided to  him  confidentially, 
avoiding  to  recommend  any 
speciflo  measure,  686 

urges  Randolph  to  report  an  ap- 
propriation to  purchase  Floridas,     686 
proposes  an  embargo,  687 

approved  by  Champagny,  688 

and  by  Napoleon  sarcaatically,  689 

taunting  reply  of  Canning  to  bis 
request  of  repeal  of  Orders  in 
Council,  680 

aslcs  a  small  increase  of  army,  600 

appoints  Dtiano  and  other  editors 

officers,  600 

aslcs  an  act  to  enforce  embargo,  600 
letter  of  as  to  public  affairs  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  001 
nomination  of  Short  aa  envoy  re- 
jected, 60t 
complaining  letter  to  Short.  601 
pernicious  results  of  bia  policy,  003 
vindicatory  resolution  in  Virginia,  714 
his  policy  towarda  his  opponents,  766 
Burr  proscribed,  766 
festival  to.  764 
repulses  Burr,  764 
unanimously     re-nominated     as 

President,  765 

adverts  to  scheme  to  dissolve  tho 
Union,  788 

Jersey  line  mutinies.  ii.  147 

mutiny  suppressed,  148 

Johnson,  Wm.  8.,  approves  Hamil- 
ton's plan,  favors  a  Senate  cho- 
sen by  State  legislatures,  iik  306 
Judges  oi  Supreme  Court,  Iv.  33 
Judges— proscription  and  impeach- 
ment of  Addison  and  Chase,     vii.  677 
Judiciary— independence  of,  i.  16 
national,                                           ill.  264 
Madison  proposes  its  appointment 

by  Senate— Wilson  by  Executive,    265 
Hamilton's  and  Madiaon's  views,       271 
to  serve  during  sood  behavior— 
to  be  appointed  by  Senate — ita 
Jurisdiction,  827 

department  opposed  and  defended,     416 
national,  iv.  25 

system  established,  27 

power  granted  to  revise  and  en- 
force State  decisions  in  certain 
cases,  28 

amendments  proposed,  281 

ita  wise  constitution,  vii.  643 
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Jodictory— 
dtotrlet  jodfM,  tbtlr  mibibIhIom 

wlthlMld,  vVL  Mft 

propoted  repeal  of  avw  jndietary 

Act,  660 

debated  In  Senate  and  repeal  paae- 

ed.  ft62 

debated  in  Hooie  and  repeal  paae- 

ed,  661 

preTiously  contemplated  ohat^pea 

In  Jadioiary  plan  stated,  6<B 


Kent,   Jantee,    Hamilton**    aecen- 

dency  in  N.  Y.  ooiivention,       111.  63Q 
and  ctyle  of  eloquence,  690 

Kentacky  appliee  to  beoome  a  meii&> 

ber  of  tbe  Union,  iv.  903 

reeotntlons,  vil.  301 

prepared  by  Jeffenon,  204 

King,  Rafat— otOeetiooa  to  a  Na* 

tional  Con\*eiiUon.  ill.  189 

report  a«  to  Qetierai  ReTenae,  160 

oppoee*  a  General  Convention,  237 

Union,  National  aoTereignty,  S04 

flnt  branch  to  be  eleotMl  by  peo- 
ple, S07 
sufttalnf  Conititatioo,  400 
object*  to  a  property  qualification, 

and  denounces  the  rich,  410 

for  the  right  of  inttructlon  by  the 

Bute  legislatures,  413 

mores  ratification  of  treaty  with 

Great  Britain  hy  Senate,  ▼!.  217 

eharge  of  divulging  treaty  repelled 

by,  22S 

requests  IlamUton**  interponition 
with  President  to  obtain  his  ap- 

e>intment  as  envoy  to   Great 
riUin,  426 

Hamilton's  reply,  425 

apnointed  envoy  to  Great  Britain,      428 
to  Monroe  as  to  decree  by  France 

affainst  neutrals,  402 

to  Hamilton— orders  to  suppress 
iUeiral  courts  of  priie  in  West 
Indies,  and  less  restricted  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  vil.  175 

to  Hamilton— the  subtle  policy  of 

France,  206 

authorized  to  treat  with  Russia,         294 
King's  MounUin,  battle  of,  it.  161 

Kingston  on  Huason  burned,  i.  884 

Kuox,  Henry,  early  patriotism   at 
Bunker's  Hill,  Journey  to  Can- 
ada, Colonel  of  Artillery,  L  108 
views  as  to  General  Government, 

iil.  240 
Secretary  of  War,  lv.   84 

opposes  extra  session  of  Congress,  v.  828 
to  Shelby  as  to  expedition  aspainst 

Louisiana,  305 

tIows  as  to  relative  rank,  vii.  190* 

declines   appointment  of  Major* 

General,  202 

anticipates  a  French  invasion  of 
U.  6.,  227 

Kosciusko  sent  on  secret  miMion  by 

Jeflerson  to  France,  vlii.  132 


La  Fayette  declines  aa  independent 

command,  t.  408 


L»_ 

at  Bwrett  Hm,  Lill 

In  oooanaand  of  the  adTmnee  prior 

to  battle  of  Monmouth,  48 

obtains     aiucUiary     army     from 

France,  fl.  u 

reoommends   Handlton  aa  A4)«- 

taat-Oeoerml,  M 

efficient  movemente  in  Virginia,       3tt 
statement  of  to  Hamilton,  311 

Hamilton  aa  to  liberation  of,         vL  217 
kindneee  to  hie  aon,  m 

groject  for  reieaae  of^  IS 

>  Hamilton — intended  miflsi<m  of 
Bemadotte,  rti.  3M 

La  Luzerne,  envoy  fk-om  France,  ar- 
rives :  his  character,  L  8H 
conference  with,  propoeed  attack 

on  Flcn-lda,  m 

conoueet  of  O^nada^ 
conference*  with  Congreesi,  11. 

memorials  to  Congrgsa, 
conference  with,  4fl 

disapproves  mission  of  Dana  to 
RuMsia — objects  to  conduct  of 
Adams — urnres  his  conibrmins  to 
views  of  France,  40 

urges  consent  to  a  long  tmos  and 
acceptance  of  reasonahls  terma 
by  U.  8.,  4a 

conference  with  Congress— nrges 
moderation  as  to  terms  of  neaee,   471 
Lands,  public,  n  Vk 

New  Jersey  and  Marvland  insist 
on  ajoint  interest  in  the  territory 
of  U.  8.— Vinrinia  remonstrates,    SM 
makes  a  qnalifled  oeeaion,  whieh 
is  rejected,  jjj 

Landa,  valuation  of  as  hasis  of  eon- 

tributlon,  352,  S04, 988,  S«l 

cession  of  by  States  to  U.  a  le- 

commended,  u  50 

plan  for  aale  of,  iV  107 

successive  cessions  of,  '  ym 

different  \iews  of  policy  on  sale  of,    188 
ordinance  for  nale  of,  188 

general  huid-oflBce,  178 

surveyor-general,  171 

commissioners,  17} 

bill  for  sale  of— hnt  rejected,  vi.  183 

act  for  sale  of  passed,  comments, 
Lansing  opposes  a   National   Gov- 
ernment, yj^ 
approves  the  Jersey  plan, 
retires  from  Federal  Convention, 
in  >ow  York  Convention  opposes 

Constitution, 
statement  of  Hami1ton*8  views  in 

General  Convention,  (]f 

proposes  sftfient  of  two-thirds  of 

Congress  to  loans,  514 

submits  a  doclamtion  of  rf  i?hts,  ftlO 

proposes  amendments  to  Const] to- 
tion,  gj^ 

proposes  reservation  by  New  Tork 
Convention  of  right  to  withdr:tw, 

nominated  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  ^, 

declines  the  nomination,  *  777 

Laurens,  John,  Col.,  commended,       L 

to  Hamilton,  an  to  black  levies, 

declines  especial   honor  by   Con- 

led  on  banks  of  Combahee.         li 
Laurens,  Henry,  minister  to    Hol- 
land, II, 
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Lea,  Arthur.  iL  400 

enrov  to  Spain,  11. 419 

JjBe,  Charlef,  appointed  ft  ICi^r- 

Oeneral,  1. 02 

hit  character— disobedience  of  or- 
ders, 142 
letters  to  Bowdoio,  Franklin,  and 

others,  140 

to  Reed,  149 

to  Washington,  164 

to  Gates.  100 

capturea,  101 

joms  army— opposes  attack  of  Brit- 
ish, 463 
yields  his  command,  and  asks  to 

resume  it,  468 

mUconduct  prior  to  and  at  Men- 

month,  474 

letter  to  Rash — invidious  and  of- 
fensive letter  to  Washinsrton,  479 
arrested^Ietter  to  Robert  Morris,      480 
tried  and  suspended  Arom  com- 
mand,                                             481 
dnel   with    Col.    Laurena— urges 

Ckites  to  resign,  482 

appointed  Attorney-General,        vi.  813 
Lee,  Henry,  Col.,  surprises  and  cap- 
tures garrison  at  Faulus*  Hook,  L  5M 
oommended  by  Washington,         li.  ISO 
appointed  to  command  of  army 
against  insurgents,  vi.  100 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  proposes  in- 
vesting Washington  with  dicta- 
torial power,  ti.251 
urges  a  secona  eonvention,           ill.  445 
L^islature,  National,  in  two  branch- 
es, Pennsylvania  opposing,        ill.  260 
first  branch  to  be  chosen  by  i)eople,     260 
*    second  branch  by  State  Legisla- 
tures, 261 
proposed  powers  of  Leirislatnre,         261 
moved  it  be  chosen  by  State  Legis- 
latures— second    branch    to  be 
chosen  by  State  Legislatures,          200 
term  of  service,  260 
negative  on  State  laws  proposed,       200 
first  branch  to  be  chosen  by  peo- 
ple, 260 
biennial  term  of,                                  307 
Leslie,  General,  detached  to  Poris- 

mouth,  Vs.,  U.  162 

Lewis,  Morfiran,  nominated  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  vii.  777 
Lexington,  battle  of,  1.  88 
eonvention   at,   denouncing    Ad- 
ministration and  Jay's  embassy 
to  England.                                  vi.   45 
Libel— bill  authorizing  truth  to  be 

given  in  evidence  defeated,       vii.  735 
afterward  passed,  730 

Liberty  pole,  cut  down  and  new  pole 

erected,  1.  84 

Lieutenant-General,    rank    of  cre- 
ated, vit  164 
Ught-housc  act,  iv.  164 
Lincoln,  General,  to  Join  Northern 

army,  1. 843 

In  South  Carolina,  652 

Lincoln,  Levi,  appointed  Attorney- 
General,  vii.  485 
**UttIe  Sarab,"  case  of  submitted  to 

President,  v.  294 

ICiiBin  urges  Genet  to  prevent  her 

sailing,  which  Genet  refuses,  294 

refVml  communicated  to  Kiioz 
•od  Jeflbrson, 

Vol.  r— 57 


TAQM 

"Little  Sarahs- 
Cabinet  opinion  as  to  conne  to  be 
adopted,  v.  207 

Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, attempt  to  capture— Hamil- 
ton's letter  to,  1.  520 
Livingston,  Edward,  proposes  relief 
and  protection  as  to   impress- 
ments of  seamen,                        vl.  840 
moves  call  on  President  for  copy 
of  Instructions  to  Jay  and  of  cor- 
respondence relative  to  treaty- 
seconded  by  Giles,  845 
resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  G.  W. 

La  Fayette,  MO 

report  by,  that  he  had  received 
the  patronage  of  President,  and 
did  not  require  assistance,  849 

moves  Indemnity  to  merchants  for 

spoliations  by  Great  Britain,  308 

moves  a  request  on  President  to 
instruct  GRsrry  to  negotiate  sin- 
gly with  France — rejected,  vll.  154 
resolutions  of  as  to  delivery  of  a 
criminal  under  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  802 

appointea  District  Attorney  of 
New  York.  504 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Secretary  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  il.  200 

condemns  conduct  of  commission- 
ers in  negotiation  of  peace,  488 
in  New  York  Convention,             111.  483 
favors  an  excise,  506 
notice  of,                                         Iv.  602 
asks  office  of  Washington— disap- 
pointed,                                            508 
Hamilton*s  kindness  towards,             604 
hostility  to  Hamilton,                           604 
ooalitiou  with  George  Clinton— de- 
feat of   Schuyler— selection  of 
Burr,                                                 504 
supports  Clinton.                              v.  20 
proposes  issuing  letters  of  marque 
against  England,  and  conniving 
at  French  privateers  being  flttea 
in  i)orts  of  U.  S.,                              270 
advises  hostile  measures  towards,      507 
mission  to  France  offered  to  him— 

declined— wishes  offer  renewed,  vi,    8 
publishes  "Decius"  and  "Cato" 
against  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain— outline  of,  254 

letter  to  Washington  denouncing 

the  treaty,  and  rep'y.  267 

ffross  abuse  oy  of  Wasnington,  282 

Jefferson  oflbrs  him  a  scat  in  Cab- 
inet, vii.  426 
declines  it.  428 
contempt  in  France  of  U.  B.,  and 

JeffcTHon  deemed  mai,  610 

announces  French  expedition  to 

occupy  Louisiana,  610 

urges  further  instructions,  611 

states  cession  to  France,  proposing 
a  cession  by  her  to  U.  8.  of  New 
Orleans,  Oil 

propositions  declined  bv  Talley- 
rand, and  asks  explicit  instrue- 
tions,  012 

urges  necessity  of  raising  a  force 

and  of  an  alliance,  013 

to  Madison,  urging  instructions- 
stating  improbability  of  a  pur- 
chase fh>m  France  of  Louisiana, 
and  expedition  under  Bemadotte, 
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liTingitoo,  Robert  R.— 

■Utw  no  prospeet  of  ft  porahAM  of 
Loolaian* — probable  war  of  Soy* 
laod  and  France,  vii.  MA 

memorial  to  Bonaparte  on  rights 
of  U.  8.  under  treaty  with  Bjmin 
and  probable  alliance  with  Bng- 
land,  MS 

Talleyrand  aiwarM  the  friendship 
of  France,  a>  neighbor  to  U.  S..     64S 

urges  Immediate  ralliicatioo  or 
treaty  W|th  France,  666 

letter  to  Madisun,  commenting  on 
the  duplicity  of  his  instructions,      666 
Loan— suiliorlzed   to  pay  debt   to 
Bsnlc  of  U.  8.  and  iustalments 
of  foreign  debt,  vi.  414 

to  France  encouraged,  vii.  640 

opposed  by  UamUtoo  and  aban* 
auiied,  641 

Ix>oal  controversies,  111.  121 

Logan,  seitt  by  Jeflbrson  on  a  eecret 

mIsAiun  ti)  France,  vii.  140 

conferences  with  Talleyrand,  140 

arges  paoiflc  measures  on  France,       147 

comment*  on  iTeflerson's  envoy,  147 

efforts  of  to  influence  Congress,  S37 

LouU     XV  I.     ascends    thione    of 

France,  ii.  401 

his  character,  406 

Louifiana,       hostile       expeditions 

agninst  resumed,  vL   44 

instructions  to  Wayne,  46 

acquisition  of  urged  by  Hamil> 
ton,  vii.  210 

eesential  to  permanency  of  Union,      211 

acquisition  of  I»uislana  and  Flor- 
ida* again  urged  by  Hamilton,        822 

Florldan,  projected  oooupation  of 
by  France,  474 

ecvsion  of  to  France  urged  by 
Democratic  press.  477,  478 

eoAsion  of  by  Spain  to  France 
Icnown  in  if.  8.,  604 

reluctance  of  K'igland  to  its  ac- 
quisition by  France,  606 

proclamation  prohibiting  deposit 
at  New  Orleans  and  closing  Mis- 
sissippi, 61S 

resolution  ealllnn  for  official  docu- 
ments as  to  cession— rejected,  616 

address  to  Bonaparte  on  value  of 
possessing  the  Mississippi  and 
the  controlling  power  of  France,     622 

resolutions  for  immediate  armed 
occupation  defeated,  and  em- 
ployment of  militia  authorized,       633 

joint  Instructions  to  Livingston 
and  Mom  roe  to  purchase,  642 

retroccHslon  of  by  Spain  to  France 
publUhed,  646 

Lousat  sent  to  New  Orleans  to 
receive  possession,  646 

Engl.ind  announces  precautionary 
measures  as  to  mUitary  expedi- 
tions in  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  647 

Bonaparte  Informs  England  his 
expedition  in  Dutch  ports  des> 
tined  for  America  wss  recall- 
ed,  648 

nltimatum  of  England  conunnni- 
cated  to  France,  649 

Ross's  resolutions  communicated 
to  Talleyrand,  640 

determination  of  France  to  sell, 


and  treaty  for  pqmhaae  eoneiad- 

«<!«  vil« 

oppoaite  views  mm  to  effect  of  ae- 

qutsltloo,  M 

Bpain  enters  caveat  acainat  tbs 
sale  by  Prance,  after  havli^  aa- 
noanced  to  U.  8.  ber  retroccsaica 
of  it  to  France,  M 

terms  and  power  of  treaty  for  pnr- 

chaae  discaaeed,  n 

treaty  ratified  and  bill  passed  by 

House  to  carry  it  Into  effect,  01 

bill  to  erect  a  grovemment  in,  CSI 

roarded  proTisioiia  as  to  slaves,         611 
New  Orleans  deliver^  to  U.  a,         l» 
LovelPs  censures  of  Washington,       I  M 
Lowndes  Rawlins — opposes  CoosU- 
_      tution,  ui.  4ji,||4 

Loyalists — 
amnesty  to  Insisted  on  by  Gisst 

Britain,  '  u.  4a 

policy  of  France  in  relation  tou  4M 

Ltttherana,  1,  f 


Madison,  Jam 

proposes  impreasment  of  supplies 
for  army.  II  lU 

recomroeuda  raisinip  black  regi- 
njMits.  discountenanced  by 
Waabington,  300 

In  nomination  as  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affkirs,  IB 

propoees    to     coerce    delinqaent 
Stales  by  Federal  forces,  and  to 
distrain  tbeir  property  and  «^«*^ 
of  their  citizens,    *^    J' "^  ^*«     ^ 

as  to  Western  territory,  m 

mis^atemenu,  861,  968,  S74,  an»  411 

vindicates  ri^fht  of  navigation  to 
MisaissippI,  ^ 

draws  instructions  to  recede  trxan 

previous  claim,  m 

instructions  to  John  Adama,  411 

moves  and  obtains  revocation  of 
his  commiaaion,  m 

draws  new  instructions  as  to  treaty 
of  peace,  m 

resolution  by  in  conformity  wllb 
the  suggestion  of  Prance,  410 

sustains  proposed  censure  of  Com- 
missioners in  negotiating  treaty 
of  peace,  ' 

in  favor  of  a  revenue  of  limited 
duration,  q| 

as  to  proposed  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  y^  n 

as  to  Jeflbrson^B  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed on  mission,  §7 

retires  fh>m  Congress,  m 

proposes  Jefferson's  special  mis- 
sion to  Spain,  y^ 

to  Waahlngton  as  to  proceedings 
of  Congress  relative  to  a  conven- 
tion, ji^ 

contradictory  misstatement  by. 

views  as  to  a  new  system  of  mv- 

T^J^®".^'u  ^*TO"    neifatlve    by 
Federal  head  on   local    legisla- 
tures, " 
condemned  by  Jefl^rson 
further  views— lettere  of'  if^^lton 
to  Randolph  and  Washington, 
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Madison,  Jamei— 
excuses  for  violating  rules  of  Oen- 

eral  Convention,  iii.  257 

proposed  powers  of  National  Ex- 
ecutive, 201 
favord  a  plural  executive,  263 
urges  choice  of  one  branch  of  leg- 

Itilatare  by  people,  265 

favors  nesrative  by  National  Legis- 
lature of  titate  laws,  266 
as  to  powers  of  National  Legisla- 

ture,  271 

bis  misstatements  enosod,  284 

for  permanency  and  stability  in 

Senate,  811 

declares  States  not  sovereign,  only 
politi^Al  societies,  and  urges  a 
proportionate  representation,  813 

ikvors  a  Southern  predominance 

in  Senate.  821 

for  a  President  during  good  beha- 
vior, 340 
supports  Constitution,                          466 
to  Hamilton  as  to  course  of  Vir* 

ginia,  470 

defends  fiscal  power  of  Constitu- 
tion, 471 
denies  validity  of  conditional  ratlfl- 

cations,  625 

final  seat  of  Government  on  Poto- 
mac, 544 
extreme  opinion,                                   545 
defeated  in  election  as  delegate  to 

Congress,  548 

opinio.i  of  Hancock  and  Adams,        504 
for  protecting  duties,  iv.      4 

for  temporary  funds,  5 

denounces  the  Senate,  7,  8 

fsvors  largo  executive  power  11 

for  authorizing  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  report  plans,  19 
favors  higher  pay  to  Senators,               21 
advocate  of  implied  powers,  24 
opposes    power    of     expounding 
Constitution  by  national  Judici- 
ary. 26 
would  exclude  State  courts  from 
cognizance  of  acts  of  Congress, 
and  subsequently  sanctions  it.  27 
advises   an  excise  on  distinorios 
and  increased  duties  on  liquors 
— a  land  tax— a  stamp  tax— fa- 
vors a  sinking  fund,                       02,  63 
urges  discrimination  among  public 

creditors,  75 

previous  condemnation  of,  82 

opposes     assumption     of     State 

debts,  03, 104 

subsequently  urges  assumption  of 

Slate  debts,  107 

opposes  extra  duties  on   foreign 

vessels — in  favor  of  a  navy  108 

urges  Jcft'erson  to    accept    State 

Department,  113 

opposes  settlement  of  accounts,  135 

dlupproves  and  votes  for  excise 

duty,  138 

advocates  Increased  excise  duty)        213 
opposes  a  National  Bank,  232 

his  veracity  goestloDed,  237 

■auctions  a  National  Bank,  264 

reports  address  of  Ilonse,  825 

prepares  answers  of  President,  325 

misstatement  by  him,  881 

denies  President's  power  to  estab- 
Ikh  poft-oflSces  mad  poet  routes,     841 


pAoa 

Madison,  James— 
assails  Hamilton's  report  on  manu- 
factures, iv.  868 
opposes  bounty  on  fisheries,  and 

votes  for  it,  861 

his  inconsistency,    .  365 

opposes    ftirther    assumption    of 

diate  debu,  870 

efibrt  to  prevent  references  to  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  301 
his  political  views,  grounds  of  op* 
position   to  Washington's   Ad- 
ministration,                                    422 
as  to  source  of  legislative  power 

and  its  political  authority,  423 

as  to  National  Executive,  424 

opinion  as  to  National  Judiciary,  425 
favors  a  negative  in  Congress  over 

all  State  Taws,  426 

for  a  strong  Federal  Government,  427 
for  a  coercive  power  over  States,  437 
as  to  mode  of  construing  Consti- 
tution, 429 
as  to  power  of  removal  of  offi- 
cers, 430 
as  to  Executive  power  granted  by 

Constitution,  481 

discretionary  power  of  Congress,      432 
votes  for  annexation  of  titles  to 
offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  486 
motive  of  his  opposition,                     458 
denies  danger  or  a  monarchv,  460 
his  dissappointmeut  and  Jealousy,      407 
encouraged  by  opposition  of  Vir- 
ginia, 468 
efforts  to  place  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Virginia,  475 
inconsistency  of,  476 
presents  resolutions   of  Virginia    i 

disapproving  fiscal  svstem,  479 

outline  of  his  opposition,  and  at- 
tempt to  deceive  Washington 
and  defeat  Hamilton,  621 

his  successive  defeats  by  Hamil- 
ton, 535 
approval  of  Jeflbrson'8  answer  to 

Hammond,  v.  17 

factious  opposition  to  armv,  142 

urffes  postponement  of  bill  to  re- 
deem the  debt  and  reimburse 
loan  due  to  Bank  of  U.  S.,  148 

favors  memorial  of  officers  of  old 

army  asking  compensation.  155 

draws  resolutions  as  to  HamUton'a 

conduct,  181 

groundless  ccnsnre  of  Hamilton,  197 
violent  Inculpation  of  Hamilton,  205 
stigmatized  by  Smith  and  Boudl- 

not,  205, 206 

opposes  payment  of  loan  to  Bank 

of  a.  S.,  210 

disapproves  an  impartial  neutral- 

itv,  243 

condemns  policy  of  Washington, 
and  denies  his  power  to  pro- 
claim neutrality,  263 
to  Jefferson  condemning  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  with  com- 
ments on  Washington,  283 
writes  "  Helvidius "    in  reply  to 

"  Pacificus,"  867 

enquiry   as  to  President's   sense 

of  neutrality,  867 

misstatement  of  Hamilton's  views,  868 
denlM  President's  power  to  pro- 
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Madiaon,  James- 
claim  neatrallty  —  ezeroltM    ft 
aimUar  power,  v.  8W 

measures  to  repel  ii^Jmyto  party 
by  Genet,  877 

denies  powerof  President  to  change 
place  of  meeting  of  Congress,  881 

prepares  address  of  Uoose— ap* 
proved,  419 

opinion  at  one  period  in  favor  of 
neutrality,  420 

to  Jeflbraon  at  to  his  probable  suc- 
cessor, 440 

opens  debate  in  defence  of  Jcffer- 
son^s  report  on  Commercial  in- 
tercourse, 446 

second  speech  on  Commercial  in- 
tercourse, 462 

third  speech  on  Commercial  inter- 
course, 477 

letter  to  Jefferson  as  to  measures 
of  defence  proposed  by  ELamil- 
ton,  616 

charge  of  pusillanimity  on  Fed- 
eralists,  617 

letter  to  Jefferson  assailing  Wash- 
ington's policy,  861 

objects  to  a  loan  in  anticipation  of 
revenue,  676 

favors  Burr  as  envoy  to  Prance,  vi.      9 

misrepresentation  by,  as  to  Ham- 
ilton's authority  to  effect  loans, 
exposed,  28 

frames  addrera  of  House,  omits 
allusion  to  Wayne's  victory,  117 

invidious  intimation  as  to  foreign 
policy,  118 

to  Jefferson— submission  of  Insur- 
genu,  119 

Imputes  mentorsbip  of  Washing- 
ton to  Hamilton,  119 

sneer  at  Ames'  reelection,  119 

vindication  of  Democratic  socie- 
ties, 121 

sneer  upon  Knox,  122 

sophistical  defence  of  Democratic 
societies,  and  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, 131 

proposes  to  postpone  Indemnity 
for  injuries  to  Insurgents,  135 

moves  that  regular  troops  be  not 
employed  to  enforce  the  laws,         147 

subsequent  approval  of,  148 

objections  of,  to  proclamation  of 
thanksgiving,  150 

opposes  permanency  of  internal 
duties,  156 

opposes  plan  being  adopted  for 
paying  debt  by  appropriating 
temporary  revenues,  161 

to  Jefferson,  assailing  Hamilton 
and  Boudinot,  166 

boBtlllty  of,  to  Hamilton,  172 

hostility  of,  to  Hamilton,  213 

to  Jefferson  as  to  successor  to 
Washington,  278 

course  as  to  address  of  House,  326 

supports  call  for  papers  In  n^otia- 
tlon  with  Great  Britain,  856 

view  of  treatv  power,  862 

prior  commitments  to  opposite 
opinion,  866, 868 

to  Jefferson— impeaching  Wash- 
ington, 380 

exposure  of^y  Washington,  380 

■peeoh  OH  waahingtan't  mo 


PAOB 

Madison,  James- 

reftislng  papers  to  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlvea,  tI.  882 

Inconsistent  opinions  as  to  inter- 
pretation of  Constitution  of 
U.  a,  883 

speech  against  provision  stipu- 
lated in  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 807 

to  Monroe,  as  to  passage  of  resoln- 
tion  to  carry  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  into  effect,  401 

Washington's  loss  of  confidence 
In  bim  stated  by  Jefferson,  488 

sends  to  Washington  a  draft  of 
a  Farewell  Address,  498 

commenta  on  this  draft,  494 

changed  relations  of,  with  Wash- 
ington, 570 

to  Jefferson — charging  an  Intended 
war  with  France  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  573 

objects  to  a  National  University,        596 

to  Jefferson  —  states  Adams' 
friendly  disposition  towards  him 
and  enmity  towards  a  xmrt  of 
Federalists,  602 

ureed  by  Democrats  as  envoy  to 
France,  606 

to  Jefferson  dissuading  avowal  of 
his  letter  to  Mazzel,  vil.    73 

states  Cullender's  charge  upon 
Washington  of  advising  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Tories  prob- 
ably well  founded,  73 

contrast  by,  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  91 

condemns  no  disclosure  of  de- 
spatches from  envoys  to  France.      127 

denounces  the  disclosure  aa  a  libel 
on  France,  and  deprecates  paa- 
sago  of  naval  bill,  128 

denounces  Adams,  129 

to  Jefferson  imputing  Adami* 
speech  to  Hamilton,  236 

draws  Virginia  resolutions,  267 

to  Jefferson  as  to  policy  of  these 
resolutions,  275 

declines  publishing  his  "  Debates 
of  Convention,"  286 

prepares  protestations  against  the 
administration  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress, 838 

nominates  Monroe  as  Governor  of 
Virginia.  338 

vindicates  Monroe's  conduct  as  en- 
voy to  France,  839 

report  on  alien  and  sedition  laws,        841 

to  Monroe,  urging  equal  vote  In 
Virginia  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,      424 

revolutionary  nroposition  by,  as 
to  choice  of  President,  431 

appointed  Becretarv  of  State,  485 

to  Livingston— to  dissuade  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  by  France 
—if  bought,  not  to  irritate  her, 
and  to  try  to  Induce  her  to  cede 
the  Floridas,  605 

complaints  against  France— pro- 
poses assuming  the  restitutions 
of,  and  debts  due  to  American 
citizens  as  part  purchase  money 
of  Louisiana,  609 

to  Pi nckney— urging  a  cession  by 
Spain  of  territory  west  of  Mia- 
■iMlppl— oflbring  a  guaranty  to 
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ICadlson,  Jsmet — 

her  of  that  beyond  the  ICiiai*- 
flippl,  vii.  010 

to  Plnckney,  requiring  Spain  to 
countermand  prohibition  of  de- 
poait  at  New  Orleans,  613 

his  withholding  commimiona  of 
Judges  declared  unlawful  by  Su- 
preme Court,  662 
willing  to  form  an  alliance  with 

England,  652 

insulted  by  John  Randolph  for 
urging  money  to  be  given  to 
France  or  Spain,  686 

Manufactures— protection  of,  iv.      8 

report  on,  by  Hamilton,  iv.      8 

Manufactures,  Domestic — 
past  encouragement  of,  applauded, 
but  no  protection  granted,        vlL  673 
Marbols,M;de- 
arrives  in  U.  8.,  L  667 

as  to  terms  of  treaty  of  ^e»oe — in- 
fluence of  France,  11.  463 
Marion,                                               U.  120 
his  services,  168 
Marshall,  John,  sustains  Coostltn- 

tion,  Ul.  460 

motion  against  a  discuMion  of 
treaty  by  assembly  of  Virginia 
defeated,  vl.  813 

abuse  of.  by  Jefferson,  814 

to  Hamilton— as  to  course  of  Vir- 
ginia in  respect  to  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  307 

return  and  reception  in  U.  6.,      viL  160 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 

Adams.  887 

appointed  Chief-Justice  of  U.  B.,       423 
to  Hamilton,  as  to  Jefferson  and 
Burr  for  office  of  President,  440 

Martin,  Luther,  favors  grant  of  new 

powers  to  Confederation,  ill.  806 

Maryland  seiies  public  arms,  i.    88 

settlement  of^  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics—toleration coeval  with  col- 
ony, ill.  423 
Episcopacy  established.  424 
Assembiy  and  Senate  oi,  chosen  by 

f^i^eboiders,  424 

her  conservative  policy,  426 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  426 

proposed   resolution    against    as- 
sumption of  State  debts,  iv.  480 
Mason,  George,  opposes  Constitu- 
tion,                                            ill.  446 
fears  of  consolidation,  466 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  violates  ii^Junc- 

tion  of  secrecy  oy  Senate,  vi.  222 

Massachusetts- 
provincial  Congress— its  proceed- 
ings, organization  of  troops,  and 
manufacture  of  arms,  i.    84 

provincial  Con^rress— its  repre- 
sentations to  England— appeals 
to  clergy— seizes  public  money 
—raises  and  marches  a  force  to 
Boston,  88, 80 

Jealous  policy  of,  ill.  133 

proposition  to  abdicate  the  Union 
—firm   adherence   to   Justice- 
grants  impost  to  Congress,  162 
insurrection,                                  168, 166 
appoints  Commissioners  to  Gen- 
eral Convention,  248 
its  origin  and  progress,                        800 
Repnblloan  character,                        401 


PAoa 
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Massachusetts— 
ecclesiastical  polity. 
Jealousy  of  power, 
opponents  and  friends  of  the  Oon- 

stitution,  404 

proceedings  of  Convention,  407 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  418 

uraed  to  prevent  operation  of 
Bank  of  U.  8.  and  question 
raised  as  to  suability  of  a  State 
—Hancock  convenes  Legislature, 

v.  813 
votes  of  for  Adams,  sixteen— for 

Plnckney,  thirteen,  vi.  676 

motion   to   apportion  representa- 
tives to  numoer  of  f^e  inhabi- 
tants, vii.  800 
Mazzci— publishes  Jefferson's  letter 

denouncing  Federalists,  vii.    60 

comments  in  "  Moniteur,"  60 

McDougall*8  address  declared  a  Ubel,  i.  88 
arrested — a  Scotchman,  84 

addreases  the  people— public  hon- 
ors to.  86 
indicted,  86 
his  constancy,  88 
Habeas  Corpus  granted,                      88 
presides  at  meeting  in  fields,  66 
elected  Secretary  of  Marine  and 
declines  It,                                     IL  306 
MoHenry,  James,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War.                                 vL  818 
dismissed  by  Adams  as  Secretary 

at  War,  vii.  384 

letter  of,  as  to  character  of  Adams,     400 
Mediterranean  fund,  vii.  670 

Mediterranean  trade— protection  of,  iv.  20S 
Mercer  fort  abandoned,  1.  362 

Mercer— questions  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  permanent  provi- 
sion for  a  debt,  iv.  376 
Mifflin,  General- 
character,  i.  3T4 
misconduct  and  hostility  to  Wash- 
ington, President  of  Board  of 
W^r,  876 
letter  to  Gates,  877 
aKain  engaged  in  the  cabal,            il.  116 
Governor  at  feast  held  by  French 

s^-mpathizers,  v.  811 

dra'As  a  body  of  men  to  occupy  a 
post   at  Presqu'  Isle,  and  aifii- 
cultly  persuaded  to  suspend  it,    vl.  68 
reluctance   to  coAperate  in   sup- 
pressing insurrection  against  ex- 
cise laws,  74 
Interview  with  President,                     74 
addresses  letter  to  him  to  deter 

measures  of  coercion,  76 

reply  by  Hamilton,  76 

Issues  a   proclamation   to  insur- 
gents, 76 
explanatory  reply  to  Hamilton's 

letter,  77 

answer  by  Hamilton,  77 

irresolute  conduct,  81 

Fauchet*s  opinion  of,  82 

Military  Academy— 
Hamilton's  plan,  vii.  86^ 

engUieer  corps  to  be  stationed  at 
West  Point  as  bssis  of  a  MiU- 
tary  Academy,  366 

JeflTerson  proposes  increase  of  Oft> 

dets,  «6 

cadets  increased,  and  three  pro- 
fessorahips  created,  880 
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ICiliioi^  ooncIaTe  at  Alexandria— 
propoae  common  food,  L    16 

Mtabliahmeot  fixed,  iv.  173 

proposed    inoreafto  of  army  dia- 

oiiaaed,  886 

bill  for  looreaae  paased,  887 

IDlUla— 
of  New  England  repair  to  Boe* 

ton,  '•  88 

clauing  and  disciplining,  11.  552 

Slan  by  Knox,  Iv.  204 

iacuMion  of,  205 

inspector  of  rejected,  305 

law  discussed  and  passed,  406 

act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  mi- 
litia, 411 
motion  to  rodnoe  pay  of— report 

for  better  organization  of,  vl.  139 

Tiews  of  Wadsworth  and  timltb,        141 
bill  fails,  143 

bill  for  oalllnff  them  into  service, 
and  power  of  Judging  exigency 

conferred  on  President,  143 

plan  for  new  organization  by  Ham- 
ilton, vii.  252 
Military  supplies — 
plan  for  providing  by  Hamilton,  vi.  144 
act  to  carry  it  into  eflisct  passed,         146 
Mlnt^ 
report  on  by  Hamilton,  It.  271 
Jefferson's  report  on,  277 
Hamilton's  plan  adopted,  279 
act  establisning  a  mint  and  a  na- 
tional coinage  passed,  400 
act  annexing  the  control  of  the 
mint  to  Treasury  Department, 
with  provisions  as  to  standard 
and  seigniorage,                          vi.  188 
Mirabeau  to  Hessians,                        i.  217 
Miranda— 
to  Hamilton  on  his  fiscal  system,  iv.  285 
efforts  to  liberate    South  Amer- 
ica,                                             vii.  211 
opens  his  views  to  Hamilton,              212 
negotiations  in  Europe,                        212 
despatoli  to  Adams  urging  codper- 

atinnof  theU.  S.,  214 

introduces  bearer  of  despatch  to 

Hamilton,  214 

to  Hamilton— his  views  approved 
by  British  Ministry,  220 

Mississippi- 
its  ft'ee  navigation  to  be  required 

in  treaty  with  Spain,  11.  425 

Immediate   navigation   of    to  be 

yielded  by  Spain,  v.  387 

Spain  avows  purpcMe  to  hold  ex- 
clusive navigation  of,  480 
navigation  of— Committee  of  Sen- 
ate report  the  right  to,  well  as- 
serted,                                         vi.    44 
President   requested    to    disclose 
points  of  to  Governor  uf  Ken- 
tuckv,  45 
its  navigation  confirmed  to  Great 

Britain,  267 

firee   navigation    of    secured    by 
treaty  with  Spain,  S54 

Monarchy— 
In  Southern  States,  ill.  279 

fsvored  by  loyalists— spprehended 

scheme,  831 

charge  airainst  Federalists,  iv.  469 

danger  of  in  U.  S.  denied  by  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson,  400,  461 
Hamilton  vindicated,  462 
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Monroe,  James- 
opposes  Constitution,  111.  468 
resolutions  offered  by,  against  act 

providing  for  debt,  iv.  230 

hostility  to  Hamilton,  v.  878 

to  Washington,  opposing  Hamil- 
ton being  envov  to  England- 
Washington  calls  for  written 
statements  of  facts— not  given,  537 
motion  by  to  suspend  fourth  arti- 
cle of  definitive  treaty  with  Ens- 
land  refused — Virginia  alone  in 
afiirmative,  571 

appointed  envoy  to  France,  vl.      0 

comments  upon,  9 

presents  colors  of  U.  S.  to  Execu- 

tlve  Directory,  SSI 

narrative  of  bis  mission  in  France,     430 
conduct  as  to  Mississippi,  488 

urges  loan  to  France,  489 

course  as   to  recent  treaty  with 

Great  Britain,  442 

Pickering  cautions  Monroe  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  may  invite 
France  to  act  on  expectation 
that  U.  S.  would  become  a  party 
to  the  war  with  England,  454 

menaces  by  Executive  Directory 

of  hostile  mission  to  U.  S.,  457 

determination  to  recall   him  an- 
nounced to  him,  409 
letter  of  Washington  to  him,  vin- 
dicating his  policy  towards  for- 
eign nations.                                       469 
comment  of  DeWitt  on  Monroe's 

conduct,  469 

extract  from  Thiers  as  to  Wash- 
ington's policv  to  Fra?ice,  charg- 
ing Ingratituae  on  part  of  U.  S.,      469 
Monroe  removed,  471 

had  intimated  an  attempt  by 
France  upon  Canada,  to  be 
united  with  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
idas,  473 

to  Madison— Washington  charged 

with  ingratitude  to  France,        vl.  537 
day  for  his  reception  appointed,  vii.    10 
parting     speeco— his     sympathy 
with  France,  and  approval  of 
her  Constitution,  11 

reply  of  Barras,  134 

letter  to  Genet  commendinir  him,       184 
public  dinners  to  on  return  to  U.  8. 

by  bis  itartisans,  74 

demands  of  Secretary  of  State  an 

explanation  of  his  recall,  74 

correspondence  with  Pickering,  ii 

prepares  a  "  view  of  the  conduct 

of  the  Executive,"  88 

Washington's  comment,  88 

envoy  to  London,  succeeding  Ru- 

fu8  King,  684 

associated  with  Livingston  a»  en- 
voy to  France,  with  ulterior 
commissions  to  England  and 
Spain,  618 

comments  on  his  mission— his 
declaration  against  extension  of 
territory  of  U.  S.,  619 

prepares  Joint  instructions  to  Llv- 
inorston  and  Monroe— purchase 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Flori- 
das,  with  reservations  to 
Franco,  648 

to  Pinckney,  to  intimidate  Spain,       048 
to  Monroe,  urging  patience— teiii- 
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IConioe,  June*— 

ponry  waiver  of  right  of  depoe- 
ft;  vU.  644 

England  annoanoee  her  desire  to 

{irevent  acquisition  of  New  Or- 
eans  by  France,  646 

ezplanalion  of  porchaee  of  whole 
of  LouiBiana— iu  future,  651 

Morris,  Qouvemeur— 
for  an  aristocracy,  ill.  819 

■peoial  agent  to  Great  Britain,        iv.  37 
his  iU-Jndged  conduct,  183 

appointed  envoy  to  France,  v.  18 

his  mission  opposed,  10 

Instructions  to,  20 

request  bv  France  for  hli  recall,       vi.  7 
part  of  his  correspondence  pre- 

sented  in  confidence  to  Senate,  11 

to  Hamilton,  informinff   of  pro- 
posed hostile  mission  by  France,     467 
to  Hamilton — states  a  plan  to  pre- 
vent any  election  of  President,  vil.  430 
eastern  preference  of  Burr,  447 

Morris,  Robert- 
elected  head  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, IL  202 
vindicated  bv  Hamilton,  503 
financial  policy,                                    517 
his  continued  services  required,         627 
Muhlenburgh—              • 
chosen  by  Democrats  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives,          v.  415 


N 

National  Assembly  assumes  sover- 
eignty of  France,  Iv.  548 

forms  a  Constitution,  548 

National  debt— report,  ii.  523 

Hamilton's  views  stated,  525 

National    Government— its   neces- 
sity, IL    7» 

successive  conventions,  80 

Naturalization— act  passed,  iv.  173 

second  bill  reported  by  M.idieon,  vi.  137 

act— Hamilton's  view  of  policy,    vii.  149 

passed,  150 

Hamilton's  opinions,  529 

term  of  residence  abridged,  530 

Naval     Peace     Establishment   bill 

passed,  vil.  466 

naval  officers  retained  on  half-pay,     466 
Navigation— 

extra  duty  on  foreign  vessels  re- 
jected, iv.  109 
Navy— agent  of  marine,  ii.  551 

proposal  to  establish  a  naval  force 
to  protect  against  Algerine  cor- 
sairs, V.  487 

opposed  by  Democratic  leaders, 
supported  bv  Federalists,  490 

bill  passed  and  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, 494,  509 

bill  to  complete  two  frigates  pass- 
ed, vi.  392 

Increased  to  three  by  Senate,  and 
passed  by  House,  412 

bin  to  mnn  and  equip  frigates,     vii.    43 

to  fit  nine  20-gun  ships.  47 

"  Act  proviatne  for  a  naval  arma- 
ment "  passed,  52 

additional  armament  of  vessels 
authorized,  135 

employment  of  navy  as  convoys 
opposed,  136 
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N*rv- 

"  Department  of  Navy**  establish- 
ed, vil.  187 
act  for  Increase  of,  256 
Giles  opposes  reduction  of,  581 
Negroes,  emancipation  of,                   1.  681 
Netherlands,  New,                              1.     2 
Neutrality  with  foreign  powers,        v.  214 
proclamation  of  objected    to  by 

Jefl'erson,  v.  282 

a  draft  framed  by  Jay,  286 

the  draft  by  Randolph  modified 

by  Hamilton,  236 

denounced  by  Democratic  presses,     248 
Washington  sIao  denounced,  240 

memorials  by  Briti^  minister,  258 

again  denounced  as  hostile  to 
France,  270 

Neutral  trade,  immunities  to  under 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  recog- 
nized by  her,  vii.  671 
Nevis.  Hamilton's  birthplace,  i.  40 
Nicholas,  John,  to  Wasnington  de- 
nouncing mission    to    Kngland 
and  Hamilton's  appointment,      v.  536 
opposes  indemnity  tor  inJoriM  by 

insurgents,  vl.  134 

moves  to  reduce  army,  147 

proposed  amendment  to  address  of 

ilouse  of  Representatives,         vil.   32 
averse  to  a  navy,  51 

moves  repeal  of  acts  creating  the 

provisional  army,  359 

repeal  rejected,  862 

New  emission  bills,  provision  for  de- 
feated, vl.  170 
motion  making  provision  for  them 
rolected  in  Senate,  182 
New  England  Intrusions,                     1.     5 
favors  Gates,  251 
hostility  to  Schuyler,                           253 
monarchical  tendencies  of  denied,  iii.  157 
denounces  Southern  domination,  vii.  709 
New  Hampshire,  tender  laws — dis- 
tress or— insurrection,                 iii.  156 
adopts  Constitution,                            499 
New  Jersey,  provisional    treasury 

seized,  1.   88 

proposes  organization  of  a  Federal 

Government,  111 

refuses  to  comply  with  requisition 
of  Congress  until  other  States 
concur  In  a  general  revenue  sys- 
tem or  forbear  partial  legisla- 
tion, IIL  177 
plan  of  constitution  proposed- Its 

scheme,  267 

sustained  by  Patterson,  268 

declared  inadmissible,  806 

settlement  of  controversies  in— 

adopts  Constitution  unanimously,  880 

New  T^ondon  burned,  il.  261 

New  York,  advantages,  1.     2 

settlers — religion,  4 

government  of,  6 

capitulates,  5 

recovered  and  retaken,  6 

English  laws,  6 

urges  no  tax  without  consent  of 

people,  17 

appoints  corresponding  committees,    17 
urges  union  of  colonies,  18 

her  Assembly  6usi>ended,  20 

again  urges  union  of  colonies,  nnd 
denies  legislative  power  of  Par- 
liament over  American  colonies,       21 
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N«wTotk— 
diiUirbMioM  tBf  I.    S 

AflMmbly— lU  proeeedinn,  S2,  S 

■apply  bill  negaUvad  by  Crowns  8S 

Srorofffied,  94- 

iMolted,  iB 

publiabw  its  prooecdlngt,  IB 

Kew  AMcmbly— Its  proceedings 

— prorogiMd,  9> 

Conimltt««    in    repiv  to    Boston 

urges  a  Continental  ConsreM,  68 

Assembly— lu  timidtty— final  ad- 

jonrnment,  82 

•leots  a  Provincial  Con«r<ss.  8S 

memorial  of  rti)ected  oy  Parli»* 

meat,  86 

people  break  open  armory— seise 
keys  of  Custom- House  —  bat- 
talion of  royal  troops  surrenders 
—spirited  address,  80 

orders  emission  of  paper  money,  M 

orders  honorable  reception  of 
Washington  and  of  Tnron— 
wishes  accommodation— pLans  a 
eono  illation,  W 

denoanees  Quebec  bill,  96 

rlolent  commotions—inrites  Coo- 

neoticut  troops  to  her  aid,  M 

forms  an  artillery  company,  102 

organises  her  militia,  102 

avows  her  loyalty,  108 

the  British  land.  123 

Improvidence  of  Putnam,  126 

New  York  captured,  126 

forms  a  Constitution,  189 

disoontent  with  Eastern  States,  246 

oondition  of  New  York,  S47 

authorises  ftill  power  to  Congress 
for  prosecution  of  war,  and  that 
Commander-in-Chief  be  direct- 
ed to  use  military  foroe  on  a  de- 
linquent State,  ii.  112 
projected  attack  on,  138 
abandoned,  141 

S'eparatlons  for  siege  of,  156 

ew  York  line  disposed  to  mutiny 
—restored  to  order,  148 

policy  ^,  as  to  power  over  com- 
merce—discriminating act  op- 
posed by  Schuyler,  Hi.  149 

issues  bills  of  credit  declared  a  le- 
gal tender— discriminating  pro- 
vision  for  public  creditors,  161 

policv  as  to  revenue  power,  173 

restricted  in'ant  to  Congress,  176 

uived  by  Congress  to  convene  Leg- 
Mlature  to  grant  an  efficient  im- 
post, 177 

legislature  meets— its  proceed- 
ings, 180 

instructs  Congress  to  call  Conven- 
tion, 240 

Republican  club  of,  opposes  Con- 
stitution, 447 

Clinton  opposes  Constitution,  448 

Legislative  proceedings  in  relation 
to,  449 

anti-Federal  opposition  and  vio- 
lence, 460 

Hotin,  Hamilton  aids  in  quelling  it,     464 

Convention  meets,  483 

ratifies  Constitution  uncondition- 
ally, 627 

LM^slature  defeats  choice  of  Presi- 
dential electors,  647 

election  of  Qovemor,  ▼.  23 


New  Tork—  _ 

mixHmmemt  fa  throafb  Tnmah  te> 

fluenee — faaiival  there,  v.  S 

Freueh  fleet  repair  there— met  br 
Oenet— gratoletofy  meeting  and 
addreea,  S 

Chamber  of  Commeree — ^reaoHi- 
tions  by,  approving  proclamatioii 
of  neutral  fty,  tH 

meeting     of     ciUsena    apfnoving 

proclamation  of  neotnUit j,  IM 

electoral  vote  of  aecored  to  Jeflbr- 
eon  in  spite  of  a  c<mtemplated 
infidelity,  viL  431 

political  feuda  of,  V7 

repeated  duele  In,  TB 

political    fenda — dintonlana    and 

Livingsiona.  Vt 

city  charter— bill  violating  It  pan- 

Korfol^  burned,  L  181 

Noo-importatlon—- aaaoeiationa  pro- 
posed by  New  York,  i.   21 

non-importation  agreement  by 
New  York  merchanta,  21 

Boston  concurs — New  Tork  and 
other  towna  abandon  them,  81 

act  passed,  viL  8B 

Non-intercourse  reaolntiona  passed 

In  House,  v.  tBI 

defeated  in  Senate,  Ifl 

resolutiona  amended  by  Madison, 
and  bill  framed  aocordingty, 
passes  House,  Ml 

rejected  by  Senate,  561 

North  Carolina — rejects  an  act  re- 
pealing lawa  incocaiatent  witk 
treaty,  UL   & 

situation,  settlement,  and  cbara^ 
ter  of  population,  tM 

great  division  of  political  aenti- 
roent— Internal  violence. 

Convention  poetponca  acting  upon 
Constitution, 

accedes  to  the  Union,  iv. 

opposed  to  Congreea  Interfering 
with  SUte  papers  or  eecurities, 

stlgmatites    aaaumption    of  State 
debts  and  denouncea  exclae. 
Northwestern     Territory — aet     for 

Government  of.  It.  IIS 


Ohio-admitted  into  Union,  vfl.  008 

Orange,  Fort— now  Albany,  1.  S 

Oswald— 
misfllon  of,  as  to  terms  of  peace,     il.  401 
authorised   to  treat  with  cdonim 
approved  by  Vcrsennea  and  aa- 
sented  to  bv  FranlcHn,  472 

finally  commissioned  to  treat  with 

the  United  States  of  America,         470 
treaty  concluded    without    dtaelo- 
sum  to  France,  481 


"Pacificus"       by       HamQton— ita 
scope,  ▼. 

reply  to  by  Madison — "Helvidl- 

U8,»' 

Paine,  Thomas— 
propoaed  by  Jefferaon  and  Ban- 
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pAoa 
False,  Thomaa^ 

dolph  a«  PostmMter-Ckneral— 
raJjDctod  byWaahinffton,  iv.  615 

ooIdneM  of  u.  8.  co&demnedf  and 
fervor  to  bim  of  French  «p- 
plaaded,  v.  S19 

diaplay    of    popular    regard    in 

France,  220 

calomnlatea  Washington,  vL  637 

Invited  by  Jefferson  to  U.  8.— hie 
grofls  abuae  of  Washington  and 
of  Adams,  vil.  480 

Paris,  treaty  of,  i.    16 

Parker— denies    Freneh    influence, 

and  imputes  English  influence,  v.  620 
Parliamentary  supremaoy,  L    16 

Parliament— claims  right  of  regulat* 

ing  trade,  and  levying  taxes,         L  16 
act  of,  prohibiting  all  trade  with 
colonies,  and   authorizing  cap> 
tures— snbsidties  foreign  troops,     106 
Parties,  poiiUcal,  in  U.  8.— 
origin  of,  motives,  and  opinions,    Iv.  417 
Southern  party,  460 

respective  gec^raphlcal  parties,  480 

Erogress  of  parties,  616 

ostlUty  to  Hamilton,  618 

history  of  Democratic  party  by 

Hamilton,  620 

tendency  of  popular  prejudices,  641 

influence  of  French  Revolution,         642 
Pastoret— 

vindicates  conduct  of  U.  8.,  vil.  14 

Patroons,  L    3 

Pay  of  8enate  and  Representatives,    iv.  20 

proDOsed    discrimination    defeat- 
Pennsylvania— 
proclaims  martial  law  to  procure 

supplies  for  army,  ii.  112 

Une  mutinies.  146 

Committee  of  Conference  appoint- 
ed and  terras  made,  147 
settlement  and    political    condio 

Uon,  HI  374 

opposition  to  Constitution  by  se« 

ceders,  882 

discussion   of  in   8tate   Conven- 
tion, 883 
Constitution  not  a  compact,  386 
ratiflcation  of,  387 
violent  opposition  to  Constitution,     463 
authorizes  enlistment  of  troops— 
Miifiin  advised  to  suspend  it— 
eommissioners  appointed  to  es- 
tablish   a    port   near   Presque 
Isle,                                            vl.    63 
•nsxMuded  at  instance  of  Wash- 
ington, 63 
first  insurrection,  64 
House  of  Representatives*  resolu- 
tion against  proceedings  to  col- 
lect excise,  74 
resolutions  declarinir  dlsapproba* 
tion  of  resistance  to  French  vio- 
lence—defeated,                        vil.  109 
•econd  insurrection  in^                        313 
insurgents  overawed,                           314 
compromise  and  one  demoeratio 
m^ority  of  electors  conceded,         410 
Pensacola,                                        vil.  611 
Patitions  of  English  towns  unring 
accommodation— also  fh>m  West 
Indies,                                           L    86 
Philadelphia— alarm  and  discord,      1.  186 
Pickens,                                           U.  120 
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Pickering,  Timothy— 

Postmaster-Qeneral  tn  place  of 
Osgood.  iv.  616 

appointed  Secretary  of  State,        vl.  818 
surprised  at  desi>atches  of  Munroe 
and  cautions  anv  intimations  to 
France  that  might  involve  U.  S. 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,        464 
despatch  censuring  Monroe,  461 

replies  to  Adet,  ^  647 

review  by,  of  conduct  of  France,  672 
vain  attempts  to  impeach  his  Integ- 
rity, vil.  634 
prepares  a  statement  of  treat- 
ment of  Pinckney  at  Paris,  10 
answer  of  to  I>e  Yrugo,  64 
refuses  to  give  Munroe  an  official 

explanation  of  bis  recall,  76 

offers  to  give  reasons  as  an  indi- 
vidual, 76 
reply  to  Hamilton  as  to  poUey  of 

administration  towards  France,       106 
to  Hamilton— unfounded  clamors 
as    to  British    captures — army 
ought  to  be  raised,  176 

to  WaAhingt on— Adams'  hostllltv 
to  Hamilton— asks  his  interposi- 
tion with  him— importance  of 
Hamilton  being  in  service,  181 

to  Hamilton— Ae  only  thought  of 

at  first  to  command  new  army,        104 
to  Washington— Adams'  personal 

hostility  to  Hamilton,  106 

calumny  affalnst  refuted,  886 

Pinckney,  Charles— plan  of  Govern- 
ment, ill.  260 
supports  Constitution,  482 
Pinckney,     Charles      Cotesworth, 
leading  supporter  of  Constitu- 
tion In  South  Carolina,              til.  488 
denies  State  sovereignty,                    480 
Monroe  notified  by  Directory  no 
envoy  of  U.  8.  received  until  re- 
dress of    grievances   given  to 
France,                                      vii.     6 
his  overtures  disregarded,  6 
his  credentials  not  acknowledged,         7 
insolently  ordered  from  France,  8 
menaced  with   being  handed   to 

police,  0 

receives  official   notice   to  leave 

France,  13 

accepts    appointment   of   Metyir- 

General,  908 

his  opinion  of  Gerry,  207 

will  not  permit  South  Carolina  to 
withhold  her  vote  from  Adams,     400 
Pinckney,  Thomas- 
appointed  envoy  to  Grent  Britain,  v.    18 
memorial  ^[ainst  British  Instruc- 
tions, 888 
appointed  envoy  to  Spain,             vl.  862 
concludes  treaty  with,  364 
resigns  mission  to  London,                  426 
contemplated     as   candidate    for 

Presidency  of  U.  8.,  426 

brought  forward  bv  Federalists 
as  candidate  for  Vice-Preslden- 
cv.  638 

kfair  dealing  towards,  of  friends 


unf 


676 


of  Adams, 
Political  divisions  of  States,  Federal 

and  Democratic,  vU.  486 

Ports  and  harbors  of  U.  8.— 
bill  to  fortify  them  passed,  t.  404 

bill  for  defence  of  passed,  TlL    47 
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m  totkair 

,  ▼.  Tt% 

Po0tiiUMter-O«neral— ThonuM     Pain* 
arfed  by  Jefferton   and   Baa- 
dolph  to  All  this  offloa.  It.  615 

Col.  Pickering  appointed,  6U 

PoetofBce  Department,  It.  102 

power  of   Prveldent  to  eaUbiieh 
poet-ottto^e  and   post-roads  de- 
nted, lOS 
power  of  President  dlseoased,             840 
act  passed  designating  routes  and 
prescribing  duties  and   powers 
of  Pustmaster-Oensral,  M3 
Post-oAces  and  poet-roads— 

aet  to  e«Ubli6h  passed,  t.  Ml 

Po^roads— amendatory  act  as   to, 

postponed  by  Senate,  t1.  410 

President  of  U.  k- 
sucocssor  of  to  be  declared,  iv.  217 

act  passed  declaring  who  shoQld 
be  successoni  In  esse  of  Tacan- 
cy  and  regulating  elections  of 
President  and  Vice- President,         844 
tendency  of   power  in  U.  B.  to 

Executive.  tI.    41 

Influence  of  his  penwnal  obarae- 

tor,  42 

qneetion  as  to  power   to    ntlfjr 

treaty  absolutely i  221 

power  of  appoi  ntlng  offlcsrs— opin- 
ion of  Hamilton,  Tit.  264 
•lection  of  Jefferson,  490 
final  vote,  460 
oorrupt  inflaence*  by  Jefferson,         402 
PiM,  liberty  of;                                   L    10 
Us  courage,  96 
Prevost,  General— crosses  Into  Booth 

Carolina,  i.  661 

Prisoners,  exchange  of,  i.  446 

Prixe  questions— Court  of  Admiralty 

decide  agninst  its  jurisdiction,    t.  208 
Prises,  sale  of  in  ports  of  U.  B.— 
bill  to  prohibit  passes  Iloosc^is 
amenned   in    Henate  and   post- 
poned by  House,  tI.  416 
PHvateerlng-blll  prohibiting  It,      viL    48 
Prussia  concludes  a  treaty  with  U. 

8.,  Hi.    87 

Putnam,  Israel— a  MsJor-Qcneral,      i.    02 
misconduct  In  Highlands,  821-3 

reproved  by  Washington,  350 

Washington's  censure  of.  486 

Potnam,  KufUs— dismissed  by  Jef- 
ferson, vil.  676 


Quebec  assaolted  and  Hmitgomenr 

slain,  L  106 


Bandairs  Life  of  Jefferson- 
its  accuracy  denied— has  no  title 

to  confidence,  !▼.  407 

important   misstatement   by   ex- 
posed, vi.    85 
attack    on    Wolcott — vindication 
of  by  Washington,  248 
Randolph,  Edmund- 
view  as  to  new  Constitution,         ilL  260 
propositions  for  a  Qovsmment,          268 
xor  a  plural  Executive,                       263 


344 

441 


42? 


Baadolph,  XdB&v 

first  oppo— ,  tl 

stitoUon,  lit  446,  M 

Attomey-U«nerml,  iv.  a 

oflloial  opinloa  on  IfatSoiwl  Bank,     10 
arges  Waahlnoton  to  consent  tore- 
eleotkm.  and    Tindlcaias  poiiej 
of  Admlnistratioo,  v.  • 

opposes  proMootiosa  of  Insforgcots,    M 
bis  erroneoas  coarse.  Ml 

opinion  aa  to   French  prises  and 

privateers,  M 

ajgainst  restitution  of  prises,  M 

Jefl!i»rBon  to  Madison,   nri^ng  be 
may  be    inflaenoed^-his    opin- 
ions quiet  Washington,  HI 
opposes  extra  aeesion  of  Congrcas,     SS 
Jefl^rsoo*s    eonamenta    on     JSao- 
dolph's  coarse,  and  coutcmpto- 
OQs  opinion  of  nim, 
appointod  Secretary  of  State, 
views  President  aa  bein^  In  Ikvor 
of    nentralitv,    and    snob     the 
meaning  of  the  proelamatica, 
prepares    parairraph    for  speech, 

which  is  preferred, 
declines  prosecuting  Jay  and  King 
for  a  falsely  alleged  libel  oo  Ge- 
net, 
opposes  Hamilton  being  envoy  to 
England   and  adviaes  a  missioo 
—not  dinloraatic, 
consults  French  envoy  as  to  mis- 
sion to  Eni^land, 
nrges  preparations   fbr    war   and 
postponement  of  appointing  aa 
envoy, 

submits  draft  of   Instivetions  to 

reply  to  Hammond  as  to  BrIthdi 
orders  violative  of  nentraltty,       ti, 

somewhat  modified  at  Hamilton's 
instance, 

equivocating  opinion  ma  to  Hamil- 
ton's exposition  of  his  authority 
to  effect  loans, 

dissuades  change  in  destinaUon  of 
loan, 

advises  a  mission  to  Europe  to 
concert  cooperation  with  Den- 
mark as  to  neutral  rifrbta,  tL 

proposes  to  instruct  Jay  to  estab- 
lish by  treaty  a  concert  with 
Sweden  and  I>enmark, 

doubts  legality  and  expediency  of 
coercing  insurgt>nu  against  ex- 
cise law, 

advises  precautionary  measures, 

hastens  to  Pauchet  ^states  danger 
of  a  civil  war,  and  asks  money, 

opposes  promulgation  of  Hamil- 
ton's report  on  insurrection, 

offers  Jefferson  mission  to  Spain, 

Jefferson's  reply  refusing  it, 

attempt  to  excite  fooling  in  Waah- 
ington  towards  Hamilton, 

fhtmes  part  of  instructiona  to  Jay, 

objects  giving  power  to  Jay  to 
sivn  a  treaty  to  be  ratified, 

sUtes  to  Jay  bis  objections  to 
pending  propositions  as  to  treaty 
with  Great  Britain, 

dissuades  President  ratifying 
tresty,  '     * 

"  Csim  Observer  **  as  to  treaty  aa. 
oribed  to,  ^ 
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Bandolpb,  Bdmiind— 
oootlnued  oppofition   to  ratlfloa- 

iion  of  treaty,  vi.  U6 

his  misoondnct  exposed,  246 

rMiffnation  and  letter  to  Pretldent,    247 
▼indication  by— demanded  of  him,     300 
Mks  President  for  copy  of  an  in- 
tercepted letter  of  Kaacbet,  800 
interviews  with  Faaobet  and  eertifl* 

eate  by,  801 

ftirther  inquiries  of  President  as 

to  his  knowledge  of  doonments,      801 
Inqniries  of  WoTcott  as  to  papers     802 
▼Indication  by  and  insulting  letter 
to  Washington  divulging  confl- 
denee,  80ft 

to  Hadiflon  assailing  Washington,     809 
to  Washington  showing  his  with- 
drawal  of confldenoe  irom  Jeflbr> 
son,  489 

Randolph,  John,  moves  leading  reso* 
lutions— reduction  of  civil  and 
military  establishments  and  dls* 
placement  of  Circuit  Judges,    vil.  621 
notice  of  Inquiry  as  to  alterations 
in  Judiciary  Department  and  as 
^      to  selection  of  Juries, 
moves  call  for  information  as  to 

terms  of  cession  of  Louisiana, 
timid  resolution  as  to  interruption 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and 
assurance  of  a  bold  purpose, 
indignant  at  duplicity  of  Jeflfbrson, 
interview  with  and  Insult  to  Mad- 
ison, 686 
Rawdon,  Lord,  at  Camden,               11. 122 
B«d  Bank  Fort,                                   i.  290 
attacked,  and  enemy  repulsed,  300 
Reed,  Adjutant  General,  to  Lee,  i.  143, 144 
to  Oates,  stating  diminished  con- 
fidence of  Washington,                ii.    25 
to  Gates,  203 
Reforms  in  Parliament  urged.          ill.     3 
Removal  of  offleers^power  disonss- 

•d,  Iv.    11 

declared  to  be  in  the  President,  15 

MadlBon*s  views,  430 

eonstructive  violation  of  Consti- 
tution, 432 
Representatives — biennial  term  ob- 
jected to— fixed  by  Constitution,  ill.  407 
apportionment  of,                          iv.  325 
Reprisals  on  English  property  pro- 
posed,                                        v.  522 
opposed  by  Hamilton,  624 
Repnsals  by  navy  authorized  against 

France,  vil.  143 

Republican  Constitution  guaranteed 

to  each  State,  ill.  267 

Residence  of  Congress,  iv.  134 

discussed  and  temporarily  fixed  at 
Philadelphia  and  permanently 
on  Potomac,  137 

history  of  cabal  as  to  residence,         475 
residence  question  and  charter  of 

National  Bank,  483 

eflbrt  to  Infiuence  Washington  de- 
feated, 485 
Retaliation  on  French  citizens— act 

authorizing,  vil.  241 

Revision,  Council  of,  ill.  264 

urged  by  Madison— opposed  by 
Hamilton,  264 

Revolution  American— condition  of 
colonists  —  no  distinction  of 
rmnka,  iT.6i4 


Rerolation  Ameriean— 

a  mere  secession  from  England,   iv.  547 
Rhode  Island— deputation  and  letter 

to,  as  to  grant  of  impost,  it.  340 

refuses  the  giant— her  objections 

answered,  342 

violent  policy— test  oath,  lil.  151 

adopts  Constitution  of  the  U.  fl.,  iv.  174 
withholds  two  votes  Arom  Plnck- 
^  ney.  vH.  409 

first  Federal  State  to  join  In  the 
support  of  Jefferson,  608 

Rives,  William  C.,— comments  upon 
his  notices  of  "  History  of  Re- 
pubUo"  in  his  "Life**  of  Madi- 
son* TLflOO 
Robblns— case  of-~a  pirate  and  mnr- 

derer,  vil.  868 

Rochambeau,  commander  of  auxili- 
ary army  of  France,  ii.    16 
Ross,  David,  elected  to  Senate,         v.  481 
resolutions  of— asserting  the  right 
of    deposit — calling  for  Imme* 
dlate  occupation  offorts in  New 
Orleans  and  employment  of  na- 
val and  military  forces  of  U.  8.,  vil.  629 
si>eech  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tions, 681 
substitute  giving  power  to  employ 
militia  passed,                                  683 
Rush,  Benjamin,  as  to  Leo.                 1.  162 
Rush,  Dr.,  resigns  under  an  Inquiry 

as  to  abuses,  i.  392 

anonymous  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,    803 
aspersions— hatred  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 11.  205 
Russia  cultivates  favor  of  England 

—policy  of  Vergonnes,  11.  407 

Rutledge,  John,  ii.  833 

appointed  Chief-Justice  in  place  of 

Jav  resigned,  vi.  422 

nomination  of  rejected  by  Senate,      423 


Saratogrv,  battle  of.  i.  826 

Savannah  attacked  by  Linooln  and 

D'Estaign— repulsed,  t.  661 

Scam  met,  Col.,  wounded  and  dies,  ii.  270 

" 1.   10 

1.     7 


School  esUblished  In  New  York, 
Scotch, 

Schuyler.  Philip,  In  New  York  Ae- 
sembly, 
supports  election  by  ballot, 
his  character, 
in  Cor.tinental  Congress, 
of  Committee  to  organize  an  army, 
appointed  Ma}or-General, 
head  of  Northern  Indian  Depart- 
ment, 
in  command  at  New  York, 
urges  troops  to  northern  frontier 
—urges  lormlngan  artillery  com- 
pany, 
and  raising  works  on  Hudson, 
ordered  to  advance  into  Canaaa, 
advances  into  Canada, 
taken  ill  and  retires, 
as  to  discontents  of  Eaittem  troops, 
difflcultles     with     Wooster— de- 
mands a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
disposition  of  force,  and  firm  pur- 
pose, 
alarms  in  Albany, 
recalled  fh>m  his  command— In- 
quiry ordered, 
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kl«  prvirtoM  itnUfy, 
dtportiMQt  to  QatM  wbtn 

Mded,  807 

kliidiMM  to  BorgojiM,  US 

•cqultud  hoounbiy  by  Ooagrtm,      ftl3 
hit  creat  ntlUty,  il.    19 

to  Hamilton  ••  to  hit  tppolnt- 
Dieni  at  Secretary  of  Kmoaaty 
to  France,  19 

rccommeodt  ootrdTa  power  in 

Government,  111 

appointed  a  CommiiaioDer  to  Coq> 

veDtkm.  Ill 

oppoaet  ditcrlmlDating  lawt,         111.  149 
ezerta   iuflueooe    in    tapport  of 
treaty  with  Qreat  Britain,  tL  SM 

Seamen— bill  f9r  relief  and  proCeo- 

UoQ  of  patted,  Ti.  41S 

Seamen,  American— bill  for  protee- 

tion  of,  pOAtpofted,  ▼!!.  870 

Search,  right  of,  examined  by  Ham- 
ilton, vi.  276 
Beat  of  National  Qovemment,         ill.  M2 
Hamilton  favort  a  potitloD  In  New 
Jcrtcy,  64S 
Secretary  of  Treatnry— dntlet  of,    It.   87 
Secret  at*oclaUoDt— evilt  and  dan- 

fCrrt  of,  ▼!.  137 

pTMp'ett  of,  and  rappreetlon  of  In 
Franoe,  128 

Secret  debatet  objected  to  by  lCadl> 

ton,  T.  444 

motion  to  retcind  ezittlng  rule 
prompted  br  a  ditctttelon  of 
meaturet  at  to  Algcrinet,  444 

Sedtnrick.  Theodore,  advocate  of 
Oonttltatlon  In  Mattaohuaetu 
ConTentlon,  ill.  407 

anpporta  the  taxing  power.  414 

oppotet  ditcrlminatlon  of  pnblie 

credltort,  iv.    77 

nrffet  att  a  motion  of  State  debta,         89 
defendt  Kxcite  tyttem,— defendt 

a  National  Bank,  240 

Tindlcateii  power  of  President  to 

ettabliflh  pott-officet  and  routet.     848 
noiioe  of  motion  for  meatnret  or 
defence    propoeed    by   Hamil- 
ton, T.  600 
rceolntiona  for   raiting   military 
foroe  and  anthorizlng  an  em- 
bargo, 610 
reference  ordered  at  to  detail  of 

meaanret  of  defence.  621 

injarlout  conduct  of  England,  but 

necettity  of  a  tpeolal  miction,  640 
to  Secretary  of  Treaaurv  at  to  rer- 
enue,  when  to  be  deemed  in 
treasury,  and  whether  any 
amount  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  It,  and  at  to  expedieocy  of 
a  loan.  677 

k>an  au  t  norized ,  678 

tpeech  on  ornnisation  of  mllUla,  tI.  141 
expotet  conduct  of  opponentt  of 

U^e  flacal  tyttem,  177 

tribute  to  Hamilton,  178 

movet  provitiont  to  carry  Into  ef- 
fect treatiet  recently  concluded,     803 
retort  upon  Oal latin,  883 

apneal  to  Madlton,  401 

to  Hamilton,  preferring  Jefferton 

to  Burr  at  Pretident, 
labored  letter  io  Hamilton  at  to 
choice  of  Preaident,  460 


487 


SwUtkm  Aflt,  modUUd  a&d 

lu" 


Senate.     Hamilton  wtsbea  It  eboaen 

by  the  people  ihroogh 

to  be  ohoeea  bj  8taU 

turea.  fiLfll 

term  of  aervlce  dJacxiaard,  fli 

tutflrage  of  Btatee  In  it*  cboloe,  8B 

Itt  duration  vindicated,  4IS 

Wilton  —  nationnl   aovereignty  — 

Declaration  of  Independ«icc,  M 
content  of  necceaary  to  removalt,  iv.  flI 
opent  ite  duora  dtarini^  le^lative 

proceed!  u|^.  T.M 

act    for    pomlaluneni  of   oeitain 

Crimea,  IB 

oppoeed  at  liMtnnoe  of  French  am- 

battador.  bnt  pa^oed.  SM 


addreaa  of,  oflter(nir  thanka  doe  to 

Waahlugfton,  oppoaed,  vL  IS 

addroet  paaecMl  fli 

Sequettration  of'  British  debU  pto- 

potcd.  T.OI 

oppoted  by  Hnrallton,  flI 

SbelDume,  againtt  ackiMWledraent 
of  indepondenee  of  Udtcd 
Statet,  U.4ai 

Sherman,  Boffer,  for  four  ycAra*  do- 
ration  of  Senate,  ilL  III 

Tlndieatet  propoaed  aeaamption  of 
State  debta,  Iv.  M 

Short,  appointed  ICInlater  to  Spain,  vt    9 
rejected  aa  eOToy  to  Ruaaia,  viL  60 

Simooe,  takea  poet  near  Miamia,      vL     8 
explanation  aemaiided  of  thit  and 
other  menacing  proeedorea,  8 

Single  Executive  omcert  orged  by 

Hamilton.  11.  97 

Executive,  National— bow  ehoeen, 

iiLin 
ita  powert,  iR 

itt  term  of  office,  2B8 

mode  of  election,  2B8 

decUred  to  be  ineligible,  Itt 

removal  by  Iropeaohment, 
tingle  or  plural  executive, 
teven  Statet  for  a  tingle  executive, 
tingle  executive  approved— dif- 
fering viewt  aa  to  iu  choice— 
re-eU|^lble, 
vote  at  to  term  of  good  behavior 

declared  to  be  teven  yeara. 
term  reduced  to  four  yeare  -eleo 
tort  of  to  be  choaen  by  Lcgiala> 
ture,  94 

Sinking  fund,  plan  of,  iv.  67 

force  of  ttated,  vl.  169 

vetting  It  In  eommiaaionera  aa 
'^  property  in  trutt "  oppoeed  bat 
retained, 
Six  Natioiif— their  Federal  Repub- 
lic, 
of  I  ndiant— council  of  Wcttem  In- 
diant  detlring  peace— oonildeooe 
In  Wathlngton,  vL 

their  letter  to  HamilUm,  proteeting 

fldelitv  to  U.  S.. 
war  with  Six  Nationt  threntened, 
Slavet.  computation  of  in  fixing  cou- 

trioutiont  to  Qovemment,  11. 521 

three-AAlM  to  be  comprehended,       60 
three-fiAha  repreeentatlon  adopt- 
ed In  ConttituUon,  iU.  83S 
tax  upon  each,                                 vlL  164 
act  of  New  York  for  their  gradual 
emanoipation,  8X6 
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ordiDftnceofl787,  vii.  600 

effort  to  tiupeiid  ita  opention  in 

IndUma  defeated,  001 

South  Carolina  repeals  her  law 

prohibiting  importation  of,  001 

CongreM  impose  a  specific  tax  on 

all  Imported  slaves  into  U.  S.  or 

territories  of,  001 

Srovislon  as  to,  in  Louisiana,  061 

[iree-flftha  representation  of  de- 
nounced, 800 
Slave-trade,  restrictions  upon,          ill.  438 
abolition  of,                                     Iv.   M 
Smith,  Melancthon,  in  New  Tork 
Convention,      opposes      three- 
fifths  representation  of  slaves,  ilL  485 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  against  reao* 

Intions  of  reprisal,  v.  642 

Sknith,  Robert,  appointed  Secretary 

of  Navy,  viL  600 

Smith,  William,  exposes  inoonsia* 
tency  of  opposition  in  respect  to 
taxation,  vi.  102 

opposes  call  for  papers  in  n^poti»> 

lion  with  Great  Britain,  867 

resolution  of  in  reply  to  Qallatin 
as  to  amount  of  the  public  debt,      418 

to  read  corrective  statement 
as  to  the  finances— permission 
refused  by  House,  421 

on  demand  of  compensation  for 

spoliations  by  France,  vii.   86 

authorized  to  treat  with  "The 
Porte,"  2M 

Snuff,  duty  upon  suspended,  vl.  413 

Soldiers  denounced,  i.   84 

Sons  of  Liberty,  i.    20 

organized  in  New  York,  and  ap- 
point committee  of  correspond- 
ence, 60 
Southern  domination  denouneedin 

New  England,  vii.  790 

Southern    politics   tending  to  dis- 
union, vi.  112 
South  America,  liberation  of  con- 
templated by  Hamilton,            vii.  211 
negotiations  of  Miranda,  212 
favorable  sentiments  in  Paris,            213 
commissioners  fW)m  state  terms  of 
aid  by  England  arranged  by  Pitt,    213 
South  America,  322 
South  Carolina  and   Georgia  con- 

auered,  il.   14 

i  Carolina  Colonial  (Govern- 
ments—settlement of,  UL  427 
oolonial  disputes.  428 
State  controversies,  480 
delates  on  Constitution,  431 
ratifies  Constitution,  441 
French  force  levied  in,  but  sup* 

pressed,  v.  307 

Joins  the  opposition,  vi.  339 

Spain  hesiUtes  to  aid  United  States 
— urged  to  co-oi>erate  by 
France,  il.  413 

disinclined  to  war  with  England,       419 
terms  of  treaty  with  discussed,  426 

her  coldness  to  United  States,  437 

refuses  to  permit   navigation   of 

Mississippi,  438 

her  policy  as  to  terms  of  treaty 

with  United  States,  476 

interposes  with  France  to  exclude 
the  U.  S.  fipom  navigation  of  Mia- 
liMlppl,  478 
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Spain- 
boundaries  with  U.  S.,  IL  480 
negotiations  with   as   to   Mlsais- 

sippi,  ill.  100 

plan  of  commercial  treaty  with 

Jay's  views,  101 

Vergennes   accords   with   Spain, 
and    confiscation    menacea    if 
Americans  naviffate  Missiaslppi,     107 
necessity  of  immediate  settlement 

of  questioD  as  to  Mississippi,       v.  887 
negotiations  with,  887 

commissioners  from  present  an 
angry  remonstrance— caution  of 
U.  8.,  891 

condition  of  Spanish  territory  ad- 
jacent to  U.  B.,  892 
French  plot  against  Louisiana,  888 
confidential  message  of  President 
as  to  correspondence  with  agents 
of  Spain,                                            444 
coramissioaers    avow  determin*- 
tlon  of  Spain  to  hold  exclusive 
navigation  of  Mississippi,                496 
withdraws    from    coalition  with 

France,  vi.   68 

treaty  with  ratified,  840 

negotiation  with,  862 

alliance  with  France,  and  mutual 

guarantee  of  territories,  470 

measures  to  sever  Western  terri- 
tory, vii.    67 
continues    to    be   a   satellite  of 

France,  216 

acts  of  hostility  on  American  com- 
merce, 210 
convention  with  ratified — one  ex- 
traordinary feature  of,  671 
Spanish  boundaries— demarcation 
of  fh>ntier  line — narrative  of  im- 
pediments by  Spanish  authori- 
ties. 64 
Springfield,  in  New  Jersey,  burned,  il.   88 
Stamp  duties  imposed,                        i.    18 
Stamps  destroyea,                               i.   20 
Stamp  act  repealed.                             1.   28 
Stamp  daties— act  defeated  because 
of  amendment  taxing  transfers 
on  stocks  of  United  States  and 
of  banks,                                       v.  604 
Stamp  act  passed,                             viL    68 
StanaiDg  Committee  as  to  private 
claims  appointed  by  House  of 
Representatives,                          vi.  114 
State  Constitutions,                             i.  18T 
State  debU,                                         iv.   46 
State  jealousy,                                    ili.  121 
States,  Now,  admission  of,                ili.  265 
State  Rights— party— germ  of  Dem- 
ocratic party,                               iv.  418 
States,  Southern,  their  interest  in 

the  Union,  ill.  430 

State  pride  and  ambition  to  rule — 

S^opie   unused    to  an  efficient 
ovemment— cry  against    pro- 
vision for  State  debts,  and  for- 
eign debt  deprecated,  iv.  469 
St.  Clair,  manly  conduct  to  Schuyler,  i.  260 
defeat  of,  iv.  382 
measures  to  check  Indians,  884 
inquiry  into  causes  of  defeat  pro- 
posed, 418 
Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed, 416 
Hamilton  assailed  —  report  pre- 
■ented,                                          416 
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BtCWr- 

Tvport  OB  ddtest  IMHTM  lO  HUM 

oommltue  which  mmdm  It,  and 
reviMooarv  report  xamde  dis- 
proTlng  the  former  and  ezcol* 

?ttlnc  BecreUrte*  of  War  and 
reaMiry,  t.  1S4 

ordered    to    rapprMS  azpedltloo 

agalnrt  Loaluaiia,  8M 

removed  by  JeflWr»on,  Til.  076 

81.  Domlnfo— treaty  with  Haytl,    viL 
orerturvt  to  U.  8., 
Ilamitton  dltanadet  a  eommitmant 
bv  U.  0.,  and  eoekMea  a  plan  of 
Crarcniment,  817 

Bt  Oermain,  Mlniitcr  of  War— hU 

Impolky,  U.  406 

Btcrlintr.  Oenaral,  axpaditloo  to  Bta- 

ten  Island,  it.     6 

Btenben,  Baroo,  Incpeetor-Oeneral,    L  437 
hia  dlMattafiiction,  488 

reqaetted  by  CongreM  to  repair  to 

Rhode  UUnd,  490 

letter  of  Hamilton  to,  810 

Stillwater,  battles  at,  1.  811 

Btoddart  appointed  Secretary  of  Na- 
vy, vii.  fU 
Impofiiod  and  fully  ylndlcatod,  886 
Subaldlea,  1.  7 
Bnnr  act,  L  10 
Solllvan,    John,    Oenaral,   eroasca 

Delaware,  U 168 

birth— early  patriotism— elected  to 
Congress  — a  Brigadier-Oanaral 
— orderod  to  Canada,  167 

descent  on  Staton  Island, 
his  failare,  but  oooduct  approTsd, 
gallantry  at  Brandy  wine,  277 

at  Rhods  Island,  486 

cautioned  to  prudence  with  French 

olBcers,  492 

his  Imprudence,  4M 

commands  expedition  to  aubdae 

Indiana,  ana  inatroetiona  to,  648 

cautiona  Washington  as  to  plots  of 

the  Cabal.  11.  U6 

proposes    Hamilton    as   head  of 

Traasory  Department,  201 

qnells  insarrecUon  in  New  Hamp> 
shire.  Hi.  166 

Bnmter  ralaea   a   amall   force  and 

route  a  party  at  Hanging  Rock,  li.  119 

Supply  to  troops  grante<^  1.    82 

atlgmatlicd,  82 

renewed,  88 

Supremacy   of   national    laws  and 

treaties  approved,  111. 


Tactles—svstem  for  infantry  Aramed 

by  Hamilton,  vil.  802 

s>-stem  for  cavalry  by  Plnckney,        802 

•vstem  of  artillery  and  ordnance,       802 
Talleyrand  —  personal    Interconrse 
with  Hamilton- his  attachment 
to  him  and  estimate  of.        vl.  260,  261 

Secretary  of  Foreign  AflUrs  of 
France,  vil.  88 

letter  of,  intimating  that  enramls- 
sionorA  would  be  sent  by  France 
to  U.  S.,  02 

demands  money  fix>m  envoys  at 
price  of  terms,  121 

answer  of  to  envoys,  impngnlng 
conduct  of  U.  &,  161 


ttm 
TaUmmd— 
reply  to,  vfi.  IB 

assuraoeea  of  reaepiloo  of  an  c» 

voy.  M 

negijtintem  ooo-rentloo  with  V.  8.,      HI 
Taxation,    power    of     and    varloai 
o|^iiiotis  aa  to,  iv.fB 

coucarrent   power  e^tablfahed,  ex- 
cept    aa    to    importa   and   ton- 
nage, 411 
Taxes  on  oommeroe  opposed  by  New 
York,                                        I.  8,  9,11, » 
Internal  on   snafT  and  refined  su- 
gars— debate  on   their  oontiao* 
anoe,                                                   vL  IH 
cooUnaed,  l«l 
Tax  on  hoasea— nppoeltlon  to  and 

amendatory  act,  vlL  M 

Taylor  to  Jefferson  aa  to  aeveraoee 

of  the  Union,  vlLSB 

Taxewell  of  VinrinU  moves  rejection 

of  treaty  with  Great  Britain,      vl  fli 
Tea^^  Introduction    denounced    by 
Fhiladelpbia,   New   York,   and 
Boston,  L  • 

tea  destroyed  In  Boston,  M 

tea  destroyed  In  New  York,  M 

tea  destroyed  at  Annapolia,  fl 

Teas,  warebonae  of,  iv.  SIS 

act  for  collecting  dotiea  upon  and 
warebouaitisr,  2S 

Teoneaaee,  admlaaion  of  aa  a  8tate~ 
constitutional  objections    disre- 
garded. vi.4W 
bill  for  admlsaloti  passed,  411 
Temant     appointed     Minister     of 
France  to  U.  8.  in  place  of  De 
Moustler,  recalled,                         Iv.  Ml 
Tilffhman,  Col.,  aid  of  Waahlngton,    L IW 
Titles  proposed  and  rejected,            Iv.   Si 
ToniiaKe  act  paaaed,                             iv.  19 
Tonnage,  American — Its  progress,  viL  519 
Tories,  violent  treatment  of,               UL   19 
Touaaard,  Col.— gallautr>-— loees  his 

arm,  I.  499 

Tracy,  Uriah,  on  JeflTerson's  report 

on  commercial  interoourse,         v.  489 
Trade,  contraljaiid,  L     9 

Trade,  Board  of,  proposed  by  Hamil* 

too,  L676 

Treasury  Department,  single  or  plu- 
ral, .    -•         *-    j^    j^ 

duties  of  secretary,  18 

officers  of  and  duties,  89 

Treaty  of  peace  with  England— Its 

terms  aiacuased,  fl.  49 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 

inatructlona  aa  to,  li.  4Si 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 

—points  In  discussion,  IL  48S 

policy  of  France  aa  to  the  bounda- 
ries and  fisheries,  489 
concluded,  and  terma  vindicated,       499 
censure    of    commlsaioners    pro- 
posed in  Congress,                             499 
defeated,                                                  499 
treaty  of  peace— Its  blndli^  obliga- 
tions established  by  a  Coon  in 
New  York- the  decision  popu- 
larly eondemned,                          iU.  21 
legislative  intolerance,  22 
Treaty  of  oommeroe  with  France, 

plan  of.  adopted,  IL  410 

presented  to  France,  431 

plan  of  treaty-~lt8  fsaturet,  414 

additional  instructions,  419 
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Treaty  of  alliance  with  France  eon* 

eluded— iU  feataree  and  policy,  U.  416 
Tn»ly  of  amity  vfiih  Great  Britain 

concladed,  vi.  IM 

opposition  to  nesotlation,  IM 

instructions  to  Jay,  200 

eonferences  of  Jay  and  Grenville 

resppcting  plans  of  treaty,  205 

Burr  moves  postponement  of  ita 

consideration,  21ft 

Tazewell  moves  Its  rejection,  215 

conditionally  ratified  by  Senate,         218 
twelfth  article  as  to  West  India 

trade  saspended,  218 

Tlolation  of  seorecy  by  publication 

of,  222 

popular  movements  against  it.  223 

advice  of  cabinet  as  to  ratification 

of,  235 

•igned  by  Washington,  247 

petitions  to  defeat  provisions  of 

treaty,  813 

ratification    of    at    London    an> 

nounced,  845 

proclamation  of  fact  by  President,      345 
Traaty  with  Great  Britain— resolu- 
tion—not  expedient  to  pass  laws 
neoessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  vi.  393 
meeting  called   in  New  York  to 

sustain  this  resolution.  306 

Hamilton's  dissuasive  aadress,  896 

Senate  resolves  to  connect  pro- 
Tisions  for  each  recent  treaty 
with  the  others,  899 

resolution  to  i>as8  laws  to  carry 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  into 
eflRMSt  passes  House.  402 

explanatory  article  of  treaty,  477 

Treaty  power  of  Constitution  de- 
fended, ill.  435 
Treaty  power  discussed,  vi.  355 
Madi8oi)*s  view  of,  856 
Hamilton's  opinion,  360 
Madison's  speech  on,  362 
bis  prior  commitments  aa  to  this 

power,  366,  367,  868 

■npport  of  obligation   of  treaty 

power,  809 

it  la  an  Executive  power,  871 

call  for  papers  by  House  passed,        874 
Washinjjton's  message  at  to,  878 

resolutions  by  Blount,  882 

Essed,  384 

imtlton's  dtsaertation  in  draft  of 
a  message  for  President  on  con- 
■tltutio.ial  agency  of  House  in 
regard  to  treaties.  885 

as  to  acquisitions  of  foreign  terri- 
tory, vli.  664 
Troup,  Robert,  Joins  volunteer  corps,  1.   90 
Trumbull    to    Gage— orders   train- 
bands to  duty,  i.    88 
Tryon,  Governor  of  New  York— his 

character,  1.    88 

resum.'s  government  in  New  York,      95 
driven  from  New  York— exults  at 

probable  subjugation  of  colonies,    100 

inroad  on  Connecticut,  193 

to  Washington,  464 

reply,  465 

Tucker,  Gtoorge,  misstatements  of 

disproved,  vi.   35 

misstatement  by,  as  to  Jeffbrson, 
disproved,  85 

Targot,  Comptroller-General,  11.  405 

desires  final  aabjection  of  British 
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Turgot— 

colonies  by  Great  Britain-HUiti* 
cipates  their  independence— ob-    ■ 
Jects  to  open  but  advises  covert 
aids,  it  400 

Ticonderoga  taken  by  Americans,     i.    80 
evacuated,  232 


Union— Hamilton,  1 

of  colonies  urged  by  New  York,  18 

plan  of  Franuln,  14 

not  a  compact  of  States,  ill.   20 

indissolubiy  urged  as  effect  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  110 
dismemberment  of,                        viL  772 
hostility  to  Southern  domination,       774 
division  of  predicted,  800 


Valley  Forge,  L  891 

Vans,  Murray,  on  commercial  retal- 
iations, y.  520 
Venable  proposes  to  appropriate  the 

sinking  fund  to  pay  the  debt,      y.  146 
Venice   and    Genoa  conquered  by 

France,  vii.   86 

Vergennes— his  political  career,         11.  403 
favors  secret  aid  to  United  British 

colonies,  408 

asks  a  loan  to  United  States,  400 

conference  with    Adams    as    to 

terms  of  a  treaty,  462 

objects  to  Adams  oeing  recognized 

by  Holland,  463 

objects  to  Dana  asking  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  Russia,  454 
conduct  as  to  terms  of  peace,              478 
urges  treaty  with  Spain  by  U.  8. 
waiving  acknowledgments  of  in- 
dependence,                                     470 
rebukes  Franklin  for  concluding 
treaty    of    peace   without    his 
knowledge,                                        486 
"  Veritas"— its  authorship,                y.  876 
Vermont,  independence  of    recog- 
nized,                                          ill.  236 
Veto  of  President— history  of  veto 

power,  Iv.  837 

Hamilton's  view  of,  830 

Vice-President— dangers  and  nses  of 

office  ill.  660 

Adams,  John,  proposed,  661 

Virginia,  L   20 

recommends    intercolonial    com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  40 
recommends  an  annual  Congress,        63 
seizes  public  arms,  88 
instructs  a  declaration  of    inde- 
pendence,                                        116 
its    apathv    and    inertness    con- 
demned by  Patrick  Henry,              658 
also  by  Lincoln,                                   650 
its  inertness  complained  of,            it.    11 
and  North  Carolina  militia— cow- 
ardice of,                                           122 
Its  impotent  eounsels,                       168 
proposes  bounty  to  raise  troops— 

not  adopted,  200 

Its  inertness  ascribed  to  Jeff'enoo,      289 
exposed  by  Steuben,  241 

and  by  Muhlenberg,  844 
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Vlrglnift- 
invaded  in  different  direction*,      IL  245 
Btenben'e  renewed  complaint*,  246 

La  Fayette**  ceninre,  247 

ita  Legialature  diaperaed  by  ene- 
my, 260 
oppoaea  gmni  of  power  to  Con- 

greas  to  levy  duties,  360 

her  continuing  inertneaa,  S24 

bercouraeaa  to  publiclanda,  326 

makea  a  qualified  ceseion,  327 

her  conduct  aa  to  navigation  of 

Miaaiaaippf,  438 

reatitution  of  eonfiecated  property 
and  recovery  of  debta  objected 
to,  63t 

Inalsted  on  bv  Congreaa,  632 

■natains  oonuecation  lawa,  ilL   26 

oeaslon  of  her  public  landa,  76 

her  varying  policy  aa  to  trade  and 

aa  to  navigation  of  MiMiasippl,  104 
her  retaliatory  commercial  acta,  128 
stamp  act— carriage  tax,  130 

commiseionerg  aa  to  navigation  of 

Clieaapeake,  169 

resolntion  for  a  commercial  con- 
vention, 160 
opposition  to  Conatitotion,                 444 
geogmphioal  position — population,     456 
£atablished  Church —Papiata  and 

Quakers  outlawed,  467 

colonial  govern  menta  of,  468 

narrow  prejudices  against  other 

colonics,  and  State  pride,  460 

State  Government  of,  460 

motivea  of  opposition  to  Constita* 
tion,  461 

Sroceedinga  in  convention  of,       463-480 
efferson*s    indirect    policy  con- 
demned, 477 

ratifies  Constitution,  479 

resolute  opfKJsition  to  Constitution 
—Legislature  votea  a  aecond 
general  convention,  640 

favors  dlitcriminating  dutiea,         It.     3 

resolutions  of  against  act  making 
provision  for  public  debt,  230 

imfrlendly  to  a  National  Govern- 
ment. 418 

denanclationof  fiscal  system,  478 

hostile  procedures  toward  England,  661 

Leglalature  will  not  approve  proc- 
lamation of  neutralitv,  y.  422 

resolutions  aspersing  Hamilton,         422 

resolution  instructing  her  Sena- 
tors to  inquire  and  rex>ort  meaa- 
nres  taken  for  fnlfllraent  of  trea- 
ty with  Great  Britain,  and  her 
answers,  431 

also  a  resolution  to  suspend  opera- 
tions of  fourth  article  aa  to  JBrit- 
ish  debts,  431 

sustains  Washington's  efforts  to 
suppress  insurrection  in  Penn- 
aylvania— letter  of  Carrington  to 
Hamilton,  v1.    83 

Democratic  society  in,  attacka 
Washington,  125 

demonstrations  in,  of  hostility  to 
treaty  iiith  Great  Britain,  238 

petition  of  Legislature  to  defeat 
provisions  of  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  813 

opposition  of  her  Senator!  ap- 
proved, 813 

Instructs     Senators     to      obtain 
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amendment  of  Conatttiitlao  M 

to  binding  power  of  treatiea,      tL  S14 

also  against  Senate  trying  im- 
peachmenta,  be  elisible  only 
fur  three  years,  ana  thai  no 
ludire  of  U.  8.  be  capable  of 
holding  at  same  time  another  of- 
fice, S16 

bill  rendering  land  liable  to  execu- 
tion rejected,  SU 

Massachusetts  reftises  to  consider 
Virginia  resolutiona  aa  to  treaty,     8S8 

New  York  also  refects  them,  88i 

denunciatory  resolutions  of  U.  S. 
Judiciary  pass  House  of  Dele- 
gates, viL.   90 

resolutions  as  to  alien  and  seditlan 
laws,  287 

counter  resolutions  rejected.  i79 

its  political  notions  ~  Virginia 
school,  Sift 

passes  an  act  for  electing  a  general 
ticket  of  electors,  each  votpr  to 
endorse  his  name  on  the  back  of 
his  ballot,  S40 

new  taxea  imposed,  844 

instructions  to  her  Senators  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 816 

ready  to  resort  to  force  agiUnst  the 
Governments^ 

convention  of  U.  S.  proposed  in,  to 
choose  a  Pre«ident,  432 

proposal  to  remove  arms  of  State 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  432 

Volney— intimate  of  Jeflbrson— per- 
ambulating Western  terrltoiy,  vi.  474 

flies  from  U.  S.  tU.  100 


War— England  with  France, 
Ward,  Artemas,  appointed  a  Majot' 

General, 
Washinotoit,  GioaoB,  presldea  in 

Fairfax  County- its  resolntlona 

to  organize  troops, 
in  Continental  Congresa, 
of  committee  to  oi^nize  an  army, 
appointed       commander-ln-ohief^ 

which  he  accepts, 
proceeds  through  New  York  to 

New  Englana. 
urges  an  indissoluble  union, 
discountenances  Jealousies  among 

colonial  troops,  and  ralliea  them 

to  the  conflict, 
retreats  fW>m  Long  Island, 
as  to  dcstmction  of  New  York, 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
iostructions  and  correspondence 

with  Lee, 
to  Gates, 

noble  letter  to  Cong^ress, 
as  to  currency, 

ui^es  Arnold  to  be  sent  to  Schuy- 
ler, 
contemplates  moving  to  encounter 

Burgnvne— cautions  as  to  Gates, 
battle  or  Brandy  wine, 
retreats  to  Chester  and  thence  to 

Bchuylklll, 
battle  of  Germantown 
cabal  against  him. 
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WMhIngton.  Oeorge 
oorrespondeDce  with  GatM,  U  878 

•■  to  state  of  army,  S86 

Impolicy  of  i  mpreMmenta,  388 

•recta  huts  at  Valley  Forgo,  S02 

eabal  against  exposed,  393 

exposure  and  rebuke  of  Gates  400 

Qouvemeur  Morris  to  Washington,  400 

his  fortitude,  412 

Jealousy  towards  army,  413 

as  to  foreign  military  adventurers,  433 
calls  council  of  war  as  to  opera* 

tions  of  army,  483 

his  firm  decision,  484 

crosses  Delaware,  465 

rebuke  of  Lee,  475 

dissatisfaction  with  foreign  officers,  487 

encamps  at  White  Plains,  400 
as  to  proposed  expedition  to  Cana> 
da  and  contingent  preparations 

for,  601 

opinion  as  to  plan  for  conquest  of^  505 

dissuades  it,  506 

again  disapproves  it,  510 

favors  annexation  of  Canada.  613 
congratulates  Schuyler  on  hU  ao> 

qulttal  by  Congress,  513 

letter  to  Reed  as  to  forestallers.  515 
plan  to  capture  Washington  ois- 

covered,  537 
eontemptates  Joint   attack    upon 

New  York,  529 
vindicates  his  conduct  to  Gates,  537 
as  to  defence  of  Southern  Btatee,  638 
to  Jersey  regiment,  540 
nrges  provision  for  officers,  542 
circular  to  obtain  retiuforcemonts,  545 
head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  548 
weakness  of  army,  552 
difficulties  as  to  commands  of  offi- 
cers, 554 
conference  with  La- Luzerne  as  to 

the  Floridas  and  Canada,  657 

in  New  Jersev,  ii.   88 

moves  to  Peekskill,  87 

cautions  Congress  not  to  suspend 

Greene,  and  their  intention  re> 

llnquished,  42 


graphic  view  of  state  of  army  and 
)f  f     ■ 


43 


ox  foreign  affliirs, 
a  draft  ox  troops  and  more  ample 

supply  of  provisions  urged,  45 

magazines  for  Southern  States,  40 

Southern  Statea  refuse  increased 

powers  to,  48 

conference  with  Rochambean,  49 

kindness  to  Arnold,  51 

srges  an  increase  of  army— per> 
manent  force  for  South  and  mag- 
azines, 127 
commendation  of  Hamilton,  202 
forms  a  Junction  on  the  Hudson 

with  French  army,  253 

stratagems  to  conceal  movement 

of  army  to  South.  258 

moves  to  Fhiladelpnia,  259 

invests  Yorktown,  265 

as  to  punishment  of  Captain  Asgill,  284 
Vergennes  interposes,  287 

Congress  releases  him,  288 

his  views  of  army  discontents,  879 

order  disapproving  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings, 884 
■tatement  to  Hamilton,                      885 
•a  to  perpetuation  of  TTnlon  and 
reform  of  Confederation, 
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Washington  George- 
army  discontents,  IL  400 
his  opposition  to  State  fanda  and 

local  prejudices,  606 

resigns  his  command  at  Annapo- 


lis, 


ill. 


70 
repairs  to  Mount  Vernon,  71 

as  to  Cincinnati,  124 

desire  to  serve  Steuben,  126 

views  of  power   necessary  in  a 

Seneral  government,  and  disor^ 
ers  arising  from  State  govern- 
ments, 864 
chosen  President  of  General  Con- 
vention— as  to  secret  debates  in 
Convention,                                        266 
obligation  not  to  note  proceedings,     260 
Washington  approves  Hamilton's 

views  of  government,  803 

approves  a  strong,  energetic  gOT- 

emment,  822 

favors  a  provision  for  Steuben,  868 

nrges  adoption  of  Conutitution,  448 

opposes  a  second  convention,  448 

rejoices  at  ratification  by  Virginia,    470 
favors  a  central  scat  of  govern- 
ment. 644 
applauds     Federalists     of    New 

York,  646 

reluctance  to  become  President,  661 
as  to  selection  of  Vice-President,  661 
unanimous  vote  as  President,  668 

proceeds  to  New  York— honors 

there — inaugurated  as  President.    660 
his  appearance  and  inauguration,  iv.     8 
asks  Madison  to  prepare  answer  to 
address  of  House  of  Bcpresenta* 
tlvos,  0 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  etiouette,  0 
selects  him  as  Secretary  of  Treaa- 

ury,  20 

inclines  to  discriminating  duties  in 

favor  of  France,  35 

visits  New  England,  87 

requests  Hamilton  to  prepare  his 

speech.  108 

his  satisraction  with  public  affiiirs 
and  a  restoration  of  public  cred- 
it, 816 
calls  upon  Hamilton  to  prepare  hla 

speech,  820 

orders  vindication  of  military  pro* 

cecdings  against  Indians,  383 

cautious  but  decided  opinions  in 

favor  of  emancipation  of  alavet,      467 
appearance  of  and  dress— public 
and  private   manifestationa  of 
respect  to,  408 

designs  to  prepare  formonarohy 

falsely  imputed,  400 

satisfaction  with  public  affain,  507 

f)roBpect  of  excise  system.  608 

ntimates  thought  of  retiring,  v.  83 
effort  by  Jefferson  to  induce  his 

retiring,  84 

invites  Madison  to  prepare  a  Tale- 

dictory  address,  86 

places  before  HainiUon  Jeflbrson's 

objections    to    Administration, 

and  imputations  of  evil  designs,  40 
nrges  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  to 

mutual  forbearance,  06 

nndecided  as.  to  retiring— disbelief 

of  a  monarchical  party,  87 

his  conviction  of  pabllc  proaper- 

ity,  '^     *^        88 
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WMhiagton,  Ctoorge— 

to  Hamilton— retolaUon  to  enforce 
excise  laws,  *  v.  Wl 

approves  Indictment  of  oflfenders 
and  avows  determination  to  en> 
force  the  laws,  100 

requires  Jefferson  to  countersign 
proclamation  against  Penn»yN 
vania  Insurgents,  102 

becoming  ayowal  of  his  purpose  to 
sustain  the  laws  and  the  Consti* 
tution,  104 

oalls  on  Hamilton  to  prepare 
speech,  115 

topics  of  speech— pnblic  avowal  of 
determination  to  enforce  the 
laws,  119 

inculcates  value  of  peace  and  meaa< 
ures  to  prevent  infractions  of 
law  of  nations,  117 

assailed  in  *'  National  aazette,*>         183 

nnanimously  reelected  President,      213 

compliments  on  his  birthday  cen> 
sured  In  "  National  Gazette,"  221 

Jefferson  held  up  to  admiration,        222 

letter  to  Hamilton— wishes  a  «frtcf 
neutrality— urges  his  attention" 
and  resolves  immediately  to  re- 
turn to  PhiUdelphia,  228 

letter  to  Jefferson  m  same  terms,       228 

requests  Hamilton's  circular  to 
collectors  as  to  neutral  rights 
and  duties  be  postponed,  2A2 

letter  to  Hamilton  m  to  circular  to 
collectors,  216 

merchants*  address  approving  neu- 
trality and  pledge  to  olMerve 
it,  252 

reply  on  observing  neutrality  and 
preservation  of  peace,  252 

asks  opinions  of  cabinet  as  to  no- 
tice of  British  memorials,  253 

discreet  deportment  towards 
Genet,  250 

cabinet  council  on  €tonet*B  dis- 
patch, 264 

decided  to  prohibit  arming  French 
yeesels  in  ports  of  U.  8.,  264 

arraigned  in  press  with  double 
dealing,  269 

directs  Jeflbrson  to  report  as  to  re- 
quiring reply  fhnn  Hammond  as 
to  treaty  rnlfllment  or  wait  de- 
cision of  courts,  273 

calls  a  council  in  respect  to  "  Lit- 
Ue  Sarah,"  803 

earnest  note  to  Jefferson,  803 

in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
pending  questions  between 
France  and  Kngland  submitted 
to  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  804 

menaced  with  public  displeasure,      811 

invectives  against  him,  811 

to  Lee  as  to  abuse  of  himself  and 
injurious  effects  on  public  mind,     816 

oalls  on  Jefferson  to  report  on  all 
the  letters  of  Genet  and  on  me- 
morials of  Hammond^^  316 

approves  a  new  loan  in  Holland,        818 

oourse  of  proceedings  as  to  loans,       819 

reasons  assigned  by  for  convening 
Congress,  827 

insulting  appeal  to  Washington,        846 

requests  Hamilton  to  prepare  his 
answer  to  proeeedinga  in  New 
York,         *-  »  855 


879 


380 


400 

400 
401 


408 


415 
480 

486 


487 
588 


565 


568 


Washington,  €korg6 

del^^tes  to  Hamilton  answering 
resolutions  of  Richmond,^         y. 

reply  to  Pendleton  as  to  Hamil- 
ton's fiscal  conduct, 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  power  to 
change  place  of  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, 

proposes  twice  dismissal  of  Cknet. 
and  approved  by  Hamilton  and 
Knox, 

disapproved  by  Jefferson  and  Ran- 
dolph, 

no  decision  made, 

outlines  of  speech  by  President, 
Randolph,  and  Hamilton  consid- 
ered, 

summary  of  speech,  405-7-8 

substance  of  message  on  foreign 
rebitions, 

reply  to  address  of  House, 

commands  Jefli»rson's  signature  to 
a  reply  to  Genet,  whicn  Is  given, 

letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  as  to 
oourse  of  Genet  and  conduct  of 
opposition, 

urged  to  appoint  Hamilton  envoy 
to  England, 

order  peremptory  to  Randolph  to 
prepare  message  appointing  Jay 
envoy, 

his  view  of  conduct  of  England, 

nominates  Jay  envoy  to  lagland, 

message  urging  Coogreaa  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  yl. 

statement  of  as  to  Hamlltonii  au- 
thority to  loan, 

earnest  remonstrance  by  Hamil- 
ton on  this  statement, 

reply  to  Hamilton  approving  hia 
continuance  in  office, 

his  opinion  as  to  his  x>ower  to 
promise  compensation  founded 
upon  Randolph's  advice, 

his  view  as  to  extent  to  which  he 
had  committed  U.  S.,  and  lim- 
ited power  of  Bxeontive. 

calls  on  Hamilton  for  opinion  aa 
to  expeditions  forming  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia. 

disregards  Randolph's  advice,— 
issues  a  proclamation  eommand- 
Ing  insurgents  to  disperse, 

interview  with  Kifflin  to  induce 
him  to  aid  in  enforcing  Excise 
laws, 

President  proceeds  to  Carlisle- 
greeted  tnere, 

thence  advances  to  Cumberland, 
and  returns  to  Philadelphia, 

calumniated  by  opposition, 

speech,  cursory  detail  of  Western 
insurrection— encomium  on  mili- 
tia and  appeal  for  preservation 
of  Constitution, 

extinguishment  of  debt  and  peace- 
ful policy, 

condemns  the  Democratic  socie- 
ties, 

rebukes  the  opposition  in  House, 

speech  urges  completion  of  fiscal 
system, 

fttll  testimony  to  Hamilton's  pub- 
lic services  on  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  Treasury, 

resolved  to  ratify  the  tntij  with 


41 
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60 


58 


74 

10ft 

106 
118 
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151 
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Wftahlngton,  George— 

Great  Britain  if  Approved  by 
Benate,  v1.  228 

oonBuils  Harailton  aa  to  hU  course 
in  regard  to  this  treaty,  22B 

to  Uamillou  a^  to  his  advice  that 
now  article  of  treaty  be  Bubmit- 
tcd  to  Senate,  235 

dignified  reply  of,  to  remonstrance 
of  Botfton,  237 

to  Hamilton  as  to  treaty,  240 

announces  to  Randolph  his  return 
to  Philadelphia  to  consider  rati- 
fication and  Instructions,  241 

eondlilon  of  puUlc  mind  as  to 
treaty— partisans  of  French,  242 

nrged  to  return  to  Philadelphia,       243 

to  liandolph— stating  resolution  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  244 

•igns  the  treaty,  247 

Interview  with  and  exposure  of 
Randolph  who  resigns,  247 

Randolph's  resignation  accepted,       248 

reply  to  Livingston  as  to  treaty 
with  England,  267 

invectives  by  Democratic  presses 
and  menaced  impeachment  of,        283 

rebnke  by,  in  reply  to  an  address,      284 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  terms  of 
a  new  negotiation  with  Great 
BriUln,  285 

kindness  to  young  La  Fayette,  291 

authorizes  Kandolph  to  publish 
all  his  correspondence  with  him,    294 

•*  calm  observer*'  impeaches  Wash- 
ington's integrity— and  brief  re- 
ply by  Wolcott.  206,  297 

*' explanation"  by  Hamilton  vin- 
dicating Washington,  297 

■nmmary  of,  299 

assures  Randolph  of  secre<^  un- 
less an  explanation  necessary;         301 

replies  to  Randolph's  inquiries,  301 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  notice  to 
be  taken  of  Randolph's  "  vindi- 
cation,'* 809 

his  indignation  towards  Randolph,    809 

Invites  Governor  Johnson,  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  and  Patrick  Henry 
Into  his  Cabinet,  311 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  a  succes- 
sor to  Randolph,  stating  offers 
made  by  him.  312 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  his 
speech,  C20 

refusal  by  House  to  visit  Presi- 
dent on  his  birthday,  844 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  course  in 
respect  to  call  by  House  for 
copies  of  Instructions  and  pa- 

g»r8  relating  to  treaty  with 
reat  Brltain^^  348 

Ija  Fayette,  G.  W.,  repairs  to  res- 
idence of,  849 

cautious  consideration  of  as  to  call 
by  House  of  papers  In  negotla* 
tion  with  Groat  BriUln,  874 

again  consults  Hamilton,  874 

communicates  to  him  that  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  reasons  for 
refusing  papers  to  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 878 

summary  of  this  draft,  879 

nominates  Commissioners  onder 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  881 

hii  correct  Judgment  on  oppoti- 


484 

480 


PAQB 

Washington.  George  ■ 

Uon  to  fulfil  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  vi.  406 

hesitation  to  appoint  King  envoy 
to  Liondon,  427 

reurged  by  Hamilton  and  ap- 
pointed, 428 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  course  to 
be  pursued  in  case  .of  hostile 
mission  from  France,  467 

consults  Cabinet  as  to  power  of 
President  to  send  an  extra  envoy 
to  France  during  recess  of  Sen- 
ate, 400 

Cabinet  opinion  asalnst  the  power 
and  necessity  of  recalling  Mon- 
roe to  create  a  vacancy,  400 

letter  to  Hamilton  consulting  him 
as  to  his  power  to  Institute  an 
extra  mission  and  asking  general 
advice,  407 

letter  to  Monroe  vindicating 
his  own  foreign  policy,  470 

confidential  paper  of  treacherously 
published,  and  Washington  as- 
saUed,  481 

another  confidential  paper  of  pub- 
lished, and  Washington  de- 
nounced, 482 

directs  Secretarv  of  State  to  pre- 
pare an  exhibition  of  foreign 
policy  of  U.  a,  488 

Jefferson  to  Washington,  denying 
agency  In  publication  of  confi- 
dential papers. 

duplicity  of  this  letter,  and  Wash- 
ington's pregnant  reply, 

letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris  on  in- 
jurious policy  of  Great  Britain, 
to  induce  a  more  liberal  policy, 
falls  Into  hands  of  French  Direc- 
tory, 490 

attacks  upon  President  to  Induce 
his  resignation,  401 

publishes  his  circular  letter  to 
States,  482 

requests  Madison  to  prepare  draft 
of  a  Farewell  Address,  408 

Madison  prepares  a  draft— com- 
ments upon,  484 

Washington  prepares  a  draft  and 
submits  it  to  Hamilton  to  be  re- 
dressed, 407 

to  Hamilton,  giving  him  option  to 
throw  the  Mdress  into  a  diflfer- 
ent  form,  retaining  his  views, 
and  also  asking  his  own  draft 
when  amended  by  Hamilton  to 
be  returned,  408 

urges  Madison's  draft  to  be  quoted 
in  fuU,  400 

as  evidence  against  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  600 

contents  oi  Washington's  draft.         600 

Washington's  preparatory  draft,        601 

to  Hamilton,  tenacious  ox  his  own 
draft  to  be  modified,  622 

to  Hamilton,  as  to  his  draft.  626 

returns  Hamilton's  draft  with  ap- 
proval, 690 

to  Hamilton,  suggesting  recom- 
mendation in  draft  of  a  national 
university,  621f 

to  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to 
prepare  a  dmt  of  speech  to  Con* 
gross, 
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WMhlagtOB,  0«org*— 
eaneelTatlons   by  WMhlngtoo  of 

IMtrtv  of  Farewell  Addri*s«,        y\.  631 

lMue«  Farewell  AdiireM,  after 
•ubmlM.on  to  hi«  Cabinet.  632 

forfCfd  letteni  of  republinheo,  638 

Tebemenily  aaaalleU  lu  l>emoerat- 
io  preKS,  M2 

eonaulis  llamilton  an  to  oourae  to 
be  purituetl  tuwurd*  Adet,  646 

reqoceta  cutmnencumontof  a  iiayy 
be  recDcn mended  In  liamr.toa'e 
draft  uf  •pei'ch,  660 

■vmniary  uf  speech,  667 

nrgoe  a  navy— encoumgement  of 
mannfacturefl— board  of  agrtcal> 
tore— national  univeraity,  and  a 
military  academy,  668,  660 

hie  peaevfal  policy^an  efficient 
militia,  660 

bU  opinion  of  conduct  of  France,        671 

to  Hamilton— <loubtt  as  to  special 
embaMy  tu  France,  673 

presence  at  Adams'  inau^rnration 
— ixblbition  of  public  nOectlon,        806 

oflTeiislve  article  in  "  Aurora"  tow> 
ards  Washington  retiring,  807 

approves  policy  of  Adama  — 
strongly  censures  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition,  vll.    89 

eensores  upon  Democratic  leaders,      67 

fictitious  letter  addressed  to,  by  a 
nephew  of  Jefferson — reply,  88 

note  and  complimentary  present 
to  Hamilton,  81 

strictures  by  upon  Monroe's 
"View  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive,**  83 

to  Hamilton— declines  making  a 
tour—  questions  probability  of 
an  open  war  wltn  France,  and 
inquires  whether  Hamilton  will 
be  a  coadjutor  in  case  he  accepts 
command  of  army,  172 

states  selection  by  himself  of  geo- 
eral  staff  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing the  command,  178 

appointed  *'  Llentenant-General,**       178 

gives  list  of  officers  of  genet^ 
staff,  placing  Hamilton  at  the 
head,  179 

Hamilton's  services  to  be  secured 
at  almost  any  price  —  fears 
Plnckney  would  decline  a  Jtmlor 
appointment  to  htm,  183 

to  liamllton  — his  reliance  on  his 
being  a  coadjutor  with  him  In 
army,  and  claMed  by  him  in 
rank  over  Plnckney  and  Knox,       183 

soothing  letters  to  Knox,  190 

let  ten  to  as  to  rank  of  general  offi- 
cere- Adams' personal  hostility 
to  Hamilton,  106 

dissatisfaction  with  Adams'  con- 
duct.  198 

arges  Hamilton  to  suspend  his  de- 
cision as  to  accepting  a  commis- 
sion In  army,  198 

formal  representation  bv,  as  to 
question  of  relative  rank  of  gen- 
eral staff  appoi  1 1  tmcn  ts,  199 

marked  commendation  of  Hamil- 
ton, 200 

his  kind  feelings  to  Knox,  201 

charges  de^lcrn  of  a  party  to  illb- 
Tert  th(^  Qovcrument, 


Washlng:U», 
avowa  his  abliorraoec  of  JcAfMB, 

viLSn 
necessity  of  an  alien  act,  S7I 

characterizes    the    Democrats   as 

"  the  curse- of  their  country,"         Tl 
Hives  Patrick  Henry  to  enter  the 
Legislature  of  Virgiu la— danger 
of  civil  discord,  SH 

dlsappro\e«  delay  in  recruiting,         S» 
cautiuua   replies   to    Adams,    and 
commeut  on  L.€»niiiation  of  Mar- 
ray,  301 
danger  of  French  acquiring  Louisi- 
ana, Sit 
to  Hamilton    as    to    embassy   to 

Frence,  SK 

to  Hamilton  as  to  his  plan  of  ''a 

military  academy,"  353 

death  of  and  putilic  honors  to,  SM 

rejoicii  gs  of    democratic  leaders 

on  hlH  decease,  357 

▼indication  of  Pir.ckney  firom  Brit- 
lifh  influence,  407 

Waphlngton,  Fort,  captured,  11. 136 

Wayne,  General,  letter  to,  proposing 

capture  of  Stony  Point,  L  649 

midnight  assault  and  capture,  641 

moves  into  Indian  territory — takes 
Grand  QIaize  —  advarces  and 
gains  a  decisive  victory,  vL   (10 

vote  of  thanks  to  finally  passed,  135 

attempt  to  displace  him  by  pro- 
posed chaige  In  army,  4U 
Ways  and  Means — ikubject  transfer- 
red fh)m  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  a  committee,                              v.  571 
standing  committee  of  appointed,  vl  328 
recommends  an  iiicreace  of  reve- 
nue, 500 
Weights  and  Measures,  standard  of,  Iv.  SB 
West  Point— Its  situation,                 11.   62 
Western  people  clamor  agairst  em- 
ulovment  of  regulars  to  contrt)! 
Indians,                                          vi.   60 
Western  territory— plan  to  sever  it 

from  U.  8.,  vi.473 

measures  of  Spain  to  sever  it 
from  U.S.,  vll  57 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  1. 131 

Wilkinson,  General,  report  to  Ham- 
ilton as  to  Western  region  and 
other  topics,  vii.  330 

William— ship— libel  filed,  v.JTS 

and  protest  by  French  consul,  274 

Wilson,  for  a  Senate  of  nine  years* 
duration    and  a  triennial  rota- 
tion, UL  SU 
Withenpoon,  iL  3SS 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  appointed   comp- 
troller,                                          iv.  614 
to  Hamilton  —  conduct   ot  Ran- 
dolph,                                           vt  943 
urges  him  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,   943 
to  Hamilton,  as  to  Randolph  and 

stnte  of  treat V  matter,  914 

vindicated  by  Washington,  248 

reply  to  Randolph's  inquiries,  309 

propounds  questions  to  Hamilton 

as  to  fiscal  matters,  317 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  proceed- 
ings to  fulfil  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  319 

ordered  to  prepare  a  plan  of  direct 

taxation,  3S3 

suggest*  to  Hamilton  the  recall  of 
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Woleott,  Oliver- 
Monroe  and  mission  of  new  con- 
fidential minister,  vi 

report  on  "true  state  of  public 
debt,"  disproving  Gallatin's 
"  View  of  the  Finances," 

report  of  plan  of  direct  taxation, 

views  as  to  Jofferson  and  Madison 
as  members  of  commission  to 
Franco,  vil. 

to  Adams,  qn  question  of  relative 
rank,  stating  Hamilton's  prcten- 
sion, 

reply,  advising  call  upon  Adams 
for  ground  of  bis  imputations 
against  leading  Federalists,  400 


464 


689 
691 


21 


197 


Wooflter,  General,  hli  ljie«]»eity,      t  226 
demands  an  inquliy— result  favor- 
.  able,  and  resigns,  226 


Tatea  retires  from  Federal  Conven- 
tion, ill.  822 
Yazoo  lands— speculation,               vil.  688 
Yorktown  — its  situation  and  de- 
fences, li.  268 
beileged,  266 


THE  END. 


